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"  The  Life  and  Death  of  King  John"  was  first  printed  in  the  folio 
of  1623,  where  it  occupies  twenty-two  pages;  yiz,  from  p.  1  to 
p.  22  inclusive,  a  new  pagination  beginning  with  the  "  Histories." 
It  occupies  the  same  place  and  the  same  space  in  the  re-impressions 
of  1632,  1664,  and  1685. 
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**  Kino  Johh,"  the  earliest  of  Shakespeare's  "  Histories"  in  the  folio 
of  1623,  (where  they  are  arranged  according  to  the  reigns  of  the 
different  monarchs)  first  appeared  in  that  volume  S  and  the  Registers 
of  the  Stationers*  Company  have  been  searched  in  vain  for  any 
entry  regarding  it :  it  is  not  enumerated  by  Blonnt  and  laggard 
on  the  8th  November,  1623,  when  they  inserted  a  list  of  the  pieces, 
"  not  formerly  entered  to  other  men,"  abont  to  be  included  in  their 
folio :  hence  an  inference  might  be  drawn  that  there  had  been  some 
previous  entry  of  *'King  John"  **  to  other  men,"  and,  perhaps,  even 
that  the  play  had  been  already  published  '. 

It  seems  indisputable  that  Shakespeare's  "King  John"  was  founded 
upon  an  older  play,  three  times  printed  anterior  to  the  publication 
of  the  folio  of  1623 :  '*  The  first  and  second  part  of  the  trouble- 
some Reign  of  John,  King  of  England,"  came  from  the  press  in 
1591,  1611,  and  1622*.  Malone,  and  others  who  have  adverted  to 
this  production,  have  obviously  not  had  the  several  hnpressions 
before  them.  The  earliest  copy,  that  of  1591,  has  no  name  on 
the  title-page  :  that  of  1611  has  "  W.  Sh."  to  indicate  the  author, 
and  that  of  1622,  "  W.  Shakespeare,"  the  sur-name  only  at 
length^.     Steevens  once  thought  that  the  ascription  of  it  to  Shake* 

>  It  yurports  to  be  divided  into  aeti  and  eoenes,  but  very  irregnlarly :  thus 
what  is  oaUed  AcUu  Semnthit  fills  no  more  than  about  half  a  page,  and  Aetui 
Quorfiif  is  tvioe  repeated.  The  later  folios  adopt  this  defective  arrangement, 
excepting  that  in  that  of  1632  Acttu  Q^initu  is  made  to  precede  Actus  QitarUu. 

>  On  the  29th  Nov.  1614,  **  a  booke  called  the  Historie  of  George  Lord  Faul- 
oonbridge,  bastard  son  of  Richard  Cordelion,"  was  entered  on  the  Stationers' 
Begisters,  but  this  was  evidently  the  prose  romance  of  which  an  edition  in  1C16, 
4to.  is  extant.  Going  back  to  1568,  it  appears  that  a  book,  called  ''  Cur  de 
Lion,"  was  entered  on  the  Stationers'  Renter  of  that  year. 

'  *<  It  was  written,  I  betieve  (says  Malone),  by  Robert  Greene,  or  George 
Peele,"  but  he  produces  nothing  in  support  of  his  opinion.  The  mention  of 
**  the  Scythian  Tamberlaine,"  in  the  Prologue  to  the  edition  of  the  old  **  King 
John,"  in  1A91,  might  lead  us  to  suppose  that  it  was  the  production  of  Marlowe, 
who  did  not  die  until  IA93 ;  but  the  style  of  the  two  parts  is  evidently  different : 
riiyming  couplets  are  much  more  abundant  in  the  first  than  in  the  second,  and 
there  is  reasom  to  believe,  according  to  the  frequent  custom  of  that  age,  that 
more  than  one  dnmatist  was  concerned  in  the  composition  of  the  play. 

«  The  edition  of  1691  was  printed  for  Sampson  CSarks:  that  of  Ifll,  by 
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speare  by  the  fraudulent  booksellers,  who  wished  it  to  be  taken  for 
his  popular  work,  was  correct,  but  he  subsequently  abandoned 
this  untenable  opinion.  Pope  attributed  it  jointly  to  Shakespeare 
and  William  Rowley ;  and  Fanner  "  made  no  doubt  that  Rowley 
wrote  the  first  King  John."  There  is,  however,  reason  to  believe 
that  Rowley  was  not  an  author  at  so  early  a  date  :  his  first  extant 
printed  work  was  a  play,  in  writing  which  he  aided  John  Day  and 
George  Wilkins,  called  **  The  Travels  of  three  English  Brothers," 
1607.  In  1591,  he  must  have  been  very  young ;  but  we  are  not 
therefore  to  conclude  decisively  that  his  name  is  not,  at  any  period 
and  in  any  way,  to  be  connected  with  a  drama  on  the  incidents  of 
the  reign  of  King  John ;  for  the  tradition  of  Pope's  time  may  have 
been  founded  upon  the  fact  that,  at  some  later  date,  he  was  instru- 
mental in  a  revival  of  the  old  "  King  John." 

How  long  the  old  *'  King  John"  had  been  in  possession  of  the  stage 
prior  to  1591,  when  it  was  originally  printed,  we  have  no  precise 
information',  but  Shakespeare  found  it  there,  and  took  the  course 
usual  with  dramatists  of  the  time',  by  applying  to  his  own  purposes 
as  much  of  it  as  he  thought  would  be  advantageous.  He  converted 
the  ''two  parts"  into  one  drama,  and  in  many  of  its  main  features 
followed  the  story,  not  as  he  knew  it  in  history,  but  as  it  was  fixed 
in  popular  belief.  In  some  particulars  he  much  improved  upon  the 
conduct  of  the  incidents :  for  instance,  in  the  first  act  of  the  old  **  King 
John,"  Lady  Falconbridge  is,  needlessly  and  objectionably,  made  a 
spectator  of  the  scene  in  which  the  bastardy  of  her  son  Philip  is  dis-* 
cussed  before  King  John  and  his  mother.  Another  amendment  of 
the  original  is  the  absence  of  Constance  from  the  stage  when  the 
marriage  between  Lewis  and  Blanch  is  debated  and  determined.  A 
third  material  variation  ought  not  to  be  passed  over  without  remark. 
Although  Shakespeare,  like  the  author  or  authors  of  the  old  "  King 
John,"  employs  the  Bastard  forcibly  to  raise  money  from  the 
monasteries  in   England,  he  avoids  the  scenes  of  extortion  and 

Yalentine  SimmeSy  for  John  Helme ;  and  that  of  1622,  by  Aag.  Mathews,  for 
Thomas  Dewe. 

*  The  edition  of  1591  is  preceded  by  a  Prologue,  omitted  in  the  two  Uter 
impressions,  which  makes  it  quite  clear  that  the  old  *'  King  John,"  was  posterior 
to  Blariowe's  **  Tamberlaine :"  it  begins, 

**  You  that  with  friendly  grace  of  smoothed  brow 
Have  entertained  the  Scythian  Tamberlaine,"  && 

In  the  Hist,  of  Engl.  Dram.  Poetry  and  the  Stage,  vol.  iii.  p.  112,  reasons  are 
assigned  fur  believing  that  Marlowe's  **  Tamberlaine  "  was  acted  about  1567. 

'In  Henslowe's  MS.  Diary,  under  the  date  of  May,  1598,  we  meet  with  an 
entry  of  a  play  by  Robert  Wilson,  Henry  Chettle,  Anthony  Munday,  and 
Michael  Drayton,  entitled  «  The  Funerals  of  Richard  Cordelion."  It  possibly 
had  no  connexion  with  the  portion  of  history  to  which  Shakespeare's  play  and 
the  old  «<  King  John  "  relate. 
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ribaldry  of  the  elder  play,  in  which  the  monks  and  nuns  are  turned 
into  ridicule,  and  the  indecency  and  licentiousness  of  their  lives 
exposed.  Supposing  the  old  "  King  John  "  to  have  been  brought 
upon  the  stage  not  long  after  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada  in 
1588,  when  the  hatred  of  Roman  Catholics  was  at  its  height,  such 
an  exhibition  must  have  been  extremely  gratifying  to  the  taste  of 
vulgar  audiences.  Shakespeare  might  justly  hold  in  contempt  such 
a  mode  of  securing  applause  ;  or,  possibly,  his  own  religious  tenets 
(a  point  which  is  considered  at  length,  with  the  addition  of  some  new 
information,  in  the  biography  of  the  poet)  might  induce  him  to  touch 
lightly  upon  such  matters.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  elder  drama  con- 
tains much  coarse  abuse  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  violent 
invective  against  the  ambition  of  the  pontiff,  little  of  which  is  found 
in  Shakespeare.  It  is,  however,  easy  to  discover  reasons  why  he 
would  refuse  to  pander  to  popular  prejudice,  without  supposing  him 
to  feel  direct  sympathy  with  the  enemies  of  the  Reformation. 

Some  of  the  principal  incidents  of  the  reign  of  John  had  been  con- 
verted into  a  drama,  with  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  Reformation, 
very  early  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  if  not  in  that  of  Edward  VI. 
We  refer  to  the  play  of  "  Kynge  Johan,*'  by  Bishop  Bale,  which, 
like  the  old  "  King  John,"  is  in  two  parts,  though  we  can  trace  no 
other  particular  resemblance.  It  was  printed  by  the  Camden  Society, 
from  the  author's  original  MS.  (in  the  library  of  the  duke  of  Devon- 
shire) in  1838,  and  is  a  specimen  of  the  mixture  of  allegory  and 
history  in  the  same  play,  perhaps  unexampled.  As  it  was,  doubt- 
less, unknown  both  to  the  author  or  authors  of  the  old  "  King  John," 
as  well  as  to  Shakespeare,  it  requires  no  farther  notice  here,  than  to 
show  at  how  early  a  date  that  portion  of  our  annals  had  been  brought 
upon  the  stage. 

Upon  the  question,  when  "  King  John  "  was  written  by  Shake- 
speare, we  have  no  knowledge  beyond  the  fact  that  Francis  Meres 
introduces  it  into  his  list  in  1598.  Malone  speculated  that  it  was 
composed  in  1596,  but  he  does  not  place  reliance  upon  the  internal 
evidence  he  himself  adduces,  which  certainly  is  of  a  more  than 
usually  vague  character.  Chalmers,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
assign  the  play  to  1598,  but  the  chance  seems  to  be,  that  it  was 
written  a  short  time  before  it  was  spoken  of  by  Meres  :  we 
should  be  disposed  to  assign  it  to  a  date  between  1596  and  1598, 
when  the  old  *'  King  John,"  which  was  probably  in  a  course  of 
representation  in  1591,  had  gone  a  little  out  of  recollection,  and 
when  Meres  would  have  had  time  to  become  acquainted  with 
Shakespeare's  drama,  from  its  popularity  either  at  the  Globe  or 
Blackfriars'  Theatres. 


DRAMATIS  PERSON^'. 


KING  JOHN. 
PRINCE  HENRY,  his  Son. 
ARTHUR,  Duke  of  Bretagne. 
WILLIAM  MARESHALL,  Earl  of  Pembroke. 
GEFFREY  FITZ-PETER,  Earl  of  Essex. 
WILLIAM  LONGSWORD,  Earl  of  SaUsbury, 
ROBERT  BIGOT,  Earl  of  Norfolk. 
HUBERT  DE  BURGH,  Chamberlain  to  the  King. 
ROBERT  FAULCONBRIDGE. 
PHILIP  FAULCONBRIDGE. 
JAMES  GURNEY,  Servant  to  Lady  Faulconbridge. 
PETER  of  Pomfret. 
PHILIP,  King  of  France. 
LEWIS,  the  Dauphin. 
Archduke  of  Austria. 

CARDINAL  PANDULPH,  the  Pope's  Legate. 
MELUN,  a  French  Lord. 
CHATILLON,  Ambassador  from  France. 
ELINOR,  Widow  of  King  Henry  II. 
CONSTANCE,  Mother  to  Arthur. 
BLANCH,  Daughter  to  Alphonso,  King  of  Castile. 
LADY  FAULCONBRIDGE. 
Lords,  Ladies,  Citizens  of  Angiers,  Sheriff  Heralds,  Officers, 
Soldiers,  Messengers,  and  Attendants. 

SCENE,  sometimes  in  England,  and  sometimes  in  France. 
^  A  list  of  characters  was  first  added  by  Rowe. 
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ACT  I.    SCENE  I. 

Northampton.    A  Room  of  State  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  King  John,  Queen  Elinor,  Pembroke,  Essex, 
Salisbury,  and  Others^  tcUh  Chatillon. 

K.  John.  Now,  say,  Chatillon,  what  would  France 
with  us? 

Chat.    Thusy  after    greeting,   speaks  the   king    of 
France, 
In  my  behaviour,  to  the  majesty. 
The  borrow'd  majesty,  of  England  here. 

JEli.  A  strange  beginning ! — ^borrow'd  majesty  ? 

K.  John.  Silence,  good  mother :  hear  the  embassy. 

Chat.  Philip  of  France,  in  right  and  true  behalf 
Of  thy  deceased  brother  GeflBrey's  son, 
Arthur  Plantagenet,  lays  most  lawful  claim 
To  this  fair  island,  and  the  territories, 
To  Ireland,  Poictiers,  Anjou,  Touraine,  Maine ; 
Desiring  thee  to  lay  aside  the  sword 
Which  sways  usurpingly  these  several  titles. 
And  put  the  same  into  young  Arthur's  hand. 
Thy  nephew,  and  right  royal  sovereign. 

K.  John.  What  follows,  if  we  disallow  of  this  ? 

Chat.  The  proud  control  of  fierce  and  bloody  war. 
To  enforce  these  rights  so  forcibly  withheld. 
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K.  John.  Here  have  we  war  for  war,  and  blood  for 
blood, 
Controlment  for  controlment :  so  answer  France. 

Chat.  Then  take  my  king's  defiance  from  my  mouth. 
The  farthest  limit  of  my  embassy. 

K.  John.    Bear  mine  to  him,  and    so   depart   in 
peace. 
Be  thou  as  lightning  in  the  eyes  of  France ; 
For  ere  thou  canst  report  I  will  be  there,  ^ 

The  thunder  of  my  cannon  shall  be  heard. 
So,  hence !     Be  thou  the  trumpet  of  our  wrath, 
And  sullen  presage  of  your  own  decay. — 
An  honourable  conduct  let  him  have : 
Pembroke,  look  to't.     Farewell,  Chatillon^ 

[Ea^eufU  Chatillon  and  Pembroke. 

Eli.  What  now,  my  son  ?  have  I  not  ever  said, 
How  that  ambitious  Constance  would  not  cease. 
Till  she  had  kindled  France,  and  all  the  world. 
Upon  the  right  and  party  of  her  son  ? 
This  might  have  been  prevented,  and  made  whole. 
With  very  easy  arguments  of  love. 
Which  now  the  manage'  of  two  kingdoms  must 
With  fearfiil  bloody  issue  arbitrate. 

K.  John.  Our  strong  possession,  and  oiir  right  for 
us. 

Eli.  Your  strong  possession,  much  more  than  your 
right. 
Or  else  it  must  go  wrong  with  you,  and  me : 
So  much  my  conscience  whispers  in  your  ear, 
Which  none  but  heaven,  and  you,  and  I,  shall  hear. 

>  Farewell,  Chatillon.]  Spelt  ChatiUion  in  the  folio^  and  so  anglicised  for  the 
sake  of  the  verse  elsewhere,  (as  in  the  first  line  of  the  play)  though  it  might  not 
be  necessary  to  vary  from  t^e  French  pronunciation  here,  if  **  to't ''  were  pro- 
nounced as  a  dissyllable. 

*  —  the  MANAGE — ]  t.  e.  the  conduct,  Shakespeare  (though  he  uses  it  also 
in  «  Richard  II."  &c.)  found  this  word  in  the  old  <<  King  John,''  which  preceded 
his  own  play.    The  King  of  France  there  says, 

**  Till  I  had,  with  an  unresisted  shock, 
Control'd  the  mana^  of  proud  Angiers'  walbk** 
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Enter  the  SJieriff  of  Northamptonshire^  who  whispers 

Essex', 

Essejp.  My  liege,  here  is  the  strangest  controversy, 
Come  from  the  country  to  be  judg'd  by  you. 
That  e'er  I  heard :  shall  I  produce  the  men  ? 

K.  John.  Let  them  approach. —  \^Eait  Sheriff. 

Our  abbeys,  and  our  priories,  shall  pay 

Re-enter  Sheriffs  with  Robert  Faulconbridge,  and 

Philip,  his  bastard  Brother. 

This  expedition's  charge. — ^What  men  are  you  ? 

Bast.  Your  faithful  subject  I ;   a  gentleman 
Bom  in  Northamptonshire,  and  eldest  son. 
As  I  suppose,  to  Robert  Faulconbridge, 
A  soldier,  by  the  honour-giving  hand 
Of  Coeur-de-lion  knighted  in  the  field*. 

K.  John.  What  art  thou  ? 

R(A.  The  son  and  heir  to  that  same  Faulconbridge. 

K.  John.  Is  that  the  elder,  and  art  thou  the  heir  ? 
You  came  not  of  one  mother,  then,  it  seems. 

Bast.  Most  certain  of  one  mother,  mighty  king ; 
That  is  well  known,  and,  as  T  think,  one  father : 
But,  for  the  certain  knowledge  of  that  truth, 
I  put  you  o'er  to  heaven,  and  to  my  mother': 

*  Enter  the  Sheriff  of  Northamptonshire,  who  whispers  Essex.]  The  stage- 
direction  in  the  folio,  1623,  is  only  *'  Enter  a  Sheriff ;"  but  it  is  evident  that  he 
was  Sheriff  of  Northamptonshire.  In  the  old  play  of  ^  King  John,**  he  is  said 
to  **  whisper  Salisbury,"  who  stands  in  the  place  of  Essex. 

^  Of  CoBor- de-lion  knighted  in  the  field.]  In  the  old  **  King  John,*'  a  speech 
like  this  is  assigned  to  Robert,  and  not  to  Philip  : — 

**  My  father  (not  unknown  unto  your  grace) 
Received  his  spurs  of  knighthood  in  the  field, 
At  kingly  Richard's  hand  in  Palestine." 
^  I  put  you  o'er  to  heaven,  and  to  my  mother  :]     In  the  old  *'  King  John," 
the  mother  of  Philip  and  Robert  being  present  while  the  legitimacy  of  the  former 
is  canvassed,  Robert  says, 

"  And  here  my  mother  stands  to  prove  him  so  ;" 
t.  «.  not  the  legitimate  son  of  sir  Robert  Faulconbridge :  the  mother  affects  to 
be  veiy  indignant  at  the  accusation. 


10  KING  JOHN.  [act  !• 

Of  that  I  doubt,  as  all  men's  children  may. 

EIL  Out  on  thee,  rude  man !  thou  dost  shame  thy 
mother, 
And  wound  her  honour  with  this  diffidence. 

Bast.  I,  madam  ?  no,  I  have  no  reason  for  it : 
That  is  my  brother's  plea,  and  none  of  mine ; 
The  which  if  he  can  prove,  'a  pops  me  out 
At  least  from  fair  five  hundred  pound  a  year. 
Heaven  guard  my  mother's  honour,  and  my  land  ! 

K.  John.  A  good  blunt  fellow. — ^Why,  being  younger 
bom. 
Doth  he  lay  claim  to  thine  inheritance  ? 

Bast.  I  know  not  why,  except  to  get  the  land. 
But  once  he  slander'd  me  with  bastardy : 
But  whe'r  I  be  as  true  begot,  or  no*. 
That  still  I  lay  upon  my  mother's  head ; 
But,  that  I  am  as  well  begot,  my  liege, 
(Fair  £bl11  the  bones  that  took  the  pains  for  me !) 
Compare  our  faces,  and  be  judge  yourself. 
If  old  sir  Robert  did  beget  us  both. 
And  were  our  father,  and  this  son  like  him, 
O !  old  sir  Robert,  father,  on  my  knee 
I  give  heaven  thanks,  I  was  not  like  to  thee. 

K.  John.  Why,  what  a  madcap  hath  heaven  lent  us 
here! 

Eli.  He  hath  a  trick  of  Coeur-de-lion's  face ; 
The  accent  of  his  tongue  affecteth  him. 
Do  you  not  read  some  tokens  of  my  son 
In  the  large  composition  of  this  man  ? 

K.  John.  Mine  eye  hath  well  examined  his  parts, 
And  finds  them  perfect  Richard. — Sirrah,  speak ; 
What  doth  move  you  to  claim  your  brother's  land  ? 

Bast.  Because  he  hath  a  half-face,  like  my  fiither. 
With  half  that  face  would  he  have  all  my  land : 

*  But  whb'b  I  be  as  tnie  begot,  or  no,]  Printed  "  Bat  vkere  I  be,"  Ac.  in 
the  foEoe,  to  indieate  that  whether ^  for  the  sake  of  the  metre,  was  to  be  read  as 
one  syUable. 
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A  half-fac'd  groat  five  hundred  pound  a  year  ^ ! 

Rob.  My  gracious  liege,  when  that  my  &ther  liv'd. 
Your  brother  did  employ  my  father  much. — 

BasL  Welly  sir ;  by  this  you  cannot  get  my  land : 
Your  tale  must  be,  how  he  employ'd  my  mother. 

Rob.  And  once  despatch'd  him  in  an  embassy 
To  Germany,  there,  with  the  emperor, 
To  treat  of  high  affairs  touching  that  time. 
The  advantaire  of  his  absence  took  the  kine. 
And  in  the  mean  time  eojoum'd  at  my  fether's ; 
Where  how  he  did  prevail  I  shame  to  speak. 
But  truth  is  truth :  large  lengths  of  seas  and  diores 
Between  my  fitther  and  my  mother  lay, 
As  I  have  heard  my  fSeither  speak  himself. 
When  this  same  lusty  gentleman  was  got. 
Upon  his  death-bed  he  by  will  bequeath'd 
His  lands  to  me ;  and  took  it,  on  his  death. 
That  this,  my  mother's  son,  was  none  of  his : 
And,  if  he  were,  he  came  into  the  world 
Full  fourteen  weeks*  before  the  course  of  time. 
Then,  good  my  liege,  let  me  have  what  is  mine, 
My  father's  land,  as  was  my  father^s  will. 

K.  John.  Sirrah,  your  brother  is  legitimate : 
Your  Other's  wife  did  after  wedlock  bear  him ; 
And  if  she  did  play  fiEdse,  the  fault  was  hers. 
Which  fault  lies  on  the  hazards  of  all  husbands 
That  marry  wives.     Tell  me,  how  if  my  brother, 

'  Because  he  hath  a  half-liMse,  like  my  fiiiher. 

With  half  that  face  woald  he  have  all  my  land  : 

A  half-fac'd  groat  five  hmidred  pound  a  year !]  This  is  the  reading  of  all 
the  folios ;  and  the  mesning  is,  that  hecause  Robert  had  only  a  thin  narrow  face, 
like  his  father,  yet  with  only  half  the  face  of  his  father,  he  would  hare  all  his 
Other's  land.  Since  the  time  of  Theobald,  all  editors  have  printed  the  second 
line  **  With  that  half-face,'*  &e.,  which  does  not  express  what  the  poet  seems  to 
have  intended.  Philip  ridicules  Robert  for  having,  in  fltct,  only  half  of  the 
half-iaoe  of  his  &ther,  yet  claiming  all  the  inheritance  by  reason  of  it.  The 
allusion  in  the  words,  **  half-faced  groat,"  is  to  the  coin  issued  by  Henry  VII.  in 
15M,  (as  Theobald  pointed  out,)  with  his  profile  on  one  side  of  it.  At  that  date, 
this  was  a  veiy  unusual  mode  of  representing  the  king's  head  upon  coins. 
•  Full  louaxKBN  weeks]    Six  weeks  in  the  old  **  King  John." 


12  KING  JOHN.  [act  !• 

Who,  as  you  say,  took  pains  to  get  this  son. 
Had  of  your  father  claimed  this  son  for  his  ? 
In  sooth,  good  friend,  your  &ther  might  have  kept 
This  calf,  bred  from  his  cow,  from  all  the  world ; 
In  sooth,  he  might :  then,  if  he  were  my  brother's. 
My  brother  might  not  claim  him,  nor  your  father. 
Being  none  of  his,  refuse  him.     This  concludes, — 
My  mother's  son  did  get  your  father's  heir ; 
Your  father's  heir  must  have  your  father's  land. 

Hob.  Shall,  then,  my  father's  will  be  of  no  force 
To  dispossess  that  child  which  is  not  his  ? 

Bast.  Of  no  more  force  to  dispossess  me,  sir, 
Than  was  his  will  to  get  me,  as  I  think. 

JSH.    Whether    hadst    thou  rather  be  a  Faulcon- 
bridge. 
And  like  thy  brother  to  enjoy  thy  land. 
Or  the  reputed  son  of  Coeur-de-lion, 
Lord  of  thy  presence,  and  no  land  beside  ? 

Bast.  Madam,  an  if  my  brother  had  my  shape. 
And  I  had  his,  sir  Robert  his,  like  him ; 
And  if  my  legs  were  two  such  riding-rods, 
My  arms  such  eel-skins  stuflTd ;  my  fece  so  thin. 
That  in  mine  ear  I  durst  not  stick  a  rose. 
Lest  men  should  say,  '^Look,  where  three-&rthings 

goes% 
And,  to  his  shape,  were  heir  to  all  this  land. 
Would  I  might  never  stir  from  off  this  place, 
I'd  give  it  every  foot  to  have  this  fiEice : 
I  would  not  be  sir  Nob^"  in  any  case. 

Eli.  I  like  thee  well.     Wilt  thou  forsake  thy  for- 
tune, 

9  —  «  Look,  where  three-farthings  goes,*^]  Philip  here  ftgain  jokes  on  the 
thinness  of  Robert's  face.  Elizabeth  coined  thin  silver  pieces,  of  the  valae 
of  three  farthings,  on  which,  at  the  back  of  the  ear,  was  a  rose,  and  to  this 
Philip  alludes.  Costard,  in  **  Love's  Labour's  Lost,"  Vol.  ii.  p.  315,  mentions 
three-farthing  pieces,  current  when  that  comedy  was  written. 

1*  I  would  not  be  sir  Nob — ]  The  old  copy  reads,  **  It  would  not  be,  &c." 
The  correction  was  made  by  the  editor  of  the  second  folio.  In  both  it  is  printed 
tir  nobbe,  without  a  capital  letter. 
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Bequeath  thy  land  to  him,  and  follow  me  ? 
I  am  a  soldier,  and  now  homid  to  France  ? 

Bast   Brother,   take    jou  my   land.   Til   take  my 
chance. 
Your  face  hath  got  five  hundred  pounds  a  year, 
Yet  sell  your  face  for  five  pence,  and  'tis  dear. — 
Madam,  I'll  follow  you  unto  the  death. 

Eli.  Nay,  I  would  have  you  go  hefore  me  thither. 

Bast  Our  country  manners  give  our  betters  way. 

K.  John.  What  is  thy  name  ? 

Bast.  Philip,  my  liege ;  so  is  my  name  begun ; 
Philip,  good  old  sir  Robert's  wife's  eldest  son. 

K.  John.   From  henceforth   bear  his   name  whose 
form  thou  bearest : 
Kneel  thou  down  Philip,  but  rise  more  great ; 
Arise  sir  Richard,  and  Plantagenet. 

Bast.  Brother,  by  the  mother's  side,  give  me  your 
hand: 
My  fiskther  gave  me  honour,  yours  gave  land. — 
Now  blessed  be  the  hour,  by  night  or  day. 
When  I  was  got  sir  Robert  was  away. 

Eli.  The  very  spirit  of  Plantagenet ! — 
I  am  thy  grandame,  Richard :  call  me  so. 

Bast.  Madam,  by  chance,  but  not  by  truth :  what 
though  ? 
Something  about,  a  little  from  the  right. 

In  at  the  window,  or  else  o'er  the  hatch : 
Who  dares  not  stir  by  day,  must  walk  by  night. 

And  have  is  have,  however  men  do  catch. 
Near  or  fiu*  off,  well  won  is  still  well  shot. 
And  I  am  I,  howe'er  I  was  begot. 

K.  John.  Go,  Faulconbridge :    now  hast  thou  thy 
desire; 
A  landless  knight  makes  thee  a  landed  'squire. — 
Come,  madam,  and  come,  Richard :  we  must  speed 
For  France,  for  France,  for  it  is  more  than  need. 

Bast.  Brother,  adieu :  good  fortune  come  to  thee. 


14  KINO  JOHN.  [act  I. 

For  thou  wast  got  i'  the  way  of  honesty". 

lEjpeunt  all  but  the  Bastard. 
A  foot  of  honour  better  than  I  was, 
But  many  a  many  foot  of  land  the  worse. 
Well,  now  can  I  make  any  Joan  a  lady : — 
"  Good  den*,  sir  Richard." — "  God-a-mercy,  fellow ;" — 
And  if  his  name  be  George,  I'll  call  him  Peter ; 
For  new-made  honour  doth  forget  men's  names : 
"lis  too  respective,  and  too  sociable. 
For  your  conversion.     Now  your  traveller, — 
He  and  his  tooth-pick  at  my  worship's  mess ; 
And  when  my  knightly  stomach  is  sufficed, 
Why  then  I  suck  my  teeth,  and  catechize 
My  picked  man  of  countries : — *^  My  dear  sir," 
Thus  leaning  on  mine  elbow  I  begin, 
"  I  shall  beseech  you" — ^that  is  question  now ; 
And  then  comes  answer  like  an  ABC-book*: — 
"  O  sir,"  says  answer,  "  at  your  best  command ; 
At  your  employment ;  at  your  service,  sir :" — 
"  No,  sir,"  says  question,  "  I,  sweet  sir,  at  yours :" 
And  so,  ere  answer  knows  what  question  would. 
Saving  in  dialogue  of  compliment, 
And  talking  of  the  Alps,  and  Apennines, 
The  Pyrenean,  and  the  river  Po, 
It  draws  toward  supper,  in  conclusion  so. 
But  this  is  worshipful  society. 
And  fits  the  mounting  spirit,  like  myself; 
For  he  is  but  a  bastard  to  the  time. 
That  doth  not  smack  of  observation'; 

»•  ^^— .-.^_  good  fortune  come  to  thee, 
For  thou  wast  got  i'  the  way  of  honesty.]     Alluding  to  the  proverb,  that 
"^  bastards  are  bom  lucky."    PhiKp  wishes  his  brother  good  fortune,  beeaase 
Robert  was  not  a  bastard  :  had  he  been  illegitimate,  the  wish,  aeoording  to  the 
proverb,  would  have  been  needless. 

^  Good  DEK,]     An  abbreriation  of  **  good  even,"  or  evening  ;  but  sometiniflB 
nsed  for  good  day.    See  **  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,"  Vol.  ii.  p.  229. 

'  And  then  comes  answer  like  an  ABC-book  :]  In  the  old  copies  it  is  printed, 
*'  like  an  ofttfj^book  ;"  and  so  it  most  be  pronounced  for  the  measure. 

*  That  doth  not  smack  of  observatioD ;]    Tha  folio,  1823,  reads  jModb,  and 
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And  SO  am  I,  whether  I  smack,  or  no ; 

And  not  alone  in  habit  and  device, 

Exterior  form,  outward  accoutrement. 

But  from  the  inward  motion  to  deliver 

Sweet,  sweet,  sweet  poison  for  the  age's  tooth : 

Which,  though  I  will  not  practise  to  deceive. 

Yet,  to  avoid  deceit,  I  mean  to  learn. 

For  it  shall  strew  the  footsteps  of  mj  rising. — 

But  who  comes  in  such  haste,  in  riding  robes  ? 

What  woman-post  is  this  ?  hath  she  no  husband, 

That  will  take  pains  to  blow  a  horn  before  her^? 

Enter  Lady  Faulconbbidge  and  James  Gurney. 

O  me !  it  is  my  mother. — ^How  now,  good  lady ! 
What  brings  you  here  to  court  so  hastily  ? 

Lady  F.  Where  is  that  slave,  thy  brother  ?  where 
is  he. 
That  holds  in  chase  mine  honour  up  and  down  ? 

Bast.  My  brother  Robert  ?  old  sir  Robert's  son  ? 
Colbrand'  the  giant,  that  same  mighty  man  ? 
Is  it  sir  Robert's  son,  that  you  seek  so  ? 

Lady  F.  Sir  Robert's  son !    Ay,  thou  unreverend 
boy. 
Sir  Robert's  son :  why  seom'st  thou  at  sir  Robert  ? 
He  is  sir  Robert's  son,  and  so  art  thou. 

Bast  James  Gurney,   wilt   thou  give  us  leave   a 
while? 

Gur.  Good  leave,  good  Philip. 

the  teeond  and  Uter  folios  do  not  ODnreci  the  miflprint,  although  very  obrioaa 
from  the  next  line.    ^  Smack  "  waa  first  sabstituted  by  Theobald. 

*  That  will  take  pains  to  blow  a  hokn  before  her  f  ]  The  allosion  is  of 
eomse  deoble^ — ^to  the  horn  of  a  pcd^  and  to  the  horn  of  saeh  a  husband  as 
Lady  Fanleonbridge  had  rendered  hen, 

*  Colbrand — ]  CoOmmA  was  the  Danish  giant,  whom  Gny  of  Warwick  dis* 
eamfiied  in  the  presence  of  King  Athelstan.  This  line  reads  as  if  quoted  from 
an  old  romance  or  ballad,  in  which  die  acts  of  Gay  and  Colbrand  were  cel^ 
brated.  ^  The  History  of  Guy  Earl  of  Warwidc/'  by  S.  Rowlands,  did  not 
come  ont  until  1607  ;  but  a  romance  on  the  same  incidents  had  appeared  long 
before,  haring  been  printed  by  W.  Copland  and  J.  Gawood.  A  fragment  of  an 
edition,  from  the  types  of  Pynson,  or  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  is  also  in  existence. 
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BiisL  Philip  ? — sparrow* ! — James, 

There's  tojs  abroad :  anon  FU  tell  thee  more. 

[^Ejdt  GUBNEY. 

Madam,  I  was  not  old  sir  Robert's  son : 
Sir  Robert  might  have  eat  his  part  in  me 
Upon  Good-friday,  and  ne'er  broke  his  fast 
Sir  Robert  could  do  well :  marry,  to  confess, 
Could  he  get  me'?     Sir  Robert  could  not  do  it : 
We  know  his  handy-work. — ^Therefore,  good  mother. 
To  whom  am  I  beholding  for  these  limbs  ? 
Sir  Robert  neyer  holp  to  make  this  leg. 

Lady  F.  Hast  thou  conspired  with  thy  brother,  too. 
That  for  thine  own  gain  should'st  defend  mine  honour  ? 
What  means  this  scorn,  thou  most  untoward  knave  ? 

Bast  Knight,  knight,  good  mother, — ^Basilisco-like*. 
What !  I  am  dubb'd ;  I  have  it  on  my  shoulder. 
But,  mother,  I  am  not  sir  Robert's  son  ; 
I  have  disclaim'd  sir  Robert,  and  my  land ; 
Legitimation,  name,  and  all  is  gone. 
Then,  good  my  mother,  let  me  know  my  father : 
Some  proper  man,  I  hope ;  who  was  it,  mother  ? 

Ladtf  F.  Hast  thou  denied  thyself  a  Faulconbridge  ? 

BasU  As  faithfully  as  I  deny  the  devil. 

Lady  F.  King  Richard  Coeur-de-lion  was  thy  fiither. 
By  long  and  vehement  suit  1  was  seduc'd 
To  make  room  for  him  in  my  husband's  bed.— 
Heaven !  lay  not  my  transgression  to  my  charge, 

*  Philip  f — Bpanrow  !]  Philip  was  the  old  name  given  to  a  sparrow.  The 
Bastard  means,  that  he  is  no  longer  to  he  called  by  an  appellation  whieh  belongs 
to  so  insignificant  an  animal. 

'  Conld  HE  get  me  f  ]     The  folios  omit  ^  he,"  which  is  necessary  to  the  sense. 

*  —  Basilisoo-like.]  Basilisco  is  a  cowardly  braggart  in  the  old  play  of 
^  Soliman  and  Peraeda,"  1699,  who  claims  to  be  a  knight.  The  piece  must  bare 
been  popular,  and  has  been  attributed  to  Thomas  Kyd,  the  author  of  ''  The 
Spanish  Tragedy."  The  date  when  ''  Soliman  and  Perseda"  was  written  has 
not  been  ascertained,  but  it  was  anterior  to  ^  King  John,"  and  in  it  we  meet 
with  just  the  same  substitution  of  **  knave  "  for  ^  knight,"  in  a  passage  which 
Theobald  pointed  out : — 

''  Banli»oo.  I,  the  aforesaid  Basilisco,  hdgjht ;  good  fellow,  hughi. 
Pitkm.  KnatoCy  good  fellow,  knave,*' 
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That  art  the  issue  of  my  dear  offence*, 
Which  was  so  strongly  urg'd,  past  my  defence. 

Bast.  Now,  by  this  light,  were  I  to  get  again. 
Madam,  I  would  not  wish  a  better  father. 
Some  sins  do  bear  their  privilege  on  earth. 
And  so  doth  yours ;  your  feult  was  not  your  folly : 
Needs  must  you  lay  your  heart  at  his  dispose. 
Subjected  tribute  to  commanding  love. 
Against  whose  fury  and  unmatched  force 
The  aweless  lion  could  not  wage  the  fight. 
Nor  keep  his  princely  heart  from  Richard's  hand. 
He,  that  perforce  robs  lions  of  their  hearts. 
May  easily  win  a  woman's.    Ay,  my  mother, 
With  all  my  heart  I  thank  thee  for  my  &ther ! 
Who  lives,  and  dares  but  say  thou  didst  not  well 
When  I  was  got,  I'll  send  his  soul  to  hell. 
Come,  lady,  I  will  show  thee  to  my  kin ; 

And  they  shall  say,  when  Richard  me  begot. 
If  thou  hadst  said  him  nay,  it  had  been  sin : 
Who  says  it  was,  he  lies :  I  say,  'twas  not. 

\^Eseunt. 


ACT  11.     SCENE  I. 

France.     Before  the  Walls  of  Angiers. 

Enter^  on  one  side,  the  Archduke  o/*  Austria,  and  Forces; 
on  the  other,  Philip,  King  of  France,  and  Forces ; 
Lewis,  Constance,  Aethur,  and  Attendants. 

Lew.  Before  Angiers  well  met,  brave  Austria. — 
Arthur,  that  great  fore-runner  of  thy  blood, 

*  That  art  the  issue  of  my  dear  offence,]  The  meaning  is,  **  Let  not  heaven 
and  you,  that  art  the  issue  of  my  dear  offence,  lay  the  transgression  to  my 
charge."  The  modem  reading  has  generally  been  to  make  a  period  at  ''charge," 
and  to  begin  a  new  sentence  with  **  Thou  art,"  &e. ;  but  all  the  old  editions 
give  the  passage  as  in  our  text,  and  no  alteration  is  required. 

VOL.  IV.  C 
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Richard,  that  robb'd  the  lion  of  his  heart. 

And  fought  the  holy  wars  in  Palestine, 

By  this  braye  duke  came  early  to  his  grave ' : 

And,  for  amends  to  his  posterity, 

At  our  importance  hither  is  he  come'. 

To  spread  his  colours,  boy,  in  thy  behalf; 

And  to  rebuke  the  usurpation 

Of  thy  unnatural  uncle,  English  John : 

Embrace  him,  love  him,  give  him  welcome  hither. 

Arth.  God  shall  forgive  you  Coeur-de-lion's  death. 
The  rather,  that  you  give  his  oflfepring  life. 
Shadowing  their  right  under  your  wings  of  war. 
I  give  you  welcome  with  a  powerless  hand. 
But  with  a  heart  full  of  unstained  love : 
Welcome  before  the  gates  of  Angiers,  duke. 

Lew.  A  noble  boy  !     Who  would  not  do  thee  right  ? 

Atist  Upon  thy  cheek  lay  I  this  zealous  kiss, 
As  seal  to  this  indenture  of  my  love ; 
That  to  my  home  I  will  no  more  return. 
Till  Angiers,  and  the  right  thou  hast  in  France, 
Together  with  that  pale,  that  white-fac'd  shore. 
Whose  foot  spurns  back  the  ocean's  roaring  tides, 
And  coops  from  other  lands  her  islanders. 
Even  till  that  England,  hedg'd  in  with  the  main. 
That  water-walled  bulwark,  still  secure 
And  confident  from  foreign  purposes. 
Even  till  that  utmost  comer  of  the  west 
Salute  thee  for  her  king :  till  then,  fair  boy, 
Will  I  not  think  of  home,  but  follow  arms. 

>  By  this  brave  dake  came  earlj  to  his  grave  :]  In  the  old  ^  King  John^** 
the  King  of  France  tells  Arthur, 

**  Brave  Austria,  cause  of  Cordelion's  death, 
Is  also  come  to  aid  thee  in  thy  wars." 
This,  as  Steevens  observes,is  an  historical  error ;  Richard  I.  having  lost  his  life 
at  the  siege  of  Chaluz,  long  after  he  had  been  ransomed  out  of  Austria's  power. 
Leopold,  duke  of  Austria,  who  threw  Richard  I.  into  prison,  was  killed  by  a  &U 
from  his  horse,  in  1195,  four  years  before  John  ascended  the  throne. 

>  At  our  iMPoaTAifCB  hither  is  he  eome,]  t.  «.  at  our  importrnmly,  Shake- 
speare many  times  uses  **  important "  for  tm^wrtiifiate.  See  VoL  iL  pp.  109. 90S. 
848.  VoL  iii.  p.  978,  Ae. 
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Const    O !    take  his   mother's    thanks^   a  widow's 
thanks. 
Till  your  strong  hand  shall  help  to  give  him  strength. 
To  make  a  more  requital  to  your  loTe. 

Aust.  The  peace  of  heaven  is  theirs,  that  lift  their 
swords 
In  such  a  just  and  charitable  war. 

K.  Phi.  Well  then,  to  work.    Our  cannon  shall  be 
bent 
Against  the  brows  of  this  resisting  town : — 
Call  for  our  chiefest  men  of  discipline. 
To  cull  the  plots  of  best  advantages. 
We'll  lay  before  this  town  our  royal  bones, 
Wade  to  the  market-place  in  Frenchmen's  blood, 
But  we  will  make  it  subject  to  this  boy. 

Const  Stay  for  an  answer  to  your  embassy. 
Lest  unadvis'd  you  stain  your  swords  with  blood. 
My  lord  Chatillon  may  from  England  bring 
That  right  in  peace,  which  here  we  urge  in  war ; 
And  then  we  shall  repent  each  drop  of  blood. 
That  hot  rash  haste  so  indirectly  shed. 

Enter  Chatillon. 

jBT.  Phi.  A  wonder,  lady ! — ^lo,  upon  thy  wish. 
Our  messenger,  Chatillon,  is  arriv'd. — 
What  England  says,  say  briefly,  gentle  lord ; 
We  coldly  pause  for  thee :  Chatillon,  speak. 

Chat.  Then  tiun  your  forces  from  this  paltry  siege. 
And  stir  them  up  against  a  mightier  task. 
England,  impatient  of  your  just  demands. 
Hath  put  himself  in  arms :  the  adverse  winds. 
Whose  leisure  I  have  stay'd,  have  given  him  time 
To  land  his  legions  all  as  soon  as  I. 
His  marches  are  expedient^  to  this  town; 
His  forces  strong,  his  soldiers  confident. 
With  him  along  is  come  the  mother-queen, 

*  —  expedient—]    i. «.  expeditione.    See  Vol.  m.  p.  46,  note  6. 

c  2 
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An  Ate  stirring  him  to  blood  and  strife : 
With  her  her  niece,  the  lady  Blanch  of  Spain ; 
With  them  a  bastard  of  the  king's  deceased*, 
And  all  th'  unsettled  humours  of  the  land : 
Rash,  inconsiderate,  fiery  voluntaries, 
With  ladies'  faces,  and  fierce  dragons'  spleens. 
Have  sold  their  fortunes  at  their  native  homes, 
Bearing  their  birthrights  proudly  on  their  backs. 
To  make  a  hazard  of  nevr  fortunes  here. 
In  brief,  a  braver  choice  of  dauntless  spirits. 
Than  now  the  English  bottoms  have  waft  o'er, 
Did  never  float  upon  the  swelling  tide, 
To  do  offence  and  scath  in  Christendom. 

\^I}rufns  heard  within. 
The  interruption  of  their  churlish  drums 
Cuts  off  more  circumstance :  they  are  at  hand. 
To  parley,  or  to  fight ;  therefore,  prepare. 

K.  Phi.  How  much  unlook'd  for  is  this  expedition ! 

Aust.  By  how  much  unexpected,  by  so  much 
We  must  awake  endeavour  for  defence, 
For  courage  mounteth  with  occasion : 
Let  them  be  welcome,  then ;  we  are  prepar'd. 

Enter  King  John,  Elinor,  Blanch,  the  Bastardy  Pem- 
broke, and  Forces. 

K.  John.  Peace  be  to  France ;  if  France  in  peace 
permit 
Our  just  and  lineal  entrance  to  our  own  : 
If  not,  bleed  France,  and  peace  ascend  to  heaven ; 
Whiles  we,  God's  wrathful  agent,  do  correct 
Their  proud  contempt  that  beats  his  peace  to  heaven. 

K.  Phi.  Peace  be  to  England ;  if  that  war  return 
From  France  to  England,  there  to  live  in  peace. 
England  we  love  ;  and,  for  that  England's  sake. 


«  With  them  a  bastard  of  the  king's  deceas'd,]     So  in  the  old  ^  King  John,' 
^  Next  them  a  bastard  of  the  king's  deceas'd, 
A  hardy  wiid-head,  tongh  and  Tentoroas." 
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With  burden  of  our  annour  here  we  sweat. 
This  toil  of  ours  should  be  a  work  of  thine ; 
But  thou  from  loving  England  art  so  for. 
That  thou  hast  under-wrought  his  lawful  king^ 
Cut  off  the  sequence  of  posterity, 
Outfaced  infant  state,  and  done  a  rape 
Upon  the  maiden  virtue  of  the  crown. 
Look  here  upon  thy  brother  Geflfrey's  fece : 
These  eyes,  these  brows,  were  moulded  out  of  his : 
This  little  abstract  doth  contain  that  large. 
Which  died  in  Geffrey,  and  the  hand  of  time 
Shall  draw  this  brief  into  as  huge  a  volume  *. 
That  Geffi^y  was  thy  elder  brother  bom. 
And  this  his  son :  England  was  Geffrey's  right, 
And  this  is  Geffrey's.     In  the  name  of  God, 
How  comes  it,  then,  that  thou  art  call'd  a  king. 

When  living  blood  doth  in  these  temples  beat, 

Which  owe  the  crown  that  thou  o'ermasterest  ? 
K.  John.  From  whom  hast  thou  this  great  commis- 
sion, France, 

To  draw  my  answer  from  thy  articles'? 

K.  Phi.  From  that  supernal  Judge,  that  stirs  good 
thoughts 

In  any  breast  of  strong  authority, 

To  look  into  the  blots  and  stains  of  right. 

That  Judge  hath  made  me  guardian  to  this  boy ; 

Under  whose  warrant  I  impeach  thy  wrong. 

And  by  whose  help  I  mean  to  chastise  it. 
K.  John.  Alack !  thou  dost  usurp  authority. 
K.  Phi.  Excuse :  it  is  to  beat  usurping  down. 

*  That  thou  hast  uiiDEa-WBoroHT  his  kwfiil  Idng,]  i.  e.  under-mined  :  the 
opposite  to  orer-reeched. 

*  Shall  draw  this  bbikp  into  as  hnge  a  Tolume.]  The  word  ^  hrief  "  meant, 
in  ihe  time  of  Shakespeare,  an  abstract,  or  a  short  statement.  We  still  use  it 
m  the  same  manner  when  we  speak  of  a  brief  delirered  to  comisel  in  a  cause. 

'  To  draw  my  answer  pbom  thy  articles  1]  It  has  been  suggested  that  we 
oaght  to  read,  **  To  draw  my  answer  to  thy  articles  ; "  but  the  old  wording  is 
▼ery  intelligible :  the  answer  of  John  was  to  be  drawn  from  the  articles  of  the 
King  of  Fiance,  just  before  propounded. 
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EIL  Who  is  it,  thou  dost  call  usurper,  France  ? 

CoTist  Let  me  make  answer : — ^thy  usurping  son. 

Eli.  Out,  insolent !  thy  basta.rd  shall  be  king. 
That  thou  may'st  be  a  queen,  and  check  the  world ! 

Const.  My  bed  was  ever  to  thy  son  as  true. 
As  thine  was  to  thy  husband,  and  this  boy 
Liker  in  feature  to  his  father  Geffrey, 
Than  thou  and  John,  in  manners  being  as  like, 
As  rain  to  water,  or  devil  to  his  dam. 
My  boy  a  bastard !     By  my  soul,  I  think, 
His  father  never  was  so  true  begot : 
It  cannot  be,  an  if  thou  wert  his  mother. 

Eli.  There's  a  good  mother,  boy,  that  blots   thy 
&ther. 

Const.  There's  a  good  grandam,  boy,  that  would  blot 
thee. 

Amt.  Peace! 

Bast.  Hear  the  crier. 

Aust.  What  the  devil  art  thou? 

Bast.  One  that  vrill  play  the  devil,  sir,  with  you. 
An  'a  may  catch  your  hide  and  you  alone. 
You  are  the  hare  of  whom  the  proverb  goes. 
Whose  valour  plucks  dead  lions  by  the  beard, 
ril  smoke  your  skin-coat,  an  I  catch  you  right : 
Sirrah,  look  to't ;  i'  faith,  I  will,  i'  faith. 

Blanch.  O !  well  did  he  become  that  lion's  robe. 
That  did  disrobe  the  lion  of  that  robe. 

Bast.  It  lies  as  sightly  on  the  back  of  him, 
As  great  Alcides'  shoes  upon  an  ass.— 
But,  ass,  FU  take  that  burden  from  your  back. 
Or  lay  on  that  shall  make  your  shoulders  crack. 

AtisL  What  cracker  is  this  same,  that  deafs  our  ears 
With  this  abundance  of  superfluous  breath  ? 

K.Phi.  Lewis,  determine  what  we  shall  do  straight'. 

*  Lems,  determine  what  we  shall  do  straight.]    This  line,  in  the  folios^  is 
made  part  of  what  is  said  by  Austria,  and  it  stands  thus  : — 

"  King  Lewis,  determine,"  &c 
Lewis  was  not  king,  bat  Philip.    The  error  may  have  arisen  meivly  from  not 
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Lew.  Women  and  fools,  break  off  your  conference.— 
King  John,  this  is  the  Terj  sum  of  all : 
England,  and  Ireland,  Anjou*,  Touraine,  Maine, 
In  right  of  Arthur  do  I  claim  of  thee. 
Wilt  thou  resign  them,  and  lay  down  thy  arms  ? 

K.  John.  My  life  as  soon :  I  do  defy  thee,  France- 
Arthur  of  Bretagne,  yield  thee  to  my  hand. 
And  out  of  my  dear  love  FU  give  thee  more. 
Than  e'er  the  coward  hand  of  Fiance  can  win  : 
Submit  thee,  boy. 

Eli.  Come  to  thy  grandam,  child. 

Canst.  Do,  child,  go  to  it'  grandam,  child : 
Give  grandam  kingdom,  and  it'  gmndam  will 
Give  it  a  plum,  a  cherry,  and  a  fig : 
There's  a  good  grandam. 

Arih.  Good  my  mother,  peace ! 

I  would  that  I  were  low  laid  in  my  grave ; 
I  am  not  worth  this  coil  that's  made  for  me. 

Eli.  His  mother  shames  him  so,  poor  boy,  he  weeps. 

Const.  Now  shame  upon  you,  whe'r  she  does^  or  no**! 
His  grandam's  wrongs,  and  not  his  mother's  shames, 
Draw  those  heaven-moving  pearls  from  his  poor  eyes, 
Which  heaven  shall  take  in  nature  of  a  fee : 
Ay,  with  these  crystal  beads  heaven  shall  be  brib'd 
To  do  him  justice,  and  revenge  on  you. 

Eli.  Thou  monstrous  slanderer  of  heaven  and  earth ! 

Const.  Thou  monstrous  injurer  of  heaven  and  earth ! 
Call  not  me  slanderer :  thou,  and  thine,  usurp 
The  dominations,  royalties,  and  rights. 
Of  this  oppressed  boy.     This  is  thy  eldest  son's  son, 
Infortunate  in  nothing  but  in  thee : 
Thy  sins  are  visited  in  this  poor  child ; 

fnrintfaig  King  in  Italic,  as  the  prefix  of  the  speech,  which  seems  clearly  to 
beloDg  to  Kittg  Philip. 

•  —  Anjou,]     In  all  the  old  copies,  Angiers  is  misprinted  for  Anjou. 

>*  Now  shame  npon  you,  whb'r  she  dues,  or  no !]  Another  instance  in  which 
wkdktr  m  printed  wkm^  in  the  old  copies.  The  nsoal  coarse  is  to  leave  these 
disqrlhkblcs  to  he  pronoanoed  in  the  time  of  a  monoqrUftUe. 
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The  canon  of  the  law  is  laid  on  him. 
Being  but  the  second  generation 
Removed  from  thy  sin-conceiving  womb. 

K.  John.  Bedlam,  have  done. 

Const  I  have  but  this  to  say, — 

That  he  is  not  only  plagued  for  her  sin. 
But  God  hath  made  her  sin  and  her,  the  plague 
On  this  removed  issue,  plagu'd  for  her. 
And  with  her  plague  her  sin :  his  injury 
Her  injury  the  beadle  to  her  sin. 
All  punish'd  in  the  person  of  this  child. 
And  all  for  her,  a  plague  upon  her' ! 

Eli.  Thou  unadvised  scold,  I  can  produce 
A  will,  that  bars  the  title  of  thy  son. 

Const  Ay,  who  doubts  that  ?  a  will !  a  wicked  will ; 
A  woman's  wilP:  a  canker'd  grandam's  will ! 

K.  Phi.  Peace,  lady !  pause,  or  be  more  temperate. 
It  ill  beseems  this  presence,  to  ciy  aim' 
To  these  ill-tuned  repetitions. — 
Some  trumpet  summon  hither  to  the  walls 
These  men  of  Anglers :  let  us  hear  them  speak. 
Whose  title  they  admit,  Arthur's  or  John's. 

Trumpets  sound.    Enter  Citizens  upon  the  waUs^. 

Cit.  Who  is  it,  that  hath  wam'd  us  to  the  walls  ? 
K.  Phi.  'TIS  France,  for  England. 


*  And  all  for  her :  %  plmgne  upon  her  I]  This  speech  is  given  in  our  text 
exactly  as  it  stands  in  the  old  copies  :  it  has  been  the  source  of  some  eonten- 
tion  among  the  commentators  ;  but  the  meaning,  though  involved,  seems  suffix 
ciently  clear.    Malone  **  suspected  that  two  half  lines  had  been  lost." 

'  A  woman's  will :]    So  in  the  old  **  King  John,"  Elinor  says, 

**  1  can  infer  a  will. 

That  bars  the  way  he  urgeth  by  descent." 
And  Constance  replies, 

**  A  will  indeed  I  a  crabbed  woman's  will,**  &c. 

*  —  to  cry  aim]  i.  «.  to  give  the  word  for  taking  aim  ;  a  phrase  derived 
firom  archery. 

*  Enter  Citizens  upon  the  walls.]  The  economy  of  our  old  stage  could  only 
allow  one  citizen  to  make  his  i4>pearanoe.  ^  Enter  a  Citizen  upon  the  walla  "  is 
the  direction  in  the  folios. 
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K.  John.  England,  for  itself. 

You  men  of  Angiers,  and  my  loving  subjects, — 

K.  Phi.    You  loving  men  of  Angiers,  Arthur's  sub- 
jects. 
Our  trumpet  call'd  you  to  this  gentle  parte. 

K,  John.    For  our  advantage;    therefore,  hear  us 
first. — 
These  flags  of  France,  that  are  advanced  here 
Before  the  eye  and  prospect  of  your  town. 
Have  hither  march'd  to  your  endamagement : 
The  cannons  have  their  bowels  full  of  wrath. 
And  ready  mounted  are  they,  to  spit  forth 
Their  iron  indignation  'gainst  your  walls : 
All  preparation  for  a  bloody  siege, 
And  merciless  proceeding  by  these  French, 
Comfort  your  city's  eyes*,  your  winking  gates ; 
And,  but  for  our  approach,  those  sleeping  stones. 
That  as  a  waist  do  girdle  you  about. 
By  the  compulsion  of  their  ordnance 
By  this  time  from  their  fixed  beds  of  lime 
Had  been  dishabited,  and  wide  havoc  made 
For  bloody  power  to  rush  upon  your  peace. 
But^  on  the  sight  of  us,  your  lawful  king. 
Who  painfully,  vnth  much  expedient  march, 
Have  brought  a  countercheck  before  your  gates, 
To  save  imscratch'd  your  city's  threaten'd  cheeks. 
Behold,  the  French  amaz'd  vouchsafe  a  parle ; 
And  now,  instead  of  bullets  wrapp'd  in  fire. 
To  make  a  shaking  fever  in  your  walls. 
They  shoot  but  calm  words,  folded  up  in  smoke, 
To  make  a  &ithless  error  in  your  ears : 
Which  trust  accordingly,  kind  citizens, 
And  let  us  in,  your  king ;  whose  labour'd  spirits, 
Forwearied  in  this  action  of  swift  speed, 

*  CoMFOBi  your  city's  eyes,]  So  all  the  old  copies  :  King  John  is  evidently 
speaking  ironically.  Rowe  altered '* comfort"  to  eonfrotU^  and  such  has  since 
heen  the  received  reading. 
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Crave  harbourage  within  your  city  walls. 

K.  Phi.  When  I  have  said,  make  answer  to  us  both. 
Lo !  in  this  right  hand,  whose  protection 
Is  most  divinely  vow*d  upon  the  right 
Of  him  it  holds,  stands  young  Plantagenet, 
Son  to  the  elder  brother  of  this  man. 
And  king  o'er  him,  and  all  that  he  enjoys. 
For  this  down-trodden  equity,  we  tread 
In  warlike  march  these  greens  before  your  town ; 
Being  no  farther  enemy  to  you. 
Than  the  constraint  of  hospitable  zeal, 
In  the  relief  of  this  oppressed  child. 
Religiously  provokes.     Be  pleased,  then, 
To  pay  that  duty,  which  you  truly  owe, 
To  him  that  owes  it*,  namely,  this  young  prince; 
And  then  our  arms,  like  to  a  muzzled  bear, 
Save  in  aspect,  have  all  offence  seaFd  up : 
Our  cannons'  malice  vainly  shall  be  spent 
Against  th'  invulnerable  clouds  of  heaven ; 
And  with  a  ble$>sed  and  unvex'd  retire. 
With  unhack'd  swords,  and  helmets  all  unbruis'd. 
We  will  bear  home  that  lusty  blood  again. 
Which  here  we  came  to  spout  against  your  town. 
And  leave  your  children,  wives,  and  you,  in  peace. 
But  if  you  fondly  pass  our  proffer'd  offer, 
TTis  not  the  roundure  of  your  old-fac'd  walls 
Can  hide  you  from  our  messengers  of  war. 
Though  all  these  English,  and  their  discipline, 
Were  harbour'd  in  their  rude  circumference. 
Then,  tell  us ;  shall  your  city  call  us  lord. 
In  that  behalf  which  we  have  challenged  it, 
Or  shall  we  give  the  signal  to  our  rage, 

*  To  pay  that  duty,  which  you  truly  owb. 
To  him  that  owes  it ;]  This  passage  affords  an  instance  of  the  use  of  the 
verb  "  owe  '*  in  its  two  senses ;  to  ovce,  as  we  now  ordinarily  employ  it,  and  to 
own,  which  it  formerly  signified,  and  of  which  sense  examples  in  Shakespeare 
and  his  contemporaries  are  endless.  See  VoL  iL  pp.  45.  136.  297*  416L  VoL  iiL 
pp.  254. 348,  &C. 
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And  stalk  in  blood  to  our  possession  ? 

CiL  In  brief,  we  are  the  king  of  Eng1and*s  subjects : 
For  him,  and  in  his  right,  we  hold  this  town '. 

K.  John.  Acknowledge  then  the  king,  and  let  me  in. 

CiL  That  can  we  not ;  but  he  that  proves  the  king. 
To  him  will  we  prove  loyal :  till  that  time. 
Have  we  ramm'd  up  our  gates  against  the  world. 

K.  John.  Doth  not  the  crown  of  England  prove  the 
king? 
And,  if  not  that,  I  bring  you  witnesses, 
Twice  fifteen  thousand  hearts  of  England's  breed,— 

BasL  Bastards,  and  else. 

K.  John.  To  verify  our  title  with  their  lives. 

K.  Phi.  As  many,  and  as  well-bom  bloods  as  those, — 

Bast.  Some  bastards,  too. 

K.  Phi.  Stand  in  his  &ce  to  contradict  his  claim. 

CiL  Till  you  compound  whose  right  is  worthiest. 
We  for  the  worthiest  hold  the  right  from  both. 

K.  John.  Then  God  forgive  the  sin  of  all  those  souIb, 
That  to  their  everlasting  residence 
Before  the  dew  of  evening  fall  shall  fleet. 
In  dreadful  trial  of  our  kingdom's  king ! 

K.  Phi.    Amen,   Amen.  —  Mount,    chevaliers  !   to 
arms! 

Bast.  St.  George,  that  swing'd  the  dragon,  and  e'er 
since. 
Sits  on  his  horseback  at  mine  hostess*  door. 
Teach  us  some  fence !  [Tb  Austkia.]  Sirrah,  were  I  at 

home. 
At  your  den,  sirrah,  with  your  lioness, 
I  would  set  an  ox-head  to  your  lion's  hide. 
And  make  a  monster  of  you. 

A  ust.  Peace !  no  more. 

Bast.  O !  tremble,  for  you  hear  the  lion  roar. 

7  For  him,  ud  in  his  right,  we  hold  this  town.]    So  in  the  old  <*  King  John,'* 
the  citizen  on  the  wall  replies, 

^  For  him,  and  in  hit  right,  we  hold  <mr  town.*' 
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K.  John,  Up  higher  to  the  plain ;  where  we'll  set 
forth 
In  best  appointment  all  onr  regiments. 

Bast.  Speed,  then,  to  take  advantage  of  the  field. 
K.  Phi.  It  shall  be  so; — [^To  Lewis.]  and  at  the 
other  hill 
Command  the  rest  to  stand. — God,  and  our  right ! 


SCENE  11. 

The  Same. 

Alarums  and  Excursions ;  then  a  Retreat.    Enter  a 
French  Herald^  mth  trumpets^  to  the  gates. 

F.  Her.  You  men  of  Angiers,  open  wide  your  gates. 
And  let  young  Arthur,  duke  of  Bretagne,  in. 
Who  by  the  hand  of  France  this  day  hath  made 
Much  work  for  tears  in  many  an  English  mother. 
Whose  sons  lie  scatter'd  on  the  bleeding  ground : 
Many  a  widow's  husband  grovelling  lies, 
Coldly  embracing  the  discolour'd  earth, 
And  victory,  with  little  loss,  doth  play 
Upon  the  dancing  banners  of  the  French, 
Who  are  at  hand,  triumphantly  display'd, 
To  enter  conquerors,  and  to  proclaim 
Arthur  of  Bretagne,  England's  king,  and  yours. 

Enter  an  English  Herald^  with  trumpets. 

E.  Her.    Rejoice,  you  men  of  Angiers,  ring  your 
bells: 
King  John,  your  king  and  England's,  doth  approach, 
Commander  of  this  hot  malicious  day. 
Their  armours,  that  march'd  hence  so  silver-bright. 
Hither  return  all  gilt  with  Frenchmen's  blood. 
There  stuck  no  plume  in  any  English  crest, 
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That  is  removed  by  a  staff  of  France : 

Our  colours  do  return  in  those  same  hands, 

That  did  display  them  when  we  first  march'd  forth ; 

And  like  a  jolly  troop  of  huntsmen  come 

Our  lusty  English,  all  with  purpled  hands, 

Dyed  in  the  dying  slaughter  of  their  foes. 

Open  your  gates,  and  give  the  victors  way. 

Cit.  Heralds,  from  off  our  towers*  we  might  behold. 
From  first  to  last,  the  onset  and  retire 
Of  both  your  armies ;  whose  equality 
By  our  best  eyes  cannot  be  censured : 
Blood  hath  bought  blood,  and  blows  have  answered 

blows ; 
Strength  match'd  with  strength,  and  power  confronted 

power: 
Both  are  alike ;  and  both  alike  we  like. 
One  must  prove  greatest :  while  they  weigh  so  even. 
We  hold  our  town  for  neither,  yet  for  both. 

EnteTy  at  one  side^  Kino  John,  with  his  poficer^  Elinor, 
Blanch,  and  the  Bastard ;  at  the  other^  King  Philip, 
Lewis,  Austria,  and  forces^. 

K.  John.  France,  hast  thou  yet  more  blood  to  cast 
away? 
Say,  shall  the  current  of  our  right  roam  on  ? 
Whose  passage,  vex'd  with  thy  impediment, 
Shall  leave  his  native  channel,  and  o'er-swell 
With  course  disturbed  even  thy  confining  shores. 
Unless  thou  let  his  silver  water  keep 
A  peaceful  progress  to  the  ocean. 

*  CSf.  Heralds,  from  off  oar  towers,  &c.]  In  the  old  copies,  this  speech  has 
the  prefix  of  Hubert,  Possibly  the  actor  of  the  part  of  Hubert  also  personated 
the  citizen,  in  order  that  the  speeches  might  be  well  deUvered,  and  this  may 
hare  led  to  the  insertion  of  his  name  in  the  MS. 

t  —  Austria,  and  forces.]  The  following  is  the  simple  direction  in  the  old 
folios,  and  it  is  worth  preserving,  on  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  two 
srmies,  headed  by  their  kings,  are  represented  to  come  upon  the  stage:— 
"  Enter  the  two  Kings  with  their  powers,  al  mwral  doon,*' 
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K.  Phi.  England,  thou  hast  not  sav'd  one  drop  of 
blood, 
In  this  hot  trial,  more  than  we  of  France ; 
Rather,  lost  more :  and  by  this  hand  I  swear. 
That  sways  the  earth  this  climate  overlooks^ 
Before  we  will  lay  down  our  just>-bome  arms. 
We'll  put  thee  down,  'gainst  whom  these  arms  we  bear. 
Or  add  a  royal  number  to  the  dead. 
Gracing  the  scroll,  that  tells  of  this  war's  loss, 
With  slaughter  coupled  to  the  name  of  kings. 

Bast.  Ha !  majesty,  how  high  thy  glory  towers. 
When  the  rich  blood  of  kings  is  set  on  fire. 
O !  now  doth  death  line  his  dead  chaps  with  steel ; 
The  swords  of  soldiers  are  his  teeth,  his  fangs ; 
And  now  he  feasts,  mousing  the  flesh  of  men'. 
In  undetermin'd  differences  of  kings. — 
Why  stand  these  royal  fronts  amazed  thus  ? 
Cry,  havock,  kings !  back  to  the  stained  field. 
You  equal  potents^  fiery-kindled  spirits ! 
Then  let  confusion  of  one  part  confirm 
The  other's  peace ;  till  then,  blows,  blood,  and  death ! 

K.  John.  Whose  party  do  the  townsmen  yet  admit  ? 

K.  Phi.   Speak,  citizens,  for    England,  who's   your 
king? 
*    Cit.    The  king  of  England,   when  we  know  the 
king. 

K.  Phi.  Know  him  in  us,  that  here  hold  up  his  right. 

K.  John.  In  us,  that  are  our  own  great  deputy. 
And  bear  possession  of  our  person  here ; 
Lord  of  our  presence,  Anglers,  and  of  you. 

Cit.  A  greater  power  than  we  denies  all  this ; 
And,  till  it  be  undoubted,  we  do  lock 

>  —  Mousivo  the  fleah  of  men,]  See  **  Midsninmer-Nigbt's  Droun,"  VoL  ii. 
p.  462,  note  1.  In  both  inittiuioeii  the  word  is  moiifiii^,  and  it  also  oocuib  in  Sir 
R.  Fanshaw's  truisUtbn  of  Potior  Fido,  164B. 

>  Yon  sqUAL  raTBNis,]  "  Potenta  "  majr,  m  Steevens  Htys,  be  pot  for  polm- 
tatm;  bat  by  ** equal  potente"  the  Bastard  seema  rather  to  mean,  that  the 
Tietory  being  undecided,  the  two  kings  an  tqmrptUM. 
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Our  former  scruple  in  our  strong-barr'd  gates. 
Kings  of  our  fear';  until  our  fears,  resolv'd, 
Be  by  some  certain  king  purg'd  and  deposed. 

Bust.    By  heaven,  these  scroyles  of  Anglers^  flout 
you,  kings. 
And  stand  securely  on  their  battlements. 
As  in  a  theatre,  whence  they  gape  and  point 
At  your  industrious  scenes  and  acts  of  death. 
Your  royal  presences  be  rul'd  by  me : 
Do  like  the  mutines  of  Jerusalem  ^ 
Be  friends  awhile,  and  both  conjointly  bend 
Your  sharpest  deeds  of  malice  on  this  town. 
By  east  and  west  let  France  and  England  mount 
Their  battering  cannon,  charged  to  the  mouths. 
Till  their  soul-fearing  clamours  have  brawl'd  down 
The  flinty  ribs  of  this  contemptuous  city : 
rd  play  incessantly  upon  these  jades. 
Even  till  unfenced  desolation 
Leave  them  as  naked  as  the  vulgar  air. 
That  done,  dissever  your  united  strengths. 
And  part  your  mingled  colours  once  again ; 
Turn  face  to  face,  and  bloody  point  to  point ; 

*  Kings  of  imr  fear  ;]  This  ib  the  old  i^Dihentic  readipg,  which  the  sense 
does  not  require  \m  to  alter.  The  meaoing  of  the  citizens  is,  that  they  will 
be  ruled  by  their  fear,  admitting  no  other  monarch,  until  it  shall  have  been 
seen  which  power  is  the  stroi^gest,  that  of  England  or  France.  Tyrwhitt 
recommended  that  the  passage  should  run  "  Kmfd  oioarfevt,*'  and  Warburton, 
**  Kings  <»re  our  fear.**  Malone  adopted  the  former.  The  speech  is  erroneously 
assigned  to  King  Philip  in  all  the  folios. 

*  —  these  SCBOTUB  of  Angiers]  i.  e.  §ooh»  of  AngievB,  from  the  French, 
monniUt.  Ben  Jonson  uses  it  twice  in  the  same  sense,  but  I  do  not  recollect  to 
have  met  with  it  in  any  other  dramatist  of  the  time. 

*  Do  like  the  mutimbs  of  Jerusalem,]  t.  e.  the  muHmeen  of  Jerusalem.  In 
the  case  alluded  to,  the  nmtineers,  or  seditious  parties,  of  Jerusalem  combined 
their  forces  against  the  Roman  besiegers :  here,  the  conTerse  was  proposed^ 
the  besiegers  were  to  unite  against  the  inhabitants  of  the  town.  This  erent, 
during  the  siege  of  Jeiusalem,  as  Malone  pointed  out,  is  found  related  in  Joseph 
Ben  Grorion's  "  Historic  of  the  Latter  Tymes  of  the  Jewes  Common- Weale," 
tnaslated  by  Peter  Morwyng,  and  originally  published,  not  as  Malone  states  in 
1676,  but  in  1668.  Henslowe,  in  his  Diary,  mentions  a  play  to  which  he  gives 
the  title  of  **  Titus  and  Vespasian,"  under  date  April,  1691,  perhaps  relating  to 
the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  in  which  the  combination  of  **  the  mutines  of  Jerusalem" 
against  the  Roman  bedegers  might  form  an  incident. 
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Then,  in  a  moment,  fortune  shall  cull  forth 

Out  of  one  side  her  happy  minion. 

To  whom  in  &Tour  she  shall  give  the  day, 

And  kiss  him  with  a  glorious  victory. 

How  like  you  this  wild  counsel,  mighty  states  ? 

Smacks  it  not  something  of  the  policy  ? 

K.  John.    Now,  by  the  sky  that  hangs  above  our 
heads, 
I  like  it  well. — France,  shall  we  knit  our  powers. 
And  lay  this  Anglers  even  with  the  ground. 
Then,  after,  fight  who  shall  be  king  of  it  ? 

Ba&L  An  if  thou  hast  the  mettle  of  a  king. 
Being  wrong'd  as  we  are  by  this  peevish  town. 
Turn  thou  the  mouth  of  thy  artillery. 
As  we  will  ours,  against  these  saucy  walls ; 
And  when  that  we  have  dash'd  them  to  the  ground. 
Why,  then  defy  each  other,  and,  pell-mell. 
Make  work  upon  ourselves  for  heaven,  or  hell. 

K.  Phi.  Let  it  be  so. — Say,  where  will  you  assault  ? 

K.  John.  We  from  the  west  will  send  destruction 
Into  this  city's  bosom. 

Awt.  I  from  the  north. 

K.  Phi.  Our  thunder  fix)m  the  south. 

Shall  rain  their  drift  of  bullets  on  this  town. 

Bast.  O,  prudent  discipline  !     From  north  to  south, 
Austria  and  France  shoot  in  each  other's  mouth  : 

[Aside. 
I'll  stir  them  to  it. — Come,  away,  away ! 

Cit.    Hear  us,  great  kings :   vouchsafe  a  while  to 
stay. 
And  I  shall  show  you  peace,  and  fair-fiic'd  league ; 
Win  you  this  city  without  stroke,  or  woimd ; 
Rescue  those  breathing  lives  to  die  in  beds. 
That  here  come  sacrifices  for  the  field. 
Persever  not,  but  hear  me,  mighty  kings. 

K.  John.    Speak  on,  with  fiivour :    we  are  bent  to 
hear. 
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Cit.  That  daughter  there  of  Spain,  the  lady  Blanch, 
Is  near  to  England :  look  upon  the  years 
Of  Lewis  the  Dauphin,  and  that  lovely  maid. 
If  lusty  love  should  go  in  quest  of  beauty, 
Where  should  he  find  it  fairer  than  in  Blanch  ? 
If  zealous  love  should  go  in  search  of  virtue, 
Where  should  he  find  it  purer  than  in  Blanch  ? 
If  love  ambitious  sought  a  match  of  birth. 
Whose  veins  bound  richer  blood  than  lady  Blanch  ? 
Such  as  she  is,  in  beauty,  virtue,  birth, 
Is  the  young  Dauphin  every  way  complete : 
If  not  complete  of,  say,  he  is  not  she*; 
And  she  again  wants  nothing,  to  name  want. 
If  want  it  be  not,  that  she  is  not  he : 
He  is  the  half  part  of  a  blessed  man. 
Left  to  be  finished  by  such  as  she'; 
And  she  a  fair  divided  excellence. 
Whose  fulness  of  perfection  lies  in  him. 
O  !  two  such  silver  currents,  when  they  join. 
Do  glorify  the  banks  that  bound  them  in ; 
And  two  such  shores  to  two  such  streams  made  one. 
Two  such  controlling  bounds  shall  you  be,  kings, 
To  these  two  princes,  if  you  marry  them. 
This  union  shall  do  more  than  battery  can 
To  our  fast-closed  gates ;  for,  at  this  match. 
With  SMdfter  spleen  than  powder  can  enforce. 
The  mouth  of  passage  shall  we  fling  wide  ope, 
And  give  you  entrance ;  but,  without  this  match. 
The  sea  enraged  is  not  half  so  deaf, 
Lions  more  confident,  mountains  and  rocks 
More  free  from  motion ;  no,  not  death  himself 
In  mortal  fury  half  so  peremptory, 
As  we  to  keep  this  city. 

*  If  not  complete  of,  say,  he  is  not  she  ;]  The  meaning  is  that  if  the  Danphin 
be  not  complete  of,  or  in,  Uieee  qualities,  it  ia  merely  becanae  he  is  not  Blanch. 
Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  and  subsequent  editors,  changed  the  preposition  "  of*'  into 
the  interjection  O  1  but  needlessly,  the  old  copies  being  quite  intelligible. 

7  —  by  such  AS  shb  ;]  Possibly  we  ought  to  read,  **  by  such  a  db«." 

VOL.  IV.  D 
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Bast.  Here*8  a  stay. 

That  shakes  the  rotten  carcase  of  old  death 
Out  of  his  rags !     Here's  a  large  mouth,  indeed. 
That  spits  forth  death,  and  mountains,  rocks,  and  seas ; 
Talks  as  femiliarly  of  roaring  lions» 
As  maids  of  thirteen  do  of  puppy-dogs. 
What  cannoneer  begot  this  lusty  blood  ? 
He  speaks  plain  cannon-fire,  and  smoke,  and  bounce ; 
He  gives  the  bastinado  with  his  tongue ; 
Our  ears  are  cudgelled  :  not  a  word  of  his. 
But  buffets  better  than  a  fist  of  France. 
Zounds !  I  was  never  so  bethump'd  with  words, 
Since  I  first  caird  my  brother's  fether  dad. 

Eli.  Son,  list  to  this  conjunction ;  make  this  match  ; 
Give  with  our  niece  a  dowry  large  enough, 
For  by  this  knot  thou  shalt  so  surely  tie 
Thy  now  unsur'd  assurance  to  the  crown. 
That  yond'  green  boy  shall  have  no  sun  to  ripe 
The  bloom  that  promiseth  a  mighty  fruit. 
I  see  a  yielding  in  the  looks  of  France ; 
Mark,  how  they  whisper :  urge  them  while  their  souls 
Are  capable  of  this  ambition. 
Lest  zeal,  now  melted  by  the  windy  breath 
Of  soft  petitions,  pity,  and  remorse, 
Cool  and  congeal  again  to  what  it  was. 

Cit.  Why  answer  not  the  double  majesties 
This  friendly  treaty  of  our  threatened  town  ? 

K.  Phi.  Speak  England  first,  that  hath  been  forward 
first 
To  speak  unto  this  city :  what  say  you  ? 

K.  John.  If  that  the  Dauphin  there,  thy  princely 
son. 
Can  in  this  book  of  beauty  read,  I  love, 
Her  dowry  shall  weigh  equal  with  a  queen : 
For  Anjou*,  and  fiiur  Touraine,  Maine,  Poictiers, 

*  For  Anjou,]    The  old  copy  reads  AngUn,  but  the  same  mistake  has  been 
before  committed.    See  p.  23.    ADgiers  is  specially  excepted  by  King  John. 
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And  all  that  we  upon  this  side  the  sea 
(Except  this  city  now  hy  us  hesieg'd) 
Find  liable  to  our  crown  and  dignity, 
Shall  gild  her  bridal  bed,  and  make  her  rich 
In  titles,  honours,  and  promotions, 
As  she  in  beauty,  education,  blood. 
Holds  hand  with  any  princess  of  the  world. 

K.  Phi.  What  say'st  thou,  boy  ?  look  in  the  lady's 
face. 

Lew.  I  do,  my  lord ;  and  in  her  eye  I  find 
A  wonder,  or  a  wondrous  miracle. 
The  shadow  of  myself  formed  in  her  eye. 
Which,  being  but  the  shadow  of  your  son. 
Becomes  a  sun,  and  makes  your  son  a  shadow. 
I  do  protest,  I  never  lov'd  myself. 
Till  now  infixed  I  beheld  myself 
Drawn  in  the  flattering  table  of  her  eye. 

[  Whispers  with  Blanch. 

Bast.  Drawn  in  the  flattering  table  of  her  eye. 
Hanged  in  the  frowning  wrinkle  of  her  brow, 
And  quartered  in  her  heart,  he  doth  espy 

Himself  love's  traitor :  this  is  pity  now. 
That  hang'd,  and  drawn,  and  quartered,  there  should 

be. 
In  such  a  love,  so  vile  a  lout  as  he. 

Blanch.  My  uncle's  will  in  this  respect  is  mine : 
If  he  see  aught  in  you,  that  makes  him  like. 
That  any  thing  he  sees,  which  moves  his  liking, 
I  can  with  ease  translate  it  to  my  will ; 
Or  if  you  will,  to  speak  more  properly, 
I  will  enforce  it  easily  to  my  love. 
Farther  I  will  not  flatter  you,  my  lord. 
That  all  I  see  in  you  is  worthy  love, 
Than  this, — ^that  nothing  do  I  see  in  you. 
Though  churlish  thoughts  themselves  should  be  your 

judge. 
That  I  can  find  should  merit  any  hate. 

d2 
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K.  John.  What  say  these  young  ones?     What  say 
you,  my  niece  ? 

Blanch.  That  she  is  bound  in  honour  still  to  do 
What  you  in  wisdom  still  vouchsafe  to  say. 

K.  John.  Speak  then,  prince  Dauphin :  can  you  love 
this  lady  ? 

Lew.  Nay,  ask  me  if  I  can  refrain  from  loye. 
For  I  do  love  her  most  unfeignedly. 

K.  John.   Then   do   I   give  Volquessen',  Touraine, 
Maine, 
Poictiers,  and  Anjou,  these  five  provinces. 
With  her  to  thee ;  and  this  addition  more. 
Full  thirty  thousand  marks  of  English  coin. — 
Philip  of  France,  if  thou  be  pleas'd  withal, 
Command  thy  son  and  daughter  to  join  hands. 

K.  Phi.  It  likes  us  well. — Young  princes,  close  your 
hands. 

AtAst.  And  your  lips  too ;  for,  I  am  well  assured. 
That  I  did  so,  when  I  was  first  assur'd. 

K.  Phi.  Now,  citizens  of  Angiers,  ope  your  gates. 
Let  in  that  amity  which  you  have  made ; 
For  at  saint  Mary's  chapel  presently 
The  rites  of  marriage  shall  be  solemniz'd. — 
Is  not  the  lady  Constance  in  this  troop  ? 
I  know,  she  is  not ;  for  this  match,  made  up. 
Her  presence  would  have  interrupted  much. 
Where  is  she  and  her  son  ?  tell  me,  who  knows. 

Lew.   She  is  sad  and  passionate  at  your  highness* 
tent'^ 

*  —  VolquesBen,]    **  This,"  says  Steeyens,  '*  is  the  ancient  name  for  the 
country  now  called  the  Vemn ;  in  Latin,  Tagw  Fefeaumaiu.    That  part  of  it 
called  the  'Norman  Vexin  was  in  dispute  hetween  Philip  and  John."    In  the 
old  ^  King  John,"  Philip  demands  these  provinces  as  the  dower  of  Blanch : 
**  Then,  I  demand  Volquesson,  Torain,  Main, 
Poiters,  and  Anjou,  these  five  provinces, 
Which  thou,  as  King  of  England,  hold*Bt  in  France." 
John  agrees  to  cede  them,  but  not  until  he  has  consulted  his  mother. 

>*  —  at  your  highness*  tent.]  In  the  old  **  King  John,"  Constance  is  preeent 
at  the  discussion  and  contract,  and  inveighs  bitterly  against  it  after  the  rest  of 
the  characters,  excepting  Arthur,  have  withdrawn. 
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K.  Phi.  And,  by  my  faith,  this  league,  that  we  have 
made. 

Will  give  her  sadness  very  little  cure. — 

Brother  of  England,  how  may  we  content 

This  widow  lady  ?     In  her  right  we  came, 

Which  we,  God  knows,  have  tum'd  another  way. 

To  our  own  vantage. 

K.  John.  We  will  heal  up  all ; 

For  we'll  create  young  Arthur  duke  of  Bretagne, 

And  earl  of  Richmond,  and  this  rich  &ir  town 

We  make  him  lord  of. — Call  the  lady  Constance : 

Some  speedy  messenger  bid  her  repair 

To  our  solemnity. — ^I  trust  we  shall. 

If  not  fiU  up  the  measure  of  her  will. 

Yet  in  some  measure  satisfy  her  so, 

That  we  shall  stop  her  exclamation. 

Go  we,  as  well  as  haste  will  suffer  us. 

To  this  unlook'd  for,  unprepared  pomp. 

[Exeunt  all  bat  the  Bastard. — The  Citizens  retire 
from  the  walls. 
Bast.  Mad  world !  mad  kings  !  mad  composition ! 
John,  to  stop  Arthur's  title  in  the  whole. 
Hath  willingly  departed  with  a  part ; 
And  France,  whose  armour  conscience  buckled  on. 
Whom  zeal  and  charity  brought  to  the  field. 
As  God's  own  soldier,  rounded  in  the  ear' 
With  that  same  purpose-changer,  that  sly  devil, 
That  broker  that  still  breaks  the  pate  of  feith. 
That  daily  break-vow,  he  that  wins  of  all. 
Of  kings,  of  beggars,  old  men,  young  men,  maids, — 
Who  having  no  external  thing  to  lose 
But  the  word  maid,— cheats  the  poor  maid  of  that ; 
That  smooth-faced  gentleman,  tickling  commodity, — 
Commodity,  the  bias  of  the  world ; 
The  world,  who  of  itself  is  peised  welP, 

1  —  ROUiiDKD  in  the  ear]    «.  e.  whispered  in  the  ear.    See  VoL  ilL  p.  441. 
>  The  world,  who  of  itself  ib  pbmbd  well  J    «.  e,  poUedf  or  balaneed  well :  the 
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Made  to  run  even,  upon  even  ground. 

Till  this  advantage,  this  vile  drawing  bias. 

This  sway  of  motion,  this  commodity, 

Makes  it  take  head  from  all  indifferency, 

From  all  direction,  purpose,  course,  intent : 

And  this  same  bias,  this  commodity. 

This  bawd,  this  broker,  this  all-changing  word, 

Clapp*d  on  the  outward  eye  of  fickle  France, 

Hath  drawn  him  from  his  own  determined  aid. 

From  a  resolv'd  and  honourable  war. 

To  a  most  base  and  vile-concluded  peace. 

And  why  rail  I  on  this  commodity? 

But  for  because  he  hath  not  woo'd  me  yet : 

Not  that  I  have  the  power  to  clutch  my  hand, 

When  his  fair  angels  would  salute  my  palm^; 

But  for  my  hand,  as  unattempted  yet. 

Like  a  poor  beggar,  raileth  on  the  rich. 

Well,  whiles  I  am  a  beggar,  I  will  rail. 

And  say,  there  is  no  sin,  but  to  be  rich ; 

And  being  rich,  my  virtue  then  shall  be, 

To  say,  there  is  no  vice  but  beggary. 

Since  kings  break  faith  upon  commodity. 

Gain,  be  my  lord,  for  I  will  worship  thee  ?  [JSW. 

sense  is,  that  ^  commodity,"  t.  e,  expediency,  oonyenience,  or  interest,  throws 
the  world  off  its  balance,  and  makes  it  run  unevenly,  like  a  bowl  with  a  bias. 
See  voL  ii.  p.  520. 
'  Not  that  I  have  the  power  to  clutch  my  hand. 
When  his  fair  angels  would  salute  my  palm  ;]     The  sense  would  perhaps 
be  clearer  if  we  read, 

**  Not  but  I  have  the  power  to  dutch  my  hand ;" 
or,  with  as  slight  a  change, 

"  Not  that  I  have  not  power  to  clutch  my  hand  ;'* 
though  the  meaning  of  the  poet  is  sufficiently  explained  by  what  follows  in  the 
sentence :  the  Bastard  says  that  he  has  the  power  to  clutch  or  close  his  hand, 
but  that  he  has  yet  had  no  temptation  to  do  so. 
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ACT  III.    SCENE  I*. 
The  Same.    The  French  King's  Tent. 

Enter  Constance,  Arthur,  arid  Salisbury. 

Const.  Gone  to  be  married  ?  gone  to  swear  a 
peace? 

False  blood  to  false  blood  join'd  !     Gone  to  be  friends  ? 

Shall  Lewis  have  Blanch,  and  Blanch  those  pro- 
vinces ? 

It  is  not  so ;  thou  hast  misspoke,  misheard : 

Be  well  advis'd,  tell  o'w  thy  tAle  again : 

It  cannot  be ;  thou  dost  but  say  'tis  so. 

I  trust,  I  may  not  trust  thee,  for  thy  word 

Is  but  the  Tain  breath  of  a  common  man : 

Believe  me,  I  do  not  believe  thee,  man ; 

I  have  a  king's  oath  to  the  contrary. 

Thou  shalt  be  punish'd  for  thus  frighting  me, 

For  I  am  sick,  and  capable  of  fears ; 

Oppress'd  with  wrongs,  and  therefore  full  of  fears ;. 

A  widow  ^  husbandless,  subject  to  fears ; 

A  woman,  naturally  bom  to  fears ; 

And  though  thou  now  confess,  thou  didst  but  jest 

With  my  vex'd  spirits,  I  cannot  take  a  truce. 

But  they  will  quake  and  tremble  all  this  day. 

What  dost  thou  mean  by  shaking  of  thy  head  ? 

Why  dost  thou  look  so  sadly  on  my  son  ? 

*  Act  iii.  8C  1.]     In  the  folios  the  second  act  ends  at  the  line  p.  41, 

**  Here  is  my  throne,  bid  kings  come  bow  to  it  ;'* 
bnt  it  18  a  decided  error,  set  right  by  Theobald  :  the  tvro  Kings,  &c.  enter  while 
Constance  is  seated  on  the  ground,  and  there  is  no  change  of  place,  and  no 
interruption  of  the  action. 

*  A  widow,]  This  was  not  the  fact.  ^  Constance,"  says  Malone,  "  was  at 
this  time  married  to  a  third  husband.  Guide,  brother  to  the  Viscount  of  Touars. 
She  had  been  divorced  from  her  second  husband,  Ranulph,  Earl  of  Chester.*' 
In  the  old  **  King  John,"  Constance  speaks  of  herself  as  a  widow  : — 

"If  any  power  will  hear  a  widow's  plaiut,"  &c. 
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What  means  that  hand  upon  that  breast  of  thine  ? 
Why  holds  thine  eye  that  lamentable  rheum. 
Like  a  proud  river  peering  o'er  his  bounds  ? 
Be  these  sad  signs  confirmers  of  thj  words  ? 
Then  speak  again ;  not  all  thy  former  tale. 
But  this  one  word,  whether  thy  tale  be  true. 

Sal.  As  true,  as,  I  believe,  you  think  them  false. 
That  give  you  cause  to  prove  my  saying  true. 

Const.  O  !  if  thou  teach  me  to  believe  this  sorrow, 
Teach  thou  this  sorrow  how  to  make  me  die ; 
And  let  belief  and  life  encounter  so. 
As  doth  the  fury  of  two  desperate  men. 
Which  in  the  very  meeting  fall,  and  die. — 
Lewis  marry  Blanch  !     O,  boy !  then  where  art  thou  ? 
France  friend  with  England !  what  becomes  of  me  ? — 
Fellow,  be  gone ;  I  cannot  brook  thy  sight : 
This  news  hath  made  thee  a  most  ugly  man. 

Sal.  What  other  harm  have  I,  good  lady,  done, 
But  spoke  the  harm  that  is  by  others  done  ? 

Const.  Which  harm  within  itself  so  heinous  is, 
As  it  makes  harmful  all  that  speak  of  it. 

Arih.  I  do  beseech  you,  madam,  be  content. 

Const.  If  thou,  that  bidd'st  me  be  content,  wert 
grim. 
Ugly,  and  slanderous  to  thy  mother's  womb. 
Full  of  unpleasing  blots,  and  sightless  stains. 
Lame,  foolish,  crooked,  swart  •,  prodigious, 
Patch'd  with  foul  moles,  and  eye-offending  marks, 
I  would  not  care,  I  then  would  be  content ; 
For  then  I  should  not  love  thee ;  no,  nor  thou 
Become  thy  great  birth,  nor  deserve  a  crown. 
But  thou  art  fair ;  and  at  thy  birth,  dear  boy. 
Nature  and  fortune  join'd  to  make  thee  great : 

•  —  swart,]    t.  e,  brown,  inclining  to  black.    In  "  Henry  VI."  pt.  i.  Act  i. 
BC.  2,  we  meet  with  the  word  again. 

**  And  whereas  I  was  black  and  tnoari  before.** 
In  the  *' Comedy  of  Errors,"  yoI.  ii.  p.  144,  we  have  ^  Swart  like  my  shoe,  but 
her  htt%  nothing  so  dean  kept*' 
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Of  nature's  gifts  thou  may'st  with  lilies  boast. 
And  with  the  half-blown  rose.   But  fortune,  O ! 
She  is  corrupted,  chang'd,  and  won  from  thee : 
Sh'  adulterates  hourly  with  thine  uncle  John ; 
And  with  her  golden  hand  hath  plucked  on  France 
To  tread  down  fair  respect  of  sovereignty. 
And  made  his  majesty  the  bawd  to  theirs. 
France  is  a  bawd  to  fortune,  and  king  John ; 
That  strumpet  fortune,  that  usurping  John ! — 
Tell  me,  thou  fellow,  is  not  France  forsworn  ? 
Envenom  him  with  words,  or  get  thee  gone, 
And  leave  those  woes  alone,  which  I  alone 
Am  bound  to  under-bear. 

Sal.  Pardon  me,  madam, 

I  may  not  go  without  you  to  the  kings. 

Const  Thou  may'st,  thou  shalt :  I  will  not  go  with 
thee. 
I  will  instruct  my  sorrows  to  be  proud. 
For  grief  is  proud,  and  makes  his  owner  stoop'. 
To  me,  and  to  the  state  of  my  great  grief. 
Let  kings  assemble ;  for  my  griefs  so  great. 
That  no  supporter  but  the  huge  firm  earth 
Can  hold  it  up  :  here  I  and  sorrows  sit ; 
Here  is  my  throne,  bid  kings  come  bow  to  it. 

[She  sits  on  the  ground. 

Enter  King  John,  King  Philip,  Lewis,  Blanch, 
Elinor,  Bastardy  Austria,  and  Attendants. 

K.  Phi.  Tis  true,  fair  daughter ;   and  this  blessed 
day. 
Ever  in  France  shall  be  kept  festival : 

'  For  grief  is  proud,  and  makes  his  owner  stoop.]  This  old  and  sufficiently 
intelligible  reading  has  been  misunderstood  and  perverted  by  most  modem 
editors:  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  and  others  after  him,  substituted  ttaut  for 
"  stoop,"  and  Malone,  who  adheres  to  "  stoop,"  prints  Ut  for  '^  his."  The  mean- 
ing seems  to  be  that  grief  (which  the  poet  personifies)  is  proud  even  while  he 
compels  bis  owner  to  stoop,  as  Constance  did  to  the  earth,  to  reoetre  the  homage 
ofmouArchB, 
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To  solemnize  this  day,  the  glorious  sun 
Stays  in  his  course,  and  plays  the  alchymist. 
Turning,  with  splendour  of  his  precious  eye. 
The  meagre  cloddy  earth  to  glittering  gold : 
The  yearly  course,  that  brings  this  day  about, 
Shall  never  see  it  but  a  holyday. 

Const.  A  wicked  day,  and  not  a  holy  day ! 

[Rising. 
What  hath  this  day  deserved  ?  what  hath  it  done. 
That  it  in  golden  letters  should  be  set. 
Among  the  high  tides',  in  the  calendar? 
Nay,  rather,  turn  this  day  out  of  the  week ; 
This  day  of  shame,  oppression,  perjury : 
Or  if  it  must  stand  still,  let  wives  with  child 
Pray,  that  their  burdens  may  not  fall  this  day, 
Lest  that  their  hopes  prodigiously  be  cross'd : 
But  on  this  day^  let  seamen  fear  no  wreck ; 
No  bargains  break,  that  are  not  this  day  made ; 
This  day  all  things  begun  come  to  ill  end ; 
Yea,  faith  itself  to  hollow  fiilsehood  change ! 

K.  Phi.  By  heaven,  lady,  you  shall  have  no  cause 
To  curse  the  fiur  proceedings  of  this  day. 
Have  I  not  pawn'd  to  you  my  majesty  ? 

Const.  You  have  beguil'd  me  with  a  counterfeit, 
Resembling  majesty,  which,  being  touch'd  and  tried. 
Proves  valueless.     You  are  forsworn,  forsworn  ; 
You  came  in  arms  to  spill  mine  enemies'  blood. 
But  now  in  arms  you  strengthen  it  with  yours : 
The  grappling  vigour,  and  rough  frown  of  war, 
Is  cold  in  amity  and  painted  peace. 
And  our  oppression  hath  made  up  this  league. — 
Arm,  arm,  you  heavens,  against  these  perjur'd  kings ! 
A  widow  cries :  be  husband  to  me,  heavens ! 
Let  not  the  hours  of  this  ungodly  day 

'  —  high  tides,]    i.  e,  Bolemn  seaeoiiB,  times  to  be  observed  above  othczs. 
We  now  say,  hi^  dayt  and  holy  days. 
*  But  on  this  day,  &c.]    i.  e.  Exempt  on  this  day. 
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Wear  out  the  day  in  peace ;  but,  ere  sunset. 
Set  armed  discord  'twixt  these  perjur'd  kings ! 
Hear  me  !  O,  hear  me ! 

AtisL  Ladj  Constance,  peace ! 

Const  War!    war!    no  peace!   peace  is  to  me  a 
war. 
O,  Ljmoges !  O,  Austria !  thou  dost  shame 
That   bloody  spoil :    thou   slave,   thou  wretch,   thou 

coward ; 
Thou  little  valiant,  great  in  villainy ! 
Thou  ever  strong  upon  the  stronger  side  ! 
Thou  fortune's  champion,  that  dost  never  fight 
But  when  her  humorous  ladyship  is  by 
To  teach  thee  safety !  thou  art  perjur'd  too, 
And  sooth'st  up  greatness^®.     What  a  fool  art  thou, 
A  ramping  fool,  to  brag,  and  stamp,  and  swear. 
Upon  my  party !     Thou  cold-blooded  slave. 
Hast  thou  not  spoke  like  thunder  on  my  side  ? 
Been  sworn  my  soldier  ?  bidding  me  depend 
Upon  thy  stars,  thy  fortune,  and  thy  strength  ? 
And  dost  thou  now  fall  over  to  my  foes  ? 
Thou  wear  a  lion's  hide !  doff  it  for  shame. 
And  hang  a  calfs-skin  on  those  recreant  limbs. 

AusL  O,  that  a  man  should  speak  those  words  to 
me! 

Bast.   And    hang  a  calf  SHskin   on    those  recreant 
limbs. 

AusL  Thou  dar'st  not  say  so,  villain,  for  thy  life. 

Bast  And  hang  a  calf  SHskin    on    those  recreant 
limbs. 

IC»  John.  We  like  not  this :  thou  dost  foi^et  thy- 
self. 

>*  And  sooth'st  up  greatDess.]    So  Lodge,  in  the  fint  Satire  of  his  **  Fig  for 
Momns,"  1696, 

^  To  wink  at  follies,  and  to  tooih  up  sins.'* 
This  opportunity  may  be  taken  to  state,  that  the  re-impression  of  this  very  able 
and  interesting  work,  made  at  the  Auchinleck  Press  in  1817,  is  lull  of  mis- 
piints,  extending  eren  to  the  omission  of  entire  lines. 
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Enter  Pandulph. 

K.  Phi.  Here  comes  the  holy  legate  of  the  pope. 

Pand.  Hail,  you  anointed  deputies  of  heaven. 
To  thee,  king  John,  my  holy  errand  is. 
I  Pandulph,  of  fair  Milan  cardinal, 
And  from  Pope  Innocent  the  legate  here. 
Do  in  his  name  religiously  demand, 
Why  thou  against  the  church,  our  holy  mother. 
So  wilfully  dost  spurn ;  and,  force  perforce. 
Keep  Stephen  Langton,  chosen  archbishop 
Of  Canterbury,  from  that  holy  see  ? 
This,  in  our  'foresaid  holy  Other's  name, 
Pope  Innocent,  I  do  demand  of  thee'. 

K.  John.  What  earthy  name  to  interrogatories 
Can  task  the  free  breath  of  a  sacred  king'? 
Thou  canst  not,  cardinal,  devise  a  name 
So  slight,  unworthy,  and  ridiculous, 
To  charge  me  to  an  answer,  as  the  pope. 
Tell  him  this  tale  ;  and  from  the  mouth  of  England, 
Add  thus  much  more, — ^that  no  Italian  priest 
Shall  tithe  or  toll  in  our  dominions ; 
But  as  we  under  heaven  are  supreme  head. 
So,  under  him,  that  great  supremacy. 
Where  we  do  reign,  we  will  alone  uphold. 
Without  th'  assistance  of  a  mortal  hand : 


1  —  I  do  demand  of  thee.]  In  the  old  "  King  John,*'  this  speeeh  thus  standB 
in  prose,  which  Shakespeare  has  done  little  more  than  oonrert  into  not  Terj 
unprosaic  Terse : — 

**  I,  Pandulph,  Cardinal  of  Milan,  and  Legate  from  the  see  of  Rome,  demand 
of  thee,  in  the  name  of  our  holy  father  the  Pope,  Innocent,  why  thou  dost 
(contrary  to  the  laws  of  our  holy  mother  the  Church,  and  our  holy  father,  the 
Pope)  disturb  the  quiet  of  the  Church,  and  disannul  the  election  of  Stephen 
Langton,  whom  his  holiness  hath  elected  Archbishop  of  Ganterbory  t  this,  in 
his  holyness  name,  I  demand  of  thee." 

>  What  KABTHT  name  to  interrogatories 
Can  Task  the  free  breath  of  a  sacred  king  t]     Modem  editors,  since  the 
time  of  Pope,  have  substituted  eartUjf  for  **  earthy,"  an  alteration  not  required. 
The  change  in  the  next  line  of  tad,  as  it  stands  in  the  old  copies,  to  **  task,"  is 
necessary,  and  was  an  easy  misprint. 
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So  tell  the  pope ;  all  reverence  set  apart 
To  him,  and  his  usurp'd  authority. 

K.  Phi.  Brother  of  England,  you  blaspheme  in  this. 
K.  John.  Though  you,  and  all  the  kings  of  Christen- 
dom', 
Are  led  so  grossly  by  this  meddling  priest, 
Dreading  the  curse  that  money  may  buy  out. 
And,  by  the  merit  of  vile  gold,  dross,  dust. 
Purchase  corrupted  pardon  of  a  man. 
Who,  in  that  sale,  sells  pardon  from  himself ; 
Though  you,  and  all  the  rest,  so  grossly  led. 
This  juggling  witchcraft  with  revenue  cherish. 
Yet  I,  alone,  alone  do  me  oppose 
Against  the  pope,  and  count  his  friends  my  foes. 
Pond.  Then,  by  the  lawful  power  that  I  have. 
Thou  shalt  stand  curs'd,  and  excommunicate : 
And  blessed  shall  he  be,  that  doth  revolt 
From  his  allegiance  to  an  heretic ; 
And  meritorious  shall  that  hand  be  call'd, 
Canonized,  and  worshipp'd  as  a  saint. 
That  takes  away  by  any  secret  course 
Thy  hateful  life. 

Const  O !  lawful  let  it  be. 

That  I  have  room  with  Rome  to  curse  awhile. 
Good  father  Cardinal,  cry  thou  amen 
To  my  keen  curses ;  for  without  my  wrong 
There  is  no  tongue  hath  power  to  curse  him  right. 
Pand.  There's  law  and  warrant,  lady,  for  my  curse. 
Const  And  for  mine  too :  when  law  can  do  no  rights 
Let  it  be  lawful  that  law  bar  no  wrong. 
Law  cannot  give  my  child  his  kingdom  here, 
For  he  that  holds  his  kingdom  holds  the  law : 
Therefore,  since  law  itself  is  perfect  wrong, 

'  Though  you,  and  all  the  rings  of  Chrbtendom,]  This  Ime  shows  how 
Shakespeare  sometimes  altered  merely  a  word  in  order  to  render  a  prose  passage 
Terw :  in  the  old  '^  King  John"  it  stands  ^  Though  thou  and  all  the  pnnkca  of 
Christendom,"  &c. 
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How  can  tlie  law  forbid  my  tongue  to  curse  ? 

Patid.  Philip  of  France,  on  peril  of  a  curse, 
Let  go  the  hand  of  that  arch-heretic, 
And  raise  the  power  of  France  upon  his  head. 
Unless  he  do  submit  himself  to  Rome. 

Eli.  Look'st  thou  pale,  France  ?   do  not  let  go  thy 
hand. 

Const  Look  to  that,  devil,  lest  that  France  repent^ 
And  by  disjoining  hands  hell  lose  a  soul. 

AusL  King  Philip,  listen  to  the  cardinal. 

Bast.  And  hang  a  calfs-skin  on  his  recreant  limbs. 

Aitst.  Well,  ruffian,  I  must  pocket  up  these  wrongs, 
Because — 

Bast.  Your  breeches  best  may  carry  them. 

K.  John.  Philip,  what  say'st  thou  to  the  cardinal? 

Const.  What  should  he  say,  but  as  the  cardinal  ? 

Lew.  Bethink  you,  fiither ;  for  the  difference 
Is  purchase  of  a  heavy  curse  from  Rome, 
Or  the  light  loss  of  England  for  a  friend  : 
Forego  the  easier. 

Blanch.  That's  the  curse  of  Rome. 

Const.  O  Lewis,  stand  iast !  the  devil  tempts  thee 
here. 
In  likeness  of  a  new  untrimmed  bride  \ 

Blanch.  The  lady  Constance  speaks  not  from  her  faith. 
But  from  her  need. 

Const.  O  !  if  thou  grant  my  need. 

Which  only  lives  but  by  the  death  of  faith. 
That  need  must  needs  infer  this  principle. 
That  faith  would  live  again  by  death  of  need : 
O !  then,  tread  down  my  need,  and  faith  mounts  up ; 
Keep  my  need  up,  and  faith  is  trodden  down. 

K.  John.  The  king  is  mov'd,  and  answers  not  to  this. 

Const.  O  !  be  removed  from  him,  and  answer  well. 

Aust.  Do  so,  king  Philip  :  hang  no  more  in  doubt. 

*  In- likeness  of  a  new  uimiiMiiED  bride.]   A  misprint  maybe  suspected  here. 
Theobald  reads,  "aiul  trimmed,"  in  reference  to  Blanch's  adommenta. 
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Bast.    Hang  nothing  but  a  calf s-skin,  most  sweet 
lout. 

K.  Phi.  I  am  perplex'd,  and  know  not  what  to  say. 

Pond.  Wliat  canst  thou  say,  but  will  perplex  thee 
more. 
If  thou  stand  excommunicate,  and  curs'd  ? 

K.  Phi.    Good  reverend  &ther,  make  my  person 
yours. 
And  tell  me  how  you  would  bestow  yourself. 
This  tojbI  hand  and  mine  are  newly  knit, 
And  the  conjunction  of  our  mward  souls 
Married  in  league,  coupled  and  link'd  together 
With  all  religious  strength  of  sacred  vows ; 
The  latest  breath  that  gave  the  sound  of  words, 
Was  deep-Bwom  faith,  peace,  amity,  true  love. 
Between  our  kingdoms,  and  our  royal  selves ; 
And  even  before  this  truce,  but  new  before. 
No  longer  than  we  well  could  wash  our  hands, 
To  clap  this  royal  bargain  up  of  peace. 
Heaven  knows,  they  were  besmear'd  and  overstain'd 
With  slaughter's  pencil ;  where  revenge  did  paint 
The  fearful  difference  of  incensed  kings : 
And  shall  these  hands,  so  lately  purged  of  blood. 
So  newly  joui'd  in  love,  so  strong  in  both. 
Unyoke  this  seizure,  and  this  kind  regreet  ? 
Play  &st  and  loose  with  faith  ?  so  jest  with  heaven. 
Make  such  unconstant  children  of  ourselves, 
As  now  again  to  snatch  our  palm  from  palm ; 
Unswear  faith  sworn ;  and  on  the  marriage  bed 
Of  smiling  peace  to  march  a  bloody  host, 
And  make  a  riot  on  the  gentle  brow 
Of  true  sincerity  ?     O  !  holy  sir. 
My  reverend  fieither,  let  it  not  be  so : 
Out  of  your  grace,  devise,  ordain,  impose. 
Some  gentle  order,  and  then  we  shall  be  bless'd 
To  do  your  pleasure,  and  continue  friends. 

Pond.  All  form  is  formless,  order  orderless. 
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Save  what  is  opposite  to  England's  love. 

Therefore,  to  arms !  be  champion  of  our  church. 

Or  let  the  church,  our  mother,  breathe  her  curse, 

A  mother's  curse,  on  her  revolting  son. 

France,  thou  may'st  hold  a  serpent  by  the  tongue, 

A  cased  lion'  by  the  mortal  paw, 

A  fieusting  tiger  safer  by  the  tooth. 

Than  keep  in  peace  that  hand  which  thou  dost  hold. 

K.  Phi.  I  may  disjoin  my  hand,  but  not  my  faith. 

Pand.  So  mak'st  thou  faith  an  enemy  to  fsl\h ; 
And,  like  a  civil  war,  set'st  oath  to  oath. 
Thy  tongue  against  thy  tongue.     O  !  let  thy  vow 
First  made  to  heaven,  first  be  to  heaven  perform'd ; 
That  is,  to  be  the  champion  of  our  church. 
What  since  thou  swor'st  is  sworn  against  thyself. 
And  may  not  be  performed  by  thyself: 
For  that,  which  thou  hast  sworn  to  do  amiss. 
Is  not  amiss  when  it  is  truly  done ; 
And  being  not  done,  where  doing  tends  to  ill. 
The  truth  is  then  most  done  not  doing  it*. 
The  better  act  of  purposes  mistook 
Is  to  mistake  again :  though  indirect, 
Yet  indirection  thereby  grows  direct. 
And  falsehood  falsehood  cures ;  as  fire  cools  fire 
Within  the  scorched  veins  of  one  new  bum'd. 
It  is  religion  that  doth  make  vows  kept. 
But  thou  hast  8wom  against  reUgion, 
By  what  thou  swear'st,  against  the  thing  thou  swear'st, 

*  A  CASED  lion]  So  the  old  copies,  taking  **  cued  "  in  the  sense  of  caged^  for 
which  it  was  perhaps  a  misprint,  the  g  having  been  read  for  a  long  •  by  the 
compositor.  Some  editors  would  read  {kctfed,  but  this  sapposes  a  double  eiror 
in  the  word. 

'  The  truth  is  then  most  done  not  doing  it :]  The  meaning  of  this  and  of  the 
three  preceding  lines  is  a  little  obscure,  and  Dr.  Johnson's  emendation, 

''  It't  not  amiss  when  it  is  truly  done  t" 
would  clear  the  text  with  little  violence.  Perhaps,  however,  no  alteration  is 
necessary,  taking  the  sense  of  "  Is  not  amiss  when  it  is  truly  done"  to  be  ^  what 
you  have  sworn  to  do  amiss,  is  not  amiss  when  it  is  done  truly,  as  it  ought  to 
be,  that  is,  not  done  at  all."  This  was  Rttson's  notion  of  the  passage.  We 
preserve  the  original  reading. 
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And  mak'st  an  oath  the  surety  for  thy  truth 

Against  an  oath  :  the  truth,  thou  art  unsure 

To  swear,  swears  only  not  to  be  forsworn'; 

Else,  what  a  mockery  should  it  be  to  swear  ? 

But  thou  dost  swear  only  to  be  forsworn ; 

And  most  forsworn,  to  keep  what  thou  dost  swear. 

Therefore,  thy  later  vows,  against  thy  first, 

Is  in  thyself  rebellion  to  thyself ; 

And  better  conquest  never  canst  thou  make, 

Than  arm  thy  constant  and  thy  nobler  parts 

Against  these  giddy  loose  suggestions : 

Upon  which  better  part  our  prayers  come  in. 

If  thou  vouchsafe  them ;  but,  if  not,  then  know, 

The  peril  of  our  curses  light  on  thee. 

So  heavy,  as  thou  shalt  not  shake  them  oi]^ 

But  in  despair  die  under  their  black  weight. 

Atist.  Rebellion,  flat  rebellion ! 

Bast.  Wiirt  not  be  ? 

Will  not  a  calTs-skin  stop  that  mouth  of  thine  ? 

Lew.  Father,  to  arms ! 

Blanch.  Upon  thy  wedding  day  ? 

Against  the  blood  that  thou  hast  married  ? 
What !  shall  our  feast  be  kept  with  slaughter'd  men  ? 
Shall  braying  trumpets,  and  loud  churlish  drums. 
Clamours  of  hell,  be  measures  to  our  pomp  ? 
0  husband,  hear  me  ! — ah,  alack  !  how  new 
Is  husband  in  my  mouth  !— even  for  that  name. 
Which  till  this  time  my  tongue  did  ne'er  pronounce, 
Upon  my  knee  I  beg,  go  not  to  arms 
Against  mine  uncle. 

CimsL  O !  upon  my  knee. 

Made  hard  with  kneeling,  I  do  pray  to  thee. 


the  tnxth,  thou  art  unsure 


To  swear,  sweabs  only  not  to  be  forsworn  ;]  t.  e,  ^  the  tmth,  which  you 
are  unsure  to  swear,  twean  only  that  it  will  not  be  forsworn."  This  is  the 
authentic  reading,  making  ^  truth"  the  nominative  to  **  swears,"  which  Malone 
ftod  some  other  modem  editors  print  ftceor,  leaving  it  without  any  word  to 
govern  it.     The  whole  passage  is  difficult. 

VOL.  IV.  E 
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Thou  virtuous  Dauphin,  alter  not  the  doom 
Fore-thought  by  heaven. 

Blanch.  Now  shall  I  see  thy  love.     What  motive 
may 
Be  stronger  with  thee  than  the  name  of  wife  ? 

Const  That  which  upholdeth  him  that  thee  upholds. 
His  honour.     O !  thine  honour,  Lewis^  thine  honour. 

Lew.  I  muse,  your  majesty  doth  seem  so  cold. 
When  such  profound  respects  do  pull  you  on. 

Pand.  I  will  denounce  a  curse  upon  his  head. 

K.  Phi.  Thou  shalt  not  need. — ^England,  Til  fall  from 
thee. 

Const  O,  fair  return  of  banish'd  majesty ! 

Eli.  O,  foul  revolt  of  French  inconstancy  ! 

K.  John.  France,  thou  shalt  rue  this  hour  within  this 
hour. 

Bast   Old  Time  the  clock-setter,  that  bald  sexton 
Time, 
Is  it  as  he  will  ?  well  then,  France  shall  rue. 

Blanch.    The  sun's   o'ercast   with  blood:    fair  day, 
adieu ! 
Which  is  the  side  that  I  must  go  withal  ? 
I  am  with  both  :  each  army  hath  a  hand. 
And  in  their  rage,  I  having  hold  of  both. 
They  whirl  asunder,  and  dismember  me. 
Husband,  I  cannot  pray  that  thou  may'st  win ; 
Uncle,  I  needs  must  pray  that  thou  may'st  lose ; 
Father,  I  may  not  wish  the  fortune  thine ; 
Grandam,  I  will  not  wish  thy  wishes  thrive : 
Whoever  wins,  on  that  side  shall  I  lose ; 
Assured  loss,  before  the  match  be  playM. 

Lew.  Lady,  with  me ;  with  me  thy  fortune  lies. 

Blanch.  There  where  my  fortune  lives,  there  my  life 
dies. 

K.  John.  Cousin,  go  draw  our  puissance  together. — 

[Exit  Bastard. 
France,  I  am  burn'd  up  with  inflaming  wrath ; 
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A  rage,  whose  heat  hath  this  condition. 
That  nothing  can  allaj,  nothing  but  blood. 
The  blood,  and  dearest-valu'd  blood  of  France. 

K.  Phu  Thy  rage  shall  bum  thee  up,  and  thou  shalt 
turn 
To  ashes,  ere  our  blood  shall  quench  that  fire. 
Look  to  thyself :  thou  art  in  jeopardy. 

K.  John.  No  more  than  he  that  threats. — ^To  arms 
let's  hie !  \Exmfd. 

SCENE  II. 

The  Same.     Plains  near  Anglers. 

Alarums^  Excursions.    Enter  the  Bastard  with 

Austria's  Head. 

Bast.   Now,  by  my  life,  this  day  grows  wondrous 
hot; 
Some  airy  devil  hovers  in  the  sky, 
And  pours  down  mischief.    Austria's  head,  lie  there, 
While  Philip  breathes  ^ 

Enter  King  John,  Arthur,  and  Hubert. 

K.  John.  Hubert,  keep  this  boy. — ^Philip,  make  up : 
My  mother  is  assailed  in  our  tent, 
And  ta'en,  I  fear. 

Bast.  My  lord,  I  rescued  her ; 

Her  highness  is  in  safety,  fear  you  not : 
But  on,  my  liege ;  for  very  little  pains 
Will  bring  this  labour  to  an  happy  end.  [Ej^euni. 


Austria's  head,  lie  there, 


While  PhiUp  breathes.]  The  old  <<  King  John,"  1691,  partakes  mora  of 
the  barbarism  of  the  stage  when  it  was  written,  and  Philip  spnms  and  tram- 
ples on  Austria's  head  : — 

*  Lie  there,  a  prey  to  every  rarening  fowl. 
And  as  my  father  trinmph'd  in  thy  spoils, 
And  trod  thine  ensigns  nndemeath  his  feet, 
So  do  I  tread  upon  thy  corsed  self. 

£   2 


n 
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SCENE   III. 

The  Same. 

Alarums;   Excursions;   Retreat.      Enter  King  John, 
Elinob,  Arthur,  the  Bastardy  Hubert,  and  Lords. 

K.  John.  So  shall  it  be ;  your  grace  shall  stay  behind, 

[To  Elinor. 
So  strongly  guarded. — Cousin,  look  not  sad : 

[To  Arthur. 
Thy  grandam  loves  thee,  and  thy  uncle  will 
As  dear  be  to  thee  as  thy  father  was. 

Arth.  O !  this  will  msJce  my  mother  die  with  grief. 
K.  John.  Cousin,  [To  the  Bastard."]  away  for  England: 
haste  before ; 
And  ere  our  coming,  see  thou  shake  the  bags 
Of  hoarding  abbots ;  imprisoned  angels 
Set  at  liberty':  the  fat  ribs  of  peace 
Must  by  the  hungry  now  be  fed  upon : 
Use  our  commission  in  his  utmost  force. 

Bast.  Bell,  book,  and  candle  shall  not  drive  me  back, 
When  gold  and  silver  becks  me  to  come  on. 
I  leave  your  highness : — Grandam,  I  will  pray 
(If  ever  I  remember  to  be  holy,) 
For  your  fair  safety :  so  I  kiss  your  hand. 
Eli.  Farewell,  gentle  cousin. 
K.  John.  Coz,  farewell. 

[Eant  Bastard. 
Eli.  Come  hither,  little  kinsman ;  hark,  a  word. 

[She  takes  Arthur  aside. 


imprisoned  angels 


Set  at  liberty  :]    The  old  copies  are  unifonn  in  this  reading,  which  Malone 
thus  changes : 

** angels  imprisoned 

Set  tkom  at  liberty  :" 
bat  the  tnuosposition  is  not  required  and  is  onanthoriaed,  and  the  prononn  is 
needless  for  the  sense,  as  well  as  too  much  for  the  metre. 
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K.  John.    Come  hither,   Hubert.    O !    my  gentle 
Hubert, 
We  owe  thee  much :  within  this  wall  of  flesh 
There  is  a  soul,  counts  thee  her  creditor, 
And  with  adTantage  means  to  pay  thy  love : 
And,  my  good  friend,  thy  voluntary  oath 
Lives  in  this  bosom,  dearly  cherished. 
Give  me  thy  hand.     I  had  a  thing  to  say, — 
But  I  will  fit  it  with  some  better  time*'. 
By  heaven,  Hubert,  I  am  almost  asham'd 
To  say  what  good  respect  I  have  of  thee. 

Hub.  I  am  much  bounden  to  your  majesty. 

K.  John.  Good  firiend,  thou  hast  no  cause  to  say  so 
yet; 
But  thon  shalt  have :  and  creep  time  ne'er  so  slow. 
Yet  it  shall  come,  for  me  to  do  thee  good. 
I  had  a  thing  to  say, — ^but  let  it  go. 
The  sun  is  in  the  heaven,  and  the  proud  day. 
Attended  with  the  pleasures  of  the  world, 
Is  all  too  M^anton,  and  too  full  of  gawds. 
To  give  me  audience : — ^if  the  midnight  bell 
Did,  with  his  iron  tongue  and  brazen  mouth, 
Sound  on  into  the  drowsy  race  of  night': 
If  this  same  were  a  churchyard  where  we  stand, 


'*  But  I  will  fit  it  with  some  better  TfiiB.]  The  old  copies  have  tume  for 
^  time  :"  Pope  made  the  correction.  Ab  Steerens  observes,  in  the  hand-writing 
of  that  day,  tune  could  hardly  be  distinguished  from  time ;  and  as  the  improve- 
ment is  manifest,  we  may  reasonably  infer  that  '*  time"  was  Shakespeare's  word, 
which  the  printer  misread.  In  the  printed  productions  of  that  period  ^time" 
and  tfme  are  often  confounded. 

*  Sound  ON  into  the  drowsy  race  of  night:]  We  prefer  the  old  reading  on  all 
accounts.  Many  of  the  commentators  would  read  <me  instead  of  ^  on,"  which  is 
contradicted  by  the  ''midnight  bell"  in  a  line  just  preceding.  There  is  more 
plausibility  for  reading  ear  instead  of  **  Thcey*  recollecting  that  of  old  ear  was  spelt 
AMT,  and  the  words  might  possibly  be  mistaken  by  the  printer ;  but  still  '*  race," 
in  the  sense  of  eoune  or  pottage,  conveys  a  finer  meaning  :  the  midnight  bell, 
with  its  twelve  times  repeated  strokes,  may  be  very  poetically  said  to  ^  sound 
on  into  the  drowsy  race  of  night ;"  one  sound  produced  by  the  "  iron  tongue  " 
driving  the  other  "  on,"  or  fontard,  until  the  whole  number  was  complete,  and 
the  prolonged  vibration  of  the  last  blow  on  the  bell  only  lef%  to  fill  the  empty 
space  of  darkness. 
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And  thou  possessed  with  a  thousand  wrongs ; 

Or  if  that  surlj  spirit,  melancholy, 

Had  bak'd  thy  blood,  and  made  it  heavy,  thick, 

(Which,  else,  runs  tickling  up  and  down  the  veins, 

Making  that  idiot,  laughter,  keep  men's  eyes. 

And  strain  their  cheeks  to  idle  merriment, 

A  passion  hateful  to  my  purposes,) 

Or  if  that  thou  could'st  see  me  without  eyes. 

Hear  me  without  thine  ears,  and  make  reply 

Without  a  tongue,  using  conceit  alone. 

Without  eyes,  ears,  and  harmful  sound  of  words, 

Then,  in  despite  of  brooded  watchful  day, 

I  would  into  thy  bosom  pour  my  thoughts. 

But  ah  !  I  will  not : — ^yet  I  love  thee  well ; 

And,  by  my  troth,  I  think,  thou  lov'st  me  well. 

Hvb.  So  well,  that  what  you  bid  me  undertake. 
Though  that  my  death  were  adjunct  to  my  act, 
By  heaven,  I  would  do  it. 

K.  John.  Do  not  I  know,  thou  would'st  ? 

Good  Hubert !  Hubert — ^Hubert,  throw  thine  eye 
On  yond'  young  boy :  I'll  tell  thee  what,  my  friend. 
He  is  a  very  serpent  in  my  way ; 
And  wheresoe'er  this  foot  of  mine  doth  tread. 
He  lies  before  me.     Dost  thou  understand  me  ? 
Thou  art  his  keeper. 

Hub.  And  I'll  keep  him  so. 

That  he  shall  not  offend  your  majesty. 

K.  John,  Death. 

Hub.  My  lord  ? 

K.  John.  A  grave. 

Hub.  He  shall  not  live. 

K.  John.  Enough. 

I  could  be  merry  now.     Hubert,  I  love  thee ; 
Well,  I'll  not  say  what  I  intend  for  thee : 
Remember. — Madam,  fere  you  well : 
ril  send  those  powers  o'er  to  your  majesty. 

Eli.  My  blessing  go  with  thee ! 
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K.  John.  For  England,  cousin :  go. 

Hubert  shall  be  jour  man,  attend  on  you 
With  all  true  duty. — On  toward  Calais,  ho ! 

\^Eseunt. 


SCENE  IV. 

The  Same.     The  French  King's  Tent 

Enter  King  Philip,  Lewis,  Pandulph,  and  Attendants. 

K.  Phi.  So,  by  a  roaring  tempest  on  the  flood, 
A  whole  armado  of  convicted  sail* 
Is  scattered,  and  disjoined  from  fellowship. 

Pand.  Courage  and  comfort !  all  shall  yet  go  well. 

K.  Phi.  What  can  go  well,  when  we  have  run  so  ill  ? 
Are  we  not  beaten  ?     Is  not  Anglers  lost  ? 
Arthur  ta'en  prisoner  ?  divers  dear  friends  slain  ? 
And  bloody  England  into  England  gone, 
O'erbearing  interruption,  spite  of  France  ? 

Lew.  What  he  hath  won,  that  hath  he  fortified : 
So  hot  a  speed  with  such  advice  dispos'd. 
Such  temperate  order  in  so  fierce  a  cause. 
Doth  want  example.     Who  hath  read,  or  heard. 
Of  any  kindred  action  like  to  this  ? 

K.  Phi.  Well  could  I  bear  that  England  had  this 
praise. 
So  we  could  find  some  pattern  of  our  shame. 

Enter  Constance. 

Look,  who  comes  here'  ?  a  grave  unto  a  soxil ; 
Holding  th'  eternal  spirit  against  her  will, 

'  A  whole  armado  of  oonticted  sail]  i.  e.  of  c(mquered  Bail.  In  Minahew's 
Dictionary,  161 7^  as  quoted  hy  Malone,  we  read  '*  To  eantiet  or  convince :  a 
^t  oomvietus,  overcome."  In  '<  Love's  Labour's  Lost/'  vol.  ii.  p.  377)  we  have 
**  OQDvince/'  osed  in  the  sense  of  overwme,  Webster  in  his  *'  Appius  and  Vir- 
Suu«"  uses  conmnee  for  eontkt.    Edit.  Dyce,  vol.  ii.  p.  241 . 
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In  the  vile  prison  of  afflicted  breath. — 
I  pr'ythee,  lady,  go  away  with  me. 

Const  Lo  now,  now  see  the  issue  of  your  peace ! 

K.  Phi.  Patience,  good  lady :  comfort,  gentle  Con- 
stance. 

Const  No,  I  defy  all  counsel',  all  redress. 
But  that  which  ends  all  counsel,  true  redress. 
Death,  death. — O,  amiable  lovely  death  ! 
Thou  odoriferous  stench  !  sound  rottenness  ! 
Arise  forth  from  the  couch  of  lasting  night. 
Thou  hate  and  terror  to  prosperity. 
And  I  will  kiss  thy  detestable  bones ; 
And  put  my  eye-balls  in  thy  vanity  brows ; 
And  ring  these  fingers  with  thy  household  worms ; 
And  stop  this  gap  of  breath  with  fulsome  dust, 
And  be  a  carrion  monster  like  thyself : 
Come,  grin  on  me ;  and  I  will  think  thou  smil'st, 
And  buss  thee  as  thy  wife !     Misery's  love, 
O,  come  to  me ! 

K.  Phi.  O,  fair  affliction,  peace  ! 

Const  No,  no,  I  will  not,  having  breath  to  cry. — 

0  !  that  my  tongue  were  in  the  thunder's  mouth ; 
Then  with  a  passion  would  I  shake  the  world. 
And  rouse  from  sleep  that  fell  anatomy. 

Which  cannot  hear  a  lady's  feeble  voice. 
Which  scorns  a  modem  invocation*. 

Pand.  Lady,  you  utter  madness,  and  not  sorrow. 

Const  Thou  art  not  holy^  to  belie  me  so. 

1  am  not  mad :  this  hair  I  tear,  is  mine ; 

My  name  is  Constance ;  I  was  Geffrey's  wife ; 
Young  Arthur  is  my  son,  and  he  is  lost ! 
I  am  not  mad : — I  would  to  heaven,  I  vere. 


*  No,  I  DEFT  all  counsel,]    One  of  the  old  senses  of  "  defy**  was  refiue. 

*  Which  scorns  a  modern  invocation.]   t.  e,  a  oomiiKm  or  ordinary  invocation, 
a  sense  in  which  the  word  often  occurs.    See  vol.  iii.  pp.  44.  238,  309,  &c. 

*  Then  art  not  holy,  &c.]   The  negative  having  dropped  out  in  the  first  folio, 
the  deficiency  was  not  supplied  until  the  publication  of  tiie  fourth  folio  in  1685. 
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For  then,  'tis  like  I  should  forget  myself: 

O,  if  I  could,  what  grief  should  I  forget ! — 

Preach  some  philosophy  to  make  me  mad. 

And  thou  shalt  be  canoniz'd,  cardinal ; 

For,  being  not  mad,  but  sensible  of  grief. 

My  reasonable  part  produces  reason 

How  I  may  be  deliver'd  of  these  woes, 

And  teaches  me  to  kill  or  hang  myself : 

If  I  were  mad,  I  should  forget  my  son. 

Or  madly  think,  a  babe  of  clouts  were  he. 

I  am  not  mad :  too  well,  too  well  I  feel 

The  different  plague  of  each  calamity. 

K,  Phi.  Bind  up  those  tresses.   O !  what  love  I  note 

In  the  fair  multitude  of  those  her  hairs  ! 

Where  but  by  chance  a  silver  drop  hath  fallen. 

Even  to  that  drop  ten  thousand  wiry  fijends" 

Do  glue  themselves  in  sociable  grief; 
Like  true,  inseparable,  faithful  loves, 
Sticking  together  in  calamity. 
Const.  To  England,  if  you  will. 
K.  Phi.  Bind  up  your  hairs. 

Const.  Yes,  that  I  will ;  and  wherefore  will  I  do  it  ? 
I  tore  them  from  their  bonds,  and  cried  aloud, 
^^  O,  that  these  hands  could  so  redeem  my  sou. 
As  they  have  given  these  hairs  their  liberty !" 
But  now,  I  envy  at  their  liberty. 
And  will  again  commit  them  to  then-  bonds, 
Because  my  poor  child  is  a  prisoner. — 
And,  fether  cardinal,  I  have  heard  you  say. 
That  we  shall  see  and  know  our  friends  in  heaven : 
If  that  be  true,  I  shall  see  my  boy  again ; 
For,  since  the  birth  of  Cain,  the  first  male  child. 
To  him  that  did  but  yesterday  suspire, 
There  was  not  such  a  gracious  creature  bom. 
But  now  will  canker  sorrow  eat  my  bud, 

•  —  ten  thousand  wiiy  friends]     In  the  old  copies  fiends  is  misprinted  for 
**  friends :"  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  an  error  of  the  press. 
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And  chase  the  native  beauty  from  his  cheek. 

And  he  will  look  as  hollow  as  a  ghost. 

As  dim  and  meagre  as  an  ague's  fit, 

And  so  he'll  die ;  and,  rising  so  again. 

When  I  shall  meet  him  in  the  court  of  heaven 

I  shall  not  know  him :  therefore  never,  never 

Must  I  behold  mj  pretty  Arthur  more. 

Pand,  You  hold  too  heinous  a  respect  of  grief. 

Const.  He  talks  to  me,  that  never  had  a  son. 

K.  Phi.  You  are  as  fond  of  grief,  as  of  your  child. 

Const.  Grief  fills  the  room  up  of  my  absent  child. 
Lies  in  his  bed,  walks  up  and  down  with  me ; 
Puts  on  his  pretty  looks,  repeats  his  words. 
Remembers  me  of  all  his  gracious  parts, 
Stuffii  out  his  vacant  garments  with  his  form : 
Then,  have  I  reason  to  be  fond  of  grief. 
Fare  you  well :  had  you  such  a  loss  as  I, 
I  could  give  better  comfort  than  yon  do. — 
I  vrill  not  keep  this  form  upon  my  head', 
When  there  is  such  disorder  in  my  wit. 
O  lord !  my  boy,  my  Arthur,  my  feir  son  ! 
My  life,  my  joy,  my  food,  my  all  the  world. 
My  widow-comfort,  and  my  sorrow's  cure !  [^Ejrit. 

K.  Phi.  I  fear  some  outrage,  and  I'll  follow  her.  [Esit. 

Lew.  There's  nothing  in  this  world,  can  make  me  joy : 
Life  is  as  tedious  as  a  twice-told  tale. 
Vexing  the  dull  ear  of  a  drowsy  man ; 
And  bitter  shame  hath  spoil'd  the  sweet  word's  taste*. 
That  it  yields  nought,  but  shame,  and  bitterness. 


'  I  will  not  keep  this  form  apon  my  heftd,]  In  the  modem  editions  tluB  tine 
IB  followed  by  the  Btage-direction  ^  Tearing  off  her  head-drees,"  but  nothing 
of  the  kind  is  found  in  the  old  copies.  Constance  perhaps  wore  no  head- 
dress, but  her  hair,  as  we  may  gather  from  the  preoeding  part  of  the  scene,  and 
when  she  says,  ^  I  will  not  keep  this  form  upon  my  head,'*  she  begins  again  to 
disorder  her  hair,  which  she  had  previously  knit  up  at  the  words  ^  But  now,  I 
envy  at  their  liberty,"  &c. 

•  —  the  sweet  wobd*8  taste,]  Malone  understands  "  word**  here  to  refer  to 
life^  and  as  such  may  be  the  sense :  we  prefer  the  old  text,  although  Pope,  with 
much  plausibility,  altered  **  word's'*  to  worU**. 
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Pwnd.  Before  the  curing  of  a  strong  disease, 
Even  in  the  instant  of  repair  and  health. 
The  fit  is  strongest :  evils  that  take  leave. 
On  their  departure  most  of  all  show  evil. 
What  have  you  lost  by  losing  of  this  day  ? 

Lew.  All  days  of  glory,  joy,  and  happiness. 

Pond.  If  you  had  won  it,  certainly,  you  had. 
No,  no :  when  fortune  means  to  men  most  good. 
She  looks  upon  them  with  a  threatening  eye. 
Tis  strange,  to  think  how  much  king  John  hath  lost 
In  this  which  he  accounts  so  clearly  won. 
Are  not  you  griev'd,  that  Arthur  is  his  prisoner  ? 

Lew.  As  heartily,  as  he  is  glad  he  hath  him. 

Pond.  Your  mind  is  all  as  youthful  as  your  blood. 
Now  hear  me  speak  with  a  prophetic  spirit ; 
For  even  the  breath  of  what  I  mean  to  speak 
Shall  blow  each  dust,  each  straw,  each  little  rub. 
Out  of  the  path  which  shall  directly  lead 
Thy  foot  to  England's  throne ;  and  therefore  mark. 
John  hath  seiz'd  Arthur ;  and  it  cannot  be. 
That  whiles  warm  life  plays  in  that  in&nt's  veins, 
The  misplac'd  John  should  entertain  an  hour. 
One  minute,  nay,  one  quiet  breath  of  rest. 
A  sceptre,  snatch'd  with  an  unruly  hand. 
Must  be  as  boisterously  maintain'd  as  gained ; 
And  he,  that  stands  upon  a  slippery  place. 
Makes  nice  of  no  vile  hold  to  stay  him  up : 
That  John  may  stand,  then  Arthur  needs  must  fall ; 
So  be  it,  for  it  cannot  be  but  so. 

Lew.  But  what  shall  I  gain  by  young  Arthur^s  fall  ? 

Pand.  You,  in  the  right  of  lady  Blanch  your  wife. 
May  then  make  all  the  claim  that  Arthur  did. 

Lew.  And  lose  it,  life  and  all,  as  Arthur  did. 

Pand.   How  green  you  are,  and  fresh  in  this  old 
world ! 
John  lays  you  plots ;  the  times  conspire  with  you. 
For  he  that  steeps  his  safety  in  true  blood 
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Shall  find  but  bloody  safety,  and  untrue. 
This  act,  so  evilly  bom  •,  shall  cool  the  hearts 
Of  all  his  people,  and  freeze  up  their  zeal. 
That  none  so  small  advantage  shall  step  forth 
To  check  his  reign,  but  they  will  cherish  it : 
No  natural  exhalation  in  the  sky, 
No  scope  of  nature,  no  distemper'd  day. 
No  common  wind,  no  customed  event, 
But  they  will  pluck  away  his  natural  cause, 
And  call  them  meteors,  prodigies,  and  signs, 
Abortives,  presages,  and  tongues  of  heaven. 
Plainly  denouncing  vengeance  upon  John. 

Lew.   May  be,  he  will  not  touch  young  Arthur's 
life. 
But  hold  himself  safe  in  his  prisonment. 

Pand.  O !  sir,  when  he  shall  hear  of  your  approach, 
If  that  young  Arthur  be  not  gone  already. 
Even  at  that  news  he  dies ;  and  then  the  hearts 
Of  all  his  people  shall  revolt  from  him. 
And  kiss  the  lips  of  unacquainted  change ; 
And  pick  strong  matter  of  revolt,  and  wrath. 
Out  of  the  bloody  fingers'  ends  of  John. 
Methinks,  I  see  this  hurly  all  on  foot : 
And,  O !  what  better  matter  breeds  for  you. 
Than  I  have  nam'd. — ^The  bastard  Faulconbridge 
Is  now  in  England  ransacking  the  church. 
Offending  charity :  if  but  a  dozen  French 
Were  there  in  arms,  they  would  be  as  a  call 
To  train  ten  thousand  English  to  their  side ; 
Or  as  a  little  snow,  tumbled  about, 
Anon  becomes  a  mountain.     O,  noble  Dauphin  ! 
Go  with  me  to  the  king.     Tis  wonderful, 

*  This  act,  bo  evilly  bobn,]  It  may  be  doubted  whether  we  ought  to  under- 
stand ^  BO  evilly  borne"  as  it  is  printed  in  the  old  copies,  in  the  sense  of  having 
an  evil  birth,  or  merely  as  iU  borne  by  John's  subjects.  The  last  is  consistent 
with  what  is  said  afterwards,  but  seems  to  afford  a  poorer  sense.  A  few  lines 
afterwards  the  old  copies  have,  **  No  toope  of  nature,"  usually,  but  pertiaps  inju- 
riously printed  tcape  by  the  modern  editors. 
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What  may  be  wrought  out  of  their  discontent : 
Now  that  their  souls  are  topfull  of  offence, 
For  England  go ;  I  will  whet  on  the  king. 

Lew.  Strong  reasons  make  strange  actions'®.   Let  us 
go: 
If  you  say,  ay,  the  king  will  not  say,  no.  \Exeurd, 


ACT  IV.    SCENE  I. 

Northampton  ^     A  Room  in  the  Castle. 

Enter  Hubert  arid  two  Attendants. 

Hub.  Heat  me  these  irons  hot;    and,   look  thou 
stand 
Within  the  arras :  when  I  strike  my  foot 
Upon  the  bosom  of  the  ground,  rush  forth. 
And  bind  the  boy,  which  you  shall  find  with  me. 
Fast  to  the  chair' :  be  heedful.     Hence,  and  watch. 
1  Attend.  I  hope,  your  warrant  will  bear  out   the 

deed. 
.  Hub.  Uncleanly  scruples :  fear  not  you :  look  to't. — 

[Eseunl  Attendants. 
Young  lad,  come  forth ;  I  have  to  say  with  you. 

^*  Strong  reasons  make  srai-NOB  actions  :]  So  the  first  folio :  the  second  sub- 
•titates  itrtrng  for  "  stnuige/'  but  certainly  without  any  improyement,  and 
peiiiape,  it  was  merely  an  error  of  the  press. 

'  Northampton.]  Such  has  been  the  nsual  locality  assigned  to  this  scene, 
bnt  on  no  authority,  thongh  it  will  answer  the  purpose  as  well  as  any  other. 
**  The  fact  is,"  says  Malone,  **  that  Arthur  was  first  confined  at  FaUuse,  and 
afterwards  at  Rouen,  where  he  was  put  to  death."  The  old  stage-direction  is 
merely,  ^  Enter  Hubert  and  Executioners,"  and  all  that  is  clear  seems  to  be, 
that  in  Shakespeare,  as  weU  as  in  the  old  **  King  John,"  the  scene  is  transferred 
to  England. 

*  Fast  to  the  chair  :]  In  the  old  **  King  John,"  we  read  at  this  pomt, 
**  When  you  shall  hear  me  (says  Hubert)  cry  <  God  save  the  king,'  issue  sud- 
denly forth,  Uy  hands  on  Arthur,  set  him  in  a  chair,  wherein  once  fast-bound, 
leave  him  to  me  to  finish  the  rest." 
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Enter  Arthur. 

Arth.  Good  morrow,  Hubert. 

Hub.  Good  morrow,  little  prince. 

Arth.  As  little  prince  (having  so  great  a  title 
To  be  more  prince,)  as  may  be. — You  are  sad. 

Hvb.  Indeed,  I  have  been  merrier. 

Arth.  Mercy  on  me ! 

Methinks,  no  body  should  be  sad  but  I : 
Yet,  I  remember,  when  I  was  in  France, 
Young  gentlemen  would  be  as  sad  as  night, 
Only  for  wantonness.     By  my  Christendom, 
So  I  were  out  of  prison,  and  kept  sheep, 
I  should  be  as  merry'  as  the  day  is  long; 
And  so  I  would  be  here,  but  that  I  doubt 
My  uncle  practises  more  harm  to  me : 
He  is  afraid  of  me,  and  I  of  him. 
Is  it  my  fault  that  I  was  Geflfrey's  son  ? 
No,  indeed,  is't  not ;  and  I  would  to  heaven, 
I  were  your  son,  so  you  would  love  me,  Hubert. 

Hub.  [Aside.'l  If  I  talk  to  him,  with  his  innocent 
prate 
He  will  awake  my  mercy,  which  lies  dead : 
Therefore  I  will  be  sudden,  and  dispatch. 

Arth.  Are  you  sick,  Hubert  ?  you  look  pale  to-day. 
In  sooth,  I  would  you  were  a  little  sick ; 
That  I  might  sit  all  night,  and  watch  with  you : 
I  warrant,  I  love  you  more  than  you  do  me. 

Hub.  [Aside.']  His  words  do  take  possession  of  my 
bosom. — 
Read  here,  young  Arthur.  [Shounng  a  paper.'] 

[Aside.']  How  now,  foolish  rheum  ! 
Turning  dispiteous  torture  out  of  door  ? 
I  must  be  brief;  lest  resolution  drop 

'  I  SHOULD  be  aa  merry — ]  Malone  reada,  ^  I  wtmld  be  as  merry : "  in  other 
places  he  has  confoimded  akaU  and  witf,  as  well  as  AoM  and  woddL  **  Should  ** 
is  aa  proper  in  this  line,  as  ^  would  "  in  the  line  which  immediately  foUows. 
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Out  at  mine  eyes  in  tender  womanish  tears. — 
Can  jon  not  read  it  ?  is  it  not  fair  writ  ? 

Arth.  Too  flEdrlj,  Hubert^  for  so  foul  effect. 
Must  jou  with  hot  irons  bum  out  both  mine  eyes  ? 

Hub.  Young  boy,  I  must. 

Arth.  And  will  you  ? 

Hub.  And  I  will. 

Arth.  Have  you  the  heart?     When  your  head  did 
but  ache, 
I  knit  my  handkerchief  about  your  brows, 
(The  best  I  had,  a  princess  wrought  it  me,) 
And  I  did  neyer  ask  it  you  again : 
And  with  my  hand  at  midnight  held  your  head. 
And,  like  the  watchful  minutes  to  the  hour, 
Still  and  anon  cheer'd  up  the  heayy  time, 
Saying,  What  lack  you?  and.  Where  lies  your  grief? 
Or,  What  good  love  may  I  perform  for  you  ? 
Many  a  poor  man's  son  would  have  lain  still. 
And  ne'er  have  spoke  a  loving  word  to  you ; 
But  you  at  your  sick  service  had  a  prince. 
Nay  you  may  think  my  love  was  crafty  love. 
And  call  it  cunning :  do,  an  if  you  will. 
If  heaven  be  pleas'd  that  you  will  use  me  ill. 
Why,  then  you  must. — ^Will  you  put  out  mine  eyes  ? 
These  eyes,  that  never  did,  nor  never  shall 
So  much  as  frown  on  you  ? 

Hub.  I  have  sworn  to  do  it. 

And  with  hot  irons  must  I  bum  them  out. 

Arth.  Ah !  none  but  in  this  iron  age  would  do  it. 
The  iron  of  itself,  though  heat  red-hot. 
Approaching  near  these  eyes  would  drink  my  tears, 
And  quench  this  fiery  indignation*, 
Even  in  the  matter  of  mine  innocence : 


*  And  quench  this  fieiy  indignation,]  Such  is  the  reading  of  the  old  copies, 
nnmii  iHniilj  altered  in  modem  editions  to  **  Aw  fiery  indignation."  **  This  fiery 
indignation  "  refers  to  the  iron  "  heat  red-hot "  of  a  line  just  preceding  :  that 
was  the  fiery  indignation  which  was  to  be  quenched. 
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Nay,  after  that,  consume  away  in  rust, 
But  for  containing  fire  to  barm  mine  eye. 
Are  you  more  stubborn-hard  than  hammered  iron  ? 
An  if  an  angel  should  have  come  to  me, 
And  told  roe  Hubert  should  put  out  mine  eyes, 
I   would   not  have    believ'd    him ;    no    tongue    but 
Hubert's. 
HtJ>.  Come  forth.  [Stamps. 

Re-enter  Attendants^  with  Cordy  InmSy  Sfc. 

Do  as  I  bid  you  do. 

Arth.  O!  save  me,  Hubert,  save  me!  my  eyes  are 
out, 
Even  with  the  fierce  looks  of  these  bloody  men. 

Hub.  Give  me  the  iron,  I  say,  and  bind  him  here. 

ArA.  Alas !  what  need  you  be  so  boisterous-rough  ? 
I  will  not  struggle ;  I  will  stand  stone-still. 
For  heaven's  sake,  Hubert,  let  me  not  be  bound. 
Nay,  hear  me,  Hubert :  drive  these  men  away, 
And  I  will  sit  as  quiet  as  a  lamb ; 
I  will  not  stir,  nor  wince,  nor  speak  a  word. 
Nor  look  upon  the  iron  angerly. 
Thrust  but  these  men  away,  and  I'll  forgive  you. 
Whatever  torment  you  do  put  me  to. 

Hub.  Go,  stand  within :  let  me  alone  with  him. 

1  Attend.  I  am  best  pleas'd  to  be  from  such  a  deed. 

[Ea:eunt  Attendants. 

Arth.  Alas !  I  then  have  chid  away  my  friend ; 
He  hath  a  stem  look,  but  a  gentle  heart. — 
Let  him  come  back,  that  his  compassion  may 
Give  life  to  yours. 

Hub.  Come,  boy,  prepare  yourself. 

Arth.  Is  there  no  remedy  ? 

Hub.  None,  but  to  lose  your  eyes. 

Arth.  O  heaven! — ^that  there  were  but  a  mote  in 
yours, 
A  grain,  a  dust,  a  gnat,  a  wandering  hair. 
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Any  annoyance  in  that  precious  sense ! 

Then,  feeling  what  small  things  are  boisterous  there, 

Yoor  vile  intent  must  needs  seem  horrible. 

Hub.  Is  this  your  promise?  go  to;  hold  your  tongue. 

Arih.  Hubert^  the  utterance  of  a  brace  of  tongues 
Must  needs  want  pleading  for  a  pair  of  eyes : 
Let  me  not  hold  my  tongue ;  let  me  not,  Hubert : 
Or,  Hubert,  if  you  will,  cut  out  my  tongue. 
So  I  may  keep  mine  eyes.    O !  spare  mine  eyes ; 
Though  to  no  use,  but  still  to  look  on  you. 
Lo !  by  my  troth,  the  instrument  is  cold. 
And  would  not  harm  me. 

Hvb.  I  can  heat  it,  boy. 

Arthn  No,  in  good  sooth ;    the  fire  is  dead  with 
grief, 
Bemg  create  for  comfort,  to  be  us'd 
In  undeserv'd  extremes :  see  else  yourself; 
There  is  no  malice  in  this  burning  coal ; 
The  breath  of  heaven  hath  blown  his  spirit  out, 
And  strew'd  repentant  ashes  on  his  head. 

Hub.  But  with  my  breath  I  can  revive  it,  boy. 

Arih,  And  if  you  do,  you  will  but  make  it  blush. 
And  glow  with  shame  of  your  proceedings,  Hubert : 
Nay,  it,  perchance,  will  sparkle  in  your  eyes ; 
And  like  a  dog  that  is  compell'd  to  fight. 
Snatch  at  his  master  that  doth  tarre  him  on*. 
All  things  that  you  should  use  to  do  me  wrong. 
Deny  their  office :  only  you  do  lack 
That  mercy,  which  fierce  fire,  and  iron,  extends, 

*  —  that  doth  TABRB  him  on.]  The  expRanve  word  to  **  tarre ''  also  oocun 
in  '^  Hamlet,"  A.  iL  8C.2,  and  in  «  Troilns  and  Creasida,"  A.  L  ac.  3,  exactly  in 
the  same  seiifle,  that  of  to  pnjftfike  or  eaxnU ;  hut  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  met 
^th  It  in  any  other  dramatiat  of  the  time.  It  haa  been  derived  by  Johnson 
*ith  no  great  probability  from  the  Greek  rapdavm,  and  by  Serenins,  in  hiaDiof. 
-^^gl^hSiieUnco-Latmmmt  from  the  Saxon  tyriany  in  which  etymology  Home 
"f  ooke  agrees.  In  Todd'a  Dictiooary,  it  ia  also  stated  that  Wickliffe  uses  the 
word  in  the  form  of  temi,  but  not  in  what  part  of  his  writings  it  is  found  :  it 
would  seem  to  have  been  coined  from  the  imitatiye  soond  made  in  provoking 
<logi  to  fight 
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Creatures  of  note  for  mercy-lacking  uses. 

Hvh.  Well,  see   to   live;    I  will  not  touch  thine 
eyes* 
For  all  the  treasure  that  tbine  uncle  owes : 
Yet  am  I  sworn,  and  I  did  purpose,  boy. 
With  this  same  very  iron  to  bum  them  out. 

Arth.  O !  now  you  look  like  Hubert :  all  this  while 
You  were  disguised. 

Hub.  Peace  !  no  more.     Adieu. 

Your  uncle  must  not  know  but  you  are  dead : 
I'll  fill  these  dogged  spies  with  &lse  reports ; 
And,  pretty  child,  sleep  doubtless,  and  secure, 
That  Hubert  for  the  wealth  of  all  the  world 
Will  not  offend  thee. 

Arih.  O  heaven  ! — ^I  thank  you,  Hubert. 

Huh.  Silence !  no  more.     Go  closely  in  with  me ; 
Much  danger  do  I  undergo  for  thee.  [Eseumt. 


SCENE  H. 

The  Same.    A  Room  of  State  in  the  Palace. 

Elder  King  John,  crowned ;  Pembroke,  Salisbury, 
and  other  Lords.     The  King  takes  his  Sttite. 

K.  John.    Here    once    again   we    sit,   once    again 

crown'd^ 
And  look'd  upon,  I  hope,  with  cheerful  eyes. 

Pern.    This    once    again,    but   that    your    highness 

pleas'd, 

•  Weil,  BM  to  lire  ;  I  wiU  not  toach  thine  eyes]     In  die  old  ^  King  John," 
HabertaBjB, 

"  Cheer  thee,  yoong  lord,  tfaoa  shalt  not  loee  mn  eye^ 
Though  I  should  pnrdmse  it  with  loei  of  life. 
I'll  to  the  long,  and  say  hie  will  is  done» 
And  of  the  Isngaor  tell  him  then  art  dead. 
Go  in  with  me,  for  Hubert  was  not  bom. 
To  blind  thoae  bunpo  that  nature  polish'd  so." 
'  —  onoe  AGAIN  crown'd J    Old  copies,  agtnnti.    Comcted  m  the  third  folio. 
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Was  once  superfluous :  you  were  crown'd  before. 
And  that  high  royaltj  was  ne'er  pluck'd  off; 
The  fiedths  of  men  ne'er  stained  with  revolt ; 
Fre^  expectation  troubled  not  the  land, 
With  any  long'd-for  change,  or  better  state. 

Sal.  Therefore,  to  be  poaaess'd  with  double  pomp, 
To  guard  a  title  that  was  rich  before  S 
To  gild  refined  gold,  to  paint  the  lily. 
To  throw  a  perfume  on  the  yiolet, 
To  smooth  the  ice,  or  add  another  hue 
Unto  the  rainbow,  or  with  taper-Hght 
To  seek  the  beauteous  eye  of  heav^i  to  garnish, 
Is  wasteful,  and  ridiculous  excess. 

Pern.  But  that  your  royal  pleasure  must  be  done. 
This  act  is  as  an  ancient  tale  new  told. 
And  in  the  last  repeating  troublesome. 
Being  urged  at  a  time  unseasonable. 

Sal.  In  this,  the  antique  and  well-noted  &ce 
Of  plain  old  form  is  much  disfigured ; 
And,  like  a  shifted  wind  unto  a  sail. 
It  makes  the  course  of  thoughts  to  fetch  about, 
Startles  and  frights  consideration. 
Makes  soimd  opinion  sick,  and  truth  suspected. 
For  putting  on  so  new  a  ftshion'd  robe. 

Pern.  When  workmen  strive  to  do  better  than  irell. 
They  do  confound  their  skill  in  covetousness ; 
And,  oftentimes,  excusing  of  a  fault 
Doth  make  the  fault  the  worse  by  the  excuse : 
As  patches,  set  upon  a  little  breach. 
Discredit  more  in  hiding  of  the  fault, 
Than  did  the  fault  before  it  was  so  patch'd. 

Sal.  To  this  effect,  before  you  were  new-crown'd, 
We  breath'd  our  counsel ;  but  it  pleas'd  your  highness 

*  To  GUARD  a  title  that  waa  rich  before,]  To  guard  (as  we  have  already 
leen  in  **  Measure  for  Measure,''  <^  Much  Ado  about  Nothiug,"  and  **  The  Mer- 
chant of  Venice,"  Vol.  ii.  pp.  61.  196.  &  498)  means  generally  to  ornament,  and 
in  that  sense  it  is  here  used..  It  avose  out  of  the  protection  olken  afforded  by 
lace,  &c.  to  garments, 
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To  overbear  it,  and  we  are  all  well  pleased ; 
Since  all  and  every  part  of  what  we  would. 
Doth  make  a  stand  at  what  your  highness  will. 

K.  John.  Some  reasons  of  this  double  coronation 
I  have  possessed  you  with,  and  think  them  strong ; 
And  more,  more  strong  than  lesser  is  my  fear, 
I  shall  indue  you  with':  mean  time,  but  ask 
What  you  would  have  reform'd  that  is  not  well, 
And  well  shall  you  perceive,  how  willingly 
I  will  both  hear  and  grant  you  your  requests. 

Pern.  Then  I,  as  one  that  am  the  tongue  of  these. 
To  sound  the  purposes  of  all  their  hearts, 
Both  for  myself  and  them,  but,  chief  of  all. 
Your  safety,  for  the  which  myself  and  them 
Bend  their  best  studies,  heartily  request 
Th'  enfranchisement  of  Arthur ;  whose  restraint 
Doth  move  the  murmuring  lips  of  discontent 
To  break  into  this  dangerous  argument : — 
If  what  in  rest  you  have,  in  right  you  hold, 
Why  then  your  fears,  which,  as  they  say,  attend 
The  steps  of  wrong,  should  move  you  to  mew  up 
Your  tender  kinsman',  and  to  choke  his  days 
With  barbarous  ignorance,  and  deny  his  youth 
The  rich  advantage  of  good  exercise  ? — 
That  the  time's  enemies  may  not  have  this 
To  grace  occasions,  let  it  be  our  suit, 

•  And  more,  more  strong  than  lesser  is  my  fear, 
I  shall  indue  yon  with  :]  The  first  folio  has  iktn,  for  ^  than,"  the  commonest 
mode  of  printing  the  word  in  the  time  of  Shakespeare ;  but  the  commentaton  not 
adverting  to  this  circumstance  do  not  seem  to  have  understood  the  passage,  and 
printed  **  «A«f»  lesser  is  my  fear/'  putting  it  in  parentheses :  the  meaning,  how- 
ever, seems  to  be,  that  the  king  will  hereafter  give  his  lords  reasons  **  stronger 
than  his  fear  was  leaser:'*  the  comparative  **  lesser"  is  put  for  the  positive /ttt(^ 
because  the  poet  had  used  *'  more  strong,"  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  line. 

'  Your  tender  kinsman,]    The  reasoning  is  much  the  same  in  the  old  **  King 
John  :"— 

**  We  crave,  my  lord,  to  please  the  commons  with, 
The  liberty  of  Lady  Constance*  son  ; 
Whose  durance  darkeneth  your  highness'  right. 
As  if  you  kept  him  prisoner  to  the  end 
Yourself  were  doubtful  of  the  thing  you  have." 
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That  jou  have  bid  us  ask  his  liberty ; 
Which  for  our  goods  we  do  no  ferther  ask, 
Than  whereupon  our  weal,  on  you  depending, 
Counts  it  your  weal  he  have  his  liberty. 
K.  John,  Let  it  be  so :  I  do  commit  his  youth 

Enter  Hubert. 

To  your  direction. — ^Hubert,  what  news  with  you  ? 

[HuBEBT  whispers  the  King. 

Pern.  This  is  the  man  should  do  the  bloody  deed : 
He  show'd  his  warrant  to  a  friend  of  mine. 
The  image  of  a  wicked  heinous  fault 
Lives  in  his  eye :  that  close  aspect  of  his 
Does  show  the  mood  of  a  much-troubled  breast ; 
And  I  do  fearfully  believe  'tis  done. 
What  we  so  fear'd  he  had  a  charge  to  do. 

Sctl.  The  colour  of  the  king  doth  come  and  go, 
Between  his  purpose  and  his  conscience. 
Like  heralds  'twixt  two  dreadful  battles  set : 
His  passion  is  so  ripe,  it  needs  must  break. 

Pern.  And  when  it  breaks,  I  fear,  will  issue  thence 
The  foul  corruption  of  a  sweet  child's  death. 

K.  John.  We  cannot  hold  mortality's  strong  hand. — 
Good  lords,  although  my  will  to  give  is  living, 
The  suit  which  you  demand  is  gone  and  dead : 
He  tells  us»  Arthur  is  deceas'd  to-night. 

Sal.  Indeed,  we  fear'd  his  sickness  was  past  cure. 

Pern.  Lideed,  we  heard  how  near  his  death  he  was, 
Before  the  child  himself  felt  he  was  sick. 
This  must  be  answer'd,  either  here,  or  hence. 

K.  John.  Why  do  you  bend  such  solemn  brows  on  me? 
Think  you,  I  bear  the  shears  of  destiny  ? 
Have  I  commandment  on  the  pulse  of  life  ? 

Sd.  It  is  apparent  foul-play ;  and  'tis  shame, 
That  greatness  should  so  grossly  offer  it. 
So  thrive  it  in  your  game ;  and  so  iarewell. 

Pern.  Stay  yet,  lord  Salisbury ;  I'll  go  vn\h  thee. 
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And  find  th'  inheritanee  of  this  poor  ehild. 

His  little  kingdom  of  a  forced  grave. 

That  blood  which  ow'd  the  breadth  of  all  this  isle'. 

Three  foot  of  it  doth  hold :  bad  world  the  while. 

This  must  not  be  thus  borne :  this  will  break  out 

To  all  our  sorrows,  and  ere  long,  I  doubt. 

[^Ej;eunt  Lords. 
K.  John.  They  bum  in  indignation.     I  repent : 
There  is  no  sure  foundation  set  on  blood, 
No  certain  life  achieVd  by  others'  death. 

Enier  a  Messenger. 

A  fearful  eye  thou  hast :  where  is  that  blood, 

That  I  have  seen  inhabit  in  those  cheeks  ? 

So  foul  a  sky  clears  not  without  a  storm : 

Pour  down  thy  weather. — How  goes  all  in  France  ? 

Mess.  From   France   to   England. — Never   such   a 
power 
For  any  foreign  preparation. 
Was  levied  in  the  body  of  a  land. 
The  copy  of  your  speed  is  leam'd  by  them ; 
For,  when  you  should  be  told  they  do  prepare, 
The  tidings  come  that  they  are  all  arrived. 

K.  John.     O !    where  hath    our  intelligence   been 
drunk? 
Where  hath  it  slept  ?     Where  is  my  mother's  care. 
That  such  an  army  could  be  drawn  in  France, 
And  she  not  hear  of  it  ? 

Mess.  My  liege,  her  ear 

Is  stopped  with  dust :  the  first  of  April,  died 
Your  noble  mother ;  and,  as  I  hear,  my  lord. 
The  lady  Constance  in  a  frenzy  died 
Three  days  before :  but  this  from  rumour's  tongue 
I  idly  heard ;  if  true,  or  &lse,  I  know  not. 

'  That  blood  whidi  ow'd  Ihe  brsadih  of  ail  this  isle,]  T«  *  oiwe  **  ia  of  eosfw 
to  (rtcn.  In  Malone^s  Shakespeare  by  Boswell,  the  word  **  breadth  "  is  printed 
breath ;  probably  an  error  of  the  preas. 
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K.  J<An.  Withhold  thy  speed,  dreadful  Occasion ! 
O !  make  a  league  with  me,  till  I  have  pleas'd 
Mj  discontented  peers. — ^What !  mother  dead  ? 
How  wildly,  then,  walks  my  estate  in  France ! — 
Under  whose  conduct  came  those  powers  of  Franca, 
That  thou  for  truth  giv'st  out  are  landed  here  ? 

Mess.  Under  the  Dauphin. 

Enter  the  Bastardy  and  Peter  of  Pomfret. 

K.  John.  Hiou  hast  made  me  giddy 

With  these  ill  tidings.—- Now,  what  says  the  world 
To  your  proceedings  ?  do  not  seek  to  stuff 
My  head  with  more  ill  news,  for  it  is  fiill. 

Bast.  But  if  you  be  afeard  to  hear  the  worsts 
Then  let  the  worst,  unheard,  fall  on  your  head. 

K.  John.  Bear  with  me,  cousin,  for  I  was  amaz'd 
Under  the  tide  ;  but  now  I  breathe  again 
Aloft  the  flood,  and  can  give  audience 
To  any  tongue,  speak  it  of  what  it  will. 

Bast.  How  I  have  sped  among  the  clergymen. 
The  sums  I  have  collected  shall  express : 
But  as  1  travell'd  hither  through  the  land, 
I  find  the  people  strangely  fimtasied ; 
Possess^  with  rumours,  full  of  idle  dreams. 
Not  knowing  what  they  fear,  but  full  of  fear : 
And  here's  a  prophet*,  that  I  brought  with  me 
From  forth  the  streets  of  Pomfret,  whom  I  found 
With  many  hundreds  treading  on  his  heels ; 
To  whom  he  simg,  in  rude  harsh-sounding  rhymes. 
That  ere  the  next  Ascension-day  at  noon. 
Your  highness  should  deliver  up  your  crown. 

'  And  here's  a  prophet,]  ^  This  man,"  says  Donee,  **  was  a  hermit  in  great 
repute  with  the  common  people.  Notwithstanding  the  event  is  said  to  have 
fallen  out  as  he  had  propheried,  the  poor  fellow  was  inhumanly  dragged  at 
hones'  tails  through  the  streets  of  Warham,  and,  together  with  his  son,  who 
appears  to  have  heen  even  more  innocent  than  his  fa^er,  hanged  afterwards 
upon  a  gibbet.**  See  Holioshed^s  Chronicle,  under  the  year  1213.  la  the  old 
**  King  John,"  there  is  a  scene  between  the  prophet  and  the  people. 
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K.  John.  Thou  idle  dreamer,  wherefore  didst  thou 
so? 

Peter.  Foreknowing  that  the  truth  will  fall  out  so. 

K.  John.  Hubert,  away  with  him :  imprison  him ; 
And  on  that  day  at  noon,  whereon,  he  says, 
I  shall  yield  up  my  crown,  let  him  be  hang'd. 
Deliver  him  to  safety,  and  return. 
For  I  must  use  thee. — O  my  gentle  cousin ! 

\^Eait  Hubert,  with  Peter. 
Hear'st  thou  the  news  abroad,  who  are  arriVd  ? 

Bast.  The  French,  my  lord ;  men's  mouths  are  fiill 
of  it : 
Besides,  I  met  lord  Bigot,  and  lord  Salisbury, 
With  eyes  as  red  as  new-enkindled  fire. 
And  others  more,  going  to  seek  the  grave 
Of  Arthur,  who,  they  say,  is  kill'd  to-night 
On  your  suggestion. 

K.  John.  Gentle  kinsman,  go. 

And  thrust  thyself  into  their  companies. 
I  have  a  way  to  win  their  loves  again : 
Bring  them  before  me. 

Bast.  I  will  seek  them  out. 

K.  John.   Nay,  but  make  haste  ;    the  better   foot 
before. — f 
O  !  let  me  have  no  subject  enemies. 
When  adverse  foreigners  affright  my  towns 
With  dreadful  pomp  of  stout  invasion. 
Be  Mercury ;  set  feathers  to  thy  heels. 
And  fly  like  thought  from  them  to  me  again. 

Bast.  The  spirit  of  the  time  shall  teach  me  speed. 

K.  John.  Spoke  like  a  spriteful,  noble  gentleman. — 
Go  after  him ;  for  he,  perhaps,  shall  need 
Some  messenger  betwixt  me  and  the  peers, 
And  be  thou  he. 

Mess.  With  all  my  heart,  my  liege.     \ExU. 

K.  John.  My  mother  dead  ! 
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Re-enter  Hubert. 

Hub.  My  lord,  they  say,  five  moons  were  seen  to- 
night^: 
Four  fixed  ;  and  the  fifth  did  whirl  about 
The  other  four  in  wonderous  motion. 
K.  John.  Five  moons  ? 

Hub,  Old  men,  and  beldams,  in  the  streets 

Do  prophesy  upon  it  dangerously. 
Young  Arthur's  death  is  conunon  in  their  mouths, 
And  when  they  talk  of  him,  they  shake  their  heads. 
And  whisper  one  another  in  the  ear ; 
And  he  that  speaks,  doth  gripe  the  hearer's  wrist, 
Whilst  he  that  hears,  makes  fearful  action. 
With  wrinkled  brows,  with  nods,  with  rolling  eyes. 
I  saw  a  smith  stand  with  his  hammer,  thus. 
The  whilst  his  iron  did  on  the  anvil  cool. 
With  open  mouth  swallowing  a  tailor's  news ; 
Who,  with  his  shears  and  measure  in  his  hand. 
Standing  on  slippers,  (which  his  nimble  haste 
Had  falsely  thrust  upon  contrary  feet) 
Told  of  a  many  thousand  warlike  French, 
That  were  embattailed  and  rank'd  in  Kent. 
Another  lean,  unwash'd  artificer 
Cuts  off  his  tale,  and  talks  of  Arthur's  death. 

K.  John.  Why  seek'st  thou  to  possess  me  with  these 
fears? 
Why  urgest  thou  so  oft  young  Arthur's  death  ? 
Thy  hand  hath  murder'd  him  :  I  had  a  mighty  cause 
To  wish  him  dead,  but  thou  hadst  none  to  kill  him. 
Hub.  Had  none,  my  lord*!  why,  did  you  not  provoke 
me? 

4  —  fire  moons  were  seen  to>night :]  In  the  old  "  King  John/'  the  five 
moons  were  in  some  way  made  visible  to  the  audience :  the  stage-direction  is, 
*<  There  the  five  moons  appear." 

*  H^,  Had  none,  my  lord  !]  It  stands  in  the  first  and  other  folios,  "  No 
had  (my  Lord  !)'*  which  may  have  been  misprinted  for  ^  None  had  ;"  bat  it  is 
more  likely  that  Hubert  took  up,  and  repeated  the  King's  words. 
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K.  John.  It  is  the  curse  of  kings,  to  be  attended 
By  slaves,  that  take  their  humours  for  a  warrant 
To  break  within  the  bloody  house  of  life ; 
And,  on  the  winking  of  authority. 
To  understand  a  law ;  to  know  the  meaning 
Of  dangerous  majesty,  when,  perchance,  it  frowns 
More  upon  humour  than  advis'd  respect. 

HtA.  Here  is  your  hand  and  seal  for  what  I  did. 

K.  John.  O !  when  the  last  account  'twixt  heaven 
and  earth 
Is  to  be  made,  then  shall  this  hand  and  seal 
Witness  against  us  to  damnation. 
How  oft  the  sight  of  means  to  do  ill  deeds, 
Makes  deeds  ill  done*!     Had^st  not  thou  been  by, 
A  fellow  by  the  hand  of  nature  mark'd. 
Quoted  ^  and  signed,  to  do  a  deed  of  shame. 
This  murder  had  not  come  into  my  mind ; 
But,  taking  note  of  thy  abhorr'd  aspect. 
Finding  thee  fit  for  bloody  villainy, 
Apt,  liable  to  be  employ'd  in  danger, 
I  feintly  broke  with  thee  of  Arthur's  death ; 
And  thou,  to  be  endeared  to  a  king. 
Made  it  no  conscience  to  destroy  a  prince. 

Hub.  My  lord, — 

K.  John.  Hadst  thou  but  shook  thy  head,  or  made  a 
pause. 
When  I  spake  darkly  what  I  purposed ; 
Or  tum'd  an  eye  of  doubt  upon  my  fece, 
As  bid  me  tell  my  tale'  in  express  words, 
Deep  shame  had  struck  me  dumb,  made  me  break  off, 

*  Makes  deeda  ill  done  I]  The  Rev.  H.  Barry  suggests  thai  thb  paasage 
ought  to  run,  "  Makes  ill  deeds  done  I "  and  there  may  be  some  ground  for 
the  proposed  transposition  ;  but  in  the  first  and  all  the  other  folios,  the  words 
stand  as  in  our  text,  and  are  very  intelligible,  whether  the  adjective  be  pat 
before  or  after  the  substantive  :  **  ill "  is  here  not  an  adverb,  but  agrees  with 
«  deeds."    Mr.  Knight  makes  the  transposition. 

'  Quoted,]     I.  e.  noUd,  or  distin^ithed. 

*  As  bid  me  tell  my  talej  t.  e.  **  tumM  iuek  an  eye  of  doubt,  &e.  as  bid  or 
hade  me  tell  my  tale.*'    Malone  and  others  read  And  toe'*  As." 
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And  those  thy  fears  might  have  wrought,  fears  in  me  : 

But  thou  didst  understand  me  by  my  signs, 

And  didst  in  signs  again  parley  with  sin ; 

Yea,  without  stop,  didst  let  thy  heart  consent. 

And  consequently  thy  rude  hand  to  act 

The  deed  which  both  our  tongues  held  vile  to  name. 

Out  of  my  sight,  and  never  see  me  more ! 

My  nobles  leave  me ;  and  my  state  is  brav'd. 

Even  at  my  gates^  with  ranks  of  foreign  powers : 

Nay,  in  the  body  of  this  fleshly  land, 

This  kingdom,  this  confine  of  blood  and  breath. 

Hostility  and  civil  tumult  reigns 

Between  my  conscience,  and  my  cousin's  death. 

Hvb.  Arm  you  against  your  other  enemies, 
I'll  make  a  peace  between  your  soul  and  you. 
Young  Arthur  is  alive :  this  hand  of  mine 
Is  yet  a  maiden  and  an  innocent  hand. 
Not  painted  with  the  crimson  spots  of  blood. 

Within  this  bosom  never  enter'd  yet 

The  dreadful  motion  of  a  murderous  thought, 

And  you  have  slander'd  nature  in  my  form ; 

Which,  howsoever  rude  exteriorly, 

Is  yet  the  cover  of  a  fairer  mind. 

Than  to  be  butcher  of  an  innocent  child. 

K.  John.  Doth  Arthur  live  ?     O  !  haste  thee  to  the 
peers: 

Throw  this  report  on  their  incensed  rage. 

And  make  them  tame  to  their  obedience. 

Forgive  the  comment  that  my  passion  made 

Upon  thy  feature ;  for  my  rage  was  blind. 

And  foul  imaginary  eyes  of  blood 

Presented  thee  more  hideous  than  thou  art. 

O !  answer  not ;  but  to  my  closet  bring 

The  angry  lords,  with  aU  expedient  haste : 

I  conjure  thee  but  slowly ;  run  more  fest'.        [Ea;eunt 

*  I  oonjure  thee  bat  slowly ;  run  more  fiwt.]    Here  **  the  ftnt  {Murt "  of  the 
old  ^  King  John  **  ends  m  these  lines : —  *<  Hie 
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SCENE  III. 
The  Same.     Before  the  Castle. 

Enter  Arthur,  on  the  WaUs. 

Arth.  The  wall  is  high ;  and  yet  will  I  leap  down. — 
Good  ground,  be  pitifiil,  and  hurt  me  not ! — 
There's  few,  or  none,  do  know  me ;  if  they  did. 
This  ship-boy's  semblance  hath  disguis'd  me  quite. 
I  am  afraid ;  and  yet  I'll  venture  it. 
If  I  get  down,  and  do  not  break  my  limbs, 
I'll  find  a  thousand  shifts  to  get  away : 
As  good  to  die  and  go,  as  die  and  stay.       [Leaps  down. 
O  me  !  my  uncle's  spirit  is  in  these  stones. — 
Heaven  take  my  soul,  and  England  keep  my  bones ! 

[Dies. 

Enter  Pembroke,  Salisbury,  and  Bigot. 

Scd.  Lords,  I  will  meet  him  at  Saint  Edmund's  Buiy : 
It  is  our  safety,  and  we  must  embrace 
This  gentle  offer  of  the  perilous  time. 

Pern.  Who  brought  that  letter  from  the  cardinal  ? 

Sal.  The  count  Melun,  a  noble  lord  of  France ; 
Whose  private '  with  me,  of  the  Dauphin's  love. 
Is  much  more  general  than  these  lines  import. 

**  Hie,  Hubert ;  tell  these  tidings  to  my  lords, 

That  throb  in  passions  for  young  Arthur's  death. 

Hence,  Hubert ;  stay  not,  'till  thou  hast  reveal'd 

The  wished  news  of  Arthur's  happy  health. 

I  goe  my  self,  the  joyfull'st  man  alire, 

To  story  out  this  new  supposed  crime." 
For  ''  fi««  supposed  "  we  ought  probably  to  read  ''mow  supposed."  There  is  a 
sort  of  prologue,  under  the  title  of  an  address  **  To  the  Grentlemen  Readers,** 
before  ^  the  second  part "  of  the  old  ^  King  John,"  which  opens  with  a  scsiie 
exactly  corresponding  to  that  of  Shakespeare,  and  with  nearly  the  same  stage- 
direction.  Shakespeare  has  it,  <<  £nter  Arthur  on  the  Walla,"  and  the  old 
«  King  John,"  <<  Enter  young  Arthur  on  the  Walls." 

>  Whose  priTate,"  &c.]    t. «.  says  Pope,  **  Whoae  private  aooonnt  of  the 
Dauphin's  affection  |o  our  cause  is  much  more  ample  than  the  letters." 
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Big.  To-morrow  morning  let  us  meet  him  then. 
Sal.  Or,  rather  then  set  forward :  for  'twill  be 
Two  long  days'  journey,  lords,  or  e'er  we  meet. 

Enter  the  Bastard. 

Bad.  Once  more  to-day  well  met,  distempered  lords. 
The  king  by  me  request43  your  presence  straight. 

Sal.  The  king  hath  dispossess'd  himself  of  us : 
We  will  not  line  his  thin  bestained  cloak 
With  our  pure  honours,  nor  attend  the  foot 
That  leaves  the  print  of  blood  where-e'er  it  walks. 
Return,  and  tell  him  so :  we  know  the  worst. 

Bast.  Whate'er  you  think,  good  words,  I  think,  were 
best. 

Sal.  Our  griefs,  and  not  our  manners,  reason  now. 

Ba^.  But  there  is  little  reason  in  your  grief; 
Therefore,  'twere  reason  you  had  manners  now. 

Pern.  Sir,  sir,  impatience  hath  his  privilege. 

Bast.  Tis  true ;  to  hurt  his  master,  no  man  else^ 

Sal.  This  is  the  prison.     What  is  he  lies  here  ? 

[Seeing  Arthur. 

Pern.  O  death !  made  proud  with  pure  and  princely 
beauty. 
The  earth  had  not  a  hole  to  hide  this  deed. 

Sal.  Murder,  as  hating  what  himself  hath  done, 
Doth  lay  it  open  to  urge  on  revenge. 

Big.  Or  when  he  doom'd  this  beauty  to  a  grave. 
Found  it  too  precious-princely  for  a  grave. 

SaL  Sir  Richard,  what  think  you  ?  Have  you  beheld ', 

'  Tis  tme  ;  to  hurt  his  master,  no  man  else.]  This  is  another,  though  a 
trifling  instance  of  the  advantage  of  referring  to  two  different  copies  of  the  first 
folio.  That  belonging  to  Lord  Francis  Egerton  reads,  ^  no  ma»*«  else,  (as 
Malone's  copy  seems  to  have  done)  but  that  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  is  cor- 
rected to  ^  no  man  else/*  which  is  certainly  right.  The  error  must  have  been 
discovered  while  the  sheet  was  going  through  the  press,  and  corrected  before 
any  more  copies  were  worked  off. 

*  Have  yon  beheld,]  In  the  old  copies,  anterior  to  the  third  folio,  it  is 
printed, «  Yon  have  beheld." 
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Or  have  you  read,  or  heard  ?  or  could  you  think  ? 

Or  do  you  almost  think,  although  you  see. 

That  you  do  see  ?  could  thought,  without  this  object, 

Form  such  another  ?     This  is  the  very  top. 

The  height,  the  crest,  or  crest  unto  the  crest. 

Of  murder's  arms :  this  is  the  bloodiest  shame. 

The  wildest  savagery,  the  vilest  stroke. 

That  ever  wall-ey'd  wrath,  or  staring  rage. 

Presented  to  the  tears  of  soft  remorse. 

Pern.  All  murders  past  do  stand  excus'd  in  this ; 
And  this,  so  sole  and  so  unmatchable. 
Shall  give  a  holiness,  a  purity, 
To  the  yet  unbegotten  sin  of  times ; 
And  prove  a  deadly  bloodshed  but  a  jest, 
Exampled  by  this  heinous  spectacle. 

Bast.  It  is  a  damned  and  a  bloody  work  ; 
The  graceless  action  of  a  heavy  hand. 
If  that  it  be  the  work  of  any  hand. 

Sd.  If  that  it  be  the  work  of  any  hand  ? — 
We  had  a  kind  of  light,  what  would  ensue : 
It  is  the  shameful  work  of  Hubert's  hand  ; 
The  practice,  and  the  purpose,  of  the  king : 
From  whose  obedience  I  forbid  my  soul. 
Kneeling  before  this  ruin  of  sweet  life, 
And  breathing  to  his  breathless  excellence 
The  incense  of  a  vow,  a  holy  vow. 
Never  to  taste  the  pleasures  of  the  world. 
Never  to  be  infected  with  delight. 
Nor  conversant  with  ease  and  idleness. 
Till  I  have  set  a  glory  to  this  hand. 
By  giving  it  the  worship  of  revenge. 

Pern.  Big.  Our  souls  religiously  confirm  thy  words. 

Enter  Hubert. 

HtJtb.  Lords,  I  am  hot  with  haste  in  seeking  you. 
Arthur  doth  live  :  the  king  hath  sent  for  you« 
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Sal.  O  !  he  is  bold,  and  bloBhes  not  at  death. — 
Avaunt,  thou  hateful  villain !  get  thee  gone. 
Hub.  I  am  no  villain. 
Sal.  Must  I  rob  the  law  ? 

[Drawing  his  sword. 
Bast.  Your  sword  is  bright,  sir :  put  it  up  again. 
Sal.  Not  till  I  sheath  it  in  a  murderer's  skin. 
Hub.  Stand  back,  lord  Salisbury ;  stand  back,  I  say : 
Bj  heaven,  I  think,  my  sword's  as  sharp  as  yours. 
I  would  not  have  you,  lord,  fc^get  yourself, 
Nor  tempt  the  danger  of  my  true  defence ; 
Lest  I,  hy  marking  of  your  rage,  forget 
Your  worth,  your  greatness,  and  nobility. 

Big.  Out,  dunghill !  dar'st  thou  brave  a  nobleman  ? 
Hub.  Not  for  my  life ;  but  yet  I  dare  defend 
My  imiocent  life  against  an  emperor. 
Sal.  Thou  art  a  murderer. 

Hub.  Do  not  prove  me  so ; 

Yet,  I  am  none.     Whose  tongue  soe'er  speaks  false, 
Not  truly  q>eaks ;  who  speaks  not  truly  lies. 
Pemb.  Cut  him  to  pieces. 

Bast.  Keep  the  peace,  I  say. 

Sal.  Stand  by,  or  I  shall  gall  you,  Faulconbridge. 
Bajst.  Thou  wert  better  gall  the  devil,  Salisbury : 
If  thou  but  frown  on  me,  or  stir  thy  foot. 
Or  teach  thy  hasty  spleen  to  do  me  shame, 
111  strike  thee  dead.     Put  up  thy  sword  betime, 
Or  I'll  so  maul  you  and  your  toasting-iron, 
That  you  shall  think  the  devil  is  come  from  hell. 

Big.  What  wilt  thou  do,  renowned  Faulconbridge  ? 
Second  a  villain,  and  a  murderer  ? 
Hub.  Lord  Bigcrt,  I  am  none. 
Big.  Who  krird  this  prince  ? 

Hub.  Tis  not  an  hour  since  I  left  him  well : 
I  honour'd  him,  I  lov'd  him ;  and  vnll  weep 
My  date  of  life  out  for  his  sweet  life's  loss. 

Sal.  Trust  not  those  cunmng  waters  of  his  eyes. 
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For  idllainy  is  not  without  such  rheum ; 
And  he,  long  traded  in  it,  makes  it  seem 
Like  rivers  of  remorse  and  innocencj. 
Away,  with  me,  all  you  whose  souls  abhor 
Th'  uncleanly  savours  of  a  slaughter-house. 
For  I  am  stifled  with  this  smell  of  sin. 

Big.  Away,  toward  Bury :  to  the  Dauphin  there ! 

Pern.  There,  tell  the  king,  lie  may  inquire  us  out. 

[^Exeunt  Lords. 

Bast.  Here's  a  good  world ! — ^Knew  you  of  this  fair 
work? 
Beyond  the  infinite  and  boundless  reach 
Of  mercy,  if  thou  didst  this  deed  of  death. 
Art  thou  damn'd,  Hubert. 

Hub.  Do  but  hear  me,  sir. 

Bast.  Ha !  Ill  tell  thee  what ; 
Thou  art  damn'd  as  black — ^nay,  nothing  is  so  black ; 
Thou  art  more  deep  damn'd  than  prince  Lucifer : 
There  is  not  yet  so  ugly  a  fiend  of  hell 
As  thou  shalt  be,  if  thou  didst  kill  this  child. 

fftib.  Upon  my  soul, — 

Bast.  If  thou  didst  but  consent 

To  this  most  cruel  act,  do  but  despair ; 
And  if  thou  want'st  a  cord,  the  smallest  thread 
That  ever  spider  twisted  from  her  womb 
Will  serve  to  strangle  thee ;  a  rush  will  be  a  beam 
To  hang  thee  on :  or  would'st  thou  drown  thyself. 
Put  but  a  little  water  in  a  spoon. 
And  it  shall  be  as  all  the  ocean, 
Enough  to  stifle  such  a  villain  up. 
I  do  suspect  thee  very  grievously. 

Hub.  If  I  in  act,  consent,  or  sin  of  thought 
Be  guilty  of  the  stealing  that  sweet  breath. 
Which  was  embounded  in  this  beauteous  clay. 
Let  hell  want  pains  enough  to  torture  me. 
I  left  him  well. 

Bast.  Go,  bear  him  in  thine  arms. — 
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I  am  amaz'd,  methinks ;  and  lose  my  way 

Among  the  thorns  and  dangers  of  this  world.— 

How  easy  dost  thou  take  all  England  up ! 

From  forth  this  morsel  of  dead  royalty, 

The  life,  the  right,  and  truth  of  all  this  reahn 

Is  fled  to  heaven ;  and  England  now  is  left 

To  tug  and  scamhle,  and  to  part  hy  the  teeth 

The  unowed  interest*  of  proud  swelling  state. 

Now  for  the  bare-pick'd  hone  of  majesty 

Doth  dogged  war  hristle  his  angry  crest» 

And  snarleth  in  the  gentle  eyes  of  peace : 

Now  powers  from  home,  and  discontents  at  home, 

Meet  in  one  line ;  and  vast  confusion  waits, 

As  doth  a  raven  on  a  sick-&llen  beast, 

The  imminent  decay  of  wrested  pomp. 

Now  happy  he,  whose  cloak  and  cincture  can^ 

Hold  out  this  tempest. — ^Bear  away  that  child. 

And  follow  me  with  speed :  I'll  to  the  king. 

A  thousand  businesses  are  brief  in  hand, 

And  heaven  itself  doth  frown  upon  the  land.    [^EiTetifU. 


ACT  V.    SCENE  I. 
The  Same.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  King  John,  Pandulph  with  tJie  Crown^  and 

Attendants. 

K.  John.  Thus  have  I  yielded  up  into  your  hand 
The  circle  of  my  glory. 

Pand,  Take  again 

[Giving  John  the  Crown. 

'  The  UHOWED  interest]  «.  e,  unowned  intereet ;  the  interest  which  has  no  owner. 

*  —  whose  cloak  and  cincture  can]  We  adopt  Pope's  amendment  of  the  old 
text,  which  has  etaUr  for  **  cincture/'  an  eMy  misprint,  when  we  recollect  that 
perhaps  the  MS.,  from  which  the  compositor  printed,  had  the  word  written 
oanliwv,  from  the  French. 
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From  this  my  hand,  as  holding  of  the  pope. 
Your  sovereign  greatness  and  authority. 

K.  John.  Now  keep  your  holy  word :  go  meet  the 
French ; 
And  from  his  holiness  use  all  your  power 
To  stop  their  marches,  'fore  we  are  inflam'd. 
Our  discontented  counties  do  revolt^ 
Our  people  quarrel  with  obedience, 
Swearing  allegiance,  and  the  love  of  soul. 
To  stranger  blood,  to  foreign  royalty. 
This  inundation  of  mistemper'd  humour 
Rests  by  you  only  to  be  qualified : 
Then  pause  not ;  for  the  present  time's  sq  sick. 
That  present  medicine  must  be  minister'd. 
Or  overthrow  incurable  ensues. 

Pand.  It  was  my  breath  that  blew  this  t^npest  up. 
Upon  your  stubborn  usage  of  the  pope ; 
But  since  you  are  a  gentle  eonvertite. 
My  tongue  shall  hush  again  this  storm  of  wiajr. 
And  make  fair  weatjiier  in  your  blustering  land. 
On  this  Ascension-day,  remember  well. 
Upon  your  oath  of  service  to  the  pope. 
Go  I  to  make  the  French  lay  down  their  arms.     [Krit. 

IC.  John.  Is  this  Ascension-day  ?     Did  not  the  pro- 
phet 
Say  that  before  Ascension-day  at  nooi^. 
My  crown  I  should  give  off?     Even  so  I  have. 
I  did  suppose  it  should  be  on  constraint ; 
But,  heaven  be  thank'd,  it  is  but  voluntary. 

JEnter  the  Bastard* 

Bast.  All  Kent  hath  yielded;  nothing  there  holds 
out. 
But  Dover  castle :  London  hath  receiv'd. 
Like  a  kind  host,  the  Dauphin  and  his  powers. 
Your  nobles  will  not  hear  you,  but  are  gone 
To  offer  service  to  your  enemy ; 
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And  wild  amazement  humes  up  and  down 
The  Kttle  number  of  your  doubtful  friends. 

K.  John.  Would  not  my  lords  return  to  me  again. 
After  they  heard  young  Arthur  was  alive  ? 

Bast.   They   found  him  dead,  and  cast    into    the 
streets ; 
An  empty  casket,  where  the  jewel  of  life 
By  some  damn'd  hand  was  robb'd  and  ta'^i  away'. 

K.  John.  That  villain  Hubert  told  me  he  did  live. 

Bast.  So,  on  my  soul,  he  did,  for  aught  he  knew. 
But  wherefore  do  you  droop  ?  why  look  you  sad  ? 
Be  great  in  act,  as  you  have  been  in  thought ; 
Let  not  the  world  see  fear,  and  sad  distrust, 
Govern  the  motion  of  a  kingly  eye : 
Be  stirring  as  the  time ;  be  fire  with  fire ; 
Threaten  the  threatener,  and  outface  the  brow 
Of  bragging  horror :  so  shall  inferi(»r  eyes. 
That  borrow  their  behaviours  from  the  great. 
Grow  great  by  your  example,  and  put  on 
The  dauntless  spirit  of  resolution. 
Away !  and  glister  like  the  god  of  war, 
When  he  intendeth  to  become  the  field : 
Show  boldness,  and  aspiring  confidence. 
What !  shall  they  seek  the  lion  in  his  den, 
And  fright  him  there  ?  and  make  him  tremble  there  ? 
0 !  let  it  not  be  said.- — Forage,  and  run 
To  meet  displeasure  further  from  the  doors. 
And  grapple  with  him  ere  he  come  so  nigh. 
K.  John.  The  legate  of  the  pope  hath  been  with 
me. 
And  I  have  made  a  happy  peace  with  him ; 

*  An  empty  casket,  where  the  jewel  of  life 
By  some  daxnn'd  hand  was  robh'd  and  ta'en  away.]  The  prettiest  passage  in 
the  old  **  King  John  "  reUtes  to  the  death  of  Arthur,  of  whom,  when  his  body 
is  found  by  the  peers,  it  is  said, 

** Lo !  lords,  the  wither'd  flower. 

Who  in  his  life  ohin'd  lUiLe  the  raombig's  blush. 
Cast  out  a-door.'' 
These  lines  occur  when  the  body  of  Arthur  is  first  found. 
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And  he  hath  promis'd  to  dismiss  the  powers 
Led  by  the  Dauphin. 

Bast.  O,  inglorious  league  ! 

Shall  we,  upon  the  footing  of  our  land. 
Send  &ir-play  orders,  and  make  compromise. 
Insinuation,  parley,  and  base  truce. 
To  arms  invasive  ?  shall  a  beardless  boy, 
A  cocker'd  silken  wanton,  brave  our  fields, 
And  flesh  his  spirit  in  a  warlike  soil. 
Mocking  the  air  with  colours  idly  spread. 
And  find  no  check  ?     Let  us,  my  liege,  to  arms  : 
Perchance,  the  cardinal  cannot  make  your  peace ; 
Or  if  he  do,  let  it  at  least  be  said. 
They  saw  we  had  a  purpose  of  defence. 

K.  John.   Have  thou  the  ordering  of  this  present 
time. 

B(nst  Away  then,  with  good  courage ;  yet,  I  know, 
Our  party  may  well  meet  a  prouder  foe.  \^E4Peunt. 


SCENE  IL 

A  Plain,  near  St.  Edmund's  Bury. 

ErUer^  in  arms,  Lewis,  Salisbury,  Melun,  Pembroke, 

Bigot,  and  Soldiers. 

Lew.  My  lord  Melun,  let  this  be  copied  out, 
And  keep  it  safe  for  our  remembrance. 
Return  the  precedent  to  these  lords  again ; 
That,  having  our  fiiir  order  written  down. 
Both  they,  and  we,  perusing  o'er  these  notes. 
May  know  wherefore  we  took  the  sacrament<^ 
And  keep  our  fiiiths  firm  and  inviolable. 

Sal.  Upon  our  sides  it  never  shall  be  broken. 
And,  noble  Dauphin,  albeit  we  swear 
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A  Yoluntary  zeal,  and  an  unurg'd  faith  ^ 
To  your  proceedings ;  yet,  believe  me,  prince, 
I  am  not  glad  that  such  a  sore  of  time 
Should  seek  a  plaster  by  contemn  d  revolt. 
And  heal  the  inveterate  canker  of  one  wound. 
By  making  many.     O  !  it  grieves  my  soul. 
That  I  must  draw  this  metal  from  my  side 
To  be  a  widow-maker ;  O  !  and  there. 
Where  honourable  rescue,  and  defence. 
Cries  out  upon  the  name  of  Salisbury. 
But  such  is  the  infection  of  the  time. 
That,  for  the  health  and  physic  of  our  right. 
We  cannot  deal  but  with  the  very  hand 
Of  stem  injustice  and  confused  wrong. — 
And  is't  not  pity,  O,  my  grieved  friends  ! 
That  we,  the  sons  and  children  of  this  isle, 

Were  bom  to  see  so  sad  an  hour  as  this ; 

Wherein  we  step  after  a  stranger,  march 

Upon  her  gentle  bosom,  and  fill  up 

Her  enemies'  ranks,  (I  must  withdraw,  and  weep 

Upon  the  spot  of  this  enforced  cause) 

To  grace  the  gentry  of  a  land  remote. 

And  follow  unacquainted  colours  here  ? 

What,  here  ? — O  nation,  that  thou  could'st  remove ! 

That  Neptune's  arms,  who  clippeth  thee  about'. 

Would  bear  thee  from  the  knowledge  of  thyself  •, 

And  grapple  thee  unto  a  pagan  shore ; 

Where  these  two  Christian  armies  might  combine 

'  A  ▼olontory  zeal,  and  an  nnurg'd  faith,]  Malone  and  the  modem  editon 
Bileiitly  omit  **  an,"  probably  mider  the  notion  that  they  had  a  right  to  correct 
Shakespeare's  metre. 

'  —  who  CLIPFETH  thee  about,]  i.  «.  who  embnicdh  thee.  To  dip^  from  the 
Saxon  dippan,  is  of  perpetual  occurrence  in  our  old  writers. 

'  Would  b€»r  thee  from  the  knowledge  of  thyself,]  By  a  strange  error  this 
line,  in  lAalone's  Shakespeare  by  BosweU,  is  transferred  from  this,  its  proper 
place,  to  twenty-six  lines  earlier,  where  it  stands  without  the  slightest  con- 
nexion. In  the  next  line,  "  And  grapple  thee,"  &c.,  which  is  unquestionably 
the  true  reading,  is  printed  "  And  orippU  thee"  in  the  old  copies.  The  cor- 
rection was  not  introduced  until  the  time  of  Pope.  Seven  lines  lower, ''  thou," 
neoessary  both  to  the  sense  and  metre,  was  not  inserted  until  the  fourth  folio. 
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The  blood  of  malice  in  a  vein  of  leagae, 
And  not  to  spend  it  so  unneighbourly ! 

Lew.  A  noble  temper  dost  thou  show  in  this ; 
And  great  affections  wrestling  in  thy  bosom 
Do  make  an  earthquake  of  nobility. 
O  !  what  a  noble  combat  hast  thou  fought, 
Between  compulsion,  and  a  brave  respect ! 
Let  me  wipe  off  this  honourable  dew. 
That  silverly  doth  progress  on  thy  cheeks. 
My  heart  hath  melted  at  a  lady's  tears, 
Being  an  ordinary  inundation ; 
But  this  efiusion  of  such  manly  drops, 
This  shower,  blown  up  by  tempest  of  the  soul. 
Startles  mine  eyes,  and  makes  me  more  amaz'd 
Than  had  I  seen  the  vaulty  top  of  heaven 
Figur'd  quite  o'er  with  burning  meteors. 
Lift  up  thy  brow,  renowned  Salisbury, 
And  with  a  great  heart  heave  away  this  storm : 
Commend  these  waters  to  those  baby  eyes, 
That  never  saw  the  giant-world  enraged ; 
Nor  met  with  fortune  other  than  at  feasts. 
Full  warm  of  blood,  of  mirth,  of  gossiping. 
Come,  come ;  for  thou  shalt  thrust  thy  hand  as  deep 
Into  the  purse  of  rich  prosperity. 
As  Lewis  himself: — so,  noUes,  shall  you  all, 
That  knit  your  sinews  to  the  strength  of  mina 

Enter  Pandulph,  attended. 

And  even  there,  methinks,  an  angel  spake : 
Look,  where  the  holy  legate  comes  apace. 
To  give  us  warrant  from  the  hand  of  heaven. 
And  on  our  actions  set  the  name  of  right 
With  holy  breath. 

Pand.  Hail,  noble  prince  of  France. 

The  next  is  this : — ^king  John  hath  reconcil'd 
Himself  to  Rome ;  his  spirit  is  come  in. 
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That  so  stood  out  against  the  holj  churchy 

The  great  metropolis  and  see  of  Rome : 

Therefore,  thy  threatening  colours  now  wind  up, 

And  tame  the  savage  spirit  of  wild  war, 

That,  Hke  a  lion  fostered  up  at  band, 

It  may  lie  gently  at  the  foot  of  peace. 

And  be  no  farther  harmful  than  in  show. 

Lew.  Your  grace  shall  pardon  me ;  I  will  not  back : 

I  am  too  high-bom  to  be  propertied. 

To  be  a  secondary  at  control. 

Or  useful  serving-man,  and  instrument, 

To  any  sovereign  state  throughout  the  world. 

Your  breath  first  kindled  the  dead  coal  of  wars 

Between  this  chastis'd  kingdom  and  myself. 

And  brought  in  matter  that  should  feed  this  fire ; 

And  now  'tis  fiar  too  huge  to  be  blown  out 

With  that  same  weak  wind  which  enkindled  it. 

You  taught  me  how  to  know  the  face  of  right. 

Acquainted  me  with  interest  to  this  land. 

Yea,  thrust  this  enterprize  into  my  heart, 

And  come  ye  now  to  tell  me,  John  hath  made 

His  peace  with  Rome  ?     What  is  that  peace  to  me  ? 

I,  by  the  honour  of  my  marriage-bed, 

After  young  Arthur,  claim  this  land  for  mine ; 

And  now  it  is  half-conquer'd  must  I  back. 

Because  that  John  hath  made  his  peace  with  Rome  ? 

Am  I  Rome's  slave  ?     What  penny  hath  Rome  borne. 

What  men  provided,  what  munition  sent, 

To  underprop  this  action  ?  is't  not  I, 

That  undergo  this  charge  ?  who  else  but  I, 

And  such  as  to  my  claim  are  liable, 

Sweat  in  this  business,  and  maintain  this  war  ? 

Have  I  not  heard  these  islanders  shout  out^ 

Viioe  le  royl  as  I  have  bank'd  their  towns'? 

*  —  M  I  haye  baitk'd  their  towns !]  It  is  doubtful  in  what  aense  we  are  to 
take  ''bank'd  ;"  whether  Lewis  means  to  say  that  he  has  thrown  up  embank- 
ments before  the  towns,  or  whether  he  uses  <*  bank'd"  in  reference  to  the  towns 
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Have  I  not  here  the  best  cards  for  the  game. 
To  win  this  easy  match,  play'd  for  a  crown. 
And  shall  I  now  give  o'er  the  yielded  set  ? 
No,  no,  on  my  soul,  it  never  shall  be  said. 

Pand.  You  look  but  on  the  outside  of  this  work. 

Lew.  Outside  or  inside,  I  will  not  return 
Till  my  attempt  so  much  be  glorified. 
As  to  my  ample  hope  was  promised 
Before  I  drew  this  gallant  head  of  war, 
And  cull'd  these  fiery  spirits  from  the  world. 
To  outlook  conquest,  and  to  win  renown 
Even  in  the  jaws  of  danger  and  of  death. — 

[Trumpet  sounds. 
What  lusty  trumpet  thus  doth  summon  us  ? 

Enter  the  Bastardy  attended. 

Bast.  According  to  the  fair  play  of  the  world. 
Let  me  have  audience :  I  am  sent  to  speak. — 
My  holy  lord  of  Milan,  from  the  king 
I  come,  to  learn  how  you  have  dealt  for  him ; 
And,  as  you  answer,  I  do  know  the  scope 
And  warrant  limited  unto  my  tongue. 

Pand.  The  Dauphin  is  too  wilful-opposite. 
And  will  not  temporize  with  my  entreaties : 
He  flatly  says,  he'll  not  lay  down  his  arms. 

Bast.  By  all  the  blood  that  ever  fury  breath'd. 
The  youth  says  well. — Now,  hear  our  English  king. 
For  thus  his  royalty  doth  speak  in  me. 
He  is  prepar'd ;  and  reason,  too,  he  should  : 
This  apish  and  unmannerly  approach, 
This  hamess'd  masque,  and  unadvised  revel, 

on  the  shores  of  the  Thames.  In  the  old  ''  King  John  "  Lewis  thus  mentioos 
**  Rochester"  as  having  submitted,  and  in  Shakespeare  the  same  character  maj 
allude  to  that  and  other  places  on  the  river : 

**  Your  city,  Rochester,  with  great  applause, 

By  some  divine  instinct  laid  arms  aside ; 

And  from  the  hollow  holes  of  Thamesis 

Echo  apace  replied  Vive  le  rot." 
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This  unheard  saucinesSy  and  boyish  troops  \ 

The  king  doth  smile  at ;  and  is  well  prepared 

To  whip  this  dwarfish  war,  these  pigmy  arms, 

From  out  the  circle  of  his  territories. 

That  hand,  which  had  the  strength,  even  at  your  door. 

To  cudgel  you,  and  make  you  take  the  hatch'; 

To  dive  like  buckets  in  concealed  wells ; 

To  crouch  in  litter  of  your  stable  planks ; 

To  lie  like  pawns  lock'd  up  in  chests  and  trunks ; 

To  hug  with  swine ;  to  seek  sweet  safety  out 

In  vaults  and  prisons ;  and  to  thrill,  and  shake. 

Even  at  the  crying  of  your  nation's  crow'. 

Thinking  this  voice  an  armed  Englishman : 

Shall  that  victorious  hand  be  feebled  here, 

That  in  your  chambers  gave  you  chastisement  ? 

No !     Know,  the  gallant  monarch  is  in  arms ; 

And  like  an  eagle  o'er  his  aiery  towers. 

To  souse  annoyance  that  comes  near  his  nest.-—* 

And  you  degenerate,  you  ingrate  revolts, 

You  bloody  Neroes,  ripping  up  the  womb 

Of  your  dear  mother  England,  blush  for  shame : 

For  your  own  ladies,  and  pale-visag'd  maids. 

Like  Amazons  come  tripping  after  drums ; 

Their  thimbles  into  armed  gauntlets  change. 

Their  needFs  to  lances^  and  their  gentle  hearts 

1  This  vifHBARO  saacineflB,  and  boyish  troops,]  So  the  old  copies  without 
exception,  and  we  adhere  to  the  ancient  and  most  intelligible  text,  notwithstand- 
ing Theobald's  suggestion,  that  "  unheard''  ought  to  be  unkair'd.  Some  modem 
editors  hare  unscrupulously  printed  wiAatr'cf,  without  the  slightest  intimation 
that  it  was  not  the  old  reading. 

*  —  and  make  you  take  the  hatch  ;]     i.  e,  leap  over  the  hatch  of  the  door. 

'  Even  at  the  crying  of  your  nation's  cbow,]  Malone  thinks  that  this  line 
refers  to  "  the  voice  or  caw  of  the  French  crow,"  but  Douce  truly  contends  that 
the  alhision  is  to  the  '^  crow"  of  a  cock,  that  being  the  national  bird  of  France ; 
**^alku  meaning  both  a  cock  and  a  Frenchman." 

*  Their  nbbdl's  to  hmces,]  So  printed  in  the  old  copies  of  1623  and  1632,  to 
show  that  ''needles"  was  to  be  read  in  the  time  of  a  monosyllable.  Modem 
editors  hare  taken  the  liberty  of  printing  it  nedds,  a  form  of  the  word  which,  as 
iar  as  we  can  judge,  Shakespeare  never  employed;  for  when  it  occurs  elsewhere 
in  his  works,  even  if  it  be  to  be  read  as  one  syllable,  we  find  it  printed  needUs, 
See  <<  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  Vol.  ii.  p.  433,  note  4. 
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To  fierce  and  bloody  inclination. 

Lew.  There  end  tby  brave,  and  tnm  thy  face  in  peace : 
We  grant  thou  canst  outscold  us.     Fare  thee  well : 
We  hold  our  time  too  precious  to  be  spent 
With  such  a  brabbler. 

Pand.  Give  me  leave  to  speak. 

Bast  No,  I  will  speak. 

Lew.  We  will  attend  to  neither. — 

Strike  up  the  drums !  and  let  the  tongue  of  war 
Plead  for  our  interest^  and  our  being  here. 

Bast  Indeed,  your  drums,  being  beaten,  will  cry  out ; 
And  so  shall  you,  being  beaten.     Do  but  start 
An  echo  with  the  clamour  of  thy  drum, 
And  even  at  hand  a  drum  is  ready  brac*d. 
That  shall  reverberate  all  as  loud  as  thine ; 
Sound  but  another,  and  another  shall. 
As  loud  as  thine,  rattle  the  welkin's  ear. 
And  mock  the  deep-mouth'd  thunder :  for  at  hand 
(Not  trusting  to  this  halting  legate  here. 
Whom  he  hath  us'd  rather  for  sport  than  need) 
Is  warlike  John ;  and  in  his  forehead  sits 
A  bare-ribb'd  death,  whose  office  is  this  day 
To  feast  upon  whole  thousands  of  the  French. 

Lew.  Strike  up  our  drums  to  find  this  danger  out. 

Bast.  And  thou  shalt  find  it,  Dauphin,  do  not  doubt. 

{^Ej;eunt. 

SCENE  III. 
The  Same.     A  Field  of  Battle. 

Alarums.    Enter  King  John  and  Hubert. 

K.  John.  How  goes  the  day  with  us  ?     O  !  tell  me, 

Hubert. 
Hub.  Badly,  I  fear.     How  feres  your  majesty  ? 
K.  John.  This  fever,  that  hath  troubled  me  so  long, 
Lies  heavy  on  me :  O  !  my  heart  is  sick. 
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JEnter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  My  lord,  jrour  valiant  kinsman,  Fauleonbridge, 
Desires  your  majesty  to  leave  the  fieW, 
And  send  him  word  by  me  which  way  you  go. 

K.  John.  Tell  him,  toward  Swinstead^,  to  the  abbey 
there. 

Mess.  Be  of  good  comfort ;  for  the  great  supply, 
That  was  expected  by  the  Dauphin  here, 
Are  wrecked  three  nights  ago  on  Goodwin  sands : 
This  news  was  brought  to  Richard  but  even  now. 
The  French  fight  coldly,  and  retire  themselves. 

II.  John.  Ah  me !  this  tjrrant  fever  bums  me  up. 
And  will  not  let  me  welcome  this  good  news. 
Set  on  toward  Swinstead  ;  to  my  litter  straight : 
Weakness  possesseth  me,  and  I  am  faint.  [Exeunt 


SCENE  IV. 
The  Same.    Another  Part  of  the  Same. 

Enter  Salisbury,  Pembroke,  Bigot,  and  Others. 

Sal.  I  did  not  think  the  king  so  stor'd  with  friends. 

Pern.  Up  once  again ;  put  spirit  in  the  French : 
If  they  miscarry,  we  miscarry  too. 

Sal.  That  misbegotten  devil,-  Faulconbridge^ 
In  spite  of  spite,  alone  upholds  the  day. 

Pern.  They  say,  king  John  sore  sick  bath  left  the 
field. 

JEnter  Melun  tvounded^  and  led  bg  Soldiers. 

Md.  Lead  me  to  the  revolts  of  England  here. 
Sal.  When  we  were  happy  we  had  other  names. 

ft  —  toward  Swinstettd J    •.  «.  Swinedieadj  but  called  Swinstead  also  in  the 
old  *<  King  Jokn,**  and  in  ballads  of  the  time. 
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Pern.  It  is  the  count  Melun. 

Sal.  Wounded  to  death. 

Md.  Fly,  noble  English ;  you  are  bought  and  sold : 
Unthread  the  rude  eye  of  rebellion. 
And  welcome  home  again  discarded  &ith. 
Seek  out  king  John,  and  fall  before  his  feet ; 
For  if  the  French  be  lords  of  this  loud  day. 
He  means  to  recompense  the  pains  you  take, 
By  cutting  off  your  heads.     Thus  hath  he  sworn. 
And  I  with  him,  and  many  more  with  me, 
Upon  the  altar  at.  Saint  Edmund's  Bury ; 
Even  on  that  altar,  where  we  swore  to  you 
Dear  amity  and  everlasting  love. 

Sd.  May  this  be  possible  ?  may  this  be  true  ? 

MeL  Have  I  not  hideous  death  within  my  view. 
Retaining  but  a  quantity  of  life. 
Which  bleeds  away,  even  as  a  form  of  wax 
Resolveth  from  his  figure  'gainst  the  fire^? 
What  in  the  world  should  make  me  now  deceive. 
Since  I  must  lose  the  use  of  all  deceit  ? 
Why  should  I  then  be  false,  since  it  is  true 
That  I  must  die  here,  and  live  hence  by  truth  ? 
I  say  again,  if  Lewis  do  win  the  day. 
He  is  forsworn,  if  e'er  those  eyes  of  yours 
Behold  another  day  break  in  the  east : 
But  even  this  night,  whose  black  contagious  breath 
Already  smokes  about  the  burning  crest 
Of  the  old,  feeble,  and  day-wearied  sun. 
Even  this  ill  night,  your  breathing  shall  expire. 
Paying  the  fine  of  rated  treachery, 
Even  with  a  treacherous  fine  of  all  your  lives, 
If  Lewis  by  your  assistance  win  the  day. 

*  Resolybth  from  his  figure  'gainst  the  fire!]  To  ^reeolTe"  of  old  was  the 
same  as  to  dmolw.  ''This  is  said,"  remarks  Steevens,  "in  allusion  to  the  images 
made  by  witches.  Holinshed  observes,  that  it  was  alleged  against  dame  Elea- 
nor Cobham  and  her  confederates, '  that  they  had  devised  **  an  image  of  wax," 
representing  the  king,  which,  by  their  soroerie,  by  little  and  Uttle  consumed. 
Intending  thereby,  in  conclusion,  to  waste  and  destroy  the  king's  persoa.*  " 
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Commend  me  to  one  Hubert,  with  your  king ; 
The  love  of  him, — and  this  respect  besides, 
For  that  my  grandsire  was  an  Englishman, — 
Awakes  my  conscience  to  confess  all  this^. 
In  lieu  whereof,  I  pray  you,  bear  me  hence 
From  forth  the  noise  and  rumour  of  the  field ; 
Where  I  may  think  the  remnant  of  my  thoughts 
In  peace,  and  part  this  body  and  my  soul 
With  contemplation  and  devout  desires. 

Sal.  We  do  believe  thee,  and  beshrew  my  soul. 
But  I  do  love  the  &vour  and  the  form 
Of  this  most  &ir  occasion,  by  the  which 
We  will  untread  the  steps  of  damned  flight ; 
And,  like  a  bated  and  retired  flood, 
Leaving  our  rankness  and  irregular  course. 
Stoop  low  within  those  bounds  we  have  o'erlook'd. 
And  calmly  run  on  in  obedience. 
Even  to  our  ocean,  to  our  great  king  John. — 
My  arm  shall  give  thee  help  to  bear  thee  hence. 
For  I  do  see  the  cruel  pangs  of  death 
Right  in  thine  eye. — ^Away,  my  friends  !     New  flight. 
And  happy  newness,  that  intends  old  right. 

[^Ea^eunty  leading  qff^MELVU. 

'  Awakes  my  conscience  to  confess  all  this.]  In  the  old  "  King  John  "  we 
find  these  lines,  which  form  part  of  a  speech  by  Melun  of  the  same  tenor  as  that 
in  Shakespeare : — 

**  This  I  aver,  if  Lewis  win  the  day,  &c. 
Two  caoses,  lords,  make  me  display  this  drift: 
The  greatest  for  the  freedom  of  my  sonl. 
That  longs  to  leave  this  mansion  free  from  guilt ; 
The  other  on  a  natural  instinct, 
For  that  my  grandsire  was  an  Englishman," 
In  the  old  *^  King  John"  there  is  preriously  a  long  scene  in  which  Lewis  takes 
the  oath  referred  to  by  the  dying  Melun : — 

**  There's  not  an  English  traitor  of  them  all, 
John  once  dispatch'd,  and  I  fair  England's  king, 
Shall  on  his  shoulders  bear  his  head  one  day, 
But  I  will  crop  it  for  their  guUt*s  desert,"  &c. 
Shakespeare  has  shown  great  judgment  in  the  total  omission  of  scenes  which 
only  served  to  lengthen  out  the  old  play,  or  to  which,  as  in  this  instance,  refe- 
rence merely  was  necessary. 
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SCENE  V. 

The  Same.     The  French  Camp. 

Efiter  Lewis  and  his  Train. 

Lew.  The  sun  of  heaven,  methought,  was  loath  to 
set, 
But  stay'd,  and  made  the  western  welkin  blush. 
When  English  measured  backward  their  own  ground'. 
In  faint  retire.     O  !  bravely  came  we  ofl^ 
When  with  a  volley  of  our  needless  shot, 
After  such  bloody  toil  we  bid  good  night, 
And  wound  our  tattering  colours  clearly  up*, 
Last  in  the  field,  and  almost  lords  of  it ! 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  Where  is  my  prince,  the  Dauphin  ? 

Lew.  Here.— What  news  ? 

Mess.  The  count  Melun  is  slain :  the  English  lords, 
By  his  persuasion,  are  again  fallen  off; 
And  your  supply,  which  you  have  wished  so  long. 
Are  cast  away,  and  sunk,  on  Goodwin  sands. 

Lew.    Ah,  foul  shrewd  news  ! — Beshrew  thy  very 
heart ! 
I  did  not  think  to  be  so  sad  to-night, 
As  this  hath  made  me.-^-Who  was  he,  that  said. 
King  John  did  fly  an  hour  or  two  before 
The  stumbling  night  did  part  our  weary  powers  ? 

Mess.  Whoever  spoke  it,  it  is  true,  my  lord. 

■  When  English  mbasub'd  backward  their  own  ground,]  The  old  oopiee  have 
meatfire :  the  necessary  alteration  was  made  by  Pope. 

*  And  wound  our  tattbbimo  odours  dearly  up,]  Here  we  hiive  an  instance, 
not  uncommon  in  Shakespeare  and  his  contemporaries,  of  the  use  of  the  acttve 
for  the  passive  participle,  ^tattering'*  for  taUertdL  The  words  ** tattering" 
and  **  tattered"  were  almost  invariably  spelt  in  our  old  writers  tciUrimg  and  M- 
tend,  and  it  would  be  easy  to  accumulate  instances  from  Mariowe^  Dekkar,  Uey- 
wood,  Munday,  Chapman,  &c.  Steevens  altered  ^tattering'*  in  the  text  to 
tattef'df  against  all  the  authorities. 
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Lew.  Well;  keep  good  quarter,  and  good  care  to- 
night : 
The  daj  shall  not  be  up  so  soon  as  I, 
To  trj  the  fiur  adventure  of  toHoiorrow.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  VI. 

An  open  Place  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Swinstead- 

Abbey. 

Enter  the  Bastard  and  Hubert,  severattt/. 

Hub.  Who's  there  ?  speak,  ho !  speak  quickly,  or  I 
shoot. 

Bast.  A  friend. — ^What  art  thou  ? 

Hub.  Of  the  part  of  England. 

Bast.  Whither  dost  thou  go  ? 

HtJ>.  What's  that  to  thee  ?  Why  may  not  I  demand 
Of  thine  affairs,  as  well  as  thou  of  mine  ? 

Bast.  Hubert,  I  think. 

Htd>.  Thou  bast  a  perfect  thought : 

I  will,  upon  all  hazards,  well  believe 
Thou  art  my  friend,  that  knoVst  my  tongue  so  well. 
Who  art  thou  ? 

Bast.  Who  thou  wilt :  and,  if  thou  please, 

Thou  may'st  befriend  me  so  much,  as  to  think 
I  come  one  way  of  the  Plantagenets. 

Hub.    Unkind    remembrance !    thou,    and    endless 
night'. 
Have  done  me  shame : — ^brave  soldier,  pardon  me. 
That  any  accent  breaking  from  thy  tongue 
Should  'scape  the  true  acquaintance  of  mine  ear. 

Bast.    Come,  come  ;    sans  compliment,  what  news 
abroad  ? 

>  —  thou,  and  bndlbw  night,]  So  printed  in  all  the  old  copies :  the  altera- 
tion to  eytfen,  made  by  Tlieobal<^  is  quite  unneoeasary,  and  perverts  the  eenae 
of  the  poet.  Hnbert  la  referring  to  the  length  of  the  night,  and  **  endlioM*'  could 
not  well  bare  been  a  misprint  for  eye^en. 
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Hub.  Why,  here  walk  I,  in  the  black  brow  of  nigbt. 
To  find  you  out. 

Bast  Brief,  then ;  and  what's  the  news  ? 

Hub.  O !  my  sweet  sir,  news  fitting  to  the  night, 
Black,  fearfid,  comfortless,  and  horrible. 

Bast  Show  me  the  very  wound  of  this  ill  news : 
I  am  no  woman ;  I'll  not  swoon  at  it. 

Hub.  The  king,  £  fear,  is  poisoned  by  a  monk*: 
I  left  him  almost  speechless,  and  broke  out 
To  acquaint  you  with  this  evil,  that  you  might 
The  better  arm  you  to  the  sudden  time. 
Than  if  you  had  at  leisure  known  of  this. 

Bast.  How  did  he  take  it  ?  who  did  taste  to  him  ? 
Hub.  A  monk,  I  tell  you ;  a  resolved  villain. 
Whose  bowels  suddenly  burst  out :  the  king 
Yet  speaks,  and,  peradventure,  may  recover. 

Bast.  Whom  didst  thou  leave  to  tend  his  majesty  ? 
Hub.  Why,  know  you  not?  the  lords  are  all  come 
back. 
And  brought  prince  Henry  in  their  company ; 
At  whose  request  the  king  hath  pardon'd  them. 
And  they  are  all  about  his  majesty. 

Bast.  Withhold  thine  indignation,  mighty  heaven. 
And  tempt  us  not  to  bear  above  our  power. 
I'll  tell  thee,  Hubert,  half  my  power  this  night. 
Passing  these  flats,  are  taken  by  the  tide ; 
These  Lincoln  washes  have  devoured  them : 
Myself  well-mounted  hardly  have  escap'd. 
Away,  before :  conduct  me  to  the  king ; 
I  doubt,  he  will  be  dead  or  ere  I  come.  [Exeunt. 

'  The  king,  I  fear,  is  poiBon'd  by  a  monk  :]  "  Not  one  of  the  historians,'*  says 
Malone,  *'  who  wrote  within  sixty  years  after  the  death  of  King  John,  mentions 
this  very  improbable  story.  The  tale  is,  that  a  monk,  to  revenge  himself  on 
the  king  for  a  saying  at  which  he  took  offence,  poisoned  a  cup  of  ale,  and  having 
brought  it  to  his  majesty,  drank  some  of  it  himself,  to  induce  the  king  to  taste 
it,  and  soon  afterwards  expired.  Thomas  Wykes  is  the  first  who  relates  it  in  his 
Chronicle,  as  a  report.  According  to  the  best  accounts,  John  difid  at  Newark, 
of  a  fever."  The  incident  answered  the  purpose  of  Bishop  Bale  too  well  for 
him  not  to  employ  it  in  his  **  Kynge  Johan." 
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SCENE  VII. 

The  Orchard  of  Swinstc^-Ahbey. 

Enter  Prince  Heney,  Salisbury,  and  Bigot. 

P.  Hen.  It  is  too  late :  the  life  of  all  his  blood 
Is  touched  corruptibly ;  and  his  pure  brain 
(Which  some  suppose  the  soul's  frail  dwelling-house) 
Doth,  by  the  idle  comments  that  it  makes, 
Foretel  the  ending  of  mortality. 

Enter  Pembroke. 

Pern.  His  highness  yet  doth  speak ;  and  holds  belief. 
That  being  brought  into  the  open  air. 
It  would  allay  the  burning  qiiality 
Of  that  fell  poison  which  assaileth  him. 

P.  Hen.  Let  him  be  brought  into  the  orchard  here. — 
Doth  he  still  rage  ?  [Exit  Bigot. 

Pern.  He  is  more  patient 

Than  when  you  left  him :  eyen  now  he  sung. 

P.  Hen.  O,  vanity  of  sickness !  fierce  extremes 
In  their  continuance  will  not  feel  themselves. 
Death,  having  prey'd  upon  the  outward  parts, 
Leaves  them,  invisible';  and  his  siege  is  now 
Against  the  mind,  the  which  he  pricks  and  wounds 
With  many  legions  of  strange  fantasies. 
Which,  in  their  throng  and  press  to  that  last  hold. 
Confound  themselves.     Tis  strange  that  death  should 

sing. 
I  am  the  cygnet  to  this  pale  faint  swan. 
Who  chants  a  doleful  hymn  to  his  own  death, 

*  LeftTes  them,  iittibiblb  ;]  i.  «.  itvMblyf  the  adjeetWe  for  the  adTorb : 
**  Bcslh,  after  he  has  preyed  npon  the  outward  parts,  invisihly  leaves  them." 
This  iDterpretation  by  Malone  renders  the  alteratioD,  made  by  some  editon,  of 
"  inTisible  *'  to  tnamukU  or  tuoMoiUf ,  quite  mmeoessary. 
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And  from  the  organ-pipe  of  frailty  sings 
His  soul  and  body  to  their  lasting  rest. 

Sal.  Be  of  good  comfort,  prince ;  for  yoa  are  bom 
To  set  a  form  upon  that  indigest, 
Which  he  hath  left  so  shapeless  and  so  rude. 

Be-enter  Bigot  and  Attendants^  who  bring  in  King  Sons 

in  a  Chair^. 

K.  John.   Ay,  marry,  now  my  soul  hath   elbow- 
room; 
It  would  not  out  at  windows,  nor  at  doois. 
There  is  so  hot  a  summer  in  my  bosom. 
That  all  my  bowels  crumble  up  to  dust : 
I  imi  a  scribbled  form,  drawn  with  a  pen 
Upon  a  parchment,  and  against  this  fire 
Do  I  shrink  up. 

P.  Hen.  How  feres  your  majesty  ? 

K.  John.   Poisoned, — ill-fere ;— dead,  forsook,   cast 
off, 
And  none  of  you  will  bid  the  winter  come, 
To  thrust  his  icy  fingers  in  my  maw*; 
Nor  let  my  kingdom's  rivers  take  their  course 
Through  my  bum'd  bosom ;  nor  entreat  the  north 


4  ^  who  bring  in  King  Jobn  m  »  duir.]  The  old  siniple  ayige-Anetkn 
merely  isy  ''John  brougfat  in.*' 

*  To  thrust  his  icy  fingers  in  my  maw  ;]  Blalone  quoted  the  fbilbwing  finei^ 
under  the  mistskea  snppoatioD  th«t  they  were  by  Ifisriowe,  and  that  Shake- 
speare had  adopted  one  of  them  with  the  change  of  a  single  word : — 

**  O  I  I  am  doll,  and  the  eold  hand  of  sleqi 
Hath  tknOt  kk  wifmgan  ia  Mjf  hmaft^ 
And  made  a  frost  within  me.*' 

This  passage  is  foond  in  a  play  called  ''Lust's  Dominion,**  printed  in  16579 
and  assigned  to  Bilariowe ;  but  the  historical  portion  of  the  incidents  did  not  oecor 
until  five  years  after  the  death  of  Marlowe.  See  Dodsley's  Old  Playa^  laat  edil^ 
vol.  iL  p.  311.  In  "The  History  of  Dramatic  Poetry  and  the  Stage,"  vol.  iiL 
p.  96,  reasonsare  given  fiir  attributing  "  Lust's  Dominion  "  to  Ddiker,  Han^ton, 
and  Day  ;  and  in  Dekker's  "Gull's  Hornbook,"  4to.  1609,  we  meet  with  this 
expression :  "  the  morning  waxing  cold,  ikntd  Aw  iey  fmgen  tnlo  iky  homrnkJ* 
Shakespeare's  "  King  John"  was  mdispntably  written  before  1598^  and  ^  Lort's 
Dominion,"  was  probably  not  produeed  until  1699;  so  thai  although  the  anthoza 
of  that  play  may  have  eopied  Shakespeare,  there  can  be  no  pretenee  for  saying 
that  he  imitated  them. 
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To  make  his  bleak  winds  kiss  my  parched  lips, 
And  comfort  me  with  cold. — ^I  do  not  ask  70a  much : 
I  beg  cold  comfort ;  and  70U  are  so  strait. 
And  so  ingrateful,  you  deny  me  that. 

P.  Hen.    O,   that  there  were  some  virtue  in  my 
tears. 
That  might  relieve  you ! 

K.  John.  The  salt  in  them  is  hot. — 

Within  me  is  a  hell ;  and  there  the  poison 
Is,  as  a  fiend,  confin'd  to  tyrannize 
On  unrepiievable  condemned  blood. 

Enter  the  Badard. 

Bast.  O !  I  am  scalded  with  my  violent  motion. 
And  spleen  of  speed  to  see  your  majesty. 

K.  John.  O  cousin !  thou  art  come  to  set  mine  eye : 
The  tackle  of  my  heart  is  crack'd  and  bum'd ; 
And  all  the  shrouds,  wherewith  my  life  should  sail. 
Are  turned  to  one  thread,  one  little  hair : 
My  heart  hath  one  poor  string  to  stay  it  by. 
Which  holds  but  till  thy  news  be  uttered. 
And  then  all  this  thou  seest  is  but  a  clod,- 
And  model  of  confounded  royalty  ^ 

Bast  The  Dauphin  is  preparing  hith^rward. 
Where,  heaven  he  knows,  how  we  shall  answer  him ; 
For,  in  a  night,  the  best  part  oi  my  power. 
As  I  upon  advantage  did  remove. 
Were  in  the  washes,  all  unwarily. 
Devoured  by  the  unexpected  flood.         \^The  King  dies. 

Sal.  You  breathe  these  dead  news  in  as  dead  an 
ear. — 
My  liege !  my  lord  ! — ^But  now  a  king,  now  thus. 

P.  Hen.  Even  so  must  I  run  on,  and  even  so  stop. 
What  surety  of  the  world,  what  hope,  what  stay, 

*  And  MODBL  of  eonfounded  i07a%.l  See  Vol.  iiL  p.  285,  note  8.  Here 
again  **  model  **  ia  spelt  modmU  in  the  old  copies,  bat,  as  has  been  shown,  modnU 
and  modd  were  in  fket  the  same  word. 
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When  this  was  now  a  king,  and  now  is  claj  ? 

Bast.  Art  thou  gone  so  ?     I  do  but  stay  behind. 
To  do  the  office  for  thee  of  revenge. 
And  then  my  soul  shall  wait  on  thee  to  heaven. 
As  it  on  earth  hath  been  thy  servant  still. — 
Now,  now,  you  stars,  that  move  in  your  right  spheres, 
Where  be  your  powers?     Show  now   your  mended 

faiths, 
And  instantly  return  with  me  again. 
To  push  destruction,  and  perpetual  shame. 
Out  of  the  weak  door  of  our  fiunting  land. 
Straight  let  us  seek,  or  straight  we  shall  be  sought : 
The  Dauphin  rages  at  our  very  heels. 

Sal,  It  seems  you  know  not,  then,  so  much  as  we. 
The  cardinal  Pandulph  is  within  at  rest, 
Who  half  an  hour  since  came  from  the  Dauphin, 
And  brings  from  him  such  offers  of  our  peace 
As  we  with  honour  and  respect  may  take. 
With  purpose  presently  to  leave  this  war. 

Bast.  He  will  the  rather  do  it,  when  he  sees 
Ourselves  well  sinewed  to  our  defence. 

Sal.  Nay,  it  is  in  a  manner  done  already ; 
For  many  carriages  he  hath  despatched 
To  the  sea-side,  and  put  his  cause  and  quarrel 
To  the  disposing  of  the  cardinal : 
With  whom  yourself,  mjrself,  and  other  lords, 
If  you  think  meet,  this  afternoon  will  post 
To  consummate  this  business  happily. 

Bast  Let  it  be  so. — ^And  you,  my  noble  prince^ 
With  other  princes  that  may  best  be  spar'd, 
Shall  wait  upon  your  father's  funeral. 

P.  Hen.  At  Worcester  must  his  body  be  interred  ^; 
For  so  he  will'd  it. 

Bast.  Thither  shall  it  then. 

'  At  Worcester  must  his  body  be  interr'd ;]  ''A  stone  coffin,"  StesTeos 
informs  us,  **  conUuning  the  body  of  King  John,  wm  discoTered  in  the  cnthedxmi 
church  of  Worasster,  July  17, 1797.** 
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And  happily  may  your  sweet  self  put  on 
The  lineal  state  and  glory  of  the  land : 
To  whom,  with  all  suhmission,  on  my  knee, 
I  do  bequeath  my  £uthful  services, 
And  true  subjection  everlastingly. 

Sal.  And  the  like  tender  of  our  love  we  make. 
To  rest  without  a  spot  for  evermore. 

P.  Hen.  I  have  a  kind  soul,  that  would  give  thanks. 
And  knows  not  how  to  do  it,  but  with  tears. 

Bast  O  !  let  us  pay  the  time  but  needful  woe. 
Since  it  hath  been  beforehand  with  our  griefe. — 
This  England  never  did,  nor  never  shaU, 
Lie  at  the  proud  foot  of  a  conqueror, 
But  when  it  first  did  help  to  wound  itself. 
Now  these,  her  princes,  are  come  home  again. 
Come  the  three  comers  of  the  world  in  arms. 
And  we  shall  shock  them.     Nought  shall  make  us  rue. 
If  England  to  itself  do  rest  but  true.  [Exeunt. 


KING   RICHARD    II. 


"  The  Tragedie  of  King  Richaid  the  second.  As  it  hath  heene 
publikely  acted  by  the  right  Honourable  the  Lorde  Chamberlaine 
his  Semants.  London  Printed  by  Valentine  Simmes  for  Androw 
Wise,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  shop  in  Paules  church  yard  at  the 
signe  of  the  Angel.  1597."  4to.  37  leaves. 

**  The  Tragedie  of  King  Richard  the  fecond.  As  it  hath  beene 
publikely  acted  by  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lord  Chamberlaine 
his  seruants.  By  William  Shake-speare.  London  Printed  by  Valen- 
tine Simmes  for  Andrew  Wise,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  shop  in 
Paules  churchyard  at  the  signe  of  the  Angel.  1598."  4to.  36  leaves. 

<<  The  Tragedie  of  King  Richard  the  Second  :  with  new  additions 
of  the  Parliament  Sceane,  and  the  deposing  of  King  Richard.  As  it 
hath  been  lately  acted  by  the  Kinges  Maiesties  seruantes,  at  the 
Globe.  By  William  Shake-speare.  At  London,  Printed  by  W.  W. 
for  Mathew  Law,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  shop  in  Panics  church- 
yard,  at  the  signe  of  the  Foxe.  1608."  4to.  39  leaves. 

*'  The  Tragedie  of  King  Richard  the  Second :  with  new  additions 
of  the  Parliament  Sceane,  and  the  deposing  of  King  Richard.  As  it 
hath  been  lately  acted  by  the  Kinges  Maiesties  seruants,  at  the 
Olobe.  By  William  Shake-speare.  At  London,  Printed  for  Mathew 
Law,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  shop  in  Paules  Church-yard,  at  the 
signe  of  the  Foxe.  1615."  4to.  39  leaves. 

In  the  folio  of  1 623,  "  The  life  and  death  of  King  Richard  the 
Second"  occupies  twenty- three  pages,  viz.  from  p.  23  to  p.  45, 
inclusive.  The  three  other  folios  reprint  it  in  the  same  form,  and  in 
all  it  is  divided  into  Acts  and  Scenes. 
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On  the  opposite  page  we  h&ve  given  the  titles  of  four  quarto  edi- 
tions of  '*  King  Richard  II.,"  which  preceded  the  puhlication  of  the 
folio  of  1623,  and  which  were  all  published  during  the  life-dme  of 
Shakespeare  :    they  bear  date  respectively  in  1597,  1598,  1608,  and 
1615.     It  will  be  observed  that  the  title  of  the  edition  of  1608  states 
that  it  contains  "  new  additions  of  the  Parliament  Scene,  and  the 
deposing  of  King  Richard."     The  Duke  of  Devonshire  is  in  pos- 
session of  an  unique  copy,  dated  1608,  the  title  of  which  merely 
follows  the  wording  of  the  preceding  impression  of  1 598,  omitting 
any   notice  of  "new  additions,"  though  containing  the  whole  of 
them  ^     The  name  of  our  great  dramatist  first  appears  in  connection 
with  this  historical  play  in  1598,  as  if  Simmes  the  printer,  and  Wise 
the  stationer,  when  they  printed  and  published  their  edition  of  1597) 
did  not  know,  or  were  not  authorised  to  state,  that  Shakespeare  was 
the   writer  of  it.     Precisely  the  same  was  the  case  with  **  King 
Richard  III.,"  printed  and  published  by  the  same  parties  in  the 
same  year,  and  of  which  also  a  second  edition  appeared  in  1598, 
with  the  name  of  the  author. 

We  will  first  speak  regarding  the  date  of  the  original  production 
of  "  Richard  II.,"  and  then  of  the  period  when  it  is  likely  that  the 
"  new  additions  "  were  inserted. 

It  was  entered  on  the  Stationers'  Register  in  1597i  in  the  following 
manner : — 

"  29  Aug.  1597. 
Andrew  Wise.]  The  Tragedye  of  Richard  the  Seconde." 
This  memorandum  was  made  anterior,  but  perhaps  only  shortly 
anterior,  to  the  actual  publication  of  '*  Richard  II.,"  and  it  forms 

>  There  is  another  etrcnmstuioe  beiongbg  to  the  title-page  of.  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire's  copy  which  deserves  notice  :  it  states  that  the  play  was  printed 
"  as  it  hath  been  poblikely  acted  by  the  Right  Honoorable  the  Lord  Chamber- 
kune,  his  aeraantes."  The  company  to  which  Shakespeare  belonged  were  not 
called  the  servants  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  after  James  I.  came  to  the  throne, 
bat  **  the  King's  Majesty's  aervants,"  as  in  the  title-page  of  the  other  copy  of 
1008.  This  Iket  might  giye  rise  to  the  soppoeitton,  that  it  had  been  intended 
to  reprint  an  edition  of  Richard  II.,  including  ^  the  Parliament  scene,"  but  not 
mentioning  it,  before  the  death  of  Elisabeth  ;  but  that  for  eome  reason  it  was 
postponed  for  aboat  flye  yesxs. 
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the  earliest  notice  of  its  existence.  Malone  sapposes  that  it  was 
written  in  1593,  but  he  does  not  produce  a  single  fact  or  azgoment 
to  establish  his  position ;  nor  perhaps  could  any  be  adduced  beyond 
the  circumstance,  that  having  assigned  *'  The  Comedy  of  Errors"  to 
1592,  and  "  Love's  Labour's  Lost"  to  1594,  he  had  left  an  interval 
between  those  years  in  which  he  could  place  not  only  '*  Richard  II." 
but  "  Richard  III."  In  fact,  we  can  arrive  at  no  nearer  approiinia- 
tion ;  although  Chalmers,  in  his  "  Supplemental  Apology,"  contended 
that  a  note  of  time  was  to  be  found  in  the  allusions  in  the  first  and 
second  Acts  to  the  disturbances  in  Ireland.  It  is  quite  certain  that 
the  rebellion  in  that  country  was  renewed  in  1594,  and  proclaimed  in 
1595  :  but  it  is  far  from  clear  that  any  reference  to  it  was  intended 
by  Shakespeare.  Where  the  matter  is  so  extremely  doubtful,  we 
shall  not  attempt  to  fix  on  any  particular  year.  If  any  acgument, 
one  way  or  the  other,  could  be  founded  upon  the  publication  of 
DanieFs  '« Civil  Wars,"  in  1595,  it  would  show  that  that  poet  had 
made  alterations  in  subsequent  editions  of  his  poem,  in  ordo', 
perhaps,  to  fall  in  more  with  the  popular  notions  regarding  the  his- 
tory  of  the  time,  as  produced  by  the  success  of  the  play  of  our  gieat 
dnunatist.     Meres  mentions  "  Richard  the  2  "  in  1598. 

Respecting  the  "  new  additions "  of  "  the  deposing  of  King 
Richard "  we  have  some  evidence,  the  existence  of  which  was  not 
known  in  the  time  of  Malone,  who  conjectured  that  this  scene  had 
originally  formed  part  of  Shakespeare's  play,  and  was  **  suppressed 
in  the  printed  copy  of  1597,  from  the  fear  of  offending  Elizabeth," 
and  not  published,  with  the  rest,  until  1608'.  Such  may  have  been 
the  case,  but  we  now  know  that  there  were  two  separate  plays  upon 
the  events  of  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  and  the  deposition  seems  to 
have  formed  a  portion  of  both.  On  the  30th  April,  161 1,  Dr.  Simon 
Forman  saw  "  Richard  2,"  as  he  expressly  calls  it,  at  the  Globe 
Theatre,  for  which  Shakespeare  was  a  writer,  at  which  he  had  been 
an  actor,  and  in  the  receipts  of  which  he  was  interested.  In  Ids 
original  Diary,  (MS.  Ashm.  208,)  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library, 
Forman  inserts  the  following  account  of,  and  observations  upon,  the 

*  There  might  be  many  reuons  ^y  the  ezhiUtaon  of  the  depoemg  of 
Richsrd  II.  would  be  objeetioiiable  to  Elizabeth,  especially  alter  the  inaar- 
rection  of  Lofds  Eeeex  and  Soothampton.  Thorpe's  CuttumaU  Rfeim,  p.  «9, 
eontainB  an  Moount  of  aa  interview  between  Lambaide  (when  he  presented 
his  pandect  of  the  records  in  the  Tower)  and  Elisabeth,  shoiftly  subsequent 
lo  that  event,  in  which  she  observed,  '^  I  am  Richard  the  Second,  know  you  not 
that  I"  Lambarde  replied,  **  Such  a  wicked  imagination  was  detennined  and 
attempted  by  a  most  unkind  gentleman,  the  most  adorned  ereatore  that  ever 
your  Majestae  made."  **  He  (said  the  Queen)  that  will  Ibrgett  God  wiU  alsoe 
forgett  his  benefactors.*'  The  publication  of  the  edition  of  1608,  without  the 
roentbn  on  the  title-page  of  **  the  PariiAment  Scene,  and  the  deposing  of 
Richard,*'  might  have  been  contempUted  about  this  date. 
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plot  of  the  "  Richaxd  11./'  he  having  heen  present  at  the  repmenta- 
tion: — 

*'  Remember  therein  how  Jack  Stiaw,  by  his  ovennnch  boldness, 

not  being  politic,  nor  suspecting  any  thing,  was  suddenly,  at  Smith* 

field  Bars,  atabbed  by  Walworth,  the  Mayor  of  London ;  and  so  he 

and  his  whole  army  was  oTerthiown.     Therefore,  in  such  case,  or 

the  like,  ncTer  adonit  any  party  without  a  bar  between,  for  a  man 

cannot  be  too  wise,  nor  keep  himself  too  safe.     Also,  remember  how 

the  Duke  of  Glonster,  the  Earl  of  Amndel,  Oxford,  and  others, 

crossing  the  King  in  his  hmnoar  about  the  Duke  of  Erland  (Ireland) 

and  Bushy,  were  glad  to  fly,  and  raise  a  host  of  men :  and  being  in 

his  castle,  how  the  Duke  of  Eriand  came  by  night  to  betray  him, 

with  800  men ;  but,  having  privy  warning  thereof,  kept  his  gates 

&st,  and  would  not  suiEer  the  enemy  to  enter,  which  went  back 

again  with  a  fly  in  his  ear,  and  after  was  slain  by  the  Earl  of  Arundel 

in  the  battle.     Remember,  also,  when  the  Duke  (i.  e,  of  Gloucester) 

and  Arundel  came  to  London  with  their  army.  King  Ridiard  came 

iorth  to  them,  and  met  them,  and  gave  them  fair  words,  and  promised 

them  pardon,  and  that  all  should  be  well,  if  they  would  dischaTga 

their  army ;  upon  whose  promises  and  fiur  speeches  they  did  it :  and 

after,  the  King  bid  them  all  to  a  banquet,  and  so  betrayed  them,  and 

cut  off  their  heads,  Ac,  because  they  had  not  his  pardon  under  his 

band  and  seal  before,  but  his  word.     Remember  therein,  also,  how 

the  Duke  of  Lancaster  privily  contrived  all  villainy  to  set  them  all 

together  by  the  ears,  and  to  make  the  nobility  to  envy  the  King,  and 

nuslike  hitn  and  his  government ;  by  which  means  he  made  his  own 

son  king,  which  was  Henry  Bolingbroke.     Remember,  also,  how  the 

Duke  of  Lancaster  asked  a  wise  man  whether  himself  should  ever  be 

king ;  and  he  told  him  no,  but  his  son  should  be  a  king :  and  when 

he  had  told  him,  he  hanged  him  up  for  his  labour,  because  he  should 

not  bruit  abroad,  or  speak  thereof  to  others.  This  was  a  policy  in  the 

Commonwealth's  opinion,  but  I  say  it  was  a  villain's  part,  and  a 

ittdaa'  kiss,  to  hang  the  man  for  telling  him  the  truth.    Beware  by 

this  example  of  noblemen  and  their  fair  words,  and  say  little  to  them, 

lest  they  do  the  like  to  thee  for  thy  good  will." 

The  quotation  was  first  published  in  ''  New  Particulars  regarding 
Shakespeare  and  his  Works,"  8vo,  1836,  where  it  was  suggested  that 
this  **  Richard  II."  might  be  the  play  which  Sir  Gilly  Merrick  and 
others  are  known  to  have  procured  to  be  acted  the  afternoon  before 
the  insurrection  headed  by  the  Earis  of  Essex  and  Southampton,  in 
1601 ;  (Bacon's  Works  by  Mallet,  iv.  S20)  but  in  a  letter,  pub- 
lished in  a  note  to  the  same  tract,  Mr.  Amyot  argued,  that  **  the 
deposing  of  King  Richard  "  probably  formed  no  part  of  the  play 
Forman  saw,  and  that  it  might  actually  be  another,  and  a  lost  play 
by  Shakespeare,  intended  as  a  *'  first  part"  to  his  extant  drama  on  the 
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later  portion  of  the  reign  of  that  monarch.  It  is  true  that  Fomuur 
says  nothing  of  the  formal  deposition  of  Richard  II. ;  bat  he  tells  ns 
that  in  the  coarse  of  the  drama  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  "  made  his 
own  son  King/'  and  he  conld  not  do  so  without  something  like  a 
deposition  exhibited  or  narrated.  It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  if 
Forman*s  account  be  at  all  correct,  Shakespeare  could  never  have 
exhibited  the  characters  of  the  King  and  of  Ghiunt  so  inconsistently 
in  two  parts  of  the  same  play.  The  Richard  and  the  Gaunt  of  Forman, 
with  their  treachery  and  cruelty,  are  totally  unlike  the  Richard  and 
Oaunt  of  Shakespeare.  For  these  reasons  we  may,  perhaps,  arrive 
at  the  conclusion,  that  it  was  a  distinct  drama,  and  not  by  Shake- 
speare, y  We  may  presume,  also,  that  it  was  the  very  piece  which 
Sir  Gilly  Merrick  procured  to  be  represented,  and  for  the  perform* 
ance  of  which,  according  to  a  passage  in  the  arraignment  of  Cuffe 
and  Merrick,  the  latter  paid  forty  shillings  additional,  because  it  was 
an  old  play,  and  not  likely  to  attract  an  audience. 

The  very  description  of  the  plot  given  by  Forman  reads  as  if  it 
were  an  old  play,  with  the  usual  quantity  of  blood  and  tieacheiy. 
How  it  came  to  be  popular  enough,  in  1611,  to  be  performed  at  the 
Globe  must  be  matter  of  mere  speculation  :  perhaps  the  revival  of  it 
by  the  party  of  the  Earls  of  Essex  and  Southampton  had  recalled 
public  attention  to  it,  and  improvements  might  have  been  made 
which  would  render  it  a  &vourite  in  1611,  though  it  had  been  neg- 
lected in  1601. 

Out  of  these  improvements,  and  out  of  this  renewed  popularity,  may, 
possibly,  have  grown  the  '*  new  additions,"  which  were  first  printed 
with  the  impression  of  Shakespeare's  **  Richatd  II."  in  1608*,  and 
which  solely  relate  to  the  deposing  of  the  King.  On  the  other  hand, 
<  if  these  ''  new  additions,"  as  they  were  termed  in  1608,  were  only  a 
suppressed  part  of  the  original  play,  there  seems  no  sufficient  ground 
for  concluding  that  it  was  not  Shakespeare's  drama  which  was  acted 
at  the  instance  of  Sir  Gilly  Merrick  in  1601.  If  it  were  written 
in  1593,  as  Malone  imagined,  or  even  in  1596,  according  to  the 
speculation  of  Chalmers,  it  might  be  called  an  old  play  in  1601,  con- 
sidering the  rapidity  with  which  dramas  were  often  written  and  brought 
out  at  the  period  of  which  we  are  speaking.    If  neither  Shakespeare's 

*  It  may  perbapB  be  inferred  that  there  was  an  intention  to  pnblish  the 
**  history,*'  with  these  "  new  additions,'*  in  1603  :  at  all  events,  in  that  year  the 
right  in  '^  Richard  II."  **  Richard  III."  and  <"  Henry  lY."  part  L  was  trans- 
ferred to  Matthew  Law,  in  whose  name  the  plays  came  oat  when  the  next  editions 
of  them  appeared.  The  entry  relating  to  them  in  the  books  of  the  Stationeis' 
Company  nms  thus  : — 

«  27  June  1G03 
**  Matth.  Lawe]  in  fall  Coarte,  iij  Enterlndes  or  pUyee.    The  first  of 
Richard  the  3d.    The  second  of  Richard  the  9d.    The  thiid  of 
Heniy  the  4,  the  first  pte.  all  Kings." 
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play»  nor  that  described  by  Forman,  were  the  pieces  selected  by  Sir 
Gilly  Merrick,  there  must  have  been  three  distinct  plays,  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  company  acting  at  the  Globe,  upon  the  events  of  the 
reign  of  Richard  II.  ^ 

For  the  incidents  of  this  "  most  admirable  of  all  Shakespeare's 
purely  historical  plays,"  as  Coleridge  calls  it,  (Lit.  Rem.  ii.  164,)  our 
great  poet  appears  to  have  gone  no  farther  than  Holinshed,  who  was 
himself  indebted  to  Hall  and  Fabian.  However,  Shakespeare  has  no 
where  felt  himself  bound  to  adhere  to  chronology  when  it  better 
answered  his  purpose  to  desert  it.  Thus,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  after- 
wards Henry  V.,  is  spoken  of  in  Act  v.  sc.  3,  as  frequenting  taverns 
and  stews,  when  he  was  in  fact  only  twelve  years  old.  Marston, 
in  a  short  address  before  his  "  Wonder  of  Women,"  1606,  aiming 
a  blow  at  Ben  Jonson,  puts  the  duty  of  a  dramatic  author  in  this 
respect  upon  its  true  footing,  when  he  says,  "  I  have  not  laboured  to 
tie  myself  to  relate  anything  as  a  historian,  but  to  enlarge  everything 
as  a  poet ;"  and  what  we  have  just  referred  to  in  this  play  is  exactly 
one  of  those  anachronisms  which,  in  the  words  of  Schlegel,  Shake- 
speare committed  "  purposely  and  most  deliberately*."  His  design, 
of  course,  was  in  this  instance  to  link  together  "  Richard  II."  and 
the  first  part  of  "  Henry  IV." 

Of  the  four  quarto  editions  of  "  Richard  II."  the  most  valuable, 
for  its  readings  and  general  accuracy,  beyond  all  dispute,  is  the  im- 
pression of  1597*  The  other  three  quartos  were,  more  or  less,  printed 
from  it,  and  the  folio  of  1623  seems  to  have  taken  the  latest,  that  of 
161 5,  as  the  foundation  of  its  text ;  but,  from  a  few  words  found  only 
in  the  folio,  it  may  seem  that  the  player-editors  referred  also  to  some 
extrinsic  authority.  It  is  quite  certain,  however,  that  the  folio  copied 
obrious  and  indisputable  blunders  from  the  quarto  of  1615.  There 
are  no  fewer  than  eight  places  where  the  folio  omits  passages  inserted 
in  the  quartos,  in  one  instance  to  the  destruction  of  the  continuity  of 
the  sense,  and  in  most  to  the  detriment  of  the  play.  Hence  not  only 
the  expediency,  but  the  absolute  necessity  of  referring  to  the  quarto 
copies,  from  which  we  have  restored  all  the  missing  lines,  and  have 
distbguished  them  by  placing  them  between  brackets. 

*  "  Ich  nntemehme  dftrzuthun,  dass  Shakspeare's  Anachionismen  mehren- 
theik  gefliflsentlich  und  mit  groBsem  Bedacht  aDgebracht  Bind.*' — Ueber  drama- 
tisehe  Knnst  and  Litteratur,  vol.  u.  43. 


DRAMATIS    PERSONiE'. 


KING  RICHARD  THE  SECOND, 

EDMUND  OF  LANGLEY,  Dake  of  York. 

JOHN  OF  GAUNT,  Duke  of  Lancaster. 

HENRY  BOLINGBROKE,  Duke  of  Hereford. 

DUKE  OF  AUMERLE,  Son  to  the  Duke  of  York. 

THOMAS  MOWBRAY,  Duke  of  Norfolk. 

DUKE  OF  SURREY. 

EARL  OF  SALISBURY.     EARL  BERKLEY. 

BUSHY, 

BAGOT,    \  Creatures  to  King  Richard. 

GREEN,  J 

EARL  OF  NORTHUMBERLAND. 

HENRY  PERCY,  his  Son. 

LORD  ROSS.    LORD  WILLOUGHBY.    LORD  FITZ- 

WATER. 
BISHOP  OF  CARLISLE.     Ahbot  of  Westminster. 
LORD  MARSHAL ;  and  another  Lord. 
SIR  PIERCE  OF  EXTON.    SIR  STEPHEN  SCROOP. 
Captain  of  a  Band  of  Welchmen. 

QUEEN  TO  KING  RICHARD. 
DUCHESS  OF  GLOSTER. 
DUCHESS  OF  YORK. 
Lady  attending  the  Queen. 

Lords,  Heralds,  Officers,  Soldiers,  Gardeners,  Keeper, 
Messenger,  Groom,  and  other  Attendants. 

SCENE,  dispersedly  in  England  and  Wales. 

'  A  list  of  ehanicten  is  not  in  mnj  of  the  old  editionsy  and  was  first  sappUed 
by  Rowe. 
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KING    RICHARD    II 


ACT  L    SCENE  L 

London.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  King  Richard,  attended;  John  of  Gaunt,  and 

other  NMeSy  with  him. 

K.  Rich.   Old  John  of  Graunt,  time-honour'd  Lan- 
caster, 
Hast  thon,  according  to  thy  oath  and  band. 
Brought  hither  Henry  Hereford  thy  bold  son'; 
Here  to  make  good  the  boisterous  late  appeal. 
Which  then  our  leisure  would  not  let  us  hear. 
Against  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  Thomas  Mowbray  ? 

Gaunt.  I  have,  my  liege. 

K.  Rich.  Tell  me,  moreover,  hast  thou  sounded  him, 

1  Brought  hither  Heniy  Hbbkford  thy  bold  son  ;}  In  all  the  ancient  copies, 
quarto  and  folio,  this  name  is  here  spelt  Herfordy  showing  that  it  was  pro« 
nonneed  in  Shakeqieare's  time  as  a  dissyllable.  The  diffienlty  is  easily  orer- 
come,  by  reading  the  first  two  syllables  in  the  time  of  one,  H£r£ford,  and  the 
rhythm  of  the  line  is  preserved.  Nunberless  instances  to  justify  this  practice 
might  be  adduced  from  our  poet's  dramas.  In  the  speech  of  Richard  after  the 
entrance  of  Bolingbroke,  the  title  is  printed  Hereford  in  the  editions  of  1598, 
1608,  and  1616,  as  well  as  in  the  folio,  1623  ;  and  the  most  usual  course  in  the 
later  part  of  this  play,  in  the  oldest  edition  as  well  as  in  the  folio,  1623,  is  to 
print  it  Hertford,  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  first  scene  of  **  Henry  IV."  part  L, 
we  have  HerBfordahire  uniformly  printed  '^  Herdfordshire "  in  the  quarto 
editians,  and  Herefordakin  in  the  foUo.  Daniel,  in  his  <<  CivU  Wars,''  1596, 
ilways  prints  Bolingbroke'a  title,  Herford. 
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If  be  appeal  the  duke  on  ancient  malice. 

Or  worthilj,  as  a  good  subject  sbould. 

On  some  known  ground  of  treachery  in  him  ? 

Gaunt,  As  near  as  I  could  sift  him  on  that  argu- 
ment. 
On  some  apparent  danger  seen  in  him, 
Aim'd  at  your  highness ;  no  inveterate  malice. 

K,  Rich.  Then  call  them  to  our  presence :    face  to 
&ce, 
And  frowning  brow  to  brow,  ourselves  will  hear 
Th'  accuser,  and  th'  accused,  freely  speak. — 

[Ejpeunt  some  Atietidanls. 
Highnstomach'd  are  they  both,  and  frdl  of  ire, 
In  rage  deaf  as  the  sea,  hasty  as  fire'. 

Re-enter  Attendants  toit/i  Bolinobrok£  and  Norfolk. 

Bding.  Many  years  of  happy  days  befal 
My  gracious  sovereign,  my  most  loving  liege ! 

Nor.  Each  day  still  better  other's  happiness ; 
Until  the  heavens,  envying  earth's  good  hap. 
Add  an  immortal  title  to  your  crown'! 

K.  Rich.  We  thank  you  both :   yet  one  but  flatters 
us. 
As  well  appeareth  by  the  cause  you  come ; 
Namely,  to  appeal  each  other  of  high  treason. — 
Cousin  of  Hereford,  what  dost  thou  object 
Against  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  Thomas  Mowbray  ? 

Bolinff.  First,  heaven  be  the  record  to  my  speech ! 
In  the  devotion  of  a  subject's  love, 
Tendering  the  precious  safety  of  my  prince, 

*  In  rage  deaf  as  the  sea,  hasty  as  fire.]  This  oonplet  is  quoted  in  a  MS. 
oommon-plaoe  book  of  the  time  in  my  possession,  and  there  the  last  line  is  made 
to  run, 

**  Deaf  as  the  sea  in  rage,  hasty  as  fire." 
Possibly  this  might  be  the  original  reading. 

*  Add  AN  immortal  title  to  your  crown  !]  For  the  sake  of  forming  a  jadg> 
ment  of  the  value  of  editions,  and  of  showing  what  copies  were  printed  from 
those  that  preceded,  it  may  be  just  worth  noting,  that  the  editioo  of  1615 
follows  that  of  1608,  in  reading  «  Add  in  immortal  title,*'  &c. 
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And  free  from  other  misbegotten  hate. 
Come  I  appellant  to  this  princely  presence. — 
Now,  Thomas  Mowbray,  do  I  turn  to  thee, 
And  mark  my  greeting  well ;  for  what  I  speak, 
My  body  shall  make  good  upon  this  earth, 
Or  my  divine  soul  answer  it  in  heaven. 
Thou  art  a  traitor,  and  a  miscreant ; 
Too  good  to  be  so,  and  too  bad  to  live, 
Since  the  more  fair  and  crystal  is  the  sky, 
The  uglier  seem  the  clouds  that  in  it  fly. 
Once  more,  the  more  to  aggravate  the  note, 
With  a  foul  traitor's  name  stuff  I  thy  throat ; 
And  wish,  (so  please  my  sovereign)  ere  I  move. 
What  my  tongue  speaks,  my  right-drawn  sword  may 
prove. 
Nor.  Let  not  my  cold  words  here  accuse  my  zeal. 
Tis  not  the  trial  of  a  woman's  war, 
The  bitter  clamour  of  two  eager  tongues. 
Can  arbitrate  this  cause  betwixt  us  twain : 
The  blood  is  hot  that  must  be  cool'd  for  this ; 
Yet  can  I  not  of  such  tame  patience  boast. 
As  to  be  hush'd,  and  nought  at  all  to  say. 
First,  the  fair  reverence  of  your  highness  curbs  me 
From  giving  reins  and  spurs  to  my  free  speech. 
Which  else  would  post,  until  it  had  retum'd 
These  terms  of  treason  doubled^  down  his  throat. 
Setting  aside  his  high  blood's  royalty, 
And  let  him  be  no  kinsman  to  my  Uege, 
I  do  defy  him,  and  I  spit  at  him ; 
Call  him  a  slanderous  coward,  and  a  villain : 
Which  to  maintain  I  would  allow  him  odds. 
And  meet  him,  were  I  tied  to  run  a-foot 
Even  to  the  frozen  ridges  of  the  Alps, 
Or  any  other  ground  inhabitable  * 

*  —  doubled — ]    So  every  quarto :  the  folio,  1623»  doMy, 

*  Or  any  other  ground  inhabitable]    i.  e,   uiiinkakiiaUe :  so  used  by  Ben 
JoDioD,  Donne,  and  other  writers  of  the  time.    The  following  panage  oceuza  in 

VOL.  IV.  I 
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Where  ever  Englishman  durst  set  his  fboL 
Mean  time,  let  this  defend  my  lojfltj : — 
By  all  my  hopes,  most  falsely  doth  he  lie. 

Bding.  Pale  trembling  coward,  th^ie  I  throw  my  gage. 
Disclaiming  here  the  kindred  of  the  lung"; 
And  lay  aside  my  high  blood's  royalty. 
Which  fear,  not  reyerence,  makes  thee  to  except : 
If  guilty  dread  haye  left  thee  so  mach  strength. 
As  to  take  up  mine  honour's  pawn,  then  stoop. 
By  that  and  all  the  rites  of  knighthood  else, 
WiU  I  make  good  against  thee,  arm  to  aim. 
What  I  haye  spoke,  or  thou  canst  worse  deyise^. 

Nor.  I  take  it  up  ;  and,  by  that  sword  I  swear. 
Which  gently  laid  my  knighthood  on  my  shoulder, 
I'll  answer  thee  in  any  fiiir  degree. 
Or  chiyalrous  design  of  knightly  trial : 
And,  when  I  mount,  aliye  may  I  not  light  ^ 
If  I  be  traitor,  or  unjustly  fight ! 

K.  Rich.   What  doth  our  cousin  lay  to  Mowbray's 
chai^? 
It  must  be  great,  that  can  inherit  us 
So  much  as  of  a  thought  of  ill  in  him. 

Baling.  Look,  what  I  speak',  my  life  shall  prove  it 
true: — 
That  Mowbray  hath  receiy'd  eight  thousand  nobles, 

T.  Heywood's  **  General  History  of  Women,"  fo.  1S24 1—**  Where  all  tlie  eonn- 
try  was  scorched  hy  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  the  place  almost  ifdtabiiabU  for  the 
multitude  of  serpents." 

*  —  kmdred  of  thb  king  ;]  The  editions  after  the  qnarto,  1597»  i^b^  "  kin- 
dred of  a  king  ;"  but  Bolingbxoke,  of  course,  refers  to  the  king  before  .whom  he 
stood,  and  whose  "  kinsman  "  Norfolk  had  just  said  that  he  was. 

'  What  I  have  spoke,  or  thou  canst  worse  devise.]  So  the  qoarto,  1597. 
Quarto,  1698, "  What  I  have  spoke,  or  thou  canst  derise.*'  Quartos,  }eOS  and 
1616, "  What  I  have  spoke,  or  vhtU  thou  canst  devise."  Folio,  1623,  «*  What  I 
have  tpoken^  or  thou  canst  devise." 

*  And,  when  I  mount,  alive  may  I  not  light,]  The  quartos  of  1608  and  1615 
repeat  the  word  **  alive." 

*  Look,  what  I  speak — ]  This  is  the  reading  of  the  earliest  quarto,  that  of 
1697  :  the  other  quartos  and  the  first  folio  have  aaid  for  "  speak."  **  Speak," 
in  the  present  tense,  seems  the  more  proper,  as  it  refers  to  the  particnlsr 
aceunitions  Bolinghroke  is  about  to  bring  against  Mowbray. 
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In  name  of  lendings  for  your  highness'  soldiers, 

The  which  he  hath  detained  for  lewd  employments'', 

Like  a  false  traitor,  and  injurious  villain. 

Besides,  I  say,  and  will  in  battle  prove, 

Or  here,  or  elsewhere^  to  the  farthest  verge 

That  ever  was  surveyed  by  English  eye. 

That  all  the  treasons,  for  these  eighteen  years 

Complotted  and  contrived  in  this  land. 

Fetch  from  false  Mowbray"  their  first  head  and  spring. 

Farther,  I  say,  and  farther  will  maintain 

Upon  his  bad  life  to  make  dl  this  good, 

That  he  did  plot  the  duke  of  Gloster's  death ; 

Suggest  his  soon-believing  adversariesS 

And,  consequently,  like  a  traitor  coward, 

Sluic'd  out  his  innocent  soul  through  streams  of  blood : 

Which  blood,  like  sacrificing  Abel's,  cries, 

Even  from  the  tongueless  caverns  of  the  earth, 

To  me  for  justice,  and  rough  chastisement ; 

And,  by  the  glorious  worth  of  my  descent, 

This  arm  shall  do  it,  or  this  life  be  spent. 

K.  Rich.  How  high  a  pitch  his  resolution  soars ! — 
Thomas  of  Norfolk,  what  say'st  thou  to  this  ? 

Nor.  O  !  let  my  sovereign  turn  away  his  face, 
And  bid  his  emrs  a  little  while  be  deaf, 
Till  I  have  told  this  slander  of  his  blood, 
How  God,  and  good  men,  hate  so  foul  a  liar. 

K.  Rich.  Mowbray,  impartial  are  our  eyes,  and  ears : 
Were  he  my  brother,  nay,  my  kingdom's  heir, 
As  he  is  but  my  father's  brother's  son. 
Now  by  my  sceptre's  awe  I  make  a  vow, 
Such  neighbour  nearness  to  our  sacred  blood 
Should  nothing  privilege  him,  nor  partialize 

>*  ^-  for  LEWD  employments,]  {.  e,  for  mcked  purposes  :  this  is  one  of  the 
old  senses  of  '^  lewd." '  See  Vol  ii.  p.  2679  ^^^  3* 

"  Fetch  from  false  Mowbray—]  All  editions,  after  the  first  of  1697»  read 
fdik*d.    Lower  down,  ^  my  kingdom's  heir  **  is  printed  only  in  the  folio  owr. 

>  SvoOEBT  his  Boon-beliering  adTersaries  ;]  In  Shakespeare,  to  <<  saggest  ^ 
uraally  means  to  tem^.    See  Vol.  ii.  p.  288 ;  iii.  p.  864.  296. 
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The  unstooping  firmness  of  my  upright  soul. 
He  is  our  subject,  Mowbray,  so  art  thou : 
Free  speech  and  fearless,  I  to  thee  allow. 

Nor.  Then,  Bolingbroke,  as  low  as  to  thy  heart. 
Through  the  false  passage  of  thy  throat,  thou  liest. 
Three  parts  of  that  receipt  I  had  for  Calais, 
Disburs'd  I  duly'  to  his  highness'  soldiers : 
The  other  part  reserv'd  I  by  consent ; 
For  that  my  sovereign  liege  was  in  my  debt. 
Upon  remainder  of  a  dear  account. 
Since  last  I  went  to  France  to  fetch  his  queen. 
Now,  swallow  down  that  lie. — For  Gloster's  death, 
I  slew  him  not ;  but  to  mine  own  disgrace. 
Neglected  my  sworn  duty  in  that  case. — 
For  you,  my  noble  lord  of  Lancaster, 
The  honourable  father  to  my  foe. 
Once  did  I  lay  an  ambush  for  your  life, 
A  trespass  that  doth  vex  my  grieved  soul ; 
But,  ere  I  last  received  the  sacrament, 
I  did  confess  it,  and  exactly  begged 
Your  grace's  pardon,  and,  I  hope,  I  had  it. 
This  is  my  fault :  as  for  the  rest  appeal'd. 
It  issues  from  the  rancour  of  a  villain, 
A  recreant  and  most  degenerate  traitor ; 
Which  in  myself  I  boldly  will  defend. 
And  interchangeably  hurl  down  my  gage 
Upon  this  overweening  traitor's  foot. 
To  prove  myself  a  loyal  gentleman 
Even  in  the  best  blood  chamber'd  in  his  bosom. 
In  haste  whereof,  most  heartily  I  pray 
Your  highness  to  assign  our  trial  day. 

K.Rich.  Wrath-kindled  gentleman,  be  rul'd  by  me*. 

>  DisbnnM  I  duly  — ]  <<  Duly  "  is  only  in  4to,  1507.  The  necessity  of  the 
word  for  the  completeness  of  the  verse  is  obvious. 

*  Wrmth-kindled  osntleman,  be  rul'd  by  me  ;]  So  mil  the  qnarioe  ;  the  fci«g 
addressing  himself  to  Norfolk,  who  had  just  concluded  his  angry  qieeeh.  The 
folio  reads  gv^demei^;  but  Bolingbroke,  merely  as  the  accuser,  was  not  so 
properly  <*  wrath-kindled,"  and,  moieorer,  had  had  time  to  cooL 
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Let's  purge  this  cboler  without  letting  blood : 
This  we  prescribe,  though  no  physician ; 
Deep  malice  makes  too  deep  incision. 
Forget,  forgive  ;  conclude,  and  be  agreed ; 
Our  doctors  say  this  is  no  month  to  bleed'. —  . 
Good  uncle,  let  this  end  where  it  begun ; 
We'll  calm  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  you  your  son. 

Gaunt.  To  be  a  make-peace  shall  become  my  age. — 
Throw  down,  my  son,  the  duke  of  Norfolk's  gage. 

K.  Rich.  And,  Norfolk,  throw  down  his. 

Gaunt.  When,  Harry  ?  when*? 

Obedience  bids,  I  should  not  bid  again. 

K.  Rich.  Norfolk,  throw  down ;  we  bid ;  there  is  no 
boot. 

Nor.  Myself  I  throw,  dread  sovereign,  at  thy  foot. 
My  life  thou  shalt  command,  but  not  my  shame : 
The  one  my  duty  owes ;  but  my  fair  name. 
Despite  of  death  that  lives  upon  my  grave. 
To  dark  dishonour's  use  thou  shalt  not  have. 
I  am  disgrac'd,  impeach'd,  and  baffled  here ; 
Pierc'd  to  the  soul  with  slander's  venom'd  spear ; 
The  which  no  balm  can  cure,  but  his  heart-blood 
Which  breath'd  this  poison. 

K.  Rich.  Bage  must  be  withstood. 

Give  me  his  gage : — Aliens  make  leopards  tame. 
Nor.  Yea,  but  not  change  his  spots :  take  but  my 
shame, 


'  Oar  doctors  say  this  is  no  morth  to  bleed.]  This  line,  and  three  others 
preeeding  it,  are  quoted  in  a  MS.  of  the  time  in  my  hands.  It  may  be  worth 
noting;,  that  the  line, 

^  Deep  malice  makes  too  deep  incision,*' 
is  there  omitted,  supporting  Pope's  notion,  that  the  rhyming  lines  are  not  always 
neeeasary  to  the  intelligibility  of  the  context.    The  folio,  1823,  contrary  to  all 
file  earlier  printed  authorities,  and  my  MS.,  has  time  instead  of  **  month." 

*  When,  Harry  1  when  1]    This  expression  of  impatience  is  followed, 

in  an  the  old  copies,  quarto  and  folio,  by  the  words  **  obedience  bids,"  as  the 
eonclusion  of  the  line,  though  the  same  words  begin  the  next  line.  They  are 
aorplnsage,  as  is  obvious  both  from  the  sense  and  Uie  rhyme.  **  When,  Harry ! 
when  t"  is  the  conclusion  of  the  line  commenced  by  the  king  with  ^  And,  Nor- 
folk, throw  down  his." 
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And  I  resign  my  gage.     My  dear,  dear  lord. 

The  purest  treasure  mortal  times  afford 

Is  spotless  reputation ;  that  away. 

Men  are  but  gilded  loam,  or  painted  elay. 

A  jewel  in  a  ten  times  barr'd-up  chest 

Is  a  bold  spirit  in  a  loyal  breast. 

Mine  honour  is  my  life ;  both  grow  in  one : 

Take  honour  from  me,  and  my  life  is  done. 

Then,  dear  my  liege,  mine  honour  let  me  try ; 

In  that  I  live,  and  for  that  will  I  die. 

K.  Mich.  Cousin,  throw  down  your  gage :    do  you 
begin. 

Bding.   O!    God  defend  my  soul  from  such  deep 
sin*. 
Shall  I  seem  crest-falFn  in  my  Other's  siglit  ? 
Or  with  pale  beggar-fear*  impeach  my  height 
Before  this  outdar'd  dastard  ?     Ere  my  tcmgue 
Shall  wound  mine  honour  with  such  f^ble  wrong. 
Or  sound  so  base  a  parle,  my  teeth  shall  tear 
The  slavish  motive  of  recanting  fear, 
And  spit  it  bleeding  in  his  high  disgrace. 
Where  shame  doth  harbour,  even  in  Mowbray's  fiice. 

[Exit  GLaunt. 

K.  Rich.  We  were  not  bom  to  sue,  but  ta  com- 
mand: 
Which  since  we  cannot  do  to  make  you  frieiuls. 
Be  ready,  as  your  lives  shall  answer  it. 
At  Coventry,  upon  Saint  Lambert's  day. 
There  shall  your  swords  and  lances  arbitrate 
The  swelling  difference  of  your  settled  hate : 
Since  we  cannot  atone  you^  we  shall  see 

'  O  !  God  defend  my  soul  horn  such  deep  siti.]  So  all  the  quarto  editiaiiB : 
the  folio,  1623>  suhatitutea  heaven  for  <'God/'  Ukdfiml  for  ''deep."  Th»  ehaiige 
aeema  to  have  been  merely  arbitrary. 

*  Or  with  pale  beggar-FEAR— ]  So  the  quarto,  U97»  and  the  first  folio  :  the 
other  quartoa  have  "  hegg^-faee,** 

'  Since  we  cannot  atohb  you,  wb  shall  see  — ]    **  Atone"  is  rsoimoUe  or  at 
on^  you.    See  Vol.  iii.  p.  86,  note  4.    '<  We  abaU  see"  19  the  prefenhle 
of  the  4to,  1597. 
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Justice  design  the  victoria  chivalry  •. — 

Lord  Marshal^  ccmunand  our  officers  at  arms 

Be  ready  to  direct  these  home-alarms.  [^Eareunt. 


SCENE  11. 

The  Same.     A  Boom  in  the  Duke  of  Lancaster's 

Palace. 

£nter  Gaunt,  and  Dicchess  of  Gloster. 

Gaunt  Alas !  the  part  I  had  in  Gloster's  blood' 
Doth  more  solicit  me»  than  your  exclaims, 
To  stir  a^inst  the  butchers  of  his  life : 
But  since  correction  Ueth  in  those  hands. 
Which  made  the  fault  that  we  cannot  correct. 
Put  we  our  quarrel  to  the  will  of  heaven ; 
Who  when  they  see  the  hours  ripe  on  earth ', 
Will  rain  hot  vengeance  on  offenders'  heads. 

ZhicA.  Finds  brotherhood  in  thee  no  sharper  spur  ? 
Hath  love  in  thy  old  blood  no  living  fire  ? 
Edwaxd's  seven  sons,  whereof  thyself  art  one, 
Were  as  seven  phials  of  his  sacred  blood. 
Or  seven  &ir  branches  springing  from  one  root : 
Some  of  those  seven  are  dried  by  nature's  course, 
Some  of  those  branches  by  the  destinies  cut ; 
But  Thomas,  my  dear  lord,  my  life,  my  Gloeter,. 
One  phial  full  of  Edward's  sacred  blood, 

*  Jnstioe  dbbioh  the  victor's  chiTalry.]  To  ^  design  *'  wu  used  in  Shake- 
speare's time  in  its  etymological  sense,  from  the  Lat.  detigno,  to  mark  out,  or 
pauU  otU.    Pope  injndieionsly  altered  the  word  to  decide. 

*  Alas  1  the  part  I  had  in  Glostir's  blood]  In  all  the  quarto  editions,  prior 
to  the  folio,  1623,  it  stands  <<  Woodatoek't  blood."  Mr.  Amyot  has  ftimiriied  me 
with  the  following  note : — ^  He  was  bom  at  Woodstock,  uid  was  always  called 
Thomas  of  Woodstock  by  the  historians,  till  Richard  II.  fiist  created  him  Earl 
of  Bnekinghara,  and  afterwards  (according  to  Dugdale  and  Sandford)  Doke  of 
Gloster  in  the  9th  year  of  his  reign." 

^  Who  when  thbt  sbb  the  hours  ripe  on  earth,]  So  all  the  ancient  copies, 
qoario  and  folio,  which  the  modems  have  needleaily  altered  to  k$  tern.  Gaunt 
uses  "  heaven  "  as  a  plural  noon. 
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One  flourishing  branch  of  his  most  royal  root. 

Is  crack'd,  and  all  the  precious  liquor  spilt ; 

Is  hack'd  down,  and  his  summer  leaves  all  faded  ^ 

By  envy's  hand,  and  murder's  bloody  axe. 

Ah !    Gaunt,  his   blood   was    thine :    that    bed,   that 

womb. 
That  metal,  that  self-mould,  that  fashion'd  thee. 
Made    him    a    man;    and   though   thou    liv'st,    and 

breath'st. 
Yet  art  thou  slain  in  him.     Thou  dost  consent 
In  some  large  measure  to  thy  father's  death. 
In  that  thou  seest  thy  wretched  brother  die. 
Who  was  the  model  of  thy  father's  life. 
Call  it  not  patience,  Graunt,  it  is  despair : 
In  suffering  thus  thy  brother  to  be  slaughtered. 
Thou  show'st  the  naked  pathway  to  thy  life. 
Teaching  stem  murder  how  to  butcher  thee. 
That  which  in  mean  men  we  entitle  patience, 
Is  pale  cold  cowardice  in  noble  breasts. 
What  shall  I  say  ?  to  safeguard  thine  own  life. 
The  best  way  is  to  venge  my  Gloster's  death. 

Gaunt.  God's  is  the  quarrel ;  for  God's  sub6titute\ 
His  deputy  anointed  in  his  sight, 
Hath  caus'd  his  death ;  the  which,  if  wrongfully. 
Let  heaven  revenge,  for  I  may  never  lift 
An  angry  arm  against  his  minister. 

Duch.  Where  then,  alas !  may  I  complain  myself? 

Gaunt.  To  God,  the  widow's  champion  and  defence. 

*  Is  back*d  down,  and  his  summer  leaves  all  faded,]  All  the  quarto  editions 
have  **  faded,"  and  the  folio  taded.  They  were  in  fact  the  same  word.  Some 
modem  editors  have  said  that  *^  all  the  old  copies  have  vtdedj  while  the  modem 
editors  read  faded,**  They  could  not  have  looked  at  one  of  the  old  quarto  edi- 
tions, or  they  would  have  seen  the  inaccuracy  of  the  assertion. 

*  GoD*8  is  the  quarrel ;  for  Gtod's  substitute,]  So  the  quarto  editions.  The 
folio,  1823,  has  hea/tm^t  in  both  instances.  Three  lines  lower,  all  the  copies,  folio 
and  quarto,  read,  **  Let  JUatm  revenge,"  &c.  but  farther  on,  ^  To  (Ted,  the 
widow's  champion,"  is  the  reading  of  the  quartos,  and  **  To  Adoem  "  that  of  the 
folio.  These  changes  were,  of  course,  made  in  consequence  of  the  statate, 
3  Jac.  I.  c.  21,  but  the  orin^nal  words  of  Shakespeare  were  nerertbeleaa  pre- 
served in  all  the  4to.  impressions. 
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Duck.  Why  then,  I  will.— Farewell,  old  Gaunt*. 
Thou  go'st  to  Coventry,  there  to  behold 
Our  cousin  Hereford  and  fell  Mowbray  fight. 
O !  sit  my  husband's  wrongs  on  Hereford's  spear, 
That  it  may  enter  butcher  Mowbray's  breast ; 
Or  if  misfortune  miss  the  first  career. 
Be  Mowbray's  sins  so  heavy  in  his  bosom, 
That  they  may  break  his  foaming  courser's  back. 
And  throw  the  rider  headlong  in  the  lists, 
A  caitiff  recreant  to  my  cousin  Hereford. 
Farewell,  old  Graunt :  thy  sometimes  brother's  wife 
With  her  companion  grief  must  end  her  life. 

Gaunt.  Sister,  farewell :  I  must  to  Coventry. 
As  much  good  stay  with  thee,  as  go  with  me ! 

DucA.  Yet  one  word  more. — Grief  boundeth  where 
it  falls, 
Not  with  the  empty  hoUowness,  but  weight : 
I  take  my  leave  before  I  have  begun. 

For  sorrow  ends  not  when  it  seemeth  done. 

Commend  me  to  my  brother,  Edmund  York. 

Lo  !  this  is  all : — ^nay,  yet  depart  not  so ; 

Though  this  be  all,  do  not  so  quickly  go ; 

I  shall  remember  more.     Bid  him — O !  what  ? — 

With  all  good  speed  at  Plashy  visit  me. 

Alack  !  and  what  shall  good  old  York  there  see, 

But  empty  lodgings  and  unfumish'd  walls. 

Unpeopled  offices,  untrodden  stones  ? 

And  what  hear  there  for  welcome,  but  my  groans*? 

*  Why  then,  I  will. — Farewell,  old  Gannt.]  Sir  T.  Hanmer,  Sfteevens,  and 
Ritflon,  oonaider  thia  line  defectiye,  inasmuch  aa  it  has  only  eight  syllahles. 
All  the  old  copies,  folio  and  quarto,  are  untfonn  in  giving  it  as  in  our  text,  and 
probably  Shakespeare  meant  so  to  leave  it.  The  time  is  amply  made  up  by  the 
pause  aher  '*  Why  then,  I  will,"  before  the  Duchess  continues  **  Farewell,  old 
Gannt."    Shakespeare  has  many  lines  of  eight  syllables. 

*  And  wh»t  HRAB  there  for  welcome,  but  my  groans  t]  Malone  made  a  sin- 
gular error  with  respect  to  the  word  **  hear  "  in  this  line  :  he  asserted,  that  in 
the  fiTBt  edition  of  this  play,  in  1597,  it  stands  cheer,  and  "  hear  *'  in  all  the  sub- 
sequent impressions,  adding,  *'  this  passage  ftimishes  an  evident  proof  of  the 
value  of  fizst  editions,  and  also  shovrs  at  how  rery  early  a  period  the  revisers  of 
Shakespeare's  pieces  began  to  tamper  with  his  text,"  Ac.    The  fiwt  is,  that  the 
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Therefore  commend  me ;  let  him  not  come  there. 
To  seek  out  sorrow  that  dwells  eyery  where. 
Desolate,  desolate,  will  I  hence,  and  die : 
The  last  leave  of  thee  takes  m j  weeping  eye. 


[ExemU. 


SCENE  III. 


Gosfbrd  Green,  near  Corentiy. 

Lists  set  (mty  and  a  Throne.    Herddsy  SfCj  attending. 
Enter  the  Lord  Marshal^  and  Auherle. 

Mar.  My  lord  Aumerle,  is  Harry  Hereford  arm'd  ? 

Aum.  Yea,  at  all  points,  and  longs  to  enter  in. 

Mar.  The  duke  of  Norfolk,  sprightfully  and  bold. 
Stays  but  the  summons  of  the  appellant's  trumpet, 

Aum.  Why  then,  the  champions  are  prepar'd,  and 
stay 
For  nothing  but  his  majesty's  approach. 

Flourish.  Enter  King  Richard,  who  takes  his  seat  on 
his  Throne;  Gaunt,  Bushy,  Bagot,  Green,  and 
others^  who  take  t/ieir  places.  A  Trumpet  is  sounded^ 
and  answered  hy  another  Trumpet  within.  Then  enter 
Norfolk  in  armour^  preceded  by  a  Herald. 

K.  Rich.  Marshal,  demand  of  yonder  champion 
The  cause  of  his  arrival  here  in  arms : 
Ask  him  his  name ;  and  orderly  proceed 
To  swear  him  in  the  justice  of  his  cause. 

Mar.  In  God's  name,  and  the  king's,  say  who  thou 
art, 
And  why  thou  com'st  thus  knightly  clad  in  arms : 

word  is  **  heAr  "  in  a2{  the  editions,  qoaiio  and  folio,  and  that  oiUer  haa  beensnb- 
Btitated  in  the  text  against  ereiy  authority.  Thoee  who  have  followed  Mnlone^a 
reading  have  adopted  his  blonder,  by  plaetng  confidenoe  in  the  atcoracj  of  hb 
ooUation,  and  by  not  taking  the  trouble,  or  by  not  having  the  oppertonity  of 
making  a  new  oollation.  Malone  does  not  appear  to  have  poMeaicid  a  copy  of 
the  ant  editioii  of  **  Richard  II." 
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Againat  what  man  thou  com'st,  and  what  thy  quarrel. 
Speak  truly,  on  thj  knighthood^  and  thme  oath. 
As  8o  defend  thee  heaven,  and  thy  yalour ! 
Nor.  My  name  k  Thomas  Mowhray,  duke  of  Nor- 
folk; 
Who  hither  come  engaged  hy  my  oath^ 
(Which,  God  defend^  a  kni^t  should  violate !) 
Both  to  defend  my  loyalty  and  truth. 
To  God,  my  king,  and  my  succeeding  issued 
Against  the  duke  of  Hereford  that  appeals  me ; 
And,  by  the  grace  of  God  and  thia  mine  arm. 
To  prove  him,  in  defending  of  myself 
A  traitor  to  my  God,  my  king,  and  me : 
And,  as  I  truly  fight,  defend  me  heaven ! 

Trumpets  sound.    Enter  Bolingbroke,  in  armour^  pre^ 

ceded  hy  a  Herald^. 

K.  Rich.  Marshal,  ask  yonder  knight  in  arms*, 
Both  who  he  is,  and  why  he  cometh  hither 
Thus  plated  in  habiKments  of  war ; 
And  formally,  according  to  our  law, 
Depose  him  in  the  justice  of  his  cause. 

Mar.  What  is  thy  name,  and  wherefore  com*st  thou 
'  hither. 
Before  King  Richard  in  his  royal  lists  ? 
Against  whom  com'st  thou  ?  and  what  is  thy  quarrel  ? 

*  (Which,  God  defend,]  So  all  the  quartos:  the  IbHo,  *<  (Which  leaven 
defcDd,)"  &c.    Just  before,  however,  i^  hae, "  lb  God's  oame/'^ 

'  — and  MT  succeeding  issue,]  The  quartos  are  unifozjn  ia  reading  **my 
BQoce'Mling  issue,**  while  the  folio,  1623,  has  hu^  in  which  it  is  followed  hj  the 
later  folio  impressions.  **  Mowbray's  issue,"  as  Johnson  remarks,  ^  was  in 
danger  of  an  attainder,  and  therefore  he  might  come,  among  other  reasons,  for 
their  sake." 

*  Enter  Bolingbroke^  in  armour,  preceded  bj  a  Herald.]  The  old  stage- 
direction  in  the  quarto  editions  terms  Bolingbroke  appellant^  and  omits  the 
herald,  a  deficiency  supplied  by  the  folio. 

*  Marshal,  ash.  yonder  knight  in  arms,]  Why  not  as  befisre,  asks  Ritson, 
**  Marshal,  demand  of  yonder  knight  in  arms  I "  Precisely,  because  Shakespeare 
might  wish  to  vavy  the  metre.  Here  we  have  another  instance  of  an  eight- 
syllable  line. 
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Speak  like  a  true  knight,  so  defend  thee  heaven ! 

Baling.  Hany  of  Hereford,  Lancaster,  and  Derby, 
Am  I ;  who  ready  here  do  stand  in  arms, 
To  prove  by  God's  grace,  and  my  body's  valour. 
In  lists,  on  Thomas  Mowbray,  duke  of  Norfolk, 
That  he's  a  traitor,  foul  and  dangerous, 
To  God  of  heaven,  king  Richard,  and  to  me ; 
And,  as  I  truly  fight,  defend  me  heaven  ! 

Mar.  On  pain  of  death  no  person  be  so  bold. 
Or  daring  hardy,  as  to  touch  the  lists ; 
Except  the  marshal,  and  such  officers 
Appointed  to  direct  these  fair  designs. 

Bcling.    Lord  marshal,  let  me  kiss  my  sovereign's 
hand. 
And  bow  my  knee  before  his  majesty : 
For  Mowbray  and  mjrself  are  like  two  men 
That  vow  a  long  and  weary  pilgrimage ; 
Then  let  us  take  a  ceremonious  leave. 
And  loving  farewell  of  our  several  friends. 

Mar.  The  appellant  in  all  duty  greets  your  highness. 
And  craves  to  kiss  your  hand,  and  take  his  leave. 

K.  Rich.  We  will  descend,  and  fold  him  in  our  arms. 
Cousin  of  Hereford,  as  thy  cause  is  right  ^^ 
So  be  thy  fortune  in  this  royal  fight. 
Farewell,  my  blood ;  which  if  to-day  thou  shed. 
Lament  we  may,  but  not  revenge  thee  dead^ 

Baling.  O !  let  no  noble  eye  profane  a  tear 
For  me,  if  I  be  gor'd  with  Mowbray's  spear. 
As  confident  as  is  the  falcon's  flight 
Against  a  bird,  do  I  with  Mowbray  fight. — 
My  loving  lord,  I  take  my  leave  of  you ; — 
Of  you,  my  noble  cousin,  lord  Aumerle ; — 
Not  sick,  although  I  have  to  do  with  death, 

'*  —  aa  thy  cMise  is  riohtJ    So  every  4to :  the  folio  hM/MC 

>  —  but  not  revenge  thbb  dead.]    The  qnartoa  of  1007  uid  1608  rend  "At 

dead  ;"  that  of  1608,  and  aobeequent  editaooB,  <«  lll«e  dead,"  which  is  donbtlMf 

right.    Tket  waa  often  of  old  written  the. 
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But  lusty,  young,  and  cheerly  drawing  breath. 

Lo !  as  at  English  feasts,  so  I  regreet 

The  daintiest  last,  to  make  the  end  most  sweet : 

O !  thou,  [  To  Gaunt.]  the  earthly  author*  of  my  blood,— 

Whose  youthful  spirit,  in  me  regenerate. 

Doth  with  a  two-fold  vigour  lift  me  up 

To  reach  at  victory  above  my  head. 

Add  proof  unto  mine  armour  with  thy  prayers ; 

And  with  thy  blessings  steel  my  lance's  point. 

That  it  may  enter  Mowbray's  waxen  coat. 

And  furbish  new  the  name  of  John  of  Gaunt, 

Even  in  the  lusty  'haviour  of  his  son. 

Gaunt.  God  in  thy  good  cause'  make  thee  prosperous! 
Be  swift  like  lightning  in  the  execution ; 
And  let  thy  blows,  doubly  redoubled. 
Fall  like  amazing  thunder  on  the  casque 
Of  thy  adverse  pernicious  enemy : 
Rouse  up  thy  youthful  blood,  be  valiant  and  live. 
Bcling.  Mine  innocence,  and  Saint  George  to  thrive^ ! 
Nor.  However  God,  or  fortune,  cast  my  lot, 
There  lives  or  dies,  true  to  king  Richard's  throne, 
A  loyal,  just,  and  upright  gentleman. 
Never  did  captive  with  a  freer  heart 
Cast  off  his  chains  of  bondage,  and  embrace 
His  golden  uncontroU'd  enfranchisement^ 
More  than  my  dancing  soul  doth  celebrate 
This  feast  of  battle  with  mine  adversary. — 
Most  mighty  liege,  and  my  companion  peers. 
Take  from  my  mouth  the  wish  of  happy  years : 

« 

'  BABTHLT  aothor — ]  The  folio  of  1023  reads  earthjf,  A  few  lines  lower  it 
misprints  "furbish,**  the  word  in  all  the  quartos, /wmtM. 

s  God  in  thy  {^ood  cause — ]  All  the  quartos  hare  "  God/*  which  is  doubtless 
what  Shakespeare  wrote,  and  is  therefore  to  be  preferred.  The  folio,  1623,  as 
already  shown,  is  by  no  means  consistent  in  this  particular,  but  sometimes  has 
"  God,"  and  sometimes  keaten.  Lower  down,  the  folio  reads  ama^d  for  "  adverse.*' 

4  Bline  iifMOCXNCB,  and  Saint  George  to  thrive  ! j  This  is  the  word  in  every 
old  copy,  and  not  tHnoeeney^  as  the  verse  has  been  amended  by  Capel  and  the 
rest  of  the  modem  editors.  Surely  "  Mine  innocence,  and  St.  George  to  thrive  1" 
is  mneh  more  forcible  than  "  Mine  innoeeneyy"  Ac, 
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As  gentle  and  as  jocund,  as  to  jest, 

Gk>  I  to  fight.     Truth  hath  a  quiet  breast. 

K.  Rich.  Farewell,  my  lord :  securely  I  espy 
Virtue  with  valour  couched  in  thine  eye. — 
Order  the  trial,  mar^al,  and  begin. 

Mar.  Harry  of  Hereford,  Lancaster,  and  Derby, 
Receive  thy  lance ;  and  God  defend  the  right' ! 

Bding.  Strong  as  a  tower  in  hope,  I  cry,  amen. 

Mar.  Go  bear  this  lance  [^To  an  Cfficer.l  to  Thomas^ 
duke  of  Norfolk. 

1  Her.  Harry  of  Hereford,  Lancaster,  and  Derby, 
Stands  here  for  God,  his  soyereign,  and  himself, 
On  pain  to  be  found  &lse  and  recreant, 

To  prove  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  Thomas  Mowbray, 
A  traitor  to  his  God,  his  king,  and  him ; 
And  dares  him  to  set  forward  to  the  fight. 

2  Her.   Here  standeth  Thomas  Mowbray,  duke  of 

Norfolk, 
On  pain  to  be  found  fiilse  and  recreant, 
Both  to  defend  himself,  and  to  approve 
Henry  of  Hereford,  Lancaster,  and  Derby, 
To  God,  his  sovereign,  and  to  him,  disloyal ; 
Courageously,  and  with  a  free  desire. 
Attending  but  the  signal  to  begin. 

Mar.  Sound,  trumpets ;  and  set  forward,  combatants. 

[A  Charge  sounded. 
Stay,  the  king  hath  throvm  his  warder  down\ 

K.  Rich.  Let  them  lay  by  their  helmets  and  their 
spears, 
And  both  return  back  to  their  chairs  again. — 
Withdraw  with  us ;  and  let  the  trumpets  sound, 

•  —  defend  the  right!]  So  the  4to,  16979  correctly:  Buheeqnent  editioos 
« iky  right'' 

*  —  hath  thrown  his  wardbk  down.]  A  warder,  says  Steevcnay  appetn  to 
hare  been  a  kind  of  truncheon  carried  by  the  person  who  presided  at  these 
single  combats.  So,  in  Daniel's  ^  Oril  Wats,"  1595,  in  reference  to  this  tnnt- 
action,  book  i.  st.  63  : — 

"  When,  lo  !  the  king  changM  suddenly  his  mind. 
Casts  down  his  warder,  and  so  stays  tiiem  there." 
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While  we  retum  these  dukes  what  we  decree.— 

[^A  hng  flourish. 
Draw  near,  \^To  the  CamiaUmtsJ]  and  list,  what  with  our 

council  we  have  done. 
For  that  our  kingdom's  earth  should  not  be  soil'd 
With  that  dear  blood  which  it  hath  fostered ; 
And  for  our  eyes  do  hate  the  dire  aspect 
Of  civil  wounds  plough'd  up  with  neighbours'  swords ; 
[And  for  we  think  the  eagle-winged  pride 
Of  sky-aspiring  and  ambitious  thoughts, 
With  rival-hating  envy,  set  on  you 
To  wake  our  peace,  which  in  our  country's  cradle 
Draws  the  sweet  infimt  breath  of  gentle  sleep';] 
Which  so  rous'd  up  with  boisterous  untun'd  drums, 
With  harsh  resounding  trumpets'  dreadful  bray, 
And  grating  shock  of  wrathful  iron  arms. 
Might  from  our  quiet  confines  fright  fair  peace. 
And  make  us  wade  even  in  our  kindred's  blood : 
Therefore,  we  banish  you  our  territories :  — 
You,  cousin  Hereford,  upon  pain  of  life'. 
Till  twice  five  summers  have  enrich'd  our  fields. 
Shall  not  regreet  our  Mr  dominions. 
But  tread  the  stranger  paths  of  banishment. 

Bding.  Your  will  be  done.    This  must  my  comfort  be. 
That  sun  that  warms  you  here  shall  shine  on  me ; 
And  those  his  golden  beams,  to  you  here  lent, 
Shall  point  on  me,  and  gild  my  banishment. 

K.  JRich.  Norfolk,  for  thee  remains  a  heavier  doom, 

7  Draws  the  sweet  infant  breath  of  gentle  sleep  ;]  It  is  not  easy  to  discoyer 
why  this  and  the  foor  preceding  lines,  within  brackets,  were  omitted  in  the 
folio,  ]<»23:  nothing  can  be  more  beautilol.  They  are  fortunately  preserved 
in  all  the  quartos,  and  the  sense  is  incomplete  without  them.  Gftpel  inserts 
these  lines,  but  omits  the  five  which  follow  them. 

*  —  up<m  pain  of  ufb,]  i.  e.  of  the  loss  of  life.  Thus  all  the  quarto  editions, 
and  afterwards,  when  the  king  addresses  Norfolk  :  the  folio  16!23,  with  some 
ineonsistency,  has  ** upon  pain  of  death"  in  one  place,  and  ''upon  patn  of  l^e^ 
in  another.  Malone  followed  the  folio,  but  does  not  seem  to  have  been  aware 
that  it  was  opposed  to  the  quartos,  which  in  both  instances  have  **  upon  pain  of 
lifeJ*  It  is  obvious  that  it  ought  to  be  "  upon  pain  of  lifit,**  or  **  upon  i>ain  of 
deaik,**  in  both  sentences. 
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Which  I  with  Bome  unwillingness  pronounce : 
The  sly  slow  hours'  shall  not  determinate 
The  dateless  limit  of  thy  dear  exile. 
The  hopeless  word  of — ^never  to  return 
Breathe  I  against  thee,  upon  pain  of  life. 

Nor.  A  heavy  sentence,  my  most  sovereign  liege. 
And  all  unlook'd  for  from  your  highness'  mouth : 
A  dearer  merit,  not  so  deep  a  maim 
As  to  be  cast  forth  in  the  common  air. 
Have  I  deserved  at  your  highness'  hands. 
The  language  I  have  leam'd  these  forty  years. 
My  native  English,  now  I  must  forego ; 
And  now  my  tongue's  use  is  to  me  no  more. 
Than  an  unstringed  viol,  or  a  harp ; 
Or  like  a  cunning  instrument  cas'd  up. 
Or,  being  open,  put  into  his  hands 
That  knows  no  touch  to  tune  the  harmony. 
Within  my  mouth  you  have  enjail'd  my  tongue. 
Doubly  portcuUis'd,  with  my  teeth  and  lips ; 
And  dull,  unfeeling,  barren  ignorance 
Is  made  my  jailor  to  attend  on  me. 
I  am  too  old  to  fawn  upon  a  nurse. 
Too  far  in  years  to  be  a  pupil  now ; 
What  is  thy  sentence,  then,  but  speechless  death '^ 
Which  robs  my  tongue  from  breathing  native  breath  ? 

K.  Rich.  It  boots  thee  not  to  be  compassionate : 
After  our  sentence  plaining  comes  too  late. 

Nor.  Then,  thus  I  turn  me  from  my  country's  light, 
To  dwell  in  solemn  shades  of  endless  night.     [Retiring. 

K.  Rich.  Return  again,  and  take  an  oath  with  thee. 
Lay  on  our  royal  sword  your  banish'd  hands ; 
Swear  by  the  duty  that  ye  owe  to  God, 
(Our  part  therein  we  banish  with  yourselves) 

*  The  SLT  SLOW  hours — ]  So  all  the  old  copies,  bot  perfai^M^  as  Pope 
■o^estedy  it  was  only  a  misprint  for  jfjr^afoir. 

1^  What  is  thy  sentence,  thbh,  but  speechless  death,]  ^  Then  "  is  found  in 
the  first  folio :  it  is  dearly  necessary  to  Uie  measure,  and  perhaps  had  originsDy 
dropped  out. 
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To  keep  the  oath  that  we  administer : — 
You  neyer  shall  (so  help  you  truth  and  Grod !) 
Embrace  each  other's  love  in  banishment ; 
Nor  never  look  upon  each  other's  fiace*; 
Nor  never  write,  regreet,  nor  reconcile 
This  lowering  tempest  of  your  home-bred  hate ; 
Nor  never  by  advised  purpose  meet. 
To  plot,  contrive,  or  complot  any  ill, 
'Gainst  us,  our  state,  our  subjects,  or  our  land. 
Boling.  I  swear. 
Nor.  And  I,  to  keep  all  this. 
BoUng.  Norfolk,  so  fere,  as  to  mine  enemy^ — 
By  this  time,  had  the  king  permitted  us, 
One  of  our  souls  had  wander'd  in  the  air, 
Banish'd  this  frail  sepulchre  of  our  flesh. 
As  now  our  flesh  is  banish'd  from  this  land : 
Confess  thy  treasons,  ere  thou  fly  the  realm ; 
Since  thou  hast  far  to  go,  bear  not  along 
The  clogging  burden  of  a  guilty  soul. 

Nor,  No,  Bolingbroke :  if  ever  I  were  traitor, 
My  name  be  blotted  from  the  book  of  life. 
And  I  from  heaven  banish'd,  as  from  hence. 
But  what  thou  art,  God,  thou,  and  I  do  know ; 
And  all  too  soon,  I  fear,  the  king  shall  rue. — 
Farewell,  my  liege. — Now  no  way  can  I  stray : 
Save  back  to  England,  all  the  world's  my  way.     [Eant, 

K.  Rich.  Uncle,  even  in  the  glasses  of  thine  eyes 
I  see  thy  grieved  heart :  thy  sad  aspect 
Hath  from  the  number  of  his  banish'd  years 
Pluck'd  four  away. — [To  Bolino.]   Six  frozen  winters 
spent, 

*  Nor  KE7BR  look  upon  each  other's  face  ;]  This  reduplication  of  the  negative 
ivai  the  language  of  Shakespeare's  time,  and  is  preserved  in  all  the  quarto  edi- 
tions :  the  folio,  1623,  has  <"  Nor  «eer,"  &c. 

*  Norfolk,  so  F4BE,  as  to  mine  enemy.]  %,€.  ''so  fare  as  I  wish  my  enemy 
to  fitte.'*  Our  text  is  that  of  all  the  quartos  and  the  first  folio  ;  and  why  the 
clear  meaning  and  ancient  reading  has  been  abandoned  by  the  modem  edi* 
ton  we  know  not,  excepting  that  the  second  folio  misprints  ''fare'^/inw.  The 
oomet  text  makes  the  sense  complete,  which  is  otherwise  left  imperfect. 
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Return  with  welcome  home  from  haniwhrnqit. 

Bolinff.  How  long  a  time  lies  in  one  little  word ! 
Four  lagging  winters  and  four  wanton  springs, 
End  in  a  word :  such  is  the  breath  of  kings. 

Gaunt.  I  thank  my  liege,  that  in  regard  of  me 
He  shortens  four  years  of  my  son's  exile ; 
But  little  vantage  shall  I  reap  thereby, 
For,  ere  the  six  years,  that  he  hath  to  spend. 
Can  change  their  moons,  and  bring  their  times  about, 
My  oil-dried  lamp,  and  time-bewasted  light. 
Shall  be  extinct  with  age  and  endless  night : 
My  inch  of  taper  will  be  burnt  and  done. 
And  blindfold  death  not  let  me  see  my  son. 

K.  Rich.  Why,  uncle,  thou  hast  many  years  to  live. 

Gaunt.  But  not  a  minute,  king,  that  thou  canst  give : 
Shorten  my  days  thou  canst  with  sullen  sorrow'. 
And  pluck  nights  from  me,  but  not  lend  a  morrow. 
Thou  canst  help  time  to  furrow  me  with  age. 
But  stop  no  wrinkle  in  his  pilgrimage : 
Thy  word  is  current  with  him  for  my  death. 
But,  dead,  thy  kingdom  cannot  buy  my  breath. 

K.  Rich.  Thy  son  is  banish'd  upon  good  advice, 
Whereto  thy  tongue  a  party-verdict  gave : 
Why  at  our  justice  seem'st  thou,  then,  to  lower  ? 

Gaunt.  Things  sweet  to  taste  prove  in  digestion  sour. 
You  urg'd  me  as  a  judge ;  but  I  had  rather, 
You  would  have  bid  me  argue  like  a  father. 
[O !  had  it  been  a  stranger,  not  my  child, 
To  smooth  his  &ult  I  should  have  been  more  mild : 
A  partial  slander  sought  I  to  avoid. 
And  in  the  sentence  my  own  life  destroy'd*.] 
Alas !  I  look'd  when  some  of  you  should  say, 
I  was  too  strict,  to  make  mine  own  away ; 
But  you  gave  leave  to  my  unwilling  tongue, 

'  —  with  SULLEN  Borrow,]    The  folio,  1623,  alone  reads,  tudden, 
*  And  in  the  sentence  my  o^n  life  destroyM.]     This  and  the  three  preceding 
lines  are  omitted  in  the  folio  editions. 
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Against  my  will,  to  do  myself  thig  wrong. 

K.  Rich.  Cousin,  farewell ; — and,  uncle,  bid  him  so : 
Six  years  we  banish  him,  and  he  shall  go. 

[Flouruh.    Ea^eunt  King  Richard  and  Train. 
Aum.  Cousin,  farewell:  what  presence  must  not  know, 
From  where  do  you  remain,  let  paper  show. 

Mar,  My  lord,  no  leave  take  I ;  for  I  will  ride, 
As  far  as  land  will  let  me,  by  your  side. 

Gaunt.  O  !    to  what  purpose  dost  thou  hoard  thy 
words, 
That  thou  retum'st  no  greeting  to  thy  friends  ? 

B(ding.  I  have  too  few  to  take  my  leave  of  you. 
When  the  tongue's  office  should  be  prodigal 
To  breathe  th'  abundant  dolour  of  the  heart. 
Gaunt    Thy  grief  is  but  thy  absence  for  a  time. 
Baling.  Joy  absent,  grief  is  present  for  that  time. 
Gaunt.  What  is  six  winters  ?  they  are  quickly  gone. 
Boling.  To  men  in  joy ;  but  grief  makes  one  hour  ten. 
Gaunt.  Call  it  a  travel,  that  thou  tak'st  for  pleasure. 
Boling.  My  heart  will  sigh  when  I  miscall  it  so, 
Which  finds  it  an  enforced  pilgrimage. 

Gaunt.  The  sullen  passage  of  thy  weary  steps 
Esteem  a  foil,  wherein  thou  art  to  set 
The  precious  jewel  of  thy  home-return. 

[Boling.  Nay,  rather,  every  tedious  stride  I  make^ 
Will  but  remember  me,  what  a  deal  of  world 
I  wander  from  the  jewels  that  I  love. 
Must  I  not  serve  a  long  apprenticehood 
To  foreign  passages,  and  in  the  end. 
Having  my  freedom,  boast  of  nothing  else 
But  that  I  was  a  journeyman  to  grief? 

Gaunt.  All  places  that  the  eye  of  heaven  visits, 
Are  to  a  wise  man  ports  and  happy  havens. 
Teach  thy  necessity  to  reason  thus ; 

*  Nay,  rather,  evety  tedious  stride  I  make]  Thia  aad  the  twenty-flTe  next 
lines,  inclosed  within  brackets,  are  in  all  the  quarto  editions,  but  unaccountably 
omitted  in  the  folio  of  1623,  and  in  the  other  folios  reprmted  from  it. 
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There  is  no  virtue  like  necessity : 

Think  not  the  king  did  banish  thee, 

But  thou  the  king :  woe  doth  the  heavier  sit» 

Where  it  perceives  it  is  but  faintly  borne. 

Go,  say  I  sent  thee  forth  to  purchase  honour. 

And  not  the  king  exiPd  thee ;  or  suppose. 

Devouring  pestilence  hangs  in  our  air, 

And  thou  art  flying  to  a  fresher  clime : 

Look,  what  thy  soul  holds  dear,  imagine  it 

To  lie  that  way  thou  go'st,  not  whence  thou  com'st : 

Suppose  the  singing  birds  musicians. 

The  grass  whereon  thou  tread*st  the  presence  strew'd. 

The  flowers  fair  ladies,  and  thy  steps  no  more 

Than  a  delightful  measure,  or  a  dance ; 

For  gnarling  sorrow  hath  less  power  to  bite 

The  man  that  mocks  at  it,  and  sets  it  light.] 

Bcling.  O !  who  can  hold  a  fire  in  his  hand. 
By  thinking  on  the  frosty  Caucasus  ? 
Or  cloy  the  hungry  edge  of  appetite, 
By  bare  imagination  of  a  feast  ? 
Or  wallow  naked  in  December  snow, 
By  thinking  on  fantastic  summer's  heat  ? 
O  !  no :  the  apprehension  of  the  good. 
Gives  but  the  greater  feeling  to  the  worse  : 
Fell  sorrow's  tooth  doth  never  rankle  more. 
Than  when  it  bites  ^  but  lanceth  not  the  sore. 

Gaunt.  Come,  come,  my  son,  I'll  bring  thee  on  thy 
way: 
Had  I  thy  youth  and  cause,  I  would  not  stay. 

Bding.    Then,    England's   ground,  farewell :    sweet 
soil,  adieu ; 
My  mother,  and  my  nurse,  that  bears  me  yet ! 
Where-e'er  I  wander,  boast  of  this  I  can. 
Though  banish'd,  yet  a  truebom  Englishman.    \Exmid. 

*  Than  when  it  bites,]  Only  the  quarto  of  1597  re*^  ^  for  ''it:'*  tht 
pronoun  refers  to  the  tooth,  and  not  to  the  imperaoDation  of  sorrow.  In  the 
preceding  line  the  folio  misprints  tner  for  ^  never." 
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SCENE  IV. 
The  Same.     A  Room  in  the  King's  Castle. 

Enter  King  Richard,  Bagot,  and  Green,  at  one  door ; 

AuMERLE  at  another. 

K.  Sick.  We  did  observe*. — Cousin  Aumerle, 
How  fistr  brought  you  high  Hereford  on  his  way  ? 

Aum.  I  brought  high  Hereford,  if  you  call  him  so, 
But  to  the  next  highway,  and  there  I  left  him. 

K.  Mich*  And,  say,  what  store  of  parting  tears  were 

shed? 
Aum.  'Faith,  none  for  me;    except  the  north-east 
wind. 
Which  then  blew  bitterly  against  our  £ax;es', 
Awak'd  the  sleeping  rheum,  and  so  by  chance 
Did  grace  our  hollow  parting  with  a  tear. 

K.  Jtich.  What  said  our  cousin,  when  you  parted 

with  him  ? 
Aum.  Farewell:  and,  for  my  heart  disdained  that 
my  tongue 
Should  so  pro&ne  the  word,  that  taught  me  craft 
To  counterfeit  oppression  of  such  grief. 
That  words  seem'd  buried  in  my  sorrow's  grave. 
Marry,    would    the  word  "farewell"  have  lengthen'd 

hours, 
And  added  years  to  his  short  banishment. 
He  should  have  had  a  volume  of  farewells ; 
But,  since  it  would  not,  he  had  none  of  me. 
K.  Hich.  He  is  our  cousin,  cousin ;  but  'tis  doubt, 

*  We  did  observe.]  These  words  are  addressed  by  the  King  to  Bagot  and 
Green,  and  are  the  continuation  of  something  that  had  passed  between  them 
before  their  entrance.  Bushy  is  mentioned  in  the  old  stage-direction  of  the 
quartos,  bnt  he  does  not  in  fact  enter  till  afterwards. 

'  Which  then  blew  bitterly  against  onr  faces,]  The  folio,  1623,  reads, 
"  Which  then  grew  bitterly,"  &c. ;  a  misprint  followed  by  the  later  impressions 
of  the  same  Yolnme :  every  4to.  edition  has  '*  blew."  The  quartos  also  have 
« fiMes"  for/aes  of  the  folio,  and  **  sleeping"  for  deepif  in  the  next  line. 
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When  time  shall  call  him  home  from  banishment, 

Whether  our  kinsman  come  to  see  his  fnends. 

Ourself,  and  Bushy,  Bagot  here,  and  Green*, 

Observed  his  courtship  to  the  common  people : 

How  he  did  seem  to  dive  into  their  hearte. 

With  humble  and  fisuniliar  courtesy ; 

What  reverence  he  did  throw  away  on  slaves ; 

Wooing  poor  craftsmen  with  the  craft  of  smiles. 

And  patient  underbearing  of  his  fortune. 

As  'twere  to  banish  their  affects  with  him. 

Off  goes  his  bonnet  to  an  oyster-wench ; 

A  brace  of  draymen  bid  God  speed  him  well. 

And  had  the  tribute  of  his  supple  knee. 

With — "Thanks,  my  countrymen,  my  loving  friends;" — 

As  were  our  England  in  reversion  his, 

And  he  our  subjects'  next  degree  in  hope. 

Green.  Well,  he  is  gone;   and  with  him  go  these 
thoughts. 
Now  for  the  rebels,  which  stand  out  in  Ireland, 
Expedient  manage'  must  be  made,  my  liege. 
Ere  ferther  leisure  yield  them  farther  means. 
For  their  advantage,  and  your  highness'  loss. 

K.  Rich.  We  will  ourself  in  person  to  this  war : 
And,  for  our  coffers  with  too  great  a  court, 
And  liberal  largess,  are  grown  somewhat  light. 
We  are  enforc'd  to  farm  our  royal  realm ; 
The  revenue  whereof  shall  furnish  us 
For  our  afiairs  in  hand.     If  that  come  short. 
Our  substitutes  at  home  shall  have  blank  charters ; 
Whereto,  when  they  shall  know  what  men  are  rich. 
They  shall  subscribe  them  for  large  sums  of  gold. 
And  send  them  aftier  to  supply  our  wants. 
For  we  will  make  for  Ireland  presently. 

•  Otinelf,  and  Bushy,  Bagot  here,  and  Green,]  This  line  (with  the  tnos- 
poaition  of  *^  here  ")  is  from  the  fulio,  1623  :  the  qoartoa  merely  have  "  Oonelf 
and  Bushy ; "  but  Bushy  was  not  on  the  stage,  entering  some  time  afterwanh- 

'  ExPEDiBifT  manage — ]  t.  e.  txpedUkm  eondtigt,  or  anwtgemmU,  See  pp.  ^ 
and  19  of  this  VoL 
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Enter  Bushy'. 

Bushj,  what  news  ? 

Bushy.  Old   John  of  Graunt  is   grievous  sick,  my 
lord*. 
Suddenly  taken,  and  hath  sent  post-haste, 
To  entreat  your  majesty  to  visit  him. 

K.  Rich,  Where  lies  he  ? 

Bushy.  At  Ely-house. 

K.  Rich.  Now  put  it,  God,  in  his  physician's  mind. 
To  help  him  to  his  grave  immediately ! 
The  lining  of  his  coffers  shall  make  coats 
To  deck  our  soldiers  for  these  Irish  wars. — 
Come,  gentlemen,  let's  all  go  visit  him : 
Pray  God,  we  may  make  haste,  and  come  too  late  ! 

[Ea^eunt. 


ACT  II.    SCENE  I. 
London.    An  Apartment  in  Ely-house. 

Gaunt  on  a  Couch ;  the  Duke  of  York,  and  Others^ 

standing  by  him. 

Gaunt.  Will  the  king  come,  that  I  may  hreathe  my 
last 
In  wholesome  counsel  to  his  unstaid  youth  ? 

York.  Vex  not  yourself,  nor  strive  not  with  your 
breath ; 
For  all  in  vain  comes  counsel  to  his  ear. 

Gaunt.  O  !  but  they  say,  the  tongues  of  dying  men 
Enforce  attention  like  deep  harmony : 

1  Enter  Bushy.]    The  old  stage-direetion,  as  if  to  indicate  that  Bushy  was 
to  enter  in  haste,  has  ^  Enter  Bushy  with  news." 
*  —  is  OBiEYOUS  sick,  my  lord,]  The  folio  poorly  substitutes  very  for  **  grievous." 
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Where  words  are  scarce,  they  are  seldom   spent   in 

yain; 
For  thej  breathe  truth  that  breathe  their  words  in 

pain. 
He  that  no  more  must  say  is  listened  more. 

Than  they  whom  youth  and  ease  have   taught  to 
glose; 
More  are  men's  ends  marked,  than  their  lives  before. 

The  setting  sun,  and  music  at  the  close', 
As  the  last  taste  of  sweets,  is  sweetest  last. 
Writ  in  remembrance  more  than  things  long  past. 
Though  Richard  my  life's  counsel  would  not  hear. 
My  death's  sad  tale  may  yet  undeaf  his  ear. 

York.  No ;  it  is  stopp'd  with  other  flattering  sounds, 
As  praises  of  his  state :  then,  there  are  found  ^ 
Lascivious  metres,  to  whose  venom  sound 
The  open  ear  of  youth  doth  always  listen : 
Report  of  fistshions  in  proud  Italy ; 
Whose  manners  still  our  tardy  apish  nation 
Limps  after,  in  base  imitation. 
Where  doth  the  world  thrust  forth  a  vanity, 
So  it  be  new  there's  no  respect  how  vile. 
That  is  not  quickly  buzz'd  into  his  ears  ? 
Then,  all  too  late'  comes  counsel  to  be  heard. 
Where  will  doth  mutiny  with  wit's  regard. 
Direct  not  him,  whose  way  himself  will  choose : 
Tis  breath  thou  lack'st,  and   that   breath  wilt  thou 
lose. 

Gaunt.  Methinks,  I  am  a  prophet  new  inspir'd. 
And  thus,  expiring,  do  foretell  of  him. 

*  —  and  nranc  at  the  eloae,]  The  folios  hare  **  mnsie  i#  the  eloee  : "  our 
reading  is  that  of  the  qnarto,  1597  :  the  hbter  quartos  print  glote  for  "etoae." 
The  passage  is  quoted  in  **  England's  Parnassus,"  1600,  p.  54,  as  in  our  text. 

*  As  praises  of  his  state :  then,  there  are  found]  The  two  eariieat  qusTtos, 
those  of  1507  and  1508,  give  this  line,  "  As  praises,  of  whose  taste  the  wise  are 
found,"  which  yields  admirable  sense,  if  we  read  fand  for  **  found,"  a  Tery  etsy 
corruption.  The  two  quartos  of  1008  and  1015  have  the  line  as  in  our  text, 
and  they  are  followed  by  the  folio,  1083  :  these  authorities  we  feel  unwillingly 
bound  to  take. 

»  Thwc,  aU  too  Ute  — ]    So  the  quartos :  the  folio  reads  ^Tkai.** 
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His  rash  fierce  blaze  of  riot  cannot  last, 

For  violent  fires  soon  bum  out  themselves ; 

Small  showers  last  long,  but  sudden  storms  are  short ; 

He  tires  betimes,  that  spurs  too  fast  betimes ; 

With  eager  feeding  food  doth  choke  the  feeder : 

Light  vanity,  insatiate  cormorant, 

Consuming  means,  soon  preys  upon  itself. 

This  royal  throne  of  kings,  this  scepter'd  isle. 

This  earth  of  majesty,  this  seat  of  Mars, 

This  other  Eden,  demi-paradise ; 

This  fortress,  built  by  nature  for  herself. 

Against  infection^  and  the  hand  of  war ; 

This  happy  breed  of  men,  this  little  world, 

This  precious  stone  set  in  the  silver  sea. 

Which  serves  it  in  the  office  of  a  wall. 

Or  as  a  moat  defensive  to  a  house. 

Against  the  envy  of  less  happier  lands ; 

This  blessed  plot,  this  earth,  this  realm,  this  England, 

This  nurse,  this  teeming  womb  of  royal  kings, 

Fear'd  by  their  breed,  and  famous  by  their  birth ^, 

Renowned  for  their  deeds  as  far  from  home. 

For  Christian  service  and  true  chivalry. 

As  is  the  sepulchre  in  stubborn  Jewry 

Of  the  world's  ransom,  blessed  Mary's  Son : 

This  land  of  such  dear  souls,  this  dear,  dear  land. 

Dear  for  her  reputation  through  the  world. 

Is  now  leas'd  out,  I  die  pronouncing  it, 

Like  to  a  tenement,  or  pelting  farm. 

England,  bound  in  with  the  triumphant  sea, 

Whose  rocky  shore  beats  back  the  envious  siege 

'  Againat  ikfectioiv,]  Every  ancient  copy,  quarto  and  folio,  haa  **  infection," 
s&d  it  affords  the  clearest  possible  meaning.  In  *^  England's  Parnassus,"  1600, 
P-  948,  this  line  among  others  is  misquoted,  and  there  we  read  **  against  iateitton," 
which  led  Farmer  to  conjecture  that  we  ought  to  read  infedion.  If  this  authority 
were  to  guide  us,  we  ought  aleo  to  read  farther  on  ^  For  ekaiHyy  service,  and 
tnie  chivalry,"  instead  of  ^  For  Christian  service,"  &e.  There  cannot,  we 
apprehend,  be  a  moment's  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  adhering  to  the  text  of 
every  old  edition,  and  of  rejecting  that  of  nearly  every  modem  one. 

'  —  and  famous  bt  their  birth,]  This  reading  is  that  of  all  the  quartos :  the 
folio  has,  <<  fiunous/or  their  birth." 
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Of  watery  Neptune,  is  now  bound  in  with  shame. 
With  inky  blots,  and  rotten  parchment  bonds : 
That  England,  that  was  wont  to  conquer  others, 
Hath  made  a  shameful  conquest  of  itself. 
Ah !  would  the  scandal  vanish  with  my  life. 
How  happy  then  were  my  ensuing  death. 

Enter  King  Richard,  and  Queen  ;  Aumerle,  Bushy, 
Green,  Bagot,  Ross,  and  Willoughby. 

York.  The  king  is  come :  deal  mildly  with  his  youth ; 
For  young  hot  colts,  being  rag'd,  do  rage  the  more. 

Queen.  How  fares  our  noble  uncle,  Lancaster  ? 

K.  Rich.  What,  comfort,  man !     How  is't  with  aged 
Gaunt  ? 

Gaunt.  O,  how  that  name  befits  my  composition ! 
Old  Gaunt,  indeed  ;  and  gaunt  in  being  old : 
Within  me  grief  hath  kept  a  tedious  &st ; 
And  who  abstains  from  meat,  that  is  not  gaunt  ? 
For  sleeping  England  long  time  have  I  watch'd ; 
Watching  breeds  leanness,  leanness  is  all  gaunt : 
The  pleasure  that  some  fathers  feed  upon 
Is  my  strict  fast,  I  mean  my  children's  looks ; 
And  therein  festing  hast  thou  made  me  gaunt. 
Gaunt  am  I  for  the  grave,  gaunt  as  a  grave, 
Whose  hollow  womb  inherits  nought  but  bones. 

K.  Rich.   Can  sick  men  play  so  nicely  with  their 
names  ? 

Gaunt.  No ;  misery  makes  sport  to  mock  itself: 
Since  thou  dost  seek  to  kill  my  name  in  me, 
I  mock  my  name,  great  king,  to  flatter  thee. 

K.  Rich.  Should  dying  men  flatter  with  those  that 
live'? 

Gaunt.  No,  no;  men  living  flatter  those  that  die. 

K.  Rich.  Thou,  now  a-dying,  say'st — ^thou  flatter'st  me. 

Gaunt.  O !  no ;  thou  diest,  though  I  the  sicker  be. 

■  —  flatter  with  those  that  live  t]     The  folio  omits  the  prepodtion.     Farther 
on  it  reads,  «/  see  thee  iU  :"  the  quartoe,  «aj«i  »ee  thee  ill." 


Ip 
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K.  Rich.  I  am  in  health,  I  breathe,  and  see  thee  ill. 
Gaunt.  Now,  He  that  made  me  knows  I  see  thee  ill ; 
111  in  myself  to  see,  and  in  thee  seeing  ill. 
Thy  death-bed  is  no  lesser  than  the  land. 
Wherein  thou  liest  in  reputation  sick ; 
And  thou,  too  careless  patient  as  thou  art, 
Commit'st  thy  'nointed  body  to  the  cure 
Of  those  physicians  that  first  wounded  thee. 
A  thousand  flatterers  sit  within  thy  crown. 
Whose  compass  is  no  bigger  than  thy  head, 
And  yet,  incaged  in  so  small  a  verge*, 
The  waste  is  no  whit  lesser  than  thy  land. 
O !  had  thy  grandsire,  with  a  prophet's  eye. 
Seen  how  his  son's  son  should  destroy  his  sons. 

From  forth  thy  reach  he  would  have  laid  thy  shame. 
Deposing  thee  before  thou  wert  possess'd, 

Which  art  possess'd  now  to  depose  thyself. 

Why,  cousin,  wert  thou  regent  of  the  world. 

It  were  a  shame  to  let  this  land  by  lease ; 

But  for  thy  world  enjoying  but  this  land, 

Is  it  not  more  than  shame  to  shame  it  so  ? 

Landlord  of  England  art  thou  now,  not  king^: 

Thy  state  of  law  is  bondslave  to  the  law. 

And  thou — 
K.  Rich,       A  lunatic  lean-witted  fooP, 

'  And  yet,  ihcaobd  in  bo  small  »  verge,]  The  four  early  qnartoe  baTeuin^Ml/ 
the  error  is  corrected  in  the  first  folio. 

*  Landlord  of  England  art  thou  now,  not  king  :]     In  the  old  copies,  this  line 
tt  differently  printed  :  in  the  quarto,  1597}  thus  : — 

**  Landlord  of  England  art  thou  now  not,  not  king  ; " 
And  80  it  is  repeated  in  the  quartos  of  1598  and  1608  ;  but  that  of  1615  substi- 
tiites  nor  for  the  last  not.    The  folio,  1623,  reads, 

**  Landlord  of  England  art  thou,  and  not  king  ; " 
which  is  much  less  forcible  than  our  text,  in  which  the  repetition  of  the  negative, 
injurious  to  the  metre  and  to  the  sense  of  the  passage,  is  omitted.    None  of  the 
commentators  have  pointed  out  the  variation.    The  allusion,  of  course,  is  to  the 
manner  in  which  Richard  had  let  out  bis  kingdom  **  to  farm.'* 

'  A  lunatic  lean-witted  fool,]     This  is  the  reading  of  all  the  quarto 

editions  :  the  folio  gives  it  thus  : — 

''And 

Bieh,  And  thou  a  lunatic  lean-witted  fool,*'  &c. 
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Presuming  on  an  ague's  privilege, 

Dar'st  with  thy  frozen  admonition 

Make  pale  our  cheek,  chasing  the  royal  blood' 

With  fury  from  his  native  residence. 

Now,  by  my  seat's  right  royal  majesty, 

Wert  thou  not  brother  to  great  Edward's  son. 

This  tongue  that  runs  so  roundly  in  thy  head. 

Should  run  thy  head  fr*om  thy  unreverend  shoulders. 

Gaunt.  O  !  spare  me  not,  my  brother  Edward's  son. 
For  that  I  was  his  father  Edward's  son : 
That  blood  already,  like  the  pelican. 
Hast  thou  tapp'd  out,  and  drunkenly  carous'd. 
My  brother  Gloster,  plain  well-meaning  soul. 
Whom  fair  befal  in  heaven  'mongst  happy  souls ! 
May  be  a  precedent  and  witness  good, 
That  thou  respect'st  not  spilling  Edward's  blood. 
Join  with  the  present  sickness  that  I  have. 
And  thy  unkindness  be  like  crooked  age. 
To  crop  at  once  a  too-long  withered  flower. 
Live  in  thy  shame,  but  die  not  shame  with  thee : 
These  words  hereafter  thy  tormentors  be ! — 
Convey  me  to  my  bed,  then  to  my  grave : 
Love  they  to  live,  that  love  and  honour  have. 

[Eaity  borne  out  by  his  Attendants. 

K.  Rich.    And  let  them  die,  that  age  and  suUens 
have  *, 
For  both  hast  thou,  and  both  become  the  grave. 

York.  I  do  beseech  your  majesty,  impute  his  words 
To  wayward  sickliness  and  age  in  him : 


*  —  CHASiifO  the  ro^-al  blood]     Sfi  all  the  quartoe :  the  folio,  1623,  Aafmq. 

*  And  let  them  die,  that  age  and  sullbns  haTe,]  This  is  the  reading  of  all 
the  old  oopiea,  and  therefore  to  be  adopted ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
it  be  correct  In  a  MS.  common-place  book  of  the  time,  already  quoted,  the 
oonplet  runs  as  follows,  under  the  head  of  *^  Age  and  Ful^eeB,** 

"  And  let  them  die,  that  age  and/v/nen  have, 
For  both  hast  thou,  and  both  become  the  grare.*' 
^  Sullens  "  might  be  easily  misread  by  the  compositor  for  fwlnett ;  but,  nerer- 
theless,  what  York  says  seems  to  show,  that  the  King  meant  to  reproach  Gannt 
with  ill-temper. 
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He  loves  jou,  on  my  life»  and  holds  you  dear 
As  Harry,  duke  of  Hereford,  were  he  here. 

K.  Rich.  Right,  you  say  true ;  as  Hereford's  love,  so 
his: 
As  theirs,  so  mine ;  and  all  be  as  it  is. 

Enter  Northumbeeland. 

North.  My  liege,  old  Gaunt  commends  him  to  your 
majesty. 

K.  Rich.  What  says  he  ? 

North.  Nay,  nothing ;  all  is  said. 
His  tongue  is  now  a  stringless  instrument : 
Words,  life,  and  all,  old  Lancaster  hath  spent. 

York.  Be  York  the  next  that  must  be  bankrupt  so ! 
Though  death  be  poor,  it  ends  a  mortal  woe. 

K.  Rich.  The  ripest  fruit  first  falls,  and  so  doth  he : 
His  time  is  spent ;  our  pilgrimage  must  be. 
So  much  for  that. — Now  for  our  Irish  wars. 
We  must  supplant  those  rough  rug-headed  kerns. 
Which  live  like  venom,  where  no  venom  else. 
But  only  they,  hath  privilege  to  live : 
And  for  these  great  af&irs  do  ask  some  charge, 
Towards  our  assistance  we  do  seize  to  us 
The  plate,  coin,  revenues,  and  moveables. 
Whereof  our  uncle  Gaunt  did  stand  possessed. 

York.  How  long  shall  I  be  patient  ?    Ah !  how  long 
Shall  tender  duty  make  me  suffer  wrong  ? 
Not  Gloster's  death,  nor  Hereford's  banishment, 
Not  Gaunt^s  rebukes,  nor  England's  private  wrongs. 
Nor  the  prevention  of  poor  Bolingbroke 
About  his  marriage,  nor  my  own  disgrace, 
Have  ever  made  me  sour  my  patient  cheek. 
Or  bend  one  wrinkle  on  my  sovereign's  fiice. 
I  am  the  last  of  noble  Edward's  sons. 
Of  whom  thy  fiither,  prince  of  Wales,  was  first : 
In  war  was  never  lion  rag'd  more  fierce. 
In  peace  was  never  gentle  lamb  more  mild. 
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Than  was  that  young  and  princely  gentleman. 
His  face  thoa  hast,  for  even  so  look'd  he. 
Accomplished  with  the  number  of  thy  hours ^; 
But  when  he  frown'd,  it  was  against  the  French, 
And  not  against  his  friends :  his  noble  hand 
Did  win  what  he  did  spend,  and  spent  not  that 
Which  his  triumphant  father's  hand  had  won : 
His  hands  were  guilty  of  no  kindred  blood. 
But  bloody  with  the  enemies  of  his  kin. 
O,  Richard !  York  is  too  far  gone  with  grief. 
Or  else  he  never  would  compare  between. 

K.  Hich.  Why,  uncle,  what's  the  matter  ? 

York.  O,  my  liege ! 

Pardon  me,  if  you  please ;  if  not,  I,  pleas'd 
Not  to  be  pardon'd,  am  content  withal. 
Seek  you  to  seize,  and  gripe  into  your  hands. 
The  royalties  and  rights  of  banish'd  Hereford  ? 
Is  not  Gaunt  dead,  and  doth  not  Hereford  live  ? 
Was  not  Gaunt  just,  and  is  not  Harry  true  ? 
Did  not  the  one  deserve  to  have  an  heir  ? 
Is  not  his  heir  a  well-deserving  son  ? 
Take  Hereford's  rights  away,  and  take  from  time 
His  charters  and  his  customary  rights ; 
Let  not  to-morrow,  then,  ensue  to-day ; 
Be  not  thyself;  for  how  art  thou  a  king. 
But  by  fair  sequence  and  succession  ? 
Now,  afore  God  (God  forbid,  I  say  true !) 
If  you  do  wrongfully  seize  Hereford's  rights. 
Call  in  the  letters  patents  that  he  hath 
By  his  attomies-general  to  sue 
His  livery',  and  deny  his  ofTer'd  homage, 

*  Accomplished  with  the  number  of  thy  hours  ;]  This  is  the  correct  reading 
of  the  folio  :  the  quArtoe  all  have  the  indefinite  for  the  definite  article. 

*  His  uvERT,]  *'  On  the  death  of  every  person  (says  Makme)  who  held  by 
knight*s  service,  the  escheator  of  the  court  in  which  he  died  summoned  a  jury, 
who  inquired  what  estate  he  died  seized  of,  and  of  what  age  his  next  heir  was. 
If  he  was  under  age,  he  became  a  ward  of  the  long  ;  but  if  he  was  found  to  be  of 
full  age,  he  then  had  a  right  to  sue  out  a  writ  of  omter  U  mata,  that  is,  his  Uxtry^ 
that  the  king's  hand  might  be  taken  off,  and  the  land  ddwertd  to  him." 
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Yoa  pluck  a  thousand  dangers  on  your  head. 
You  lose  a  thousand  well-disposed  hearts, 
And  prick  my  tender  patience  to  those  thoughts, 
Wliich  honour  and  allegiance  cannot  think. 

K.  Rich.  Think  what  you  will :  we  seize  into  our 
hands 
His  plate,  his  goods,  his  money,  and  his  lands. 

York,  m  not  he  by  the  while.     My  liege,  farewell : 
What  will  ensue  hereof  there's  none  can  tell ; 
But  by  bad  courses  may  be  understood, 
That  their  events  can  never  fall  out  good.  [Ewit. 

K.  Mich,  Go,  Bushy,  to  the  earl  of  Wiltshire  straight : 
Bid  him  repair  to  us  to  Ely-house, 
To  see  this  business.     To-morrow  next 
We  will  for  Ireland ;  and  'tis  time,  I  trow : 
And  we  create,  in  absence  of  ourself, 
Our  uncle  York  lord  governor  of  England, 
For  he  is  just,  and  always  lov'd  us  well. — 
Come  on,  our  queen :  to-morrow  must  we  part ; 
Be  merry,  for  our  time  of  stay  is  short. 

[Flourish. 
[Ejpeunt  Kino,  Queen,  Bushy,  Aumerle, 
Gbeen,  and  Baoot. 

North.  Well,  lords,  the  duke  of  Lancaster  is  dead. 

Ross.  And  living  too,  for  now  his  son  is  duke. 

Willo.  Barely  in  title,  not  in  revenues. 

North.  Richly  in  both,  if  justice  had  her  right. 

Ross.  My  heart  is  great;  but  it  must  break  with 
silence, 
Ere't  be  disburdened  with  a  liberal  tongue'. 


'  Ere't  be  disbnrden'd  with  a  liberal  tongue.]    This  line,  and  five  others 
irom  this  part  of  the  play,  are  found  in  the  MS.  of  the  time,  in  my  posses- 
sion.     I  quote  them  precisely  as  they  stand  there,  under  the  head  of  **  Silence." 
"  My  heart  is  greate,  but  it  must  break  with  silence 
Ere't  be  disburden'd  with  a  liberall  tongue,  &c. 
Nay,  speake  thy  mynde,  and  let  him  nere  speake  more. 
That  speakes  thy  words  againe  to  doe  thee  harme. 
We  three  are  but  thy  selfe,  and  speakinge  soe  Thy 
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North.    Nay,  speak  thy  mind;    and  let  him  ne'er 
speak  more. 
That  speaks  thy  words  again  to  do  thee  harm ! 

WiUo.    Tends  that  thou'dst  speak,  to  the  duke  of 
Hereford  ? 
If  it  be  so,  out  with  it  boldly,  man ; 
Quick  is  mine  ear  to  hear  of  good  towards  him. 

Ross.  No  good  at  all  that  I  can  do  for  him. 
Unless  you  call  it  good  to  pity  him. 
Bereft  and  gelded  of  his  patrimony. 

North.  Now,  afore  God,  'tis  shame  such  wrongs  are 
borne 
In  him,  a  royal  prince,  and  many  more 
Of  noble  blood  in  this  declining  land. 
The  king  is  not  himself,  but  basely  led 
By  flatterers ;  and  what  they  will  inform. 
Merely  in  hate,  'gainst  any  of  us  all. 
That  will  the  king  severely  prosecute, 
'Grainst  us,  our  lives,  our  children,  and  our  heirs. 

Ross.   The  commons  hath  he  pill'd  with  grievous 
taxes. 
And  quite  lost  their  hearts :  the  nobles  hath  he  fin'd 
For  ancient  quarrels,  and  quite  lost  their  hearts. 

WiUo.  And  daily  new  exactions  are  devis'd  ; 
As  blanks,  benevolences,  and  I  wot  not  what : 
But  what,  o'  Crod's  name,  doth  become  of  this  ? 

North.  Wars  have  not  wasted  it,  for  warr'd  he  hath 
not. 

Thy  words  are  but  ms  thoughts  :  therefore  be  bonld. 

Free  speech  and  feareleese  we  to  thee  allowe.** 
Whether  these  lines  were  copied  from  any  printed  editioa  of  the  pUy  aumot  be 
decided  ;  but  they  agree  precisely  with  none  extant.  The  ^  &e."  alter  the 
second  line  might  indicate  that  something  was  there  omitted  ;  bat  a  good  deal  is 
certainly  wanting  after  **  to  doe  thee  harme  :**  forty-three  lines  are  there  found 
in  the  printed  copies,  which  may  possibly  have  been  left  ont  in  representmtktt, 
on  account  of  their  strong  political  tendency.  The  writer  of  the  MJS.  may  hare 
put  down  the  words  as  he  heard  them  at  the  theatre.    The  last  line, 

"  Free  speech  and  fearlesse  we  to  thee  allowe," 
is  not  to  be  traced  in  this  scene  in  any  edition,  but  the  same  words  ooeur  m  an 
earlier  part  of  the  play.    See  p.  1 16. 
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Bat  basely  yielded  upon  compromise 
That  which  his  noble  ancestors  achiev'd  with  blows': 
More  hath  he  spent  in  peace,  than  they  in  wars. 
Mass.  The  earl  of  Wiltshire  hath  the  realm  in  farm. 
Witto.   The    king^s  grown  bankrupt,  like  a  broken 

man. 
North.  Reproach,  and  dissolution,  hangeth  over  him. 
Boss.  He  hath  not  money  for  these  Irish  wars, 
His  burdenons  taxations  notwithstanding. 
But  by  the  robbing  of  the  banish'd  duke. 

North.  His  noble  kinsman :  most  degenerate  king ! 
But^  lords,  we  hear  this  fearful  tempest  sing, 
Yet  seek  no  shelter  to  avoid  the  storm : 
We  see  the  wind  sit  sore  upon  our  sails. 
And  yet  we  strike  not,  but  securely  perish. 

Boss.  We  see  the  very  wreck  that  we  must  suffer ; 
And  unavoided  is  the  danger  now, 
For  suffering  so  the  causes  of  our  wreck. 
North.    Not  so:  even  through  the  hollow  eyes  of 
death, 
I  spy  life  peering ;  but  I  dare  not  say 
How  near  the  tidings  of  our  comfort  is. 

WiUo.  Nay,  let  us  share  thy  thoughts,  as  thou  dost 

ours. 
Boss.  Be  confident  to  speak,  Northumberland : 
We  three  are  but  thyself;  and,  speaking  so, 
Thy  words  are  but  as  thoughts :  therefore,  be  bold. 
North.  Then  thus. — I  have  from  Port  le  Blanc,  a 
bay 
In  Britanny,  received  intelligence. 
That  Harry  duke  of  Hereford,  Reginald  lord  Cobham*, 

'  That  which  his  noblb  ancestors  schier'd  with  blows :]  Every  quarto 
printed  in  the  lifetime  of  the  author  has  "  noble/'  which  makes  the  line  of 
twelre  syllables,  and  of  such  we  have  numerous  examples.  The  folio,  1023, 
omitB  the  epithet.  Yet  on  p.  163,  under  exactly  similar  circumstances,  the  folio 
preserves  the  same  word. 

•  That  Harry  dvkb  ov  Hereford,  Reginald  lord  Cobham,]  Malone,  not 
eontent  with  omitting  the  words  ^  duke  of "  in  this  line,  (if  verse  any  part  of 

VOL.  IV.  I- 
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That  late  broke  from  the  duke  of  Exeter, 

His  brother,  archbishop  late  of  Canterbury, 

Sir  Thomas  ErpinghaiA,  sir  John  Bamston, 

Sir  John  Norberj,  sir  Robert  Waterton,  and  Francis 

Quoint\ 
All  these  well  fumish'd  by  the  duke  of  Bretagne, 
With  eight  tall  ships,  three  thousand  men  of  war. 
Are  making  hither  with  all  due  expedience. 
And  shortly  mean  to  touch  our  northern  shore : 
Perhaps,  they  had  ere  this,  but  that  they  stay 
The  first  departing  of  the  king  for  Ireland. 
If,  then,  we  shall  shake  off  our  slavish  yoke. 
Imp  out*  our  drooping  country's  broken  wing. 
Redeem  from  broking  pawn  the  blemish'd  crown. 
Wipe  off  the  dust  that  hides  our  scepter's  gilt. 
And  make  high  majesty  look  like  itself. 
Away  with  me  in  post  to  Ravenspuig ; 
But  if  you  faint,  as  fearing  to  do  so. 
Stay  and  be  secret,  and  myself  will  go. 

Ross.  To  horse,  to  horse !  urge  doubts  to  them  that 

fear. 
WiUo.  Hold  out  my  horse,  and  I  will  first  be  there. 

\E9emt, 


this  enumention  of  muncB  can  be  oonsideredy)  added  alter  it  one  of 
own  manufacture,  in  order  to  add  the  Earl  of  Arundel  to  the  list,  because  he 
found  him  mentioned  in  Holinshed.  Sorely,  we  may  leftve  the  poet  to  seloet 
what  nobles  he  pleased  as  the  companions  of  Bolingbroke :  perhaps  he  had 
some  reason  for  omitting  "  the  son  of  Richard  Earl  of  Arundel,"  as  Malone  pves 
it  in  his  a<Uttto»  to  Shakespeare.  To  insert  lines  of  his  own  is  %  province  of  a 
oommentator  of  which  we  have  not  before  heard.  It  is  to  be  admitted,  howerer, 
as  Malone  remarks,  that  the  line, 

^  That  Ute  broke  from  the  duke  of  Exeter," 
will  not  apply  to  any  of  the  perK>nages  actoally  ennmsrated ;  but  this  is  an 
error  to  be  pointed  out  by  an  annotator,  not  to  be  corrected  in  BiIalaiie*B  mode. 
'  —  and  Francis  Quoiirr,]     In  the  quartos  he  is  called  CbuMUL 
*  Imp  out—]    When  (says  Steevens)  the  wing-feathers  of  a  hawk  were 
dropped,  or  forced  oat  by  any  accident,  it  was  usual  to  supply  as  Biany  m 
were  dsfident    This  operation  was  called  to  imp  a  AcNofc.     Tobenrile  has  a 
whole  chapter  on  <<  The  Way  and  Manmr  howe  to  ymf€  a  Eawke's  Feather, 
how-soerer  it  be  broken  or  broosed." 
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SCENE  n. 

The  Same.     An  Apartment  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Queen,  Busht,  emd  Bagot. 

Bushy.  Madam,  your  majesty  is  too  much  sad : 
You  promis'd,  when  you  parted  with  the  king, 
To  lay  aside  life-harming  heaviness', 
And  entertain  a  cheerful  disposition. 

Queen.  To  please  the  king,  I  did  ;  to  please  myself, 
I  cannot  do  it ;  yet  I  know  no  cause 
Why  I  should  welcome  such  a  guest  as  grief. 
Save  bidding  farewell  to  so  sweet  a  guest 
As  my  sweet  Richard.     Yet,  again,  methinks, 
Some  unborn  sorrow,  ripe  in  fortune's  womb. 
Is  coming  towards  me ;  and  my  inward  soul 
With  nothing  trembles :  at  some  thing  it  grieves. 
More  than  with  parting  from  my  lord,  the  king. 

Bushy.  Each  substance  of  a  grief  hath  twenty  sha- 
dows, 
Which  show  like  grief  itself,  but  are  not  so ; 
For  sorrow's  eye,  glazed  with  blinding  tears. 
Divides  one  thing  entire  to  many  objects ; 
Like  perspectives,  which,  rightly  gaz'd  upon, 
Show  nothing  but  confusion :  ey'd  awry, 
Distinguish  form :  so  your  sweet  majesty, 
Looking  awry  upon  your  lord's  departure. 
Finds  shapes  of  grief  more  than  himself  to  wail ; 
Which,  look'd  on  as  it  is,  is  nought  but  shadows 
Of  what  it  is  not.     Then,  thrice-gracious  queen, 
More  than  your  lord's  departure  weep  not :  more's  not 
seen; 

*  To  kjr  aaide  UFs-harmmg  heaviness,]  This  is  the  reading  o£  the  two 
cu&st  editioDS  in  1607  and  1608:  those  of  1008  and  1016  have  the  oompoand 
absurdly  oorropted  to  half -hnxmrng  ;  which  the  folio  corrected  to  te{f-hannittg  ; 
certainly  an  improTement,  bat  not  the  word  empbyed  by  Shake^eare. 
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Or  if  it  be,  'tis  with  fklse  sorrow's  eye. 
Which  for  things  true  weeps  things  imaginary. 

Queen.  It  may  be  so ;  but  yet  my  inward  soul 
Persuades  me,  it  is  otherwise :  howe'er  it  be, 
I  cannot  but  be  sad ;  so  heavy  sad, 
As, — ^though  in  thinking  on  no  thought  I  think*, — 
Makes  me  with  heavy  nothing  feint  and  shrink. 

Bushy.  Tis  nothing  but  conceit,  my  gracious  lady. 

Queen.  Tis  nothing  less :  conceit  is  still  deriv'd 
From  some  forefether  grief;  mine  is  not  so. 
For  nothing  hath  begot  my  something  grief; 
Or  something  hath  the  nothing  that  I  grieve': 
Tis  in  reversion  that  I  do  possess, 
But  what  it  is,  that  is  not  yet  known ;  what 
I  cannot  name :  'tis  nameless  woe,  I  wot. 

Enter  Green. 

Green.   God   save   your  majesty ! — and  well   met^ 
gentlemen. — 
I  hope,  the  king  is  not  yet  shipp'd  for  Ireland. 

Queen.   Why  hop'st  thou  so?   'tis  better  hope  he 

is, 
For  his  designs  crave  haste,  his  haste  good  hope ; 
Then,  wherefore  dost  thou  hope,  he  is  not  shipp'd  ? 
Green.   That  he,  our  hope,  might  have  retir'd  his 
power. 
And  driven  into  despair  an  enemy's  hope, 

4  Xb, — TBOUOH  IN  thlnkmg  on  no  thoaght  I  think,]    The  qnarto  of  1097  hM 

the  line, 

**  As  tkougki  o%  thinking  on  no  thought  I  think,** 

which  the  4to,  1698,  alten  to 

**  As  tkatigh  <m  thinking  on  no  thought  I  think," 
which  was  followed  in  all  the  later  impreanons,  quarto  and  folio  ;  Irat  it  uuiiM 
neceaaazy,  with  Johnson,  to  make  a  farther  alteration  of  on  to  **  in,"  the  mean- 
ing being,  that  the  queen  in  reflecting  can  fix  her  thought  upon  nothing. 

*  Or  something  hath  the  nothing  that  I  gricTe :]  Johnson  ^  did  not  know 
well  what  could  be  done  "  with  this  and  the  preoeding  line  ;  but  the  meaning 
seems  to  be,  tlut  either  nothing  hath  begotten  the  (Queen's  grief,  or  there  really 
is  something  in  the  nothing  that  she  grieres  about.  "  Coneeit,"  of  eoarae,  heie 
is  to  be  understood  as  eoNO^iCioM. 
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Who  strongly  hath  set  footing  in  this  land. 
The  banish'd  Bolingbroke  repeals  himself 
And  with  uplifted  arms  is  safe  arrived 
At  Rayenspurg. 

Queen,  Now,  (Jod  in  heaven  forbid ! 

Green.    Ah!    madam,   'tis  too  trae:    and   that  is 
worse, 
The  lord  Northumberland,  his  son,  young  Henry  Percy*, 
The  lords  of  Boss,  Beaumond,  and  Willoughby, 
With  all  their  powerful  friends,  are  fled  to  him. 

Bushy.  Why  have  you  not  proclaim'd  Northumber- 
land, 
And  all  the  rest  of  the  revolted  fieu^tion,  traitors^? 
Green.  We    have:    whereupon   the   earl   of  Wor- 
cester 
Hath  broken  his  stafl^  resign'd  his  stewardship, 
And  all  the  household  servants  fled  with  him 
To  Bolingbroke. 

Queen.  So,  Green,  thou  art  the  midwife  to  my  woe. 
And  Bolingbroke  my  sorrow's  dismal  heir : 
Now  hath  my  soul  brought  forth  her  prodigy. 
And  I,  a  gasping  new-delivered  mother, 
Have  woe  to  woe,  sorrow  to  sorrow  join'd. 
Bushy.  Despair  not,  madam. 

Queen.  Who  shall  hinder  me  ? 

I  will  despair,  and  be  at  enmity 
With  cozening  hope :  he  is  a  flatterer, 
A  parasite,  a  keeper-back  of  death. 
Who  gently  would  dissolve  the  bands  of  life, 
Which  fidse  hope  lingers  in  extremity. 


*  —  hiB  son,  joung  Henxy  Percy,]  So  the  quartos:  the  folio,  1033,  ^his 
joang  SOD,"  &c    We  have  **  my  eon,  young  Harry  Percy,"  on  p.  163. 

f  And  Axx  the  rest  of  the  rerolted  faction,  traitors  f  ]  This  is  the  reading  of 
the  qnartos  of  1697  and  1698  :  those  of  1006  and  1016  omit  "  all,"  and  faave 
moUmff  for  **  rerolted."  Some  modem  editors,  who  profess  to  have  followed  the 
fblio^  1083,  read  remkmg,  and  tell  as  that  so  it  stands  in  the  folio.  Maione 
makes  the  same  assertion  ;  hat  he  was  in  error,  and,  without  reference  to  the 
oriigiBaly  others  seem  to  have  taken  his  word  for  it.  We  only  notice  the  cir- 
fiwitrtfiri^  for  greater  aeeamcy. 
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Enter  the  Duke  of  York. 

Green.  Here  comes  the  duke  of  York. 

Queen.  With  signs  of  war  about  his  aged  neck. 
O !  full  of  careful  business  are  his  looks. — 
Uncle,  for  God's  sake,  speak  comfortable  words. 

York.  [Should  I  do  so,  I  should  belie  my  thoughts':] 
Comfort's  in  heaven ;  and  we  are  on  the  earth. 
Where  nothing  lives  but  crosses,  care,  and  grief. 
Your  husband,  he  is  gone  to  save  far  ofl^ 
Whilst  others  come  to  make  him  lose  at  home : 
Here  am  I  left  to  underprop  his  land, 
Who,  weak  with  age,  cannot  support  myself. 
Now  comes  the  sick  hour  that  his  surfeit  made ; 
Now  shall  he  try  his  friends  that  flatter'd  him. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  My  lord,  your  son  was  gone  bef(wre  I  cama 

York.  He  was? — Why,  so: — go  all  which  way  it 
will  !— 
The  nobles  they  are  fled,  the  commons  they  are  cold, 
And  will,  I  fear,  revolt  on  Hereford's  side. — 
Sirrah,  get  thee  to  Plashy,  to  my  sister  Gloster ; 
Bid  her  send  me  presently  a  thousand  pound. 
Hold ;  take  my  ring. 

Serv.  My  lord,  T  had  forgot  to  tell  your  lordship : 
To-day,  as  I  came  by,  I  called  there*; 
But  I  shall  grieve  you  to  report  the  rest. 

York.  What  is't,  knave  ? 

Serv.  An  hour  before  I  came  the  duchess  died. 

York.  God  for  his  mercy !  what  a  tide  of  woes 
Comes  rushing  on  this  woeful  land  at  once ! 
I  know  not  what  to  do  : — I  would  to  God, 
(So  my  untruth  had  not  provok'd  him  to  it) 


>  [Should  1  do  80, 1  should  belie  my  thoogfats :]  Th»  line  is  feaad  m  all 
the  quartos,  but  is  wantiiig  in  the  folio. 

•  To  day,  mb  I  eune  by,  I  called  there  ;]  The  folio^  1633,  tpoite  thia  line  by 
omitting  «a8,"  and  printing  <*  called"  ealPd. 
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The  king  had  cut  off  my  head  with  my  brother's. — 
What !  are  there  no  posts  dispatch'd  for  Ireland'? — 
How  shall  ^we  do  for  money  for  these  wars  ^— 
Come,     sister, — cousin,   I   would    say:    pray,   pardon 


Go,  fellow,  [^To  the  Servant.']  get  thee  home;  provide 

some  carts, 
And  bring  away  the  armour  that  is  there. — 

[Emt  Servant. 
Gentlemen,  will  you  go  muster  men  ? 
If  I  know  how,  or  which  way,  to  order  these  affidrs^ 
Thus  disorderly  thrust  into  my  hands. 
Never  believe  me.     Both  are  my  kinsmen : 
Th'  one  is  my  sovereign,  whom  both  my  oath 
And  duty  bids  defend ;  th'  other  again. 
Is  my  kinsman,  whom  the  king  bath  wronged. 
Whom  conscience  and  my  kindred  bids  to  right. 
Well,  somewhat  we  must  do. — Come,  cousin, 
ril  dispose  of  you. — Gentlemen,  go  muster  up  your  men. 
And  meet  me  presently  at  Berkley'. 
I  should  to  Plashy  too. 
But  time  will  not  permit. — ^AU  is  uneven. 
And  every  thing  is  left  at  six  and  seven. 

[Exeunt  York  and  Queen. 
BtAshy.  The  wind  sits  fair  for  news  to  go  for  Ire- 
land, 

1  What !  mre  there  mo  poets  dispatch'd  for  Irahind  1]  So  the  quarto,  1507  : 
the  three  other  quartos  substitute  two  for  **  no,"  and  the  folio  omits  both  words. 

'  Gentlemen,  will  yon  go  muster  men  1 
If  I  know  how,  or  which  way  to  order  these  affairs,]  This  is  the  regu- 
lation of  the  lines  in  all  the  old  copies,  (excepting  that  the  folio,  1023,  omits 
**  go ")  and  Shake^ware  obviously  intended  the  measure  to  be  ifregnlar  and 
hnniedy  the  better  to  accord  with  York's  state  of  mind.  The  modem  regula- 
tion, by  adding  <*  If  I  know  "  to  '^  Gentlemen,  will  you  go  muster  men  t"  is  just 
as  irregular,  without  having  any  warrant  from  those  authorities  in  which  the 
text  is  printed  as,  firom  their  uniformity,  we  may  suppose  it  to  have  come  from 
the  poet's  pen. 

*  And  meet  me  prssently  at  Berkley.]  This  is  the  text  of  all  the  quarto 
editio»  :  the  folio  needlessly  addsaii(2e,as  if  to  complete  the  line  which,  perhaps 
for  the  reaaon  assigaed  in  the  preceding  note,  Shakeqware  left  imperfect. 
IMiiiglwffohe  and  othen,  in  the  next  sosne,  mention  Berkley. 
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But  none  returns.     For  us  to  levy  power. 
Proportionable  to  the  enemy. 
Is  all  impossible. 

Green.  Besides,  our  nearness  to  the  king  in  love 
Is  near  the  hate  of  those  love  not  the  king. 

Bagot.  And  that's  the  wayering  commons ;  for  their 
love 
Lies  in  their  purses,  and  whoso  empties  them. 
By  so  much  fills  their  hearts  with  deadly  hate. 

Bushy.   Wherein   the   king   stands   generally  con- 
demn'd. 

Bagot.  If  judgment  lie  in  them,  then  so  do  we. 
Because  we  ever  have  been  near  the  king. 

Green.  Well,    TU   for   refuge    straight    to    Bristol 
castle: 
The  earl  of  Wiltshire  is  already  there. 

Bushy.  Thither  will  I  with  you ;  for  little  office 
Will  the  hateful  commons  perform  for  us. 
Except  like  curs  to  tear  us  all  to  pieces. — 
Will  you  go  along  with  us  ? 

Bagot.  No ;  I  will  to  Ireland  to  his  majesty. 
Farewell :  if  heart's  presages  be  not  vain. 
We  three  here  part,  that  ne'er  shall  meet  again. 

Bushy.  That's  as  York  thrives  to  beat  back  Boling- 
broke. 

Green.  Alas,  poor  duke  !  the  task  he  undertakes 
Is  numbering  sands,  and  drinking  oceans  dry : 
Where  one  on  his  side  fights,  thousands  will  fly. 
Farewell  at  once ;  for  once,  for  all,  and  ever. 

Bushy.  Well,  we  may  meet  again. 

Bagot.  I  fear  me,  never^ 

[Ej^eunt. 


*  I  fear  me,  nerer.]    We  follow  the  diTision  of  the  dialogue  marked 

oat  in  an  the  quartos,  which  seems  the  mUnral  distrihntioii.  The  foBo,  1823, 
improbably,  giyes  the  desponding  line,  ^  Farewell  at  onoe,"  &e.  to  Bushy,  who 
had  spoken  cheerftilly  just  before  of  tiie  possible  soeoess  of  the  doke  of  YuA, 
and  who  in  the  qnartos  consistently  adds,  **  Well,  we  may  meet  again,**  whieh 
the  folio  strangely  appends  to  **  Farewell  at  once,"  &e.    The  modem 
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SCENE  III. 

The  Wilds  in  Glostershire. 

Enter  Bolingbboke  and  Nobthumbebland,  with 

Forces. 

Baling.  How  far  is  it,  my  lord,  to  Berkley  now  ? 

North.  Belieye  me,  noble  lord, 
I  am  a  stranger  here  in  Glostershire. 
These  high  wild  hills,  and  rough  uneven  ways. 
Draw  out  our  miles,  and  make  them  wearisome ; 
And  yet  your  fair  discourse'  hath  been  as  sugar, 
Making  the  hard  way  sweet  and  delectable. 
But^  I  bethink  me,  what  a  weary  way 
From  Rayenspurg  to  Cotswold  will  be  found 
In  Ross  and  Willoughby,  wanting  your  company. 
Which,  I  protest,  hath  very  much  beguil'd 
The  tediousness  and  process  of  my  travel : 
But  theirs  is  sweeten'd  with  the  hope  to  have 
The  present  benefit  which  I  possess : 
And  hope  to  joy  is  little  less  in  joy. 
Than  hope  enjoy'd :  by  this  the  weary  lords 
Shall  make  their  way  seem  short,  as  mine  hath  done 
By  sight  of  what  I  have,  your  noble  company. 

Baling.  Of  much  less  value  is  my  company. 
Than  your  good  words.     But  who  comes  here  ? 

Enter  Habbt  Pebcy. 

North.  It  is  my  son,  young  Harry  Percy, 
Sent  from  my  brother  Worcester,  whencesoever.— • 
Harry,  how  fares  your  uncle  ? 

im»iiMliiig  Kalooe,  not  seeing  how  natmnJly  the  dialogoe  was  parted  between  the 
ebsimcters  in  the  qnartoe,  and  observing  that  the  folio  could  not  be  right, 
followed  neither  original,  but  gave  to  Green  what  belongs  to  Boshy,  and  to 
Bmhjr  what  belongs  to  Green. 
'  And  jret  Toum  hxr  discourse—]    The  folio  only  reads  <wr. 
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Percy.  I  bad  thought,  my  lord,  to  have  leam'd  his 
health  of  you. 

North.  Why,  is  he  not  with  the  queei^? 

Percy.  No,  my  good   lord:    he  hath   forsook  the 
court. 
Broken  his  staff  of  office,  and  dispersed 
The  household  of  the  king. 

North.  What  was  his  reason? 

He  was  not  so  resolv'd,  when  last  we  spake 
Together. 

Percy.  Because  your  lordship  was  proclaimed  traitor. 
But  he,  my  lord,  is  gone  to  Ravenspuig, 
To  offer  service  to  the  duke  of  Hereford ; 
And  sent  me  over  by  Berkley,  to  discover 
What  power  the  duke  of  York  bad  levied  there ; 
Then,  with  directions  to  repair  to  Ravenspurg. 

North.   Have   you    forgot   the   duke   of    Hereford, 
boy? 

Percy.  No,  my  good  lord ;  for  that  is  not  forgot^ 
Which  ne'er  I  did  remember :  to  my  knowledge, 
I  never  in  my  life  did  look  on  him. 

North.  Then  learn  to  know  him  now:  this  is  the 
duke. 

Percy.  My  gracious  lord,  I  tender  you  my  service, 
Such  as  it  is,  being  tender,  raw,  and  young. 
Which  elder  days  shall  ripen,  and  confirm 
To  more  approved  service  and  desert. 

Boling.  I  thank  thee,  gentle  Percy ;  and  be  sure, 
I  count  myself  in  nothing  else  so  happy. 
As  in  a  soul  remembering  my  good  friends ; 
And  as  my  fortune  ripens  with  thy  love. 
It  shall  be  still  thy  true  love's  recompense : 
My  heart  this  covenant  makes,  my  hand  thus  seals  it. 

North.  How  far  is  it  to  Berkley  ?     And  what  stir 
Keeps  good  old  York  there,  with  his  men  of  war  ? 

Percy.  There  stands  the  castle,  by  yond'  tuft  of  trees, 
Mann'd  with  three  hundred  men,  as  I  have  heard ; 
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And  in  it  are  the  lords  of  York,  Berkley,  and  Sey- 
mour; 
None  else  of  name,  and  noble  estimate. 

Efder  Ross  and  Willoughby. 

NorA,  Here  come  the  lords   of   Ross    and   Wil- 
loughby, 
Bloody  with  spurring,  fiery-red  with  haste. 

Bolinff.  Welcome,  my  lords.     I  wot,  your  love  pur- 
sues 
A  banish'd  traitor :  all  my  treasuiy 
Is  yet  but  unfelt  thanks,  which,  more  enrich*d. 
Shall  be  your  love  and  labour's  recompense. 
Boss.    Your   presence    makes   us  rich,  most  noble 

lord. 
WUlo.  And  far  surmounts  our  labour  to  attain  it. 
Boling.    Evermore   thanks,    th'   exchequer    of   the 
poor; 
Which,  till  my  infant  fortune  comes  to  years, 
Stands  for  my  bounty.     But  who  comes  here  ? 

Enter  Berkley  •. 

North.  It  is  my  lord  of  Berkley,  as  I  guess. 

Berk.  My  lord  of  Hereford,  my  message  is  to  you. 

Bding.  My  lord,  my  answer  is — to  Lancaster', 
And  I  am  come  to  seek  that  name  in  England ; 
And  I  must  find  that  title  in  your  tongue. 
Before  I  make  reply  to  aught  you  say. 

Berk.  Mistake  me  not,  my  lord :  'tis  not  my  mean- 
ing, 
To  raze  one  title  of  your  honour  out. 

To  you,  my  lord,  I  come,  what  lord  you  will, 

*  Enter  Berkley.]  The  entrances  of  the  different  characterB  are  rarely 
marked  m  the  quarto  editions,  but  the  defect  here,  and  in  other  places,  is  sup- 
plied in  the  folio,  1623. 

*  My  lord,  my  answer  is<-4o  Lancaster,]  i  e.  "  My  answer  is  to  a  message 
to  Lancaster,  which  name  I  am  come  to  seek  in  England.** 
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From  the  most  gracious  regent  of  this  land*. 
The  duke  of  York,  to  know  what  pricks  you  on 
To  take  advantage  of  the  absent  time» 
And  fiight  our  native  peace  with  self-borne  arms. 

Enter  York  attended. 

Baling,  I  shall  not  need  transport  mj  words  bj  jou  : 
Here  comes  his  grace  in  person. — My  noble  uncle. 

[^Kneels. 

York.   Show  me  thy  humble  heart,  and  not    thy 
knee, 
Whose  duty  is  deceivable  and  false'. 

Baling.  My  gracious  uncle — 

York.  Tut^  tut !     Grace  me  no  grace,  nor  uncle  me 
no  imcle': 
I  am  no  traitor's  uncle ;  and  that  word  ^  grace," 
In  an  ungracious  mouth,  is  but  profane. 
Why  have  those  banish'd  and  forbidden  legs 
Dar'd  once  to  touch  a  dust  of  England's  ground  ? 
But  then,  more  why*, — why  have  they  dar'd  to  march 
So  many  miles  upon  her  peaceful  bosom. 
Frighting  her  pale-fac'd  villages  with  war, 
And  ostentation  of  despised  arms  ? 
Com'st  thou  because  th'  anointed  king  is  hence  ? 
Why,  foolish  boy,  the  king  is  left  behind. 
And  in  my  loyal  bosom  lies  his  power. 
Were  I  but  now  the  lord*  of  such  hot  youth, 

*  From  the  most  gracious  ubgsmt  of  Uub  knd,]  So  the  quarto,  1M7.  The 
quarto  of  1698  alters  '^gracious*'  to  glorioutf  and  omits  **  regent"  In  this  bhmder 
h  is  followed  by  the  other  quartos,  and  by  the  folio,  1633.  Saeh  a  fiust  as  this 
of  itself  establishes,  without  other  and  abundant  oTidence,  that  the  folio  was 
not  printed  from  the  eariiest  quarto. 

'  Whose  duty  is  DBcmyABLB  and  false.]  We  haye  had  the  word  **  deceiva- 
ble "  m  the  same  sense  in  "  Twelfth  Night,**  YoL  iiL  p.  406. 

1  —  nor  uncle  me  no  unclb  :]    So  the  quartos :  the  folio  omits  "  no  unde." 
s  But  then,  more  why  ;]  i.  e.  "  But  then,  still  more."    The  quarto,  1698,  and 
the  subsequent  quartos,  as  well  as  the  folio,  read,  ^  But  more  then  why,"  cer- 
tainly lessening  the  force  of  the  expression. 

*  Were  I  but  now  thb  lord—]  In  the  quarto  editions  *<fhe"  is  omitted, 
having,  perhaps,  dropped  out  in  the  original  edition  of  1697>  which  the  others 
followed:  it  is  found  in  the  folio,  1638. 
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As  when  brave  Gaunt,  th  j  father,  and  myself. 
Rescued  the  Black  Prince,  that  young  Mars  of  men. 
From  forth  the  ranks  of  many  thousand  French, 
0 !  then,  how  quickly  should  this  arm  of  mine. 
Now  prisoner  to  the  palsy,  chastise  thee. 
And  minister  correction  to  thy  fault ! 

Boling.  My  gracious  uncle,  let  me  know  my  fault : 
On  what  condition  stands  it,  and  wherein  ? 

York.  Even  in  condition  of  the  worst  degree ; 
In  gross  rebellion,  and  detested  treason : 
Thou  art  a  banish'd  man,  and  here  art  come 
Before  the  expiration  of  thy  time. 
In  braving  arms  against  thy  sovereign. 

Boling.  As  I  was  banish'd,  I  was  banish'd  Hereford ; 
But  as  I  come,  I  come  for  Lancaster. 
And,  noble  uncle,  I  beseech  your  grace. 
Look  on  my  wrongs  with  an  indifferent  eye : 
You  are  my  father,  for,  methinks,  in  you 
I  see  old  Gaunt  alive :  O  !  then,  my  father, 
Will  you  permit  that  I  shall  stand  condemn'd 
A  wandering  vagabond,  my  rights  and  royalties 
Pluck'd  from  my  arms  perforce,  and  given  away 
To  upstart  unthrifbs  ?     Wherefore  was  I  bom  ? 
If  that  my  cousin  king  be  king  of  England, 
It  must  be  granted  I  am  duke  of  Lancaster. 
You  have  a  son,  Aumerle,  my  noble  kinsman ; 
Had  you  first  died,  and  he  been  thus  trod  down. 
He  should  have  found  his  uncle  Gaunt  a  father, 
To  rouse  his  wrongs,  and  chase  them  to  the  bay. 
I  am  denied  to  sue  my  livery  here. 
And  yet  my  letters  patent  give  me  leave : 
My  father's  goods  are  all  distrain'd,  and  sold ; 
And  these,  and  all,  are  all  amiss  employed. 
What  would  you  have  me  do  ?     I  am  a  subject, 
And  challenge  law :  attomies  are  denied  me. 
And  therefore  personally  I  lay  my  claim 
To  my  inheritance  of  free  descent. 
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North.  The  noble  duke  bath  been  too  mnch  abused. 

Ross.  It  stands  your  grace  upon  to  do  him  right. 

WtUo.  Base  men  by  his  endowments  are  made  great. 

York.  My  lords  of  England,  let  me  tell  you  this : 
I  have  had  feeling  of  my  cousin's  wrongs. 
And  labour'd  all  I  could  to  do  him  right ; 
But  in  this  kind  to  come ;  in  braving  arms. 
Be  his  own  carver,  and  cut  out  his  way. 
To  find  out  right  with  wrong, — it  may  not  be : 
And  you,  that  do  abet  him  in  this  kind. 
Cherish  rebellion,  and  are  rebels  all. 

North.  The  noble  duke  hath  sworn,  his  coming  is 
But  for  his  own ;  and  for  the  right  of  that, 
We  all  have  strongly  sworn  to  give  him  aid. 
And  let  him  ne'er  see  joy  that  breaks  that  oath. 

York.  Well,  well,  I  see  the  issue  of  these  anna 
I  cannot  mend  it,  I  must  needs  confess. 
Because  my  power  is  weak,  and  all  ill  left ; 
But  if  I  could,  by  him  that  gave  me  life, 
I  would  attach  you  all,  and  make  you  stoop 
Unto  the  sovereign  mercy  of  the  king : 
But,  since  I  cannot,  be  it  known  unto  you, 
I  do  remain  as  neuter.     So,  fare  you  well ; 
Unless  you  please  to  enter  in  the  castle. 
And  there  repose  you  for  this  night. 

Boling.  An  offer,  uncle,  that  we  will  accept : 
But  we  must  win  your  grace,  to  go  with  us 
To  Bristol  castle ;  which,  they  say,  is  held 
By  Bushy,  Bagot,  and  their  complices, 
The  caterpillars  of  the  commonwealth. 
Which  I  have  sworn  to  weed  and  pluck  away. 

York.  It  may  be,  I  will  go  with  you ; — ^but  yet  Fll 
pause. 
For  I  am  loath  to  break  our  country's  laws. 
Nor  friends,  nor  foes,  to  me  welcome  you  are : 
Things  past  redress  are  now  with  me  past  care. 
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SCENE  IV.* 
A  Camp  in  Wales. 

Enter  Salisbury,  and  a  Welsh  Captain. 

Cap.  My  lord  of  Salisbury,  we  have  stay'd  ten  days, 
And  hardly  kept  our  countrymen  together, 
And  yet  we  hear  no  tidings  from  the  king ; 
Therefore,  we  will  disperse  ourselves.     Farewell. 

Sal.  Stay  yet  another  day,  thou  trusty  Welshman : 
The  king  reposeth  all  his  confidence  in  thee. 

Cap.    Tis  thought,  the  king  is  dead :  we  will  not 
stay. 
The  bay-trees  in  our  country  are  all  wither'd, 
And  meteors  fright  the  fixed  stars  of  heaven ; 
The  pale-fac'd  moon  looks  bloody  on  the  earth, 
And  lean-look'd  prophets  whisper  fearful  change : 
Rich  men  look  sad,  and  ruffians  dance  and  leap, 
The  one  in  fear  to  lose  what  they  enjoy, 
The  other  to  enjoy  by  rage  and  war : 
These  signs  forerun  tiie  death  or  fall  of  kings  ^ 
Farewell :  our  countrymen  are  gone  and  fled. 
As  well  assured  Richard,  their  king,  is  dead.  [JSrtV. 

Sal.  Ah,  Richard !  with  the  eyes  of  heavy  mind, 
I  see  thy  glory,  like  a  shooting  star. 
Fall  to  the  base  earth  from  the  firmament. 
Thy  sun  sets  weeping  in  the  lowly  we6t» 
Witnessing  storms  to  come,  woe,  and  unrest : 
Thy  friends  are  fled  to  wait  upon  thy  foes. 
And  crossly  to  thy  good  all  fortune  goes.  [Eadt 

*  Scene  !▼.]  JohnMn,  with  appesranee  of  reMon,  complains  thai  this  scene 
18  "  inaitfully  and  irregularly ''  thrust  in  here,  and  he  suspects  that  it  ought  to 
form  the  second  scene  of  Act  iiL 

•  —  the  death  on  fall  of  kings.]  The  folio,  16)3,  has  it  merely  **  the  death 
of  kings :"  it  follows  th^  quartos  subsequent  to  that  of  IWJf  m  which  the  line 
is  complete. 
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ACT  III.     SCENE  I. 

Bolingbroke's  Camp  at  Bristol. 

JEnter  Bolingbroke,  York,  Northumberland,  Percy, 
WiLLOUGHBY,  Ross :  BusHY  and  Green,  prisoners. 

Baling.  Bring  forth  these  men. — 
Bushy,  and  Green,  I  will  not  vex  your  souls. 
Since  presently  jour  souls  must  part  your  bodies. 
With  too  much  urging  your  pernicious  lives. 
For  'twere  no  charity ;  yet,  to  wash  your  blood 
From  off  my  hands,  here  in  the  view  of  men, 
I  will  unfold  some  causes  of  your  deaths. 
You  have  misled  a  prince,  a  royal  king, 
A  happy  gentleman  in  blood  and  lineaments. 
By  you  unhappied  and  disfigur'd  clean : 
You  have,  in  manner,  with  your  sinful  hours, 
Made  a  divorce  betwixt  his  queen  and  him. 
Broke  the  possession  of  a  rojral  bed. 
And  stain'd  the  beauty  of  a  £Edr  queen's  cheeks 
With  tears,  drawn  from  her  eyes  by  your  foul  wrongs. 
Myself,  a  prince  by  fortune  of  my  birth. 
Near  to  the  king  in  blood,  and  near  in  love. 
Till  you  did  make  him  misinterpret  me. 
Have  stoop'd  my  neck  under  your  injuries, 
And  sigh'd  my  English  breath  in  foreign  clouds. 
Eating  the  bitter  bread  of  banishment, 
Whilst  you  have  fed  upon  my  signories, 
Dispark'd  my  parks,  and  fell'd  my  forest  woods. 
From  mine  own  windows  torn  my  household  coat, 
Baz'd  out  my  impress,  leaving  me  no  sign, 
Save  men's  opinions,  and  my  living  blood. 
To  show  the  world  I  am  a  gentleman. 
This  and  much  more,  much  more  than  twice  all  this, 
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Condemns  you  to  the  death. — See  them  deliver'd  over 
To  execution,  and  the  hand  of  death. 

Bushy.  More  welcome  is  the  stroke  of  death  to  me» 
Than  Bolrngbroke  to  England. — ^Lords,  farewell*. 

Green.    My  comfort  is,  that  heaven  will  take  our 
souls. 
And  plague  injustice  with  the  pains  of  hell. 

BcUng.    My  lord   Northumberland,  see  them  dis» 

patch'd. 
[Keeunt  Northumberland  and  Others^  toitk  Bushy 

and  Green. 
Uncle,  you  say  the  queen  is  at  your  house ; 
For  God*s  sake,  fairly  let  her  be  entreated' : 
Tell  her  I  send  to  her  my  kind  commends ; 
Take  special  care  my  greetings  be  deliver'd. 

York.  A  gentleman  of  mine  I  have  dispatch'd 
With  letters  of  your  love  to  her  at  large. 

Bding.  Thanks,  gentle  uncle. — Come,  lords,  away. 
To  fight  with  Glendower  and  his  complices : 
Awhile  to  work,  and  after  holiday.  [E^eunL 


SCENE  II. 

The  Coast  of  Wales.     A  Castle  in  view. 

Flourish :  Drums  and  Trumpets.   Enter  King  Richard, 
Bishop  of  Carlisle,  Aumerle,  and  Sddiers. 

K.  Rich.  Barkloughly  castle  call  they  this  at  hand"? 

*  Lords,  fuewell.]  These  words  are  omitted  in  the  folios,  though  necessary 
to  the  line,  and  found  in  all  the  quarto  impressions. 

'  —  fairly  let  her  he  entreated  :]  It  was  very  usual  with  our  old  writers, 
especially  with  our  dramatists,  to  use  ^  entreat "  for  treat.  So  in  the  old  play, 
**  The  Weakest  goeth  to  the  Wall,"  1600, 

**  Entreat  them  well,  as  thou  wilt  answer  me 
At  my  return.'* 

*  — -  call  THEY  this  at  hand !]  Malone  says  that  the  quarto,  1608,  first  sub- 
BtitQted  yon  for  **  they."  Few,  in  fact,  is  feund  in  the  quarto  of  1598,  as  well 
w  in  the  two  Utar  quartos  and  in  the  folios.  The  quarto,  1597»  has  furnished 
ottrtezt 

VOL.  IV.  M 
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Aum.  Yea,  my  lord.     How  brooks  your  grace  the 
air, 
After  your  late  tossing  on  the  breaking  seas  ? 

K.  Rich.  Needs  must  I  like  it  well :  I  weep  for  joy. 
To  stand  upon  my  kingdom  once  again— 
Dear  earth,  I  do  salute  thee  with  my  hand. 
Though  rebels  wound  thee  with  their  horses'  hoofe : 
As  a  long  parted  mother  with  her  child 
Plays  fondly  with  her  tears  and  smiles  in  meeting. 
So,  weeping,  smiling,  greet  I  thee,  my  earth. 
And  do  thee  fevour  with  my  royal  hands. 
Feed  not  thy  sovereign's  foe,  my  gentle  earth. 
Nor  with  thy  sweets  comfort  his  ravenous  sense : 
But  let  thy  spiders,  that  suck  up  thy  venom. 
And  heavy-gaited  toads,  lie  in  their  way. 
Doing  annoyance  to  the  treacherous  feet, 
Which  with  usurping  steps  do  trample  thee. 
Yield  stinging  nettles  to  mine  enemies ; 
And  when  they  from  thy  bosom  pluck  a  flower. 
Guard  it,  I  pray  thee,  with  a  lurking  adder. 
Whose  double  tongue  may  with  a  mortal  touch 
Throw  death  upon  thy  sovereign's  enemies. — 
Mock  not  my  senseless  conjuration,  lords : 
This  earth  shall  have  a  feeling,  and  these  stones 
Prove  armed  soldiers,  ere  her  native  king 
Shall  &lter  under  foul  rebellion's  a^ns^ 

Bishop.  Fear  not,  my  lord ;  that  power  that  made 
you  king, 
Hath  power  to  keep  you  king,  in  spite  of  all. 
[The  means  that  heaven^  yield  'must  be  embrac'd. 
And  not  neglected ;  else,  if  heaven  would. 
And  we  will  not,  heaven's  offer  we  refuse, 
The  proffer'd  means  of  succour  and  redress  ^^] 

*  —  foul  KBBELLI0N*8  umiB.]  Malone  states  that  the  quarto  of  1597  only  retida 
**  rebellion's  arms,"  and  all  the  others  rd>tUvjm.  The  quarto  of  1698  foUowa  the 
reading  of  that  of  the  preceding  year. 

1*  The  proffer'd  means  of  succour  and  redress.]  These  four  fineSy  williin 
brackets,  are  omitted  in  the  folio  impreasions,  and  the  sense  ooDsequeotlj  left 
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Aum.  He  means,  my  lord,  that  we  are  too  remiss ; 
Whilst  Bolingbroke,  through  our  security, 
Grows  strong  and  great  in  substance,  and  in  power^ 

K.  Mich.  Discomfortable  cousin !  know'st  thou  not. 
That  when  the  searching  eye  of  heaven  is  hid 
Behind  the  globe,  and  lights  the  lower  world. 
Then  thieves  and  robbers  range  abroad  unseen. 
In  murders  and  in  outrage,  bloody  here*; 
But  when  from  under  this  terrestrial  ball 
He  fires  the  proud  tops  of  the  eastern  pines. 
And  darts  his  light  through  eveiy  guilty  hole. 
Then  murders^  treasons,  and  detested  sins, 
The  cloak  of  night  being  pluck'd  from  off  their  backs. 
Stand  bare  and  naked,  trembling  at  themselves  ? 
So  when  this  thief,  this  traitor  Bolingbroke, 
Who  all  this  while  hath  revell'd  in  the  night, 
[Whilst  we  were  wandering  with  the  antipodes',] 
Shall  see  us  rising  in  our  throne,  the  east. 
His  treasons  will  sit  blushing  in  his  face. 
Not  able  to  endure  the  sight  of  day. 
But,  self-affirighted,  tremble  at  his  sin. 
Not  all  the  water  in  the  rough  rude  sea 
Can  wash  the  balm  from  an  anointed  king : 
The  breath  of  worldly  men  cannot  depose 
The  deputy  elected  by  the  Lord. 
For  every  man  that  Bolingbroke  bath  press'd. 
To  lift  shrewd  steel  against  our  golden  crown, 
God  for  his  Richard  hath  in  heavenly  pay 

imperfeet,  beeaoae,  without  them,  Aamerle*|  reply,  **  He  means,  my  lord,  that 
ve  are  too  remtas,"  has  no  application.  Why  they  were  omitted  it  is  difficult 
to  nnderstand.  In  the  second  line  Pope  naoeasaiily  inserted  **  if,"  ^4uch  had 
perhaps  accidentally  dropped  out. 

>  —  in  suhstance,  and  in  powbr.]  So  aU  the  quarto  copies :  the  folio  has 
frimcb  for  "  power."    Lower  down  it  reads  liffkining  for  **  light" 

*  —  BUWDT  here  ;]  The  quarto  of  1097  has  ^6011/idjf  here,"  which  we  may 
conjecture  was  a  misprint  for  boMly,  or  boldly ;  hut  all  the  subsequent  editions 
hare  **■  bloody  here."    **  Boldly  here  "  seems  to  accord  better  with  the  simile. 

*  [Whilst  we  were  wandering  with  the  antipodes,]  Modem  editors  do  not 
mtiee  the  fact  that  this  line  is  wanting  in  the  Iblio,  183S,  though  found  in  every 
quarto  edition.    Six  Unes  Iowa  the  folio  properly  omits  ^  off  "  after  **  bakn." 

M   2 
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A  glorious  angel :  then,  if  angels  fight. 

Weak  men  must  fall,  for  heaven  still  guards  the  right. 

Enter  Salisbury. 

Welcome,  my  lord.     How  fiir  off  lies  your  power  ? 

Sal.  Nor  near,  nor  farther  off,  my  gracious  lord. 
Than  this  weak  arm.     Discomfort  guides  my  tongue. 
And  bids  me  speak  of  nothing  but  despair. 
One  day  too  late,  I  fear,  my  noble  lord. 
Hath  clouded  all  thy  happy  days  on  earth. 
O !  call  back  yesterday,  bid  time  return. 
And  thou  shalt  have  twelve  thousand  fighting  men : 
To-day,  to-day,  unhappy  day  too  late, 
O'erthrows  thy  joys,  friends,  fortune,  and  thy  state ; 
For  all  the  Welshmen,  hearing  thou  wert  dead. 
Are  gone  to  Bolingbroke,  dispersed,  and  fled. 

Aum.  Comfort,  my  liege !  why  looks  your  grace  so 
pale? 

K.  Rich.    But  now,  the  blood  of  twenty  thousand 
men 
Did  triumph  in  my  face,  and  they  are  fled ; 
And  till  so  much  blood  thither  come  again. 

Have  I  not  reason  to  look  pale  and  dead  ? 
All  souls  that  will  be  safe,  fly  from  my  side ; 
For  time  hath  set  a  blot  upon  my  pride  *. 

Aum.  Comfort,  my  liege  !  remember  who  you  are. 

K.  Rich.  I  had  forgot  myself.    Am  I  not  king  ? 
Awake,  thou  coward  majesty'!  thou  sleepest. 
Is  not  the  king's  name  twenty  thousand  names®? 
Arm,  arm,  my  name  !  a  puny  subject  strikes 
At  thy  great  glory. — Look  not  to  the  ground, 

*  All  sonls  that  will  be  safe,  fly  from  my  side  ; 

For  time  hath  set  a  blot  upon  my  pride.]   This  couplet  is  quoted  in  the  MS. 
common  plsuse  book  of  the  time,  before  referred  to. 

^  Awake,  thou  coward  majesty  !]     Every  quarto  edition  has  ''ooward  :"  the 
folio  reads  duggardf  much  to  the  injury  of  the  foroe  of  the  passage. 

*  Is  not  the  king's  name  twbntt  thousand  names!]  So  all  the  quarto  imprea- 
sions  :  the  folio  has  fortjf. 
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Ye  fkTOurites  of  a  king :  are  we  not  high  ? 
High  be  our  thoughts.     I  know,  my  uncle  York 
Hath  power  enough  to  serve  our  turn.    But  who  comes 
here! 

Enter  Scroop. 

Scroop.  More  health  and  happiness  betide  my  liege. 
Than  can  my  care-tun'd  tongue  deliver  him. 

K.  Mich*  Mine  ear  is  open,  and  my  heart  prepared : 
The  worst  is  worldly  loss  thou  canst  unfold. 
Say,  is  my  kingdom  lost  ?  why,  'twas  my  care ; 
And  what  loss  is  it  to  be  rid  of  care  ? 
Strives  Bolingbroke  to  be  as  great  as  we  ? 
Greater  he  shall  not  be :  if  he  serve  God, 
We'll  serve  him  too,  and  be  his  fellow  so'. 
Revolt  our  subjects  ?  that  we  cannot  mend ; 
They  break  their  faith  to  God,  as  well  as  us. 
Cry  woe,  destruction,  ruin,  loss,  decay. 
The  worst  is  death,  and  death  will  have  his  day. 

Scroop.  Glad  am  I,  that  your  highness  is  so  arm'd 
To  bear  the  tidings  of  calamity. 
Like  an  unseasonable  stormy  day. 
Which  makes  the  silver  rivers  drown  their  shores. 
As  if  the  world  were  all  dissolv'd  to  tears ; 
So  high  above  his  limits  swells  the  rage 
Of  Bolingbroke,  covering  your  fearful  land 
With  hard  bright  steel,  and  hearts  harder  than  steel. 
White-beards  have  arm'd  their  thin  and  hairless  scalps 
Against  thy  majesty ;  and  boys,  with  women's  voices. 
Strive  to  speak  big,  and  clap  their  female  joints 
In  stiff  unwieldy  arms  against  thy  crovm : 
Thy  very  beadsmen  learn  to  bend  their  bows 

'  Well  serve  him  too,  and  be  hiB  fellow  so.]  This  passage  is  extracted  in 
the  MS.  before  quoted,  but  with  three  Tariations,  not  foond  in  any  of  the  copies, 
which  may  show  that  the  lines  were  put  down  from  memoiy.  The  line,  **  And 
what  loss  is  it  to  be  rid  of  care  f "  is  omitted.  In  the  preceding  line  we  read  in 
the  MS.,  ^  why,  that^i  my  care,"  and  m  the  hurt  Une  equal  is  put  instead  of 
«  fellow." 
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Of  double-fittal  yew'  agaiiuBt  thy  state ; 
Yea,  distaff-women  manage  rusty  bills 
Against  thy  seat :  both  young  and  old  rebel. 
And  all  goes  worse  than  I  have  power  to  tell. 

K.  Rich.  Too  well,  too  well,  thou  tell'st  a  tale  so  ill. 
Where  is  the  earl  of  Wiltshire  ?  where  is  Bagot  ? 
What  is  become  of  Bushy  ?  where  is  Green  ? 
That  they  have  let  the  dangerous  enemy 
Measure  our  confines  with  such  peaceful  steps  ? 
If  we  prevail,  their  heads  shall  pay  for  it. 
I  warrant  they  have  made  peace  with  Bolingbroke. 

Scroop.  Peace  have  they  made  with  him,  indeed,  my 
lord. 

K.  Rich.  O  villains,  vipers,  damn'd  without  red^np- 
tion! 
Dogs,  easily  won  to  &wn  on  any  man ! 
Snakes,  in  my  heart-blood  warm'd,  that  sting  my  heart  f 
Three  Judases,  each  one  thrice  worse  than  Judas ! 
Would  they  make  peace  ?  terrible  hell  make  war 
Upon  their  spotted  souls  for  this  offence*! 

Scroop.  Sweet  love,  I  see,  changing  his  property. 
Turns  to  the  sourest  and  most  deadly  hate. 
Again  uncurse  their  souls ;  their  peace  is  made 
With  heads  and  not  with  hands :   those  whom  you 

curse. 
Have  felt  the  worst  of  death's  destroying  wound  ^^ 
And  lie  foil  low,  graVd  in  the  hollow  ground. 

Aum.  Is  Bushy,  Green,  and  the  earl  of  Wiltshire, 
dead? 

•  Of  d<rable-&tol  yew— ]    *<  Called  ■o,'' Mjr»  WviMrton^^beanne  the  Ibbtm 
of  the  yew  are  poison,  and  the  wood  ia  employed  for  instraoienta  of  death.** 

'  —  for  this  OFFKNCB !]    The  word  "  offence  "  was  added  by  the  editor  «f  the 
folio,  1623.    The  quartos  thus  regulate  the  passage : — 
**  Would  they  make  peace  t  tenrihle  hell 
Make  war  upon  their  spotted  souls  for  this." 
It  may  be  disputed  which  is  the  more  forcible  reading,  but  that  of  the  folio 
completes  the  defective  measure. 

>*  —  death's  destroying  wound,]    The  foKo^  in  opporitkn  to  aU  the  qaartoi> 
and  to  the  riiyme,  reads  hami  for  **  wound." 
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Scroop.  Yea,  all  of  them  at  Bristol  lost  their  heads. 
Aum.  TVTiere  is  the  duke»  my  fiither, ^th  his  power? 
K.  Rich.   No  matter  where.     Of  comfort  no  man 
speak: 
Let's  talk  of  graves,  of  worms,  and  epitaphs ; 
Make  dust  our  paper,  and  with  rainy  eyes 
Write  sorrow  on  the  bosom  of  the  earth. 
Let's  choose  executors,  and  talk  of  wills : 
And  yet  not  so, — ^for  what  can  we  bequeath, 
Save  our  deposed  bodies  to  the  ground  ? 
Our  lands,  our  lives,  and  all  are  Bolingbroke's, 
And  nothing  can  we  call  our  own  but  death, 
And  tbat  small  model  of  the  barren  earth. 
Which  serves  as  paste  and  cover  to  our  bones* 
For  God's  sake,  let  us  sit  upon  the  ground, 
And  tell  sad  stories  of  the  death  of  kings  :— 
How  some  have  been  depos'd,  some  slain  in  war. 
Some  haunted  by  the  ghosts  they  have  depos'd. 
Some  poison'd  by  their  wives,  some  sleeping  kill'd. 
All  murder'd ; — ^for  within  the  hollow  crown, 
That  rounds  the  mortal  temples  of  a  king. 
Keeps  death  his  court,  and  there  the  antick  sits'. 
Scoffing  his  state,  and  grinning  at  his  pomp ; 
Allowing  him  a  breath,  a  little  scene. 
To  monarchize,  be  feared,  and  kill  with  looks ; 
Infusing  him  with  self  and  vain  conceit. 
As  if  this  flesh,  which  wails  about  our  life, 
Were  brass  impregnable ;  and,  humour'd  thus, 
Comes  at  the  last,  and  with  a  little  pin 
Bores  through  his  castle  wall,  and — ferewell  king ! 

>  —  and  there  the  autiek  sits,]  In  **  Henry  VI.,"  part  i.  we  meet  with  the 
expreflsion,  ^  thou  antick  death  ;"  and  Douce  observee,  that  Shakespeare  may 
have  borrowed  this  idea  of  death  sitting  in  the  king's  crown  from  the  wood-cuts 
called  Imaginia  Mort'a,  attributed,  though  falsely,  to  Holbein.  He  refers  to  the 
serenth  print,  a  fac-simile  of  which  may  be  seen  at  the  end  of  his  learned  and 
beaotiftil  work,  ^The  Dance  of  Death,"  octavo,  1833.  In  that  cut,  however, 
death  is  represented  taking  off  an  emperor's  crown,  and  not  sitting  and  keeping 
his  court  in  it ;  so  that  though  Shakespeare  may  have  had  it  in  his  mind,  he  did 
not  follow  it. 
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Cover  your  he&ds,  and  mock  not  flesh  and  blood 
With  solemn  reverence :  throw  awaj  respect. 
Tradition,  form,  and  ceremonious  duty. 
For  you  have  but  mistook  me  all  this  while : 
I  lite  with  bread  like  you,  feel  want, 
Taste  grie^  need  friends :  subjected  thus. 
How  can  you  say  to  me — ^T  am  a  king'? 

Bishop.  My  lord,  wise  men  ne'er  sit  and  wail  their 
woes. 
But  presently  prevent  the  ways  to  wail. 
To  fear  the  foe,  since  fear  oppresseth  strength. 
Gives,  in  your  weakness^  strength  unto  your  foe, 
[And  so  your  follies  fight  against  yourself'.] 
Fear,  and  be  slain ;  no  worse  can  come  to  fight : 
And  fight  and  die  is  death  destroying  death ; 
Where  fearing  dying  pays  death  servile  breath. 

Aum.  My  father  hath  a  power,  enquire  of  him. 
And  learn  to  make  a  body  of  a  limb. 

K.  Rich.  Thou  chid'st  me  well. — Proud  Bolingbroke, 
I  come 
To  change  blows  with  thee  for  our  day  of  doom. 
This  ague-fit  of  fear  is  over-blown : 
An  easy  task  it  is,  to  win  our  own. — 
Say,  Scroop,  where  lies  our  uncle  with  his  power  ? 
Speak  sweetly,  man,  although  thy  looks  be  sour. 

Scroop.  Men  judge  by  the  complexion  of  the  sky 

The  state  and  inclination  of  the  day ; 

'  How  can  you  aay  to  me — I  am  a  king  t]  We  follow  here  the  regnhitioo  of 
all  the  old  oopies,  quarto  and  folio,  which  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  modern 
arrangement,  which  only  Taries  without  curing  the  defect.  Were  we  to  adopt 
Capers  advice,  we  should  insert  like  you  twice  over,  in  order  to  complete  what 
he  considered  defective  lines.  The  case  might  be  different  if  there  were  any 
difference  in  the  original  editions.  In  the  next  line  the  folio,  1623,  reads,  **  My 
lord,  wise  men  ne'er  wail  their  preaent  woes,"  omitting  the  word  ^  sit,"  which 
is  important,  because  from  it  we  may,  perhaps,  gather,  that  in  his  despondency 
Richard  had  thrown  himself  upon  the  ground,  where  he  remained  until  roused 
by  the  reproof  of  the  Bishop,  (whom  Malone  calls  Bitkop  in  one  place  and 
Cariide  in  another,)  and  by  the  hope  expressed  by  Aumerlcy  when  Bichard 
starts  up  with  the  exclamation,  "  Thou  chid'st  me  well." 

'  [And  so  your  follies  fight  against  yourself.]  This  line  is  omitted  in  the 
folios. 
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So  may  you  by  my  dull  and  heavy  eye, 

My  tongue  hath  hut  a  heavier  tale  to  say. 
I  play  the  torturer,  hy  small  and  small, 
To  lengthen  out  the  worst  that  must  he  spoken. 
Your  uncle  York  is  join*d  *  with  Bolinghroke ; 
And  all  your  northern  castles  yielded  up, 
And  all  your  southern  gentlemen  in  arms 
Upon  his  party. 

K.  Mich.  Thou  hast  said  enough. — 
Beshrew  thee,  cousin,  \^To  Aumerle.]  which  didst  lead 

me  forth 
Of  that  sweet  way  I  was  in  to  despair ! 
What  say  you  now  ?     What  comfort  have  we  now  ? 
By  heaven.  Til  hate  him  everlastingly, 
That  bids  me  be  of  comfort  any  more. 
Go  to  Flint  castle :  there  I'll  pine  away ; 
A  king,  woe's  slave,  shall  kingly  woe  obey. 
That  power  I  have,  discharge ;  and  let  them  go 
To  ear  the  land  that  hath  some  hope  to  grow^ 
For  I  have  none. — Let  no  man  speak  again 
To  alter  this,  for  counsel  is  but  vain. 
Aum.  My  liege,  one  word. 
K.  Rich.  He  does  me  double  wrong. 

That  wounds  me  with  the  flatteries  of  his  tongue. 
Discharge  my  followers :  let  them  hence  away. 
From  Richard's  night  to  Bolingbroke's  fair  day. 

[Eareunt. 

*  Your  uncle  York  is  joiii*d — ]  So  all  the  old  copies :  Malone  reads  *^  k<dk 
joined."    Three  lines  lower  the  four  early  quartos  read  **  party,"  and  the  foUb 

/KffOJI. 

*  To  BAB  the  land  that  hath  some  hope  to  grow  J  t.  e.  to  cultivate  that  soil 
which  promises  to  be  producUye.  To  "  ear  the  land  *'  meant  to  prepare  it  for 
seed  by  pUmglAng  it.  In  **  Antony  and  Cleopatra,"  Shakespeare  speaks  of  *'  ear- 
ing "  or  fiUrngkimg  the  sea : — 

^  Make  the  sea  senre  them,  which  they  ear  and  wound 
With  keels." 
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SCENE  III. 

Wales.     A  Plain  before  Flint  Castle. 

JEnieTf  with  Drum  and  Colours^  Bolingbroke  and 
Forces ;  York,  Northumberland,  and  Others. 

Baling.  So  that  by  this  intelligence  we  learn. 
The  Welshmen  are  dispersed ;  and  Salisbury 
Is  gone  to  meet  the  king,  who  lately  lauded 
With  some  few  private  fiiends  upon  this  coast. 

North.  The  news  is  very  fair  and  good,  my  lord : 
Richard,  not  hx  from  hence,  hath  hid  his  head. 

York.  It  would  beseem  the  lord  Northumberland, 
To  say,  king  Richard :— Alack,  the  heavy  day, 
When  such  a  sacred  king  should  hide  his  head  ! 

Nortli.  Your  grace  mistakes ;  only  to  be  brie^ 
Left  I  his  title  out. 

York.  The  time  hath  been. 

Would  you  have  been  so  brief  with  him,  he  would 
Have  been  so  brief  with  you*,  to  shorten  you. 
For  taking  so  the  head,  your  whole  head's  length. 

Baling.  Mistake  not^  uncle,  &rther  than  you  should. 

York.   Take  not,  good   cousin,  £Buiher    than    you 
should. 
Lest  you  mistake :  the  heavens  are  o'er  our  heads  ^. 

Bding.  I  know  it,  uncle ;  and  oppose  not  myself 
Against  their  will. — But  who  comes  here  ? 

Enter  Percy. 
Welcome,  Harry.    What,  will  not  this  castle  yield  ? 

*  Have  been  so  brief  with  touJ  The  worda  ^  with  yoa  ^  are  frvm  the  fint 
folio.    They  improve  the  Benne,  and  complete  the  metre. 

1  —  the  heavens  are  o'er  our  heads.]  So  the  quartos  of  1597  and  1598. 
The  folio  has  "  o'er  ymr  kead^*  an  error  easily  explained,  becanse  the  quartos 
of  1608  and  1615  read,  ^  o'er  your  heads,"  which  being  clearly  wrong,  the  editor 
of  the  folio,  1623,  made  kead$  singular. 
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Percy.  The  castle  royally  is  mann'd,  my  lord. 

Against  thy  entrance. 
Boling.  Royally? 

Why,  it  contains  no  king. 
Perctf.  Yes,  my  good  lord, 

It  doth  contain  a  king :  king  Richard  lies 

Within  the  limits  of  yond'  lime  and  stone ; 

And  with  him  are  tbe  lord  Aumerle,  lord  ^disbuiy. 

Sir  Stephen  Scroop ;  besides  a  clergyman 

Of  holy  reverence,  who,  I  cannot  learn. 

North.  O !  belike  it  is  the  bishop  of  Carlisle. 
Boling.  Noble  lord,  [To  North. 

Gro  to  the  rude  ribs  of  that  ancient  castle ; 

Through  hrazen  trumpet  send  the  breath  of  parle 

Into  his  ruin'd  ears,  and  thus  deliver. 

Henry  Bolingbroke 

On  hoth  his  knees  doth  kiss  king  Richard's  hand. 

And  sends  allegiance^  and  true  faith  of  heart. 

To  his  most  royal  person ;  hither  come 

Even  at  his  feet  to  lay  my  arms  and  power, 

Provided  that,  my  banishment  repealed. 

And  lands  restored  again,  be  freely  granted. 

If  not,  I'll  use  th'  advantage  of  my  power, 

And  lay  the  summer's  dust  with  showers  of  blood, 

Rain'd  from  the  wounds  of  slaughter'd  Englishmen : 

The  which,  how  far  off  from  the  mind  of  Bolingbroke 

It  is,  such  crimson  tempest  should  bedrench 

The  fresh  green  lap  of  &ir  king  Richard's  land. 

My  stooping  duty  tenderly  shall  show. 

Go ;  signify  as  much  while  here  we  march 

Upon  the  grassy  carpet  of  this  plain. 

Let's  march  without  the  noise  of  threat'ning  drum. 

That  from  the  castle's  tatter'd  battlements* 

•  That  from  the  CMtle's  tattbr*d  banlements — ]  TdtUred  in  the  quartos  of 
1597  and  1596:  « tattered"  in  the  quartos  of  1608,  1615,  and  the  folios. 
Boswdl  suggested  that  tottered  was  put  for  tottering,  but  as  has  been  stated 
in  note  9,  p.  94,  of  this  rolume,  the  oldest  mode  of  spelling  "  tattered " 
was  tott€red :  consequently,  ^  tattered  battiements  "  merely  means  ragged  battle- 
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Our  fair  appointments  may  be  well  penis'd. 
Methinks,  king  Richard  and  myself  should  meet 
With  no  less  terror  than  the  elements 
Of  fire  and  water,  when  their  thundering  shock' 
At  meeting  tears  the  cloudy  cheeks  of  heaven. 
Be  he  the  fire,  Fll  be  the  yielding  water : 
The  rage  be  his,  while  on  the  earth  I  rain 
My  waters ;  on  the  earth,  and  not  on  him. — 
March  on,  and  mark  king  Richard  how  he  looks. 

A  parley  sounded^  and  answered  hy  a  Trumpet  within. 
Flourish.  Enter  on  the  walls  King  Richard,  the 
Bishop  qf  Carlisle^  Aumerle,  Scroop,  and  Salis- 
bury. 

Bding.  See,  see,  king  Richard  doth  himself  appear. 
As  doth  the  blushing  discontented  sun 
From  out  the  fiery  portal  of  the  east. 
When  he  perceives  the  envious  clouds  are  bent 
To  dim  his  glory,  and  to  stain  the  track 
Of  his  bright  passage  to  the  Occident  ^^ 

York.  Yet  looks  he  like  a  king :  behold,  his  eye, 


ments :  if  the  bfttUemento  were  Mieritig,  they  would  have  been  no  veiy  good 
defence  for  the  Kmg.    We  may  add  one  proof  of  what  we  have  advanced  from 
the  old  play  of  the  "  Alarmn  for  L<mdon/'  1008,  which  is  peeuUariy  apposite: — 
'*  Whose  streetes  besmear'd  with  blood,  whose  blubber'd  eyes, 
Whose  toiUnd  walU,  whose  buildings  overthrowne,"  &e. 

*  — when  their  thundering  shock]  It  stands  **  thundering  iSMAf"  in  the 
folio,  and  in  three  of  the  quartos,  and  some  modem  editors  have  expressed 
wonder  whence  "  shock  "  was  obtained  !  The  answer  is  very  short — from  the 
first  quarto  in  1597>  which  indisputably  contains  the  best  text  of  this  play. 

>*  Of  his  bright  passage  to  the  Occident]  In  every  old  edition,  quarto  and 
folio,  this  and  the  preceding  five  lines  are  given  to  Bolingbroke,  and  there  is  no 
sufficient  reason  for  taking  them  firom  him,  and  giving  them  to  York,  as  has 
been  done  by  all  the  editors  since  the  time  of  Warburton,  some  with  and  others 
without  notice.  It  is  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  Bolingbroke^ 
and  with  what  he  has  before  said  of  Richard,  that  he  should  now  so  speak  of 
him ;  and,  as  has  been  remarked,  all  the  authorities  are  in  favour  of  the  restora- 
tion. After  he  has  so  spoken,  and  after  York's  answer,  we  must  suppose 
Bolingbroke  to  retire  with  York,  and  to  leave  the  conduct  of  the  interview  to 
Northumberiand,  until  he  rejoins  Bolingbroke  just  before  Richard  desoeDds  to 
the  plain.  Richard's  observation  to  Northumberiand,  **  For  yond',  wi^hi«^v«^  be 
stands,"  shows  that  Bolingbroke  was  not  out  of  sight. 
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As  bright  as  is  the  eagle's,  lightens  forth 
Controlling  majesty.    Alack,  alack,  for  woe, 
That  any  harm  should  stain  so  &ir  a  show ! 

K.  Rich.   We  are  amaz'd ;  and  thus  long  have  we 
stood  [To  Northumberland. 

To  watch  the  fearful  bending  of  thy  knee. 
Because  we  thought  ourself  thy  lawful  king : 
And  if  we  be,  how  dare  thy  joints  forget 
To  pay  their  awful  duty  to  our  presence  ? 
If  we  be  not,  show  us  the  hand  of  God 
That  hath  dismissed  us  from  our  stewardship ; 
For  well  we  know,  no  hand  of  blood  and  bone 
Can  gripe  the  sacred  handle  of  our  sceptre. 
Unless  he  do  profane,  steal,  or  usurp. 
And  though  you  think  that  all,  as  you  have  done. 
Have  torn  their  souls  by  turning  them  from  us, 
And  we  are  barren  and  bereft  of  friends. 
Yet  know,  my  master,  God  omnipotent. 
Is  mustering  in  his  clouds  on  our  behalf 
Armies  of  pestilence ;  and  they  shall  strike 
Your  children  yet  unborn,  and  unbegot. 
That  lift  your  vassal  hands  against  my  head. 
And  threat  the  glory  of  my  precious  crown- 
TeU  BoUngbroke,  for  yond',  methinks,  he  stands. 
That  every  stride  he  makes  upon  my  land 
Is  dangerous  treason.    He  is  come  to  ope 
The  purple  testament  of  bleeding  war ; 
But  ere  the  crown  he  looks  for  live  in  peace. 
Ten  thousand  bloody  crowns  of  mothers'  sons 
Shall  ill  become  the  flower  of  England's  face. 
Change  the  complexion  of  her  maid-pale  peace 
To  scarlet  indignation,  and  bedew 
Her  pastures'  grass  with  fidthful  English  blood. 

North.  The  King  of  heaven  forbid,  our  lord  the  king 
Should  so  with  civil  and  imcivil  arms 
Be  rush'd  upon !    Thy  thrice-noble  cousin, 
Harry  BoUngbroke,  doth  humbly  kiss  thy  hand ; 
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And  by  the  honourable  tomb  he  swears, 
That  stands  upon  your  royal  gr&ndsire's  bones. 
And  by  the  royalties  of  both  your  bloods. 
Currents  that  spring  fix>m  one  most  gracious  head. 
And  by  the  buried  hand  of  warlike  Gaunt, 
And  by  the  worth  and  honour  of  himself 
Comprising  all  that  may  be  sworn  or  said. 
His  coming  hither  hath  no  farther  scopes 
Than  for  his  lineal  ipyalties,  and  to  beg 
Enfranchisement  immediate  on  his  knees : 
Which  on  thy  royal  party  granted  once, 
His  glittering  arms  he  will  commend  to  rost^ 
His  barbed  steeds  to  stables,  and  his  heart 
To  faithful  service  of  your  majesty. 
This  swears  he,  as  he  is  a  prince,  is  just'. 
And,  as  I  am  a  gentleman,  I  credit  him. 

K.  Rich.    Northumberland,  say, — thus  the  king  re- 
turns. 
His  noble  cousin  is  right  welcome  hither  ; 
And  all  the  number  of  his  fiiir  demands 
Shall  be  accomplished  without  contradictioD. 
With  all  the  gracious  utterance  thou  hast. 
Speak  to  his  gentle  hearing  kind  commends. — 

[Northumberland  retires  to  Bolingbroke. 
We  do  delMise  ourself,  cousin,  [To  Aumerle.]  do  we 

not. 
To  look  so  poorly,  and  to  speak  so  fidr? 
Shall  we  call  back  Northumberland,  and  send 
Defiance  to  the  traitor,  and  so  die  ? 

Aum.    No,  good  my  lord:   let's  i^t  with  gentle 
words, 
Till  time  lend  friends,  and  friends  their  helpful  swords. 
K.Rich.   OGod!   OGod!  that  e'er  this  tongue  of 
mine, 

*  Thi8  8weanhe,Mhei8aprince,iBJast,]  The  correct  reading  of  the  foUa 
The  qntftoe  of  1697  and  15U8  have, «  u  he  is  a  prinoene  just,**  and  tBe  quartos 
of  1606  and  16I5,«as  be  ba  piinoe^Jnat.* 
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That  laid  the  sentence  of  dread  hanishment 

On  jond'  proud  man,  should  take  it  off  again 

With  words  of  sooth.     O  !  that  I  were  as  great 

As  is  my  grief,  or  lesser  than  my  name, 

Or  that  I  could  forget  what  I  have  been, 

Or  not  remember  what  I  must  be  now ! 

SwelFst  thou,  proud  heart?     Til  give  thee  scope  to 

beat. 
Since  foes  have  scope  to  beat  both  thee  and  me. 

Aum.    Northumberland  comes  back  from  Boling* 
broke. 

K.  Hich.  What  must  the  king  do  now  ?     Must  he 
submit  ? 
The  king  shall  do  it.     Must  he  be  depos'd  ? 
The  king  shall  be  contented.     Must  he  lose 
The  name  of  king  ?  o*  God's  name,  let  it  go : 
rU  give  my  jewels  for  a  set  of  beads. 
My  gorgeous  palace  for  a  hermitage. 
My  gay  apparel  for  an  alms-man's  gown. 
My  figur'd  goblets  for  a  dish  of  wood. 
My  sceptre  for  a  palmer's  walking-stafl^ 
My  subjects  for  a  pair  of  carved  saints. 
And  my  large  kingdom  for  a  little  grave, 
A  little  little  grave,  an  obscure  grave : 
Or  I'll  be  buried  in  the  king's  highway. 
Some  way  of  common  trade,  where  subjects'  feet 
May  hourly  trample  on  their  sovereign's  head ; 
For  on  my  heart  they  tread,  now  whilst  I  live> 
And,  buried  once,  why  not  upon  my  head  ? — 
Aumerle,  thou  weep'st ;  my  tender-hearted  cousin ! — 
We'll  make  foul  weather  vdth  despised  tears ; 
Our  sighs  and  they  shall  lodge  the  summer  com. 
And  make  a  dearth  in  this  revolting  land : 
Or  shall  we  play  the  wantons  with  our  woes. 
And  make  some  pretty  match  with  shedding  tears  ? 
As  thus ; — ^to  drop  them  still  upon  one  place. 
Till  they  have  fretted  us  a  pair  of  graves 
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Within  the  earth ;  and,  therein  laid,  there  lies 
Two  kinsmen  digg'd  their  graves  with  weeping  eyes. 
Would  not  this  ill  do  well  ? — Well,  well,  I  see 
I  talk  but  idly,  and  you  mock  at  me. — 
Most  mighty  prince,  my  lord  Northumberland, 
What  says  king  Bolingbroke  ?  will  his  majesty 
Give  Richard  leave  to  live  till  Richard  die  ? 
You  make  a  leg,  and  Bolingbroke  says  ay*. 

North.  My  lord,  in  the  base  court  he  doth  attend 
To  speak  with  you :  may't  please  you  to  come  down  ? 

K.  Mich.     Down,   down,   I   come  ;     like  glistering 
Phaeton, 
Wanting  the  manage  of  unruly  jades. 

[North,  retires  again  to  Boling. 
In  the  base  court  ?   Base  court,  where  kings  grow  base» 
To  come  at  traitors'  calls,  and  do  them  grace. 
In  the  base  court  ?    Come  down  ?  Down,  court !  down, 

king ! 
For  night-owls  shriek,  where  mounting  larks  should 
sing.  \^Eseuntj  from  above. 

Boling.  What  says  his  majesty  ? 

North.  Sorrow  and  grief  of  heart 

Makes  him  speak  fondly,  like  a  frantic  man : 
Yet  he  is  come. 

Enter  King  Richard,  and  his  Attendants^  below. 

Boling.  Stand  all  apart, 
And  show  lair  duty  to  his  majesty. — 
My  gracious  lord, —  [Kneding. 

K.  Rich.  Fair  cousin,  you  debase  your  princely  knee, 
To  make  the  base  earth  proud  with  kissing  it : 
Me  rather  had,  my  heart  might  feel  your  love, 
Than  my  unpleas'd  eye  see  your  courtesy. 

*  —  and  Bolingbroke  Mys  at.]  For  the  rhyme  we  ought  to  read,  as  in  the 
old  copies,  *^  and  Bolingbroke  says  I,"  for  "  ay "  was  tiien  ahnost  invariably 
spelt  with  a  capital  /.  Hnndreds  of  instances  may  be  found  in  our  dramatists 
€f  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I. 
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Up,  cousiii,  up :  your  heart  is  up,  I  know, 
Thus  high  at  leajst,  although  your  knee  he  low. 

Baling.  My  gracious  lord,  I  come  hut  for  mine  own. 

K.  Sidi.  Your  own  is  yours ;  and  I  am  yours,  and 
aU. 

Baling.  So  far  be  mine,  my  most  redoubted  lord. 
As  my  true  service  shall  deserve  your  love. 

K.  Rich.  Well  you  deserve : — they  well  deserve  to 
have. 
That  know  the  strongest  and  surest  way  to  get. — 
Uncle,  give  me  your  hand :  nay,  dry  your  eyes ; 
Tears  show  their  love,  but  want  their  remedies. — 
Cousin,  I  am  too  young  to  be  your  father. 
Though  you  are  old  enough  to  be  my  heir. 
What  you  will  have,  1*11  give,  and  willing  too ; 
For  do  we  must  what  force  will  have  us  do. — 
Set  on  towards  London. — Cousin,  is  it  so  ? 

Baling.  Yea,  my  good  lord. 

K.  Mich.  Then,  I  must  not  say  no. 

[^Flaurish.    Ejpmnt. 


SCENE  IV. 

Langley.     The  Duke  of  York's  Garden. 

Enter  the  Queen,  and  twa  Ladies. 

Queen.  What    sport   shall  we    devise   here  in  this 
garden. 
To  drive  away  the  heavy  thought  of  care  ? 
1  Lady.  Madam,  we'll  play  at  bowls. 
Queen.  Twill  make  me  think  the  world  is  full  of 
rubs. 
And  that  my  fortune  runs  against  the  bias. 
1  Lady.  Madam,  we'll  dance. 
Queen.  My  legs  can  keep  no  measure  in  delight, 

VOL.  IV.  N 
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When  my  poor  heart  no  measure  keeps  in  grief: 
Therefore,  no  da»emg,  giii ;  6ome  other  sport 

1  Lady.  Madam,  we'll  tell  tales. 

Q^een.  Of  sorrow,  or  of  joy*? 

1  Lady.  Of  either,  madam. 

Qiueen.  Of  neither,  girl ; 
For  if  of  joy,  being  altogether  wanting. 
It  doth  remember  me  the  more  of  sorrow ; 
Or  if  of  grief,  being  altogether  had. 
It  adds  more  S(htow  to  my  want  of  joy ; 
For  what  I  have  I  need  not  to  repeat, 
And  what  I  want  it  boots  not  to  complain. 

1  Lady.  Madam,  HI  sing. 

Qfieen.  Tis  well  that  thou  hast  cause; 

But  thou  should'st  please  me  better,  would'st  thou 
weep. 

1  Lady.   I   could  weep,  madam,  would  it  do  yoa 
good. 

Queen.  And  I  could  sing,  would  weeping  do  me 
good. 
And  never  borrow  any  tear  of  thee. 
But  stay,  here  come  the  gardeners : 
Let's  step  into  the  shadow  of  these  trees. — 
My  wretchedness  unto  a  row  of  pins. 
They'll  talk  of  state ;  for  every  one  doth  so 
Against  a  change.     Woe  is  forerun  with  woe. 

[Queen  and  Ladies  retire. 

Enter  a  Gardener  and  two  Servants. 

Gard.  Gro,  bind  thou  up  yond'  dangling  ajmcocks, 
Which,  like  unruly  children,  make  their  sire 
Stoop  with  oppression  of  their  prodigal  weight : 
Give  some  supportance  to  the  bending  twigs. — 
Go  thou,  and  like  an  executioner, 

*  Of  sorrow,  or  of  jot  I]    All  the  old  copies  read,  **  Of  mrow,  or  of  gn^^^ 
Pope  made  the  altenUioii,  wiiich  the  context  fidly  sopportB. 
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Cut  off  the  heads  of  too-fast-growing  sprays. 
That  look  too  loftj  in  our  commouwealth : 
All  must  be  even  in  our  government.— > 
You  thus  employ'd,  I  will  go  root  awaj 
The  noisome  weeds,  that  without  profit  suck 
The  soil's  fertility  from  wholesome  flowers. 

1  Serv,  Why  should  we,  in  the  compass  of  a  pale, 
Keep  law,  and  form,  and  due  proportion. 
Showing,  as  in  a  model,  our  firm  estate. 
When  our  sea-walled  garden,  the  whole  land. 
Is  full  of  weeds ;  her  fairest  flowers  chok'd  up, 
Her  fruit-trees  all  unpiun'd,  her  hedges  ruin'd. 
Her  knots  disordered,  and  her  wholesome  herhs 
Swarming  with  caterpillars  ? 

Crard.  Hold  thy  peace. 

He  that  hath  suffered  this  disordered  spring, 
Hath  now  himself  met  with  the  Ml  of  leaf: 
The  weeds  that  his  broad-spreading  leaves  did  shelter. 
That  seem'd  in  eating  him  to  hold  him  up, 
Are  pluck'd  up,  root  and  all,  by  BolinglHroke ; 
I  mean,  the  earl  of  Wiltshire,  Bushy,  Green. 
1  Serv.  What !  are  they  dead  ? 
Gard.  They  are ;  and  Bolingbroke 

Hath  seiz'd  the  wasteful  king.— O !  what  pity  is  it, 
That  he  had  not  so  trimm'd  and  dress'd  his  land, 
As  we  this  garden.     We  at  time  oi  year^ 
Do  wound  the  bark,  the  skin  of  our  fruit-trees. 
Lest,  being  over-proud  in  sap  and  blood  V 
With  too  much  riches  it  confound  itself : 
Had  he  done  so  to  great  and  growing  men. 
They  might  have  liv*d  to  bear,  and  he  to  taste 
Their  fruits  of  duty.     Superfluous  branches* 


*  Wb  at  time  of  year]  The  word  We  is  not  in  any  of  the  old  copies,  bat  it 
seems  neoeaary,  and  most  Ukely  had  dropped  oat  in  the  preas.  In  the  next 
line  the  folio  has,  "^Amd  wound  the  bark." 

*  Lest,  being  oiver-prood  m  sap  and  blood,]  So  the  quarto,  1607  :  aU  Uter 
nnprBeBloBsrBad,^«it&  sap  and  btood." 

*  Saperflnons  branches]    So  STSvy  old  oopy  prpfions  to  the  foEo^  169S,  which 

n2 
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We  lop  away,  that  bearing  boughs  may  Kve : 
Had  he  done  so,  himself  had  borne  the  crown. 
Which  waste  of  idle  hours'  bath  quite  thrown  down. 

1  Serv.  What !  think  you,  then,  the  king  shall  be 
depos'd  ? 

Gard.  Depressed  he  is  already ;  and  deposed, 
Tis  doubt,  he  will  be^:  letters  came  last  night 
To  a  dear  friend  of  the  good  duke  of  York's, 
That  tell  black  tidings. 

Queen.  O !  I  am  pressed  to  death,  through  want  of 
speaking.  \Ckming  forumrd. 

Thou,  old  Adam's  likeness,  set  to  dress  this  garden. 
How  dares  thy  harsh,  rude  tongue  sound  this  unpleasing 

news? 
What  Eve,  what  serpent  hath  suggested  thee 
To  make  a  second  fall  of  cursed  man  ? 
Why  dost  thou  say  king  Richard  is  depos'd  ? 
Dar'st  thou,  thou  little  better  thing  than  earth. 
Divine  his  downfall  ?     Say,  where,  when,  and  how, 
Cam'st  thou  by  these  ill  tidings  ?  speak,  thou  wretch. 

Gard.  Pardon  me,  madam :  little  joy  have  I, 
To  breathe  these  news,  yet  what  I  say  is  true. 
King  Richard,  he  is  in  the  mighty  hold 
Of  Bolingbroke  :  their  fortunes  both  are  weigh'd : 
In  your  lord's  scale  is  nothing  but  himself, 
And  some  few  vanities  that  make  him  light ; 
But  in  the  balance  of  great  Bolingbroke,* 
Besides  himself,  are  all  the  English  peers. 
And  with  that  odds  he  weighs  king  Richard  down. 
Post  you  to  London,  and  you'll  find  it  so ; 

inserts  aJU  for  the  sake  of  the  metre  ;  but  with  a  due  pause  after  "  duty/*  the 
addition  is  needless,  if  not  injurious. 

'  Which  waste  op  idle  hours—]  The  folio,  1623,  has  *<  waste  and  idle 
hours."    None  of  the  quartos  countenance  the  substitution. 

•  'Tis  DOUBT,  he  will  be :]  The  folio,  1623,  reads,  « 'Tis  douUed  he  will  be," 
to  the  injury  of  the  measure.  In  this  part  of  the  scene,  the  folio,  1628,  was 
very  careless  of  the  metre  :  it  omitted  *<  then"  in  the  1st  Servant's  speech  just 
above,  and  «good"  in  the  line,  <<  To  a  dear  friend  of  the  good  duke  of  York's:" 
the  latter  is  not,  however,  absolutely  necessary. 
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I  speak  no  more  than  every  one  doth  know. 

Queen.  Nimble  mischance,  that  art  so  light  of  foot, 
Doth  not  thy  embassage  belong  to  me. 
And  am  I  last  that  knows  it  ?     O !  thou  think'st 
To  serve  me  last,  that  I  may  longest  keep 
Thy  sorrow  in  my  breast. — Come,  ladies,  go 
To  meet  at  London  London's  king  in  woe. — 
What !  was  I  bom  to  this,  that  my  sad  look 
Should  grace  the  triumph  of  great  Bolingbroke  ? — 
Gardener,  for  telling  me  these  news  of  woe*. 
Pray  Crod,  the  plants  thou  graft'st  may  never  grow. 

lEa^eunt  Queen  and  Ladies. 

Gard.  Poor  queen !  so  that  thy  state  might  be  no 
worse, 
I  would  my  skill  were  subject  to  thy  curse. 
Here  did  she  fall  a  tear';  here,  in  this  place, 
ril  set  a  bank  of  rue,  sour  herb  of  grace': 
Rue,  even  for  ruth,  here  shortly  shall  be  seen. 
In  the  remembrance  of  a  weeping  queen. 

[Eseunt. 

'  —  for  telliDg  me  tbesb  news  of  woe,]  So  the  quarto,  1697-  It  was  sab- 
Beqnently  printed  **  tku  news  f^  yet  in  the  second  line  of  the  speech  of  the  gar- 
dener, just  aboTO,  we  meet  with  **ihfa6  news"  in  the  folio,  1623. 

'  Here  did  she  fall  a  tear ;]  This  is  the  reading  of  the  quarto,  16979  uid, 
doubtless,  the  language  of  Shakespeare.  The  later  quartos  and  folios  substitute 
drop  for  **  fall."    In  Othello,  A.  iv.  sc.  1,  we  have  a  corresponding  expression, 

**  Each  drop  sheybfl!*  would  prove  a  crocodile." 
So  in  «  The  Comedy  of  Errors,"  Vol.  it  p.  131, 

— : — **  as  easy  may'st  thou/i0 
A  drop  of  water." 
And  in  **  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,"  Vol.  iL  p.  457,  we  meet  with,  ^  her 
nuntle  she  did  faU/*    It  would  be  easy  to  point  out  other  instances  in  which 
Shakespeare  uses  to  fall  as  a  verb  active. 

'  I'U  set  a  bank  of  &vb,  sour  herb  of  grace :]  ^  Rue"  was  often  called  **  herb 
of  grace"  by  our  old  writers  ;  but  Shakespeare's  authority  on  the  point  is  suffi- 
cient We  have  it  mentioned  as  <<  herb  of  grace"  only  m  <<  All's  Well  that  Ends 
WeU,"  VoL  iu.  p.  295 ;  and  in  "^  Hamlet,"  Act  iv.  sc.  5,  it  is  introduced  by  both 
DBmes :  *<  There's  rue  for  you,  and  here's  some  for  me  :  we  may  call  it  keiit  of 
9ra«e  o'  Sundays."    It  was  frequently  termed  herh^raoe  for  brevity. 
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ACT  IV.    SCENE  I. 
London.     Westminster  HaU^ 

The  Lords  spiritual  on  the  right  side  of  the  Throne ;  the 
Lords  temporal  on  the  10;  the  Commons  6dow.  Enter 

BOLINOBROKEy  AUMEHIB,  SUBRET,  NORTHUMBER- 
LAND, Percy,  Fitzwater,  another  Lord^  the  Bishop 
of  Carlisle^  the  Abbot  of  Westminster^  and  Attendants. 
Officers  behinds  with  Baoot. 

Bding.  Call  forth  Bagot. — 
Now,  Bagot,  freely  speak  thy  mind, 
What  thou  dost  know  of  noble  Gloster's  death ; 
Who  wrought  it  with  the  king,  and  who  performed 
The  bloody  office  of  his  timeless  end. 

Bagot.  Then  set  before  my  face  the  lord  Aumerle. 

Bding.  Cousin,  stand  forth,    and    look    upon   that 
man. 

Bagot.  My  lord  Aumerle,  I  know  your  daring  tongue 
Scorns  to  unsay  what  once  it  hath  delivered. 
In  that  dead  time  when  Gloster's  death  was  plotted, 
I  heard  you  say, — ^^  Is  not  my  arm  of  length. 
That  reacheth  from  the  restful  English  court. 
As  far  as  Calais,  to  mine  uncle's  head  ?" 
Amongst  much  other  talk,  that  very  time, 
I  heard  you  say,  that  you  had  rather  refuse 
The  offer  of  an  hundred  thousand  crowns. 
Than  Bolingbroke's  return  to  England ; 
Adding  withal,  how  blest  this  land  would  be 
In  this  your  cousin's  death. 

Aum.  Princes,  and  noble  lords, 

*  WKmuNBTBa  HalL]  «  The  rebnOding  of  Westminster  lUl,  (aajs  Makme,) 
which  Richard  had  begnn  in  1387,  being  finished  in  1309,  the  first  meeting  of 
parliament  in  the  new  edifice  was  for  the  purpose  of  deposing  him.*'  The  old 
brief  stage-direetion  is, «  Enter  Bolingbroke  with  the  Lords  to  Pariiamoit." 
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What  answer  shall  I  make  to  this  hase  man  ? 
Shall  I  so  much  dishonour  mj  &ir  stars^ 
On  equal  tenns  to  gi^e  him  chastisement^? 
Either  I  inust»  or  have  mine  honour  soiled 
With  the  attainder  of  his  slanderotts  Hps. — 
There  is  my  gage,  the  manual  seal  of  death, 
That  marks  thee  out  for  hell :  I  say,  thou  tiest, 
And  will  maintain  what  thou  hast  said  is  hiae 
In  thy  heart-hlood,  though  heing  all  too  hase 
To  stain  the  temper  of  my  knightly  sword. 

BoUng.  Bagot,  forhear :  thou  shalt  not  take  it  up. 
Aum.  Excepting  one,  I  would  he  were  the  best 
In  all  this  presence,  that  hath  mov^d  me  so. 

F'itz.  If  that  thy  yalour  stand  on  sympathy, 
There  is  my  gage,  Aumeiie,  in  gage  to  thine. 
By  that  fair  sim  which  shows  me  where  thou  stand'st, 
I  heard  thee  say,  and  vauntingly  thou  ^)ak'st  it, 
That  thou  wert  cause  of  noble  Gloster's  death. 
K  thou  deny'st  it  twenty  times,  thou  liest ; 
And  I  will  turn  thy  falsehood  to  thy  heart. 
Where  it  was  forged,  with  my  rapier's  pomt 

Aum.  Thou  dar'st  not,  coward,  live  to  see  that  day. 
Fitz.  Now,  by  my  soul,  I  would  it  were  this  hour. 
Aum.  Fitzwater,  thou  art  damn'd  to  hell  iot  this. 
Percy.  Aumerle,  thou  liest ;  his  honour  is  as  true 
In  this  appeal,  as  thou  art  all  unjust ; 
And,  that  thou  art  so,  there  I  throw  my  gage, 
To  prove  it  on  thee  to  th'  extremest  point 
Of  mortal  breathing.     Seize  it  if  thou  dar'st. 

Aum.  And  if  I  do  not,  may  my  hands  rot  0% 
And  never  brandish  more  revengeful  steel 
Over  the  glittering  helmet  of  my  foe  ! 

\LoTd,  I  task  the  earth  to  the  like,  forsworn  Au- 
merle*; 

*  On  equal  terms  to  give  bim  chaatisemeot !]     The  quarto  of  1607  has  tk&m ; 
tiiat  of  1608,  My ;  and  the  quarUw  of  1608  and  1616,  with  the  folioa,  read  "  him.'' 

*  [I  task  the  earth  to  the  lil^e,  foiswom  Amnerle ;]    This  and  the  seven  next 
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And  spur  thee  on  with  full  as  many  lies 
As  may  be  hoUa'd  in  thy  treacherous  ear 
From  sun  to  sun.     There  is  my  honour's  pawn : 
Engage  it  to  the  trial,  if  thou  dar'st. 

Aum.  Who  sets  me  else  ?  by  heaven.  111  throw  at 
all*. 
I  have  a  thousand  spirits  in  one  breast, 
To  answer  twenty  thousand  such  as  you.] 

Surrey.  My  lord  Fitzwater,  I  do  remember  well 
The  very  time  Aumerle  and  you  did  talk. 

Fitz.  Tis  very  true':  you  were  in  presence  then; 
And  you  can  witness  with  me  this  is  true. 

Surrey.  As  false,  by  heaven,  as  heaven  itself  is  true. 

Fitz.  Surrey,  thou  liest. 

Surrey.  Dishonourable  boy ! 

That  lie  shall  lie  so  heavy  on  my  sword. 
That  it  shall  render  vengeance  and  revenge. 
Till  thou,  the  lie-giver,  and  that  lie,  do  lie 
In  earth  as  quiet  as  thy  &ther's  scull. 
In  proof  whereof,  there  is  my  honour's  pawij : 
Engage  it  to  the  trial,  if  thou  dar'st. 

Fitz.  How  fondly  dost  thou  spur  a  forward  horse ! 
If  I  dare  eat,  or  drink,  or  breathe,  or  live, 
I  dare  meet  Surrey  in  a  wilderness. 
And  spit  upon  him,  whilst  I  say  he  lies, 
And  lies,  and  lies.     There  is  my  bond  of  faith. 
To  tie  thee  to  my  strong  correction. 
As  I  intend  to  thrive  in  this  new  world, 

lines,  aro  only  in  the  quarto  editions,  in  the  three  last  of  which  the  reading  is,  ''I 
take  the  earth,"  &c.  The  expression  is  difficult,  and  the  explanation  nnoertain ; 
hut  the  lord  may  mean  that  he  tadu  the  earthy  when  he  throws  down  the  weight 
of  his  gage  upon  it.  The  mere  circumstance  that  "  1  take  the  earth"  was  sob- 
stituted  for  ^I  task  the  earth"  in  1598,  seems  to  show  that  even  then  the  phnse 
was  not  understood.  Steevens  quoted  the  following  line  from  Warner's  '^Albion's 
England,"  book  iii.  e.  IG,  a  poem  first  printed  in  1686  :— 
'*  Lo  1  here  my  gage  (he  ten^d  his  gloye)  thou  know'st  the  victor's  meed." 
'  Who  sets  me  else  f  by  heaven,  I'll  throw  at  alL]  Expressions  used  in 
games  with  dice. 

'  'Tis  very  true  ;]   Thus  the  quartos  :  the  folio  has,  saperfluonsly,  **  My  kri^ 
'tis  very  true." 
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Aninerle  is  guilty  of  my  true  appeal : 
Besides,  I  heard  the  banished  Norfolk  say, 
That  thou,  Aumerle,  didst  send  two  of  thy  men 
To  execute  the  noble  duke  at  Calais. 

Aum.  Some  honest  Christian  trust  me  with  a  gage. 
That  Norfolk  lies,  here  do  I  throw  down  this", 
If  he  may  be  repeal'd  to  try  his  honour. 

Boling.  These  differences  shall  all  rest  under  gage, 
Till  Norfolk  be  repeal'd :  repeal'd  he  shall  be, 
And,  though  mine  enemy,  restor'd  again 
To  all  his  lands  and  signories.     When  he's  retum'd. 
Against  Aumerle  we  will  enforce  bis  trial. 

Bishop.  That  honourable  day  shall  ne'er  be  seen. 
Many  a  time  hath  banish'd  Norfolk  fought 
For  Jesu  Christ  in  glorious  Christian  field. 
Streaming  the  ensign  of  the  Christian  cross 
Against  black  pagans,  Turks,  and  Saracens ; 
And  toil'd  with  works  of  war,  retired  himself 
To  Italy,  and  there,  at  Venice,  gave 
His  body  to  that  pleasant  country's  earth. 
And  his  pure  soul  unto  his  captain  Christ, 
Under  whose  colours  he  had  fought  so  long. 
Bciing.  Why,  bishop,  is  Norfolk  dead  ? 
Bishop.  As  surely  as  I  live,  my  lord  •. 
Baling.  Sweet  peace  conduct  his  sweet  soul  to  the 
bosom 
Of  good  old  Abraham  ! — Lords  appellants. 
Your  differences  shall  all  rest  under  gage. 
Till  we  assign  you  to  your  days  of  trial. 

Enter  York,  attended. 
York.  Great  duke  of  Lancaster,  I  come  to  thee 

*  —  heire  do  I  throw  down  this,]  Steevens  remarks  that  Holinshed  says, 
that  on  this  oeeasum  ^  ho  threw  down  a  Aoocf  that  he  had  horrowed.'' 

*  Ab  8UBSLT  as  I  liTe,  my  lord.]  The  quarto  of  1598  and  all  subsequent 
improasions  hare  ^  As  sure,'*  &c.  Malone  and  other  editors  have,  **  As  wre  as 
I  Uve,"  not  being  aware,  perhiqpe,  of  the  true  reading  in  the  4to,  1507. 
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From  plume-pluck'd  Richard,  who  with  willing  soul 
Adopts  thee  heir,  and  his  high  soeptre  yields 
To  the  possession  of  thy  royal  hand. 
Ascend  his  throne,  descending  now  from  him, — 
And  long  live  Henry,  of  that  name  the  fourth'"! 

Bolififf.  In  Gk>d's  name  Til  ascend  the  regal  throne. 

Bishop.  Marry,  Grod  forbid . — 
Worst  in  this  royal  presence  may  I  speak. 
Yet  best  beseeming  me  to  speak  the  truth. 
Would  God,  that  any  in  this  noble  presence 
Were  enough  noble  to  be  upright  judge 
Of  noble  Richard :  then,  true  nobless  wooM^ 
Learn  him  forbearance  from  so  foul  a  wrong. 
What  subject  can  give  sentence  on  his  king  ? 
And  who  sits  here  that  is  not  Richard's  subject  ? 
Thieyes  are  not  judged  but  they  are  by  to  hear. 
Although  apparent  guilt  be  seen  in  them ; 
And  shall  the  figure  of  God's  majesty, 
His  captain,  steward,  deputy  elect. 
Anointed,  crowned,  planted  many  year% 
Be  judg'd  by  subject  and  inferior  breath. 
And  he  himself  not  present  ?    O !  forfend  it,  God^ 
That,  in  a  Christian  climate,  souls  refin'd 
Should  show  so  heinous,  black,  obscene  a  deed ! 
I  speak  to  subjects,  and  a  subject  speaks^ 
Stirr'd  up  by  God  thus  boldly  for  his  king. 
My  lord  of  Hereford  here,  whom  you  call  king. 
Is  a  foul  traitor  to  proud  Hereford's  king ; 
And  if  you  crown  him,  let  me  prophe^ 
The  blood  of  English  shall  manure  the  ground. 
And  future  ages  groan  for  this  foul  act : 


>•  And  kmg  live  Henry,  of  that  name  the  fourth !]  Thus  the  foli« :  the  qnrtiw, 
leBB  harmoniously,  **  And  long  live  Henry,  fourth  of  thai  name.** 

>  — then  true  noblbss  would]  So  the  quarto,  1507f  u>d  so  the  Terse  reqairei. 
All  the  other  quartos  and  foUoe  have  nobUmemf  which  aome  modem  editora  fasTc 
followed,  aasertuig  that  all  the  old  copies  read  noblentn.  They  evidently  nercr 
saw  the  ftxat  4to. 

>  O  !  forfend  it,  God,]  The  foUo,  1623,  m  oppositiia  to  all  the  quartos,  fais 
«/ofWrf  it,  God." 
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Peace  shaU  go  sleep  with  Turks  and  infidels, 
And  in  this  sest  of  peace  tumultuous  wais 
ShaU  kin  i¥ith  kin,  and  kind  with  kind  confound ; 
Disorder,  horror,  fear,  and  mutiny. 
Shall  here  inhabit,  and  this  land  be  calFd 
The  field  of  Golgotha,  and  dead  men's  sculls. 
P !  if  you  raise'  this  house  against  this  house, 
It  will  the  woefollest  division  prove. 
That  ever  fell  upon  this  cursed  earth. 
Prevent  it,  resist  it,  let  it  not  be  so*, 
Lest  child,  child's  children,  cry  against  you — ^woe ! 
North.  Well  have  you  azguM,  sir;   and,  for  your 
pains. 
Of  capital  treason  we  arrest  you  here. — 
My  lord  of  Westminster,  be  it  your  charge 
To  keep  him  safely  till  his  day  of  trial. 
May  it  please  you,  lords,  to  grant  the  commons'  snit*. 
Boling.  Fetch  hither  Richard,  tiiat  in  common  view 

He  may  surrender :  so  we  shall  proceed 

Without  suspicion'. 

York,  I  wiU  be  his  conduct.         [Esit. 

BoUng.  Lords,  you  that  here  are  under  our  arrest, 

Procure  your  sureties  for  your  days  of  answer.— 

Little  are  we  beholding  to  your  love,     [To  the  Bishop. 

And  little  look  for  at  your  helping  hands. 

Be-enter  York,  mth  King  Richard,  and  Officers  bearing 

the  CrowTiy  8fc, 

K.  Bich.  Alack  !  why  am  I  sent  for  to  a  king. 


n 


'  O,  if  70a  RAU»— ]    TIm  folio,  mir;  all  the  quartos,  **  raise.' 

*  I^erent  it,  resist  it,  let  it  Dot  be  so,]  This  Ifaie,  were  we  authorised  so  to 
alter  it,  wobM  read  better,  **  Pl«Tent,  resist  it,  lei  it  not  be  so."  The  folio,  1823, 
makes  it  worse  than  in  the  4to.  editions,  by  printing,  **  Prevent  it,  resist  it,  and 
let  it  not  be  so." 

*  Maj  it  please  yoa^  lords,  to  grant  the  eommons'  suit.]  This  line,  and  what 
fellows  to  the  Ime,  *^  That  rise  thus  nimbly  by  a  troe  kmg's  fall,"  (p.  103,)  were 
first  inserted  in  the  quarto,  1008,  and  eonstitnte  the  '*new  additions"  mentioned 
on  the  tttle*pago.    They  were  included  in  all  subsequent  impressions. 

*  Without  suspicion.]  In  the  quartos  of  1008  and  1016,  this  and  the  two 
pMoeding  lines  are  made  a  continuation  of  the  speeeh  of  Noitiramberiand.  The 
folio,  1023,  first  gave  them  to  Bolingbroke. 
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Before  I  have  shook  off  the  regal  thoughts 

Wherewith  I  reign'd  ?     I  hardly  yet  have  leam'd 

To  insinuate,  flatter,  bow,  and  bend  my  limbs': 

Give  sorrow  leave  a  while  to  tutor  me 

To  this  submission.     Yet  I  well  remember 

The  favours  of  these  men':  were  they  not  mine  ? 

Did  they  not  sometime  cry.  All  hail !  to  me  ? 

So  Judas  did  to  Christ ;  but  he,  in  twelve, 

Found  truth  in  all,  but  one:  I,  in  twelve  thousand, 

none. 
God  save  the  king ! — ^Will  no  man  say,  amen  ? 
Am  I  both  priest  and  clerk  ?  well  then,  amen. 
God  save  the  king !  although  I  be  not  he ; 
And  yet,  amen,  if  heaven  do  think  him  me. — 
To  do  what  service  am  I  sent  for  hither  ? 

York,  To  do  that  oflSce  of  thine  own  good  will. 
Which  tired  majesty  did  make  thee  offer ; 
The  resignation  of  thy  state  and  crown 
To  Harry  Bolingbroke. 

jfiT.  Rich.  Give  me  the  crown. — ^Here,  cousin',  seize 

the  crown ; 
Here,  cousin,  on  this  side  my  hand,  and  on  that  side, 

yours. 
Now  is  this  golden  crown  like  a  deep  well. 
That  owes  two  buckets'',  filling  one  another ; 
The  emptier  ever  dancing  in  the  air. 
The  other  down,  unseen,  and  fiill  of  water : 
That  bucket  down,  and  full  of  tears,  am  T, 
Drinking  my  grief,  whilst  you  mount  up  on  high. 
Bding.  I  thought  you  had  been  willing  to  resign. 
K.  Rich.  My  crown,  I  am ;  but  still  my  grie&  are 

mine. 


'  — and  bend  my  umbs  :]    The  x«ftding  of  the  fdio  alone  is  ftiMe. 

'  The  FATOUBS  of  these  men  :]  t.  e.  the  comnUmamoei.  See  Vol.  iu.  p.  961, 
noted. 

*  Gire  me  the  crown. — Here,  eoosin,]  These  words  are  only  m  the  folio^ 
1023,  and  in  the  subsequent  impressions  of  the  same  Tolume. 

>•  That  own  two  bncfcets— ]  t.  e.  omit.  See  VoL  iL  p.  4S,  &e.  ;  ilL  p^  S54, 
&e. 
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You  may  my  glories  and  my  state  depose, 
But  not  my  griefs :  still  am  I  king  of  those. 

Bciing.  Part  of  your  cares  you  give  me  with  your 
crown. 

K.  Rich.  Your  cares  set  up  do  not  pluck  my  cares 
down. 
My  care  is  loss  of  care,  by  old  care  done ; 
Your  care  is  gain  of  care,  by  new  care  won : 
The  cares  I  give,  I  have,  though  given  away ; 
They  tend  the  crown,  yet  still  with  me  they  stay. 

Boling.  Are  you  contented  to  resign  the  crown  ? 

K.  Rich.  Ay,  no ; — ^no,  ay ; — ^for  I  must  nothing  be ; 
Therefore  no  no,  for  I  resign  to  thee. 
Now  mark  me  how  I  will  undo  myself. — 
I  give  this  heavy  weight  from  off  my  head, 
And  this  imwieldy  sceptre  from  my  hand. 
The  pride  of  kingly  sway  from  out  my  heart : 
With  mine  own  tears  I  wash  away  my  balm. 
With  mine  own  hands  I  give  away  my  crown. 
With  mine  own  tongue  deny  my  sacred  state, 
With  mine  own  breath  release  all  duties,  rites': 
All  pomp  and  majesty  I  do  forswear ; 
My  manors,  rents,  revenues,  I  forego ; 
My  acts,  decrees,  and  statutes,  I  deny : 
God  pardon  all  oaths  that  are  broke  to  me  ! 
God  keep  all  vows  unbroke  that  swear  to  thee^' 
Make  me,  that  nothing  have,  with  nothing  griev'd, 
And  thou  with  all  pleased,  that  hast  all  achiev'd ! 
Long  may'st  thou  live  in  Richard's  seat  to  sit, 
And  soon  lie  Richard  in  an  earthy  pit ! 
God  save  king  Henry,  unking'd  Richard  says. 
And  send  him  many  years  of  sunshine  days  ! — 
What  more  remains  ? 

>  —  releaae  all  dutibb,  bites  :]  The  folio,  1623^  has  it  ''  release  all  diOeout 
oatki  .**'  this  can  hardly  be  correct^  because  Richard  afterwards  mentions  *<  oaths" 
as  broken  to  him  :  they  would  not  have  been  broken  if  he  had  released  them. 

>  —  TBAT  8WBAR  to  thee  !]  The  folio»  less  forcibly,  but,  perhaps,  more  cor- 
rectly, "ttre  made  to  thee.'' 
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North.  No  more,  but  that  yoa  read 

[Offering  a  paper. 
These  accusationfii  and  these  grievous  crimes. 
Committed  by  your  person,  and  your  followers. 
Against  the  state  and  profit  of  this  land ; 
That,  by  confessing  them,  the  souls  of  men 
May  deem  that  you  are  worthily  deposed. 

K.  Rich.  Must  I  do  so?  and  must  I  ravel  out 
My  weaVd  up  folly  ?    Gentle  Northumberland, 
If  thy  offences  were  upon  record, 
Would  it  not  shame  thee,  in  so  hit  a  troop. 
To  read  a  lecture  of  them  ?    If  thou  would'st, 
There  should*st  thou  find  one  heinous  article. 
Containing  the  deposing  of  a  king. 
And  cracking  the  strong  warrant  of  an  oath, 
Mark'd  with  a  blot,  damn'd  in  the  book  of  heaven* — 
Nay,  all  of  you,  that  stand  and  look  upon  me'. 
Whilst  that  my  wretchedness  doth  bait  myself 
Though  some  of  you,  with  Pilate,  wash  your  hands. 
Showing  an  outward  pity ;  yet  you  Pilates 
Have  here  delivered  me  to  my  sour  cross. 
And  water  cannot  wash  away  your  sin. 

North.  My  lord,  dispatch :  read  o*er  these  articles. 

K.  Rich.  Mine  eyes  are  full  of  tears,  I  cannot  see; 
And  yet  salt  water  blinds  them  not  so  mudi. 
But  they  can  see  a  sort  of  traitors  here\ 
Nay,  if  I  turn  mine  eyes  upon  myself 
I  find  myself  a  traitor  with  the  rest ; 
For  I  have  given  here  my  soul's  consult. 
To  undeck  the  pompous  body  of  a  king ; 
Made  glory  base,  and  sovereignty  a  dav6\ 

*  Nay,  ALL  of  yon,  that  stand  and  look  upon  me,]  Hie  qnaztoa  gire  HhiM 
line  imperfectly  as  foUowi,  wte  having,  prohably,  dropped  ov( : — 

**  Nay,  of  yon  that  stand  and  look  npon.** 

*  But  they  ean  see  a  tma  of  traiton  here.]  I. «.  a  Mtapoay  of  ifailots.  The 
use  of  the  word  in  this  sense  is  extremely  oommon  in  Shakespeare  and  Ins  eon- 
tempcMvries.    See  VoL  iL  p.  487,  note  8. 

*  Made  gkry  base,  ah  d  aonmn&gOitj  a  slave,]  So  the  qiarloa  d  1608  and 
1615.    The  folio  misprints  it  <*  a  soTereignty,"  Ac 
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Proad  majesty  a  subgect ;  state  a  peasant. 

North.  My  lord, — 

K.  Mich.  No  lord  of  thine,  thou  haught,  insulting 
man', 
Nor  no  man's  lord :  I  have  no  name,  no  title, 
No,  not  that  name  was  given  me  at  the  font, 
But  'tis  usurp'd. — Alack,  the  faeayy  day ! 
That  I  have  worn  so  many  winters  out. 
And  know  not  now  what  name  to  call  myself. 
O !  that  I  were  a  mockery  king  of  8im»w, 
Standing  before  the  sun  of  Bolingbroke, 
To  melt  myself  away  in  wat»  drops ! — 
Grood  king, — great  king, — and  yet  not  greatly  good. 
An  if  my  name  be  sterling  yet  in  England  ^ 
Let  it  command  a  mirror  hither  strai^t, 
That  it  may  show  me  what  a  face  I  have. 
Since  it  is  bankrupt  of  his  majesty. 

Bolinff.  Go  some  of  you,  and  fetch  a  looking-glass. 

\^£jnt  an  Attendant. 

North.  Read  o^er  this  paper,  while  the  glass  doth 
come. 

K.  Bich.  Fiend !  thou  torment'st  me  ere  I  come  to 
hell. 

Boling.  Urge  it  no  more,  my  lord  Northumberland. 

North.  Hie  ccmunons  will  not  then  be  satisfied. 

K.  Rich.  l%ey  shall  be  satisfied :  I'll  read  enough. 
When  I  do  see  the  very  book  indeed. 
Where  all  my  sins  are  writ,  and  that's — myself. 

Re-enter  Attendant  with  a  Glass. 
Give  me  the  glass,  and  therein  will  I  read*. — 

•  —  thoa  HAUOBT,  insulting  mm,]  The  adjectire  "  hanght "  was  nearly  in  as 
eoaniMm  «se  as  ktmgktf.  We  meet  with  it  in  l^enser  and  Mariowe,  and  down  to 
the  time  of  Milton. 

'  An  if  my  name  be  sterling  yet  in  England,]  This  is  the  reading  of  the  two 
qvartos  :  the  fotio  altered  "  name  "  to  wordy  bnt  without  neoessity,  or  even  pro- 
priety, as  the  King  has  jnst  been  talking  about  his  name,  and  now  wishes  to 
see  If  h  yet  hare  power  to  eommand  a  mimr  to  be  brooght. 

*  —  and  therein  will  I  read.— >]  These  necessaiy  words  are  firrt  found  in 
the  folio,  16S3. 
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No  deeper  wrinkles  yet  ?     Hath  sorrow  struck 

So  many  blows  upon  this  face  of  mine. 

And  made  no  deeper  wounds  ? — O,  flattering  glass ! 

Like  to  my  followers  in  prosperity. 

Thou  dost  beguile  me'.     Was  this  &ce  the  face, 

That  every  day  under  his  household  roof 

Did  keep  ten  thousand  men  ?     Was  this  the  face, 

That  like  the  sun  did  make  beholders  wink*? 

Was  this  the  hce^  that  fac'd  so  many  follies, 

And  was  at  last  out-£Gu;'d  by  Bolingbroke  ? 

A  brittle  glory  shineth  in  this  hce : 

As  brittle  as  the  glory  is  the  face ; 

[Dashes  the  Glass  against  the  ground. 
For  there  it  is,  crack'd  in  a  hundred  shivers. — 
Mark,  silent  king,  the  moral  of  this  sport : 
How  soon  my  sorrow  hath  destroyed  my  £ace. 

Bding.  The  shadow  of  your  sorrow  hath  destroyed 
The  shadow  of  your  face. 

K.  Rich.  Say  that  again. 

The  shadow  of  my  sorrow  ?     Ha !  let's  see : — 
lis  very  true,  my  grief  lies  all  within ; 
And  these  external  manners  of  lament 
Are  merely  shadows  to  the  unseen  grief. 
That  swells  with  silence  in  the  tortur'd  soul ; 
There  lies  the  substance':  and  I  thank  thee,  king. 
For  thy  great  bounty,  that  not  only  giv'st 
Me  cause  to  wail,  but  teachest  me  the  way 
How  to  lament  the  cause.     I'll  beg  one  boon. 
And.  then  begone  and  trouble  you  no  more. 
Shall  I  obtain  it>? 

Baling.  Name  it,  fair  cousin. 

*  Thoa  dost  begnile  me.]    Not  ia  either  of  the  quartoe.    In  tbe  aune  line  the 
quartos  read,  ^  Was  this  the  face !" 

I  Was  this  the  face, 

That  like  the  sun  did  make  beholders  wink  f  ]    This  passage  was  also  added 
in  the  folio. 

'  There  lies  the  substance :]   These  words  ace  from  the  folio,  as  well  as  "  For 
thy  great  bounty,"  in  the  next  line. 

*  Shall  I  obtain  it  1]     Not  m  the  quartos. 
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K.  Rich.  Fair  cousin !  I  am  greater  than  a  king^; 
For,  when  I  was  a  king,  my  flatterers 
Were  then  but  subjects ;  being  now  a  subject, 
I  have  a  king  here  to  my  flatterer. 
Being  so  great,  I  have  no  need  to  beg. 
Bding.  Yet  ask. 
K.  Hich.  And  shall  I  have  it  ? 
Boling.  You  shalL 

K.  Rich.  Why  then  give  me  leave  to  go. 
Boling.  Whither? 
K.  Rich.  Whither  you  will,  so  I  were  from  your 

sights. 
Boling.  Go,  some  of  you ;  convey  him  to  the  Tower. 
K.  Rich.  O,  good!    Convey? — Conveyers  are  you 
alP, 
That  rise  thus  nimbly  by  a  true  king's  fiill  \ 

[Eseunt  K.  Richaed,  and  Guard. 
Boling.  On  Wednesday  next  we  solemnly  set  down 
Our  coronation :  lords,  prepare  yourselves^. 

\Exeunt  all  but  the  Abbot,  Bishop  of  Caelisle,  and 
Aumeele. 
Abbot.  A  woeful  pageant  have  we  here  beheld. 
Bishop.  The  woe*s  to  come :  the  children  yet  unborn 
Shall  feel  this  day  as  sharp  to  them  as  thorn. 

^  Fair  oousiii  I  I  am  g;reater  than  a  king  ;]  The  qnartoe  read,  ^  Fair  Coz  I 
wky  I  am,"  &e.  Bolingbroke's  words  were  **  fair  oousin,"  which,  it  is  obvious, 
the  king  ought  to  repeat 

*  O,  good  !  Convey  I — Conveyers  are  you  all,]  To  **  convey,**  "  conveyer,'* 
and  "  oonyeyanoer  "  were,  in  Shakespeare's  time,  words  of  double  meaning.  To 
''conrey  "  meant  to  cheat  and  defraud,  or,  more  strictly,  to  pick  pockets  ;  and 
''conveyers"  and  ** conveyancers "  were  not  only  lawyers,  but  persons  who 
practised  these  tricks  of  sleight  of  hand. 

•  That  rise  thus  nhnbly  by  a  true  king*s  fall.]  This  is  the  Uust  line  of  the 
**  new  additions,"  which  first  appeared  in  the  quarto,  1608,  and  afterwards  in 
the  quarto,  1615,  and  in  the  folios. 

'  On  Wednesday  next  we  solemnly  set  down 
Our  coronation :  lords,  prepare  yourselves.]    The  quartos  of  1697  vid  1698 
read  : — 

''  Let  it  be  so  :  and  lo  t  on  Wednesday  next 
We  solemnly  proclaim  our  coronation  : 
Lords,  be  ready  all." 
The  change  was  in  part  rendered  necessary  by  the  <'  new  additions." 

VOL.  IV.  O 
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Aum.  You  holy  dergymen,  is  thero  no  plot 
To  rid  the  realm  of  this  pernicious  blot  ? 

Abbot   My   lord,   before  I  freely  speak  my  mind 
herein. 
You  shall  not  only  take  the  sacrament 
To  bury  mine  intents,  but  also  to  effect 
Whatever  I  shall  happen  to  devise. 
I  see  your  brows  are  full  of  discontent^ 
Your  hearts  of  sorrow,  and  your  eyes  of  tears : 
Come  home  with  me  to  supper ;  I  will  lay 
A  plot»  shall  show  us  all  a  merry  day.  [ExeunL 


ACT  V.    SCENE  I. 
London.    A  Street  leading  to  the  Tower. 

Enter  Queen,  and  Attendants. 

Queen.  This  way  the  king  will  come:  this  is  the 
way 
To  Julius  Caesar's  ill-erected  tower. 
To  whose  flint  bosom  my  condemned  lord 
Is  doom'd  a  prisoner  by  proud  Bolingbroke. 
Here  let  us  rest,  if  this  rebellious  earth 
Have  any  resting  for  her  true  king's  queen. 

Enter  King  Richard,  and  Guard. 

But  soft,  but  see,  or  rather  do  not  see, 

My  fair  rose  wither :  yet  look  up,  behold, 

That  you  in  pity  may  dissolve  to  dew. 

And  wash  him  fresh  again  with  true-love  tears. — 

Ah !  thou,  the  model  where  old  Troy  did  stand ; 

Thou  map  of  honour ;  thou  king  Richard's  tomb, 

And  not  king  Richard ;  thou  most  beauteous  inn, 
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Why  should  hard-fevoar'd  grief  he  lodg'd  in  thee, 
When  triumph  is  hecome  an  alehouse  guest  ? 

K.  Rich.  Join  not  with  grief,  fair  woman,  do  not  so. 
To  make  my  end  too  sadden :  learn,  good  soul. 
To  think  our  former  state  a  happy  dream ; 
From  which  awak'd,  the  truth  of  what  we  are 
Shows  us  but  this.     I  am  sworn  brother,  sweet, 
To  grim  necessity ;  and  he  and  I 
Will  keep  a  league  till  death.     Hie  thee  to  France, 
And  cloister  thee  in  some  religious  house : 
Our  holy  lives  must  win  a  new  world's  crown. 
Which  our  pro&ne  hours  here  have  stricken  down*. 

Queen.  What !  is  my  Richard  both  in  shape  and  mind 
Transform'd  and  weakened  ?     Hath  Bolingbroke 
Depos'd  thine  intellect  ?  hath  he  been  in  thy  heart  ? 
The  lion,  dying,  thrusteth  forth  his  paw. 
And  wounds  the  earth,  if  nothing  else,  with  rage 
To  be  o'erpower'd ;  and  wilt  thou,  pupil-like. 
Take  thy  correction  mildly  ?  kiss  the  rod. 
And  fawn  on  rage  with  base  humility. 
Which  art  a  lion,  and  a  king  of  beasts*  ? 

K.  Rich.   A  king  of  beasts,  indeed ;    if  aught  but 
beasts, 
I  had  been  still  a  happy  king  of  men. 
Good  sometimes  queen,  prepare  thee  hence  for  France : 
Think  I  am  dead ;  and  that  even  here  thou  tak'st, 
As  from  my  death-bed,  my  last  living  leave. 
In  winter's  tedious  nights  sit  by  the  fire 
With  good  old  folks,  and  let  them  tell  thee  tales 
Of  woeful  ages  long  ago  betid ; 
And,  ere  thou  bid  good  night,  to  quit  their  grief. 
Tell  thou  the  lamentable  tale  of  meS 

* 

'  —  hare  stbickbn  down.]    So  the  folioB.    The  quartog  read  *<  Ihrown  down," 

which  might  be  measure  if  tkrowm  were  read  as  two  syllables,  as  it  was  formerly 

often  spelt,  ihvwen. 

*  —  and  ▲  king  of  beasts  f  ]     The  quarto  has  *^  and  Ike  king  of  beasts." 

'  Tell  then  the  lamentable  talk  of  me,]    This  is  the  reading  of  every  quarto, 

1597,  IfiOS,  1608,  and  1615,  and  it  accords  with  what  has  beea  previously  said 

o2 
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And  send  the  hearers  weeping  to  their  beds. 
For  why,  the  senseless  brands  will  sympathize 
The  heavy  accent  of  thy  moving  tongue. 
And  in  compassion  weep  the  fire  out ; 
And  some  will  mourn  in  ashes,  some  coal-black. 
For  the  deposing  of  a  rightful  king. 

Efder  Northumberland,  attended. 

North.  My  lord,  the  mind  of  Bolingbroke  is  chang'd: 
You  must  to  Pomfret,  not  unto  the  Tower. — 
And,  madam,  there  is  order  ta'en  for  you : 
With  all  swift  speed  you  must  away  to  France. 

K.  Rich.  Northumberland,  thou  ladder,  wherewithal 
The  mounting  Bolingbroke  ascends  my  throne. 
The  time  shall  not  be  many  hours  of  age 
More  than  it  is,  ere  foul  sin  gathering  head 
Shall  break  into  corruption.     Thou  shalt  think. 
Though  he  divide  the  realm,  and  give  thee  hal^ 
It  is  too  little,  helping  him  to  all : 
He  shall  think,  that  thou,  which  knowest  the  way 
To  plant  unrightful  kings,  wilt  know  again. 
Being  ne'er  so  little  urg'd,  another  way 
To  pluck  him  headlong  from  the  usurped  throne. 
The  love  of  wicked  friends  converts  to  fear ; 
That  fear  to  hate ;  and  hate  turns  one,  or  both. 
To  worthy  danger  and  deserved  death. 

North.  My  guilt  be  on  my  head,  and  there  an  end. 
Take  leave,  and  part,  for  you  must  part  forthwith. 

K.  Rich.  Doubly  divorc'd ! — ^Bad  men,  ye  violate 
A  twofold  marriage ;  'twixt  my  crown  and  me. 
And  then,  betwixt  me  and  my  married  wife. — 
Let  me  unkiss  the  oath  'twixt  thee  and  me ; 
And  yet  not  so,  for  with  a  kiss  'twas  made. — 
Part  us,  Northumberland :     I  towards  the  north, 

about  narratiiig  "  tales."    The  folio  printi/ci^  but  eridentljr  with  lome  Vm  of 
foree,  m  well  as  of  ooriectuese. 
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Where  shiyering  cold  and  sickness  pines  the  clime ; 
My  wife  to  France*:  from  whence,  set  forth  in  pomp, 
She  came  adorned  hither  like  sweet  Maj, 
Sent  back  like  Hallowmas,  or  shortest  of  day. 

Queen.  And  must  we  be  divided  ?  must  we  part  ? 

K.  Hick.  Ay,  hand  from  hand,  my  love,  and  heart 
from  heart. 

Queen.  Banish  us  both,  and  send  the  king  with  me. 

North.  That  were  some  love,  but  little  policy*. 

Queen.  Then  whither  he  goes,  thither  let  me  go. 

JT.  Hich.  So  two,  together  weeping,  make  one  woe. 
Weep  thou  for  me  in  France,  I  for  thee  here ; 
Better  far  ofi^  than  near,  be  ne'er  the  near. 
Go  ;  count  thy  way  with  sighs,  I  mine  with  groans. 

Queen.  So  longest  way  shall  have  the  longest  moans. 

K.  Mich.  Twice  for  one  step  I'll  groan,  the  way  being 
short. 
And  piece  the  way  out  with  a  heavy  heart. 
Come,  come,  in  wooing  sorrow  let's  be  brief, 
Since,  wedding  it,  there  is  such  length  in  grief. 
One  kiss  shall  stop  our  mouths,  and  dumbly  part : 
Thus  give  I  mine,  and  thus  take  I  thy  heart. 

[7%^  kiss. 

Queen.  Give  me  mine  own  again;   'twere  no  good 
part, 
To  take  on  me  to  keep,  and  kill  thy  heart. 

l^They  kiss  again. 
So,  now  I  have  mine  own  again,  begone, 
That  I  may  strive  to  kill  it  with  a  groan. 

K.  Mich.    We  make   woe  wanton  with  this  fond 
delay: 
Once  more,  adieu ;  the  rest  let  sorrow  say.       [^Ea;eunt. 


'  My  wiFB  to  France :]  All  the  quartos  have  *^  wife  :'*  the  folio,  1023,  queen. 
Sbe  was  no  longer  qtieen,  and  Richard  just  hefore  calla  her  **  wife.** 

*  That  were  some  love,  &c.]  The  quartoe  give  this  speech  to  the  king.  It 
is  probably  an  error,  which  the  folio  eorrecta. 
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SCENE  n. 

London.    A  Room  in  the  Duke  of  York's  Palace. 

Enter  York,  and  the  Dtichess, 

Duch.   My  lord,  you  told  ine»  you  would  tell  the 
rest. 
When  weeping  made  you  break  the  story  ofl^ 
Of  our  two  cousins  coining  into  London. 

York.  Where  did  I  leave  ? 

Duch.  At  that  sad  stop,  my  lord. 

Where  rude  misgoyem'd  hands,  from  windows'  tops, 
Threw  dust  and  rubbish  on  king  Richard's  head. 

York.  Then,  as  I  said,  the  duke,  great  Bolingbroke, 
Mounted  upon  a  hot  and  fiery  steed. 
Which  his  aspiring  rider  seem'd  to  know. 
With  slow  but  stately  pace  kept  on  his  course, 
While  all  tongues  cried  —  "God  save  thee,  Boling- 
broke!" 
You  would  have  thought  the  very  windows  spake^ 
So  many  greedy  looks  of  young  and  old 
Through  casements  darted  their  desiring  eyes 
Upon  his  visage ;  and  that  all  the  wails 
With  painted  imagery  had  said  at  once, — 
"  Jesu  preserve  thee !  welcome,  Bolingbroke !" 
Whilst  he,  from  one  side  to  the  other  turning, 
Bare-headed,  lower  than  his  proud  steed's  neck, 
Bei^ake  them  thus, — "  I  thank  you,  countrymen :" 
And  thus  still  doing,  thus  he  pass'd  along. 

Duch.    Alas^  poor  Richard  !     where  rode  he  the 
whilst*? 

York.  As  in  a  theatre,  the  eyes  of  men. 
After  a  well-grac'd  actor  leaves  the  stage, 

*  —  where  bodb  he  the  whilst  1]    This  is  the  nading  of  the  fini  qimio:  tin 
others,  **  where  ridet  he  the  whilst !" 
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Are  idly  bent  on  him  that  enters  next. 

Thinking  his  prattle  to  be  tedious ; 

Even  so,  or  with  much  more  contempt,  men's  eyes 

Did  scowl  on  gentle  Richard^:  no  man  cried,  God  save 

him; 
No  joyful  tongue  gave  him  his  welcome  h<»ne ; 
But  dust  was  thrown  upon  his  sacred  head, 
Which  with  such  gentle  sorrow  he  shook  ofl& 
His  face  still  combating  with  tears  and  smilefif, 
The  badges  of  his  grief  and  patience. 
That  had  not  God,  for  some  strong  purpose,  steelTd 
The  hearts  of  men,  they  must  perforce  have  melted^ 
And  barbarism  itself  have  pitied  him. 
But  heaven  hath  a  hand  in  these  events^ 
To  whose  high  will  we  bound  our  calm  contents. 
To  Bolingbroke  are  we  sworn  subjects  now. 
Whose  state  and  honour  I  for  aye  allow. 

Duch.  Here  comes  my  son  Aumerle. 

York.  Aumerle  that  was ; 

But  that  is  lost  for  being  Richard's  friend. 
And,  madam,  you  must  call  him  Rutland  now. 
I  am  in  parliament  pledge  for  his  truth, 
And  lasting  fealty  to  the  new-made  king. 

Enter  Aumerle. 

Duch.  Welcome,  my  son.    Who  are  the  violets  now. 
That  strew  the  green  lap  of  the  new-come  spring? 

Aum.  Madam,  I  know  not,  nor  I  greatly  care  not : 
God  knows,  I  had  as  lief  be  none,  as  one. 

York.   Well,  bear  you  well  in  this  new  spring  of 
time. 
Lest  you  be  cropped  before  you  come  to  prime. 

*  Did  scowl  on  oxntlb  Richard:]  This  important  epithet  is  wanting  in  the 
folio,  hat  is  found  in  all  the  quartos.  Malone,  who  professed  generally  to  follow 
the  first  edition,  omitted  **  gentle  "  without  notice.  Lines  of  twelve  syllables 
are  of  frequent  occnnenoe  in  Shakeqteare,  and  they  are  more  especially  abun- 
dant in  this  play. 
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What  news  from  Oxford?   hold  those  justs  and  tri- 
umphs*? 

Aum.  For  aught  I  know,  my  lord,  they  do. 

York.  You  will  be  there,  I  know. 

Aum.  If  God  preTent  not ;  I  purpose  so. 

York.  What  seal  is  that,  that  hangs  without  thj 
bosom'? 
Yea,  look'st  thou  pale  ?  let  me  see  the  writing. 

Aum.  My  lord,  'tis  nothing. 

York.  No  matter  then  who  sees  it : 

I  will  be  satisfied,  let  me  see  the  writing. 

Aum.  I  do  beseech  your  grace  to  pardon  me. 
It  is  a  matter  of  small  consequence, 
Which  for  some  reasons  I  would  not  haye  seen. 

York.  Which  for  some  reasons,  sir,  I  mean  to  see. 
I  fear,  I  fear, — 

Duch.  What  should  you  fear  ? 

Tis  nothing  but  some  bond  that  he  is  entered  into 
For  gay  apparel  'gainst  the  triumph  day*. 

York.  Bound  to  himself?  what  doth  he  with  a  bond 
That  he  is  bound  to  ?     Wife,  thou  art  a  fool. — 
Boy,  let  me  see  the  writing. 

Aum.  I  do  beseech  you,  pardon  me:    I  may  not 
show  it. 

York.  I  will  be  satisfied :  let  me  see  it,  I  say. 

[Snatches  it^  and  reads. 
Treason !  foul  treason ! — villain !  traitor !  slave ! 

Duch.  What  is  the  matter,  my  lord  ? 

York.  Ho !  who  is  within  there  ?     Saddle  my  hoise. 
God  for  his  mercy !  what  treachery  is  here ! 

Duch.  Why,  what  is  it,  my  lord  ? 

*  —  hold  thoee  justs  and  triomplis  t]  The  quartofl^,  to  the  saerifioe  of  the 
Terse,  read,  ^  Do  these  justs  and  triumphs  hold." 

'  What  seal  is  that,  that  hangs  without  thy  bosom  t]  The  seals  of  deeds  (as 
Malone  observes)  were  formerly  impressed  on  slips  or  labels  of  parchment 
appendant  to  theUL 

•  For  gay  apparel  'gainst  the  triumph  dat.]  The  word  ^  day  "  dropped  oat 
in  the  folio,  16^.    It  is  recovered  firom  the  quartos. 
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York.  Give  me  my  boots,  I  say :  saddle  my  horse. — 
Now  by  mine  honour,  by  my  life,  my  troth, 
I  will  appeach  the  villain. 
Duch.  What's  the  matter  ? 

York.  Peace,  foolish  woman. 

Duch.  Iwill  not  peace. — What  is  the  matter,  Aumerle? 
Aum.  Good  mother,  be  content :  it  is  no  more 
Than  my  poor  life  must  answer. 

Duck.  Thy  life  answer? 

York.  Bring  me  my  boots :  I  will  unto  the  king. 

Enter  Servant  with  boots. 

Duck.  Strike  him,  Aumerle. — Poor  boy,  thou  art 
amazM. — 
Hence,  vUlain !  never  more  come  in  my  sight.— 

\^Ejnt  Servant. 

York.  Give  me  my  boots,  I  say. 

Duch.  Why,  York,  what  wilt  thou  do  ? 
Wilt  thou  not  hide  the  trespass  of  thine  own  ? 
Have  we  more  sons,  or  are  we  like  to  have  ? 
Is  not  my  teeming  date  drunk  up  with  time. 
And  wilt  thou  pluck  my  fair  son  from  mine  age. 
And  rob  me  of  a  happy  mother's  name  ? 
Is  he  not  like  thee  ?  is  he  not  thine  own  ? 

York.  Thou  fond,  mad  woman*. 
Wilt  thou  conceal  this  dark  conspiracy  ? 
A  dozen  of  them  here  have  ta'en  the  sacrament, 
And  interchangeably  set  down  their  hands, 
To  kill  the  king  at  Oxford. 

Duch.  He  shall  be  none ; 

We'll  keep  him  here :  then,  what  is  that  to  him  ? 

York.  Away,  fond  woman!  were  he  twenty  times 
My  son,  I  would  appeach  him. 

*  Thoo  FOND,  mad  woman  J  It  la  almoat  mmeoesaaiy  to  say  that  '^  fond  " 
hen,  as  in  many  other  places,  is  used  in  the  sense  of  /ooliA,  See  Vol.  ii.  ?•  37* 
92,  &c.,  and  VoL  iiL  p.  SO.  220,  &c 
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Duch.  Hadst  thou  groan'd  for  him. 

As  I  have  done,  thou  would'st  be  more  pitiful. 
But  now  I  know  thy  mind :  thou  dost  suspect^ 
That  I  have  been  disloyal  to  thy  bed, 
And  that  he  is  a  bastard,  not  thy  son. 
Sweet  York,  sweet  husband,  be  not  of  that  mind : 
He  is  as  like  thee  as  a  man  may  be. 
Not  like  to  me,  nor  any  of  my  kin, 
And  yet  I  love  him* 

York.  Make  way,  imruly  wcmian.     [Eaii. 

Ihich.  After,  Aumerle !  Moimt  thee  upon  his  horse : 
Spur,  post,  and  get  before  him  to  the  king. 
And  beg  thy  pardon  ere  he  do  accuse  thee, 
ril  not  be  long  behind :  though  I  be  old, 
I  doubt  not  but  to  ride  as  fest  as  York : 
And  never  will  I  rise  up  from  the  ground. 
Till  Bolingbroke  have  pardon'd  thee.     Away !  begone, 

[^Exeunt. 

SCENE  nL 

Windsor.     A  Boom  in  the  Castle. 

Enter  Bolingbroke  as  King ;  Percy,  and  other 

Lords. 

Bcling.  Can  no  man  tell  me  of  my  unthrifty  son? 
Tis  fiill  three  months,  since  I  did  see  him  last : 
If  any  plague  hang  over  us,  'tis  he. 
I  would  to  God,  my  lords,  he  might  be  found. 
Inquire  at  London,  'mongst  the  taverns  there. 
For  there,  they  say,  he  daily  doth  frequent, 
With  unrestrained  loose  companions ; 
Even  such,  they  say,  as  stand  in  narrow  lanes. 
And  beat  our  watch,  and  rob  our  passengers' ; 

1  And  Bi&T  our  wstcb,  and  rob  oar  pusengerB ;]  The  folio  absoidfy  taoB- 
pQses  the  words  **  beat"  and  ^  zob."— ^  And  rob  onr  wateh  and  600^  our  pM- 
sengeis." 
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While  he',  young  wanton,  and  effisminate  boj. 
Takes  on  the  point  of  honour  to  support 
So  dissolute  a  crew. 

Percy.  My  lord,  some  two   days  since  I  saw  the 
prince 
And  told  him  of  these  triumphs  held  at  Oxford. 
Baling.  And  what  said  the  gallant  ? 
Percy.  His  answer  was, — ^he  would  unto  the  stews ; 
And  from  the  common'st  creature  pluck  a  glove. 
And  wear  it  as  a  favour ;  and  with  that 
He  would  unhorse  the  lustiest  challenger. 
Baling.   As    dissolute,  as   desperate:  yet»  through 
both 
I  see  spme  sparks  of  better  hope',  which  elder  days 
May  happily  bring  forth.     But  who  come&  here  ? 

• 
Enter  Aumerls,  m  great  haste^. 

Aum.  Where  is  the  king? 

Bding.  What  means  our  cousin,  that  he  stares  and 
looks 
So  wildly  ? 
Aum.  God  save  your  grace.     I   do   beseech  your 
majesty. 
To  have  some  conference  with  your  grace  alone. 

Bding.  Withdraw   yourselves,   and    leave   us   here 
alone. —  \^Eseunt  Percy  and  Lords. 

What  is  the  matter  with  our  cousin  now  ? 
Aum.  For  ever  may  my  knees  grow  to  the  earth, 

[Kneds. 
My  tongue  cleave  to  my  roof  within  my  mouth, 

*  While  he,]  All  the  old  copies,  quarto  and  folio,  x«id — WUA  he.  The 
correction  was  made  by  Pope. 

'  I  see  some  spaaks  of  better  hope,}  So  the  quarto,  1597 ;  sud  we  adopt 
also  the  regulation  of  the  passage,  as  a  twelve>syllable  line.  The  quarto  of 
1698alten«qparks"  to  fporiirfa,  which  error  the  two  quartos  of  1008  and  1«16 
adopt  The  folio,  1G23,  returns  to  <<  sparks."  Bolingbroke  afterwards  (p.  116) 
speaks  of  ^^porb  of  hoiKnir.'* 

*  Enter  Aomerle,  m  great  haste.]   **  Enter  Aumerle  amaxed/'  old  quartos. 
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Unless  a  pardon,  ere  I  rise,  or  speak. 

Baling.  Intended,  or  committed,  was  this  &alt  ? 
If  on  the  first,  how  heinous  e'er  it  be, 
To  win  thy  after  love  I  pardon  thee. 

Aum.  Then  give  me  leave  that  I  may  turn  the  key% 
That  no  man  enter  till  my  tale  be  done. 
Bding.  Have  thy  desire. 

[  AuMERLE  Uxks  the  door. 
York.  [  Within.*']  My  liege,  beware !  look  to  thyself: 
Thou  hast  a  traitor  in  thy  presence  there. 

Baling.  Villain,  Fll  make  thee  safe.  [^Drawiiy. 

Auftt.  Stay  thy  revengeful  hand :  thou  hast  no  cause 

to  fear. 
York.  \^Within.'\  Open  the  door,  secure,  fool-hardy 
king: 
Shall  I  for  love  speak  treason  to  thy  face  ? 
Open  the  door,  or  I  will  break  it  open. 

[BoLiNGBBOKE  opons  the  door. 

Enter  York. 

Baling.  What  is  the  matter,  uncle  ?  speak ; 
Recover  breath :  tell  us  how  near  is  danger, 
That  we  may  arm  us  to  encounter  it. 

York.  Peruse  this  writing  here,  and  thou  shalt  know 
The  treason  that  my  haste  forbids  me  show. 

Aum.  Remember,  as  thou  read'st,  thy  promise  past 
I  do  repent  me ;  read  not  my  name  there : 
My  heart  is  not  confederate  with  my  hand. 

York.  It  was,  villain,  ere  thy  hand  did  set  it  down. — 
I  tore  it  from  the  traitor's  bosom,  king : 
Fear,  and  not  love,  begets  his  penitence. 
Forget  to  pity  him,  lest  thy  pity  prove 
A  serpent  that  will  sting  thee  to  the  heart. 

•  —  thftt  I  may  torn  the  key  J    In  the  fixvt  quarto  the  pruiioun  **  I "  ■ 
accidentally  omitted. 

•  York.  iWUkim,^    The  old  stage-direction  in  the  qnartoa  ia,  '*  The  dnke  of 
York  knocks  at  the  door,  and  erieth." 
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Baling.  O,  heinous,  strong,  and  bold  conspiracy ! — 
0,  lojal  father  of  a  treacherous  son ! 
Thou  sheer,  immaculate,  and  silver  fountain. 
From  whence  this  stream  through  muddy  passages 
Hath  held  his  current ^  and  defil'd  himself! 
Thy  overflow  of  good  converts  to  bad ; 
And  thy  abundant  goodness  shall  excuse 
This  deadly  blot  in  thy  digressing  son. 

Ywk.  So  shaU  my  virtue  be  his  vice's  bawd. 
And  he  shall  spend  mine  honour  with  his  shame, 
As  thriftless  sons  their  scraping  fathers'  gold. 
Mine  honour  lives  when  his  dishonour  dies, 
Or  my  sham'd  life  in  his  dishonour  lies : 
Thou  kill'st  me  in  his  life ;  giving  him  breath. 
The  traitor  lives,  the  true  man's  put  to  death. 

Dttch.  [  Within.']   What  ho !    my  liege !    for  God's 
sake  let  me  in. 

Bcling.  What    shrill-voic'd    suppliant*    makes   this 
eager  cry  ? 

Duch.  A  woman,  and  thine  aunt,  great  king ;  'tis  I. 
Speak  with  me,  pity  me,  open  the  door : 
A  beggar  begs,  that  never  begg'd  before. 

Bding.  Our  scene  is  altered,  from  a  serious  thing. 
And  now  chang'd  to  "  The  Beggar  and  the  King'." — 
My  dangerous  cousin,  let  your  mother  in : 
I  know,  she's  come  to  pray  for  your  foul  sin. 

York.  If  thou  do  pardon,  whosoever  pray, 
More  sins  for  this  forgiveness  prosper  may. 
This  fester'd  joint  cut  off,  the  rest  rest  sound ; 
This,  let  alone,  will  all  the  rest  confound. 


'  Hath  HELD  hi8  eoirent.]     The  folio  poorly  Bubetitatee  had, 
'  What  shrill-Toic'd  suppliant — ]    This  is  tiie  reading  of  the  quartos  of  1008, 
1616,  and  of  the  folio.    The  two  earlier  quartos  have  **  shrill  toioe  suppliant," 
which  may  be  right,  though  more  probably  a  misprint. 

•  And  now  chang'd  to  **  The  Beggar  and  the  King."]  This  ballad  has  been 
already  mentioned  by  Shakespeare  in  **  Love's  Labour's  Lost,"  Vol.  ii.  pp.  297 
and  320.  The  earliest  known  copy  of  it  is  dated  1612,  (in  R.  Johnson's  <"  Crown 
Garland,"  printed  in  that  year,)  but  it  was  doubtless  considerably  older. 
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Efder  Duchess. 

Duch.  O  king !  believe  not  this  hard-hearted  man : 
Love,  loving  not  itselj^  none  other  can. 

York.  Thou  firantic  woman,  what  dost  thou  make 
here? 
Shall  thy  old  dugs  onoe  more  a  traitor  rear  ? 

Duch.  Sweet  York,  be  patient.     Hear  me,  gentle 
liege.  [Kfieds. 

Bding.  Rise  up^  good  aunt 

Duch.  Not  yet,  I  thee  beseech  : 

For  ever  will  I  walk  upon  my  knees'®. 
And  never  see  day  that  the  happy  sees. 
Till  thou  give  joy ;  until  thou  bid  me  joy. 
By  pardoning  Rutland,  my  transgressing  boy. 

Aum.  Unto  my  mother's  prayers,  I  bend  my  knee. 

[Kneels. 

York.  Against  them  both,  my  true  joints  bended  be. 

[Kneds. 
[Ill  may'st  thou  thrive,  if  thou  grant  any  grace' !] 

Dtich.  Pleads  he  in  earnest  ?  look  upon  his  &ce ; 
His  eyes  do  drop  no  tears,  his  prayers  are  in  jest ; 
His  words  come  from  his  mouth,  ours  from  our  breast : 
He  prays  but  faintly,  and  would  be  denied ; 
We  pray  with  heart,  and  soul,  and  all  beside : 
His  weary  joints  would  gladly  rise,  I  know ; 
Our  knees  shall  kneel  till  to  the  ground  they  grow : 
His  prayers  are  full  of  false  hypocrisy ; 
Ours  of  true  zeal  and  deep  integrity. 
Our  prayers  do  out-pray  his ;  then,  let  them  have 
That  mercy  which  true  prayers  ought  to  have. 

Bding.  Good  aunt,  stand  up*. 

!•  For  erer  will  I  walk  upon  my  knees,]    The  folio  substltates  ibMrf,  bat  aQ 
the  quarto  editions  have  "  walk,"  avoiding  the  tantology. 

>  [III  may'st  thou  thrive,  if  thon  grant  any  grace !]   This  fine,  foimd  in  every 
quarto  copy,  and  neeessary  for  the  rhyme,  is  omitted  in  the  foliocu 

*  Good  aunt,  stand  up.]     Assigned  in  the  first  quarto  to  York,  but  conreeied 
in  old  MS.  in  the  copy  belonging  to  the  DuiLe  of  JOevonBhire.    The  enror 
not  repeated  in  the  later  editions. 
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Dudi.  Nay,  do  not  say — stand  np ; 

But,  pardon  first,  and  afterwards,  stand  np. 
An  if  I  were  thy  nurse,  thy  tongue  to  teach, 
Pardon  should  be  the  first  word  of  thy  speech. 
I  never  long'd  to  hear  a  word  till  now ; 
Say — pardon,  king ;  let  pity  teach  thee  how : 
The  word  is  short,  but  not  so  short  as  sweet ; 
No  word  like  pardon,  for  kings*  mouths  so  meet. 

York.    Speak  it  in  French,  king :    say,  pardannez 
moiK 

Duch.  Dost  thou  teach  pardon  pardon  to  destroy  ? 
Ah !  my  sour  husband,  my  hard-hearted  lord. 
That  set'st  the  word  itself  against  the  word  ! 
Speak,  pardon,  as  'tis  current  in  our  land ; 
The  chopping  French  we  do  not  understand. 
Thine  eye  be^ns  to  speak,  set  thy  tongue  there, 
Or  in  thy  piteous  heart  plant  thou  thine  ear. 
That  hearing  how  our  plaints  and  prayers  do  pierce, 
Rty  may  move  thee  pardon  to  rehearse. 

Boling.  Good  aunt,  stand  up. 

Duch.  I  do  not  sue  to  stand : 

Pardon  is  all  the  suit  I  have  in  hand. 

Boling.  I  pardon  him,  as  God  shall  pardon  me. 

Dfich.  O,  happy  vantage  of  a  kneeling  knee ! 
Yet  am  I  sick  for  fear :  speak  it  again ; 
Twice  saying  pardon  doth  not  pardon  twain. 
But  makes  one  pardon  strong. 

Boling.  I  pardon  him  with  all  my  heart. 

Duch.  A  god  on  earth  thou  art. 

Boling.   But  for  our  trusty  brother-in-law,  and  the 
abbot  \ 
With  all  the  rest  of  that  consorted  crew^ 

*  — pardemnoB  moi,']  That  is,  (m  Johnaon  remarks,)  eaeeHH  sw;  a  French 
phrase  used  when  way  thmg  is  civilly  denied. 

^  But  for  our  trusty  brother-in-law,  and  the  abbot,]  So  the  quartos :  the 
folio  reads  **  our  trusty  brother-in-law,  the  abbot."  The  abbot  of  Westminster 
was  not  brother-in-law  to  the  king,  but  the  duke  of  Exeter,  who  had  married 
the  sister  of  Bolingbroke. 
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Destruction  straight  shall  dog  them  at  the  heels. — 
Good  uncle,  help  to  order  seyeral  powers 
To  Oxford,  or  wherever  these  traitors  are : 
They  shall  not  liye  within  this  world,  I  swear. 
But  I  will  have  them,  if  I  once  know  where. 
Uncle,  farewell, — and  cousin  too,  adieu': 
Your  mother  well  hath  prayed,  and  prove  you  true. 
Duck.  Come,  my  old  son :   I  pray  God  make  thee 
new.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  IV. 

Enter  Sir  Pierce  of  Exton,  and  a  Servant. 

EsUm.  Didst  thou  not  mark  the  king,  what  words  he 
spake  ? 
'*  Have  I  no  friend  will  rid  me  of  this  living  fear?" 
Was  it  not  so  ? 

Serv.  Those  were  his  very  words. 

Exton.  **Have  I  no  friend?"  quoth  he:  he  spake  it 
twice, 
And  urg^d  it  twice  together,  did  he  not  ? 

Serv.  He  did. 

Exton.  And,  speaking  it,  he  wishtly  lookM  on  me'; 
As  who  should  say, — I  would  thou  wert  the  man 
That  would  divorce  this  terror  from  my  heart ; 
Meaning  the  king  at  Pomfret.     Come,  let's  go : 
I  am  the  king's  friend,  and  will  rid  his  foe.       [Exeunt 


*  Unele,  fSunewell, — and  ooann  too,  »diea  :]  Some  monoeyDable  most  hare 
dropped  oat  in  thiB  rh;nnuig  line.  Theobald  supplied  **  too,**  not  fonnd  in  any  of 
the  old  copies. 

*  And,  speaking  it,  he  wishtlt  look'd  on  me  ;]  So  the  quartos  of  1597  ud 
1698  ;  probably,  as  the  context  shows,  an  abridgment  of  wiJkfiUlf,  for  the  aake 
of  the  metre.  The  two  Uter  quartos  and  the  folio  read  wMy,  which  Is  »  differ- 
ent word,  meaning  aUaUivdy,  and  sometimes  tiUnU^f. 
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SCENE  V. 

Pomfiret.    The  Dungeon  of  the  Castle. 

Enter  King  Richard. 

K.  Rich,  I  have  been  studying  how  I  may  compare' 
This  prison,  where  I  live,  unto  the  world : 
And,  for  because  the  world  is  populous. 
And  here  is  not  a  creature  but  myself, 
I  cannot  do  it :  yet  I'll  hammer't  out. 
My  brain  FU  prove  the  female  to  my  soul ; 
My  soul,  the  father :  and  these  two  beget 
A  generation  of  still-breeding  thoughts, 
And  these  same  thoughts  people  this  little  world ; 
In  humours  like  the  people  of  this  world, 
For  no  thought  is  contented.     The  better  sort. 
As  thoughts  of  things  divine,  are  intermix'd 
With  scruples,  and  do  set  the  word  itself 
Against  the  word': 

As  thus, — ^**  Come,  little  ones ;"  and  then  again, — 
^  It  is  as  hard  to  come,  as  for  a  camel 
To  thread  the  postern  of  a  small  needle's  eye  V 
Thoughts  tending  to  ambition,  they  do  plot 
Unlikely  wonders :  how  these  vain  weak  nails 
May  tear  a  passage  through  the  flinty  ribs 
Of  this  hard  world,  my  ragged  prison  walls ; 
And,  for  they  cannot,  die  in  their  own  pride. 

'  —  how  I  may  oompare}  So  the  quarto,  1697  :  other  editions  read  ^  how 
to  oompare." 

*  and  do  set  the  word  itself 

Against  the  wobd  :]  So  the  four  quarto  editions :  the  folios  haveyaitl  for 
**  word  "  in  hoth  instances.  Perhaps  it  was  thought  that  this  allusion  to  Holy 
Writ  was  too  direct  for  the  times  when  the  folio,  1623,  was  published. 

*  To  thread  the  postern  of  a  small  needle's  eye.]  All  the  quartos  agree  in 
the  insertion  of  **  small,"  which  is  excluded  in  the  folio,  probably  because  the 
editor  did  not  advert  to  the  fSftct,  that  the  dissyllable  ^needle"  is  to  be  pro- 
nounced in  the  time  of  a  monosyllable,  as  in  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,"  Vol. 
ii.  p.  433,  and  in  ^  Lucrece,"  quoted  in  note  4. 

VOL.  IV.  P 
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Thoughts  tending  to  content  flatter  themselves, 

That  they  are  not  the  first  of  fortune's  slayes. 

Nor  shall  not  be  the  last ;  like  silly  beggars. 

Who,  sitting  in  the  stocks,  refuge  their  shame 

That  many  have,  and  others  must  sit  there : 

And  in  this  thought  they  find  a  kind  of  ease. 

Bearing  their  own  misfortune  on  the  back 

Of  such  as  haye  before  endur'd  the  like. 

Thus  play  I,  in  one  person  ^  many  people^ 

And  none  contented :  sometimes  am  I  king ; 

Then,  treason  makes  me  wish  myself  a  beggar. 

And  so  I  am :  then,  crushing  penury 

Persuades  me  I  was  better  when  a  king : 

Then,  am  I  king'd  again ;  and,  by  and  by. 

Think  that  I  am  unking'd  by  Bolingbroke, 

And  straight  am  nothing. — ^But  whatever  I  am. 

Nor  I,  nor  any  man,  that  but  man  is. 

With  nothing  shall  be  pleased,  till  he  be  eas'd 

With  being  nothing. — Music  do  I  hear?  \_Music. 

Ha,  ha !  keep  time. — ^How  sour  sweet  music  is. 

When  time  is  broke,  and  no  proportion  kept ! 

So  is  it  in  the  music  of  men's  Utcs  : 

And  here  have  I  the  daintiness  of  ear. 

To  check  time  broke*  in  a  disorder'd  string. 

But  for  the  concord  of  my  state  and  time. 

Had  not  an  ear  to  hear  my  true  time  broke. 

I  wasted  time,  and  now  doth  time  waste  me ; 

For  now  hath  time  made  me  his  nombering  clock : 

My  thoughts  are  minutes,  and  with  sighs  they  jar, 

Their  watches  on  unto  mine  eyes  the  outward  watch', 

1  Thus  pUy  I,  in  one  pbbson,]  All  the  eopiee,  quarto  and  folio,  ezoeptiiig 
the  first  quarto,  read  primm  for  ''penon  ; "  another  out  of  many  preofii  of  the 
▼ahie  of  the  edition  of  1697.  ' 

'  To  CHECK  time  broke — ]  The  four  earij  qnartoB  hare  ** T6  check:"  the 
folio  alone,  **  To  hear." 

'  My  thoughts  are  minutes,  and  with  sighs  they  jar, 
Thbtb  watches  on  uhto  mine  eyes  the  outward  waleh,]   This  is  the  reading 
and  pointing  of  the  quartos,  excepting  that  that  of  1615  has  T^erv  in  the  second 
line  for  «  Their  : "  the  folio,  1623,  foUows  the  three  eaitiesl  quwloa,  and  tiie       | 
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Whereto  my  finger,  like  a  dial's  point, 
Is  pointing  still,  in  cleansing  them  from  tears. 
Now,  sir,  the  sound,  that  tells  what  hour  it  is, 
Are  clamorous  groans^  that  strike  upon  my  heart. 
Which  is  the  bell :  so  sighs,  and  tears,  and  groans. 
Show  minutes,  times,  and  hours ;  but  my  time 
Runs  posting  on  in  Bolingbroke's  proud  joj. 
While  I  stand  fooling  here,  his  Jack  o'  the  clock'. 
This  music  mads  me :  let  it  sound  no  more. 
For  though  it  hath  holpe  madmen  to  their  wits, 
In  me,  it  seems,  it  will  make  wise  men  mad. 
Yet,  blessing  on  his  heart  that  gives  it  me ! 
For  'tis  a  sign  of  love,  and  love  to  Richard 
Is  a  strange  brooch  in  this  all-hating  world*. 

Enter  Groom. 
Groom.  Hail,  royal  prince  ! 

fidio  of  16S2  omits  ''on/'  and  pmts  *'into"  to.  We  haTO  stated  the  origioal 
text  th«s  partaeiUariy,  on  account  of  the  dU&cnlty  of  extracting  sense  from  the 
passage  by  any  of  the  old  readings.  The  commentators  gave  up  the  attempt, 
and  Johnson  reasonably  supposed  the  passage  to  be  corrupt.  **  Jar "  is 
explained  by  the  use  of  tiie  same  word  in  <'  The  Winter's  Tale/'  Vol.  iii.  p. 
433,  to  signify  the  titk  of  a  clock,  and  Steevens  suggested  that  "  outward 
watch  **  meant  the  figure  of  a  watchman,  or  waU^,  above  the  dial-plate.  Still, 
this  will  not  explain  what  is  intended  by  ^  with  sighs  they  jar  their  watches  on 
salo  my  eyes."  The  reading  of  the  second  line  in  the  second  folio  is  good 
measure,  **  Their  watches  to  mine  eyes,  the  outward  watch/'  but  it  does  not 
clear  the  sense  of  the  passage. 

*  Now,  sir,  the  sound,  that  tells  what  hour  it  is, 

Are  clamorous  groans,]  Here  again  we  must  leare  the  text  as  it  is  found 
in  erery  old  edition.  RitsoD  suggests  that  ''sound  "  should  be  in  the  plural, 
which  seems  plausible  ;  but  what  has  **  sir "  to  do  in  the  line,  and  whom  is 
Richard  addressing  t  If  we  read  for  instead  of  **  sir,"  a  not  unfrequent  error, 
arising  from  the  long  $  and  /  hanng  been  confounded  by  the  compositor,  the 
rerb  are  will  have  no-nominatiTe,  but  that  perhaps  might  be  ikeif  or  **  sounds  " 
understood: — 

**  "Sow,  for  the  /(rnnds  that  teU  what  hour  it  is, 
Are  clamorous  groans." 
This  perhaps  is  the  nearest  point  of  explanation  at  which  we  can  arrive. 

*  —  his  Jack  o'  the  dock.]  The  figure  that  in  old  clocks  used  to  strike  the 
boor  was  called  the  "  Jack  of  the  clock/'  and  "  Jack  of  the  clock-house."  It  is 
often  mentioned  by  old  writers. 

*  Is  a  strange  BftoocB  in  this  all-hating  world.]  t.  e,  says  Malone,  '^  is  as 
strange  as  a  brooch,  which  is  now  no  longer  worn  ;"  and  we  have  already  seen, 
in  "  AU's  WeU  that  Ends  Well/'  VoL  ii.  p.  212,  that  brooches  weie  out  of 
fitthkn^— ^  just  Uke  the  brooch  and  tooth-pick,  «MoJk  wear  not  now," 

p  2 
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K.  Rich.  Thanks,  noble  peer ; 

The  cheapest  of  us  is  ten  groats  too  dear^ 
What  art  thou  ?  and  how  comest  thou  hither. 
Where  no  man  never  comes,  but  that  sad  dog 
That  brings  me  food  to  make  misfortune  live  ? 

Groom.  I  was  a  poor  groom  of  thy  stable,  king. 
When  thou  wert  king ;  who,  traYeUing  towards  York, 
With  much  ado,  at  length  have  gotten  leave 
To  look  upon  my  sometimes  royal  master's  &ce. 
O  !  how  it  yem'd  my  heart,  when  I  beheld 
In  London  streets  that  coronation  day. 
When  Bolingbroke  rode  on  roan  Barbary  ! 
That  horse  that  thou  so  often  hast  bestrid. 
That  horse  that  I  so  carofiilly  have  dress'd ! 

K.  Mich.   Rode  he  on  Barbaiy?     Tell  me,  gentle 
friend, 
How  went  he  under  him  ? 

Groom.  So  proudly,  as  if  he  disdained  the  ground. 

K.  Rich.    So  proud  that  Bolingbroke  was  on  his 
back? 
That  jade  hath  eat  bread  from  my  royal  hand ; 
This  hand  hath  made  him  proud  with  clapping  him. 
Would  he  not  stumble  ?     Would  he  not  fall  down, 
(Since  pride  must  have  a  fall)  and  break  the  neck 
Of  that  proud  man  that  did  usurp  his  back  ? 
Forgiveness,  horse !  why  do  I  rail  on  thee. 
Since  thou,  created  to  be  aw'd  by  man. 
Wast  born  to  bear?     I  was  not  made  a  horse ; 
And  yet  I  bear  a  burden  like  an  ass, 
Spur-gaird,  and  tir'd,  by  jauncing  Bolingbroke. 

Enter  Keeper^  tvith  a  Dish\ 

Keep.  Fellow,  give  place :  here  is  no  longer  stay. 

ITo  the  Groom. 


'  The  cheapest  of  ob  is  ten  groats  too  dear.]  Some  allnskm  may  be  intended 
here  (as  Boswell  snppoees)  to  the  ^  royal "  and  ^  noble,'*  as  pieeea  of  monej. 

•  Enter  Keeper,  with  a  dish.]  This  is  the  stage-dinetion  of  the  folio,  1623 : 
the  quarto,  1597^  and  other  qnartos,  hare  **  Enter  one  to  Ridiaid  with  BMat" 
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\  Rich.  If  thon  love  me,  'tis  time  thou  wert  awaj. 
Groom.  What  mj  tongue  dares  not^  that  my  heart 
shall  say.  [Eait. 

Keep.  My  lord,  will't  please  you  to  fall  to  ? 
K.  Mich.  Taste  of  it  first,  as  thou  art  wont  to  do. 
Keep.  My  lord,  I  dare  not:  sir  Pierce  of  Exton, 
who  lately  came  from  the  king,  commands  the  con- 
trary. 
K.  Rich.  The  deyil  take  Henry  of  Lancaster,  and 
thee ! 
Patience  is  stale,  and  I  am  weary  of  it. 

[Strikes  the  Keeper^. 
Keep.  Help,  help,  help  ! 

Enter  Sir  Pierce  of  Exton,  and  Servants^  armed. 

K.  Rich.  How  now !  what  means  death  in  this  rude 
assault? 
Villain,  thine  own  hand  yields  thy  death's  instrument. 

[Snatching  a  weapon^  and  killing  one. 
Go  thou,  and  fill  another  room  in  hell. 

[He  kiUs  another:  Exton  strikes  him  down^. 
That  hand  shall  bum  in  never-quenching  fire. 
That  staggers  thus  my  person. — Exton,  thy  fierce  hand 
Hath  with  the  king's   blood   stain'd  the  king's  own 

land. 
Mount,  mount,  my  soul !  thy  seat  is  up  on  high. 
Whilst  my  gross  flesh  sinks  downward,  here  to  die'. 

[Dies. 

*  [Strikes  the  Keeper.]  This  etege-direction  is  not  in  the  old  copies.  Some- 
thing of  the  kind  seems  neoesssiy. 

1  [He  kills  another :  Exton  strikes  him  down.]  Neither  this  nor  the  pre- 
ceding stsge-direetion  is  in  the  old  copies  ;  but  that  Richard  kills  two  of  **  the 
murderers  "  (as  they  are  called  in  the  oldest  editions)  is  quite  evident  from  the 
last  line  of  this  scene. 

'  Whilst  my  gross  flesh  smks  downward,  here  to  die.]  Bilr.  Amyot,  who  has 
taken  so  much  and  such  suooesslul  pains  in  inyestigating  the  curious  point  of 
RiehardV  death,  has  favoured  me  with  the  following  note  : — 

"  In  dnunatizing  the  account  of  Richard's  death,  which  he  fotmd  in  Holin- 
shed,  Shakeq>eare,  as  the  late  liOrd  Dover  observed,  has  perhaps  done  more 
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EitUm.  As  full  of  iralour,  as  of  royal  blood : 
Both  have  I  spilt :  0,  would  the  deed  were  good ! 
For  now  the  deyil,  that  told  me  I  did  well. 
Says  that  this  deed  is  chronicled  in  hell. 
This  dead  king  to  the  living  king  FU  bear. — 
Take  hence  the  rest,  and  give  them  burial  here. 

\Ex&mL 


SCENE  VI. 

Windsor.     An  Apartment  in  the  Castle. 

FUnifish.    Enter  Bolinobroke,  and  York,  with  Lords 

and  Attendants. 

Bding.  Kind  uncle  York,  the  latest  news  we  hear 
Is,  that  the  rebels  have  consum'd  with  fire 
Our  town  of  Ciceter  in  Glostershire ; 
But  whether  they  be  ta'en,  or  slain,  we  hear  not. 

Enter  Northumberland. 

Welcome,  my  lord.     What  is  the  news  ? 

North.  First,  to  thy  sacred  state  vdsh  I  all  happiness: 

thftn  all  other  writers  to  render  it  the  popular  yerBion  of  the  storj.  Kalone 
■appoeed  it  to  have  first  appeared  in  '  Fabyan's  Chronicle ;'  hut  it  was  of  earlier 
origin,  being  found  in  Caxton's  additions  to  .Hygden*s '  Polychronicon,'  and  in  a 
MS.  of  still  earlier  date  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris.  Two  other  stories, 
however,  had  precedence  of  it,  one  of  them  relating  that  the  king  had  died  of 
grief  and  voluntary  famine,  and  the  other  that  the  starvation  had  been  com- 
pulsory. On  these  conflicting  narratives  (all  three  of  which  Shakespeare  had 
seen  in  Holinshed)  a  controversy  wiU  be  found  in  vol.  zx.  of  the  '  Archieoliigia.' 
The  twenty-third  vol.  of  that  work  oontains  an  attempt  to  refnte  the  improbable 
reUtion  of  Richard's  escape  from  his  prison  at  Pontefract  into  SeotiaBd,  as 
narrated  by  Bower  and  Winton,  and  supported,  as  Mr.  Tytler  maintains,  by 
other  Scottish  authorities.  This  romantic  tale  was  oountenaaceti  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  who  adopted  it  in  his  '  History  of  Scotland,'  but  afterwards,  in  a  letter  to 
the  writer  of  this  note,  he  stated  that  he  had  not  meant  to  express  a  otmwidkm  of 
his  belief  in  it,  though  he  had  thought  it  worth  grave  observation,  which  it  had 
not  hitherto  received.  Of  these  four  stories,  whichever  may  have  been  the  true 
one,  Shakespeare  may  be  held  justified  in  adapting  to  stage-repreBentation  that 
which  seemed  best  sotted  to  the  taste,  and  was  probably  most  aeeeptable  to  the 
belief  of  his  audience." 
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The  next  neivs  is, — ^I  have  to  London  sent 

The  heads  of  Salisbury,  Spencer,  Blunt,  and  Kent': 

The  manner  of  their  taking  may  appear 

At  large  discoursed  in  this  paper  here. 

[^Presenting  a  poper. 
JBolinff.  We  thank  thee,  gentle  Percy,  for  tliy  pains. 
And  to  thy  worth  will  add  right  worthy  gains. 

Enter  Fptzwatbr. 

JFitz.  My  lord,  I  have  from  Oxford  sent  to  London 
The  heads  of  Brocas,  and  Sir  Bennet  Seely, 
Two  of  the  dangerous  consorted  traitors, 
That  sought  at  Oxford  thy  dire  overthrow. 

Soling.  Thy  pains,  Fitzwater,  shall  not  he  forgot ; 
Right  nohle  is  thy  merit,  well  I  wot. 

Enter  Percy,  with  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 

Percy.  The  grand  conspirator,  abbot  of  Westminster, 
With  clog  of  conscience,  and  sour  melancholy. 
Hath  yielded  up  his  body  to  the  grave ; 
But  here  is  Carlisle  living,  to  abide 
Thy  kingly  doom,  and  sentence  of  his  pride. 

Boling.  Carlisle,  this  is  your  doom : — 
Choose  out  some  secret  place,  some  reverend  room, 
More  than  thou  hast,  and  with  it  joy  thy  life ; 
So,  as  thou  liVst  in  peace,  die  free  from  strife : 
For  though  mine  enemy  thou  hast  ever  been, 
High  sparks  of  honour  in  thee  have  I  seen. 

Enter  Exton,  tvith  Attendants  bearing  a  Coffin. 

Edrton.  Great  king,  within  this  coflSn  I  present 
Thy  buried  fear :  herein  all  breathless  lies 
The  mightiest  of  thy  greatest  enemies, 

*  —  of  Salisbury,  Spencjsb,  Blunt,  and  Kent :]  So  the  folio.  The  quarto 
nada,  "^  —  of  Oxftyrd,  Salitbury,  Blunt,  and  Kent"  The  readmg  of  the  folio 
(•ays  Malone)  is  hiatoxically  right. 
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Richard  of  Boturdeaux,  by  me  hither  brought. 

Boling.    Exton,  I  thank  thee  not;   for  thou  hast 
wrought 
A  deed  of  slander  with  thy  fatal  hand^ 
Upon  my  head,  and  all  this  famous  land. 

Eston.  From  your  own  mouth,  my  lord,  did  I  this 
deed. 

Boling.  They  love  not  poison  that  do  poison  need. 
Nor  do  I  thee :  though  I  did  wish  him  dead, 
I  hate  the  murderer,  love  him  murdered. 
The  guilt  of  conscience  take  thou  for  thy  labour. 
But  neither  my  good  word,  nor  princely  favour : 
With  Cain  go  wander  through  the  shades  of  night, 
And  never  show  thy  head  by  day  nor  light. — 
Lords,  I  protest,  my  soul  is  full  of  woe. 
That  blood  should  sprinkle  me  to  make  me  grow : 
C!ome,  mourn  with  me  for  that  I  do  lament, 
And  put  on  sullen  black  incontinent, 
m  make  a  voyage  to  the  Holy  land, 
To  wash  this  blood  off  from  my  guilty  hand. 
March  sadly  after :  grace  my  mournings  here'. 
In  weeping  after  this  untimely  bier.  [Exeunt. 

*  A  deed  of  slandbb  with  thy  &tal  hand]  This  is  the  original,  and,  no 
dooht,  anthentio  reading  of  the  quarto,  1607.  That  of  1698  printed  dwn^kUr  for 
**  Blander,"  and  it  was  followed  by  all  the  other  quartos  and  folios.  Modeni 
editors  do  not  appear  to  hare  noticed  the  rariation. 

'  —  grace  my  mournings  here,]  The  quarto,  1607,  has  ^  mouniings  "  in  the 
plund  :  the  foUo  prints  it  in  the  singular.  The  same  remark  will  apply  to  *  the 
shades  of  night,"  eight  lines  above. 
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"  The  History  of  Henrie  the  Fovrth ;  With  the  battell  at  Shrews- 
biirie,  betweene  the  King  and  Lord  Henry  Percy,  snmamed  Henrie 
Hotspur  of  the  North.  With  the  homoroas  conceits  of  Sir  lolm 
Falstalfie.  At  London,  Printed  by  P.  S.  for  Andrew  Wise,  dwelling* 
in  Panics  Churchyard,  at  the  signe  of  the  Angell.  1598."  4to.  40 
leaves. 

"  The  History  of  Henrie  the  Fovrth ;  With  the  battell  at  Sbrews- 
burie,  betweene  the  King  and  Lord  Henry  Percy,  sumamed  Henry 
Hotspur  of  the  North.  With  the  humorous  conceits  of  Sir  lobn 
Falstalffe.  Newly  corrected  by  W.  Shake-speare.  At  London, 
Printed  by  S.  S.  for  Andrew  Wise,  dwelling  in  Paules  Churchyard, 
at  the  signe  of  the  Angell.  1599."  4to.  40  leaves. 

*<  The  History  of  Henrie  the  Fourth,  With  the  battell  at  Shrews- 
burie,  betweene  the  King,  and  Loxd  Henry  Percy,  sumamed  Henry 
Hotspur  of  the  North.  With  the  humorous  conceits  of  Sir  John 
Falstalffe.  Newly  corrected  by  W.  Shake-speare.  London  Printed 
by  Valentine  Simmes,  for  Mathew  Law,  and  are  to  be  soldo  at  his 
shop  in  Paules  Churchyard,  at  the  signe  of  the  Fox.  1604."  4to. 
40  leaves. 

"  The  History  of  Henry  the  fourth.  With  the  battell  of  Shrewse- 
burie,  betweene  the  King,  and  Lord  Henry  Percy,  sumamed  Henry 
Hotspur  of  the  North.  With  the  humorous  conceites  of  Sir  lohn 
Falstalffe.  Newly  corrected  by  W.  Shake-speare.  London,  Printed 
for  Mathew  Law,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  shop  in  Paules  Church- 
yard, neere  unto  S.  Augustines  gate,  at  the  signe  of  the  Foxe.  1608." 
4to.  40  leaves. 

The  4to  edition  of  1613  also  consists  of  40  leaves ;  and  the  only 
differences  between  its  title-page  and  that  of  1608  are  the  date,  and 
the  statement  that  it  was  "  Printed  by  W.  W." 

In  the  folio  of  1628,  '*The  First  Part  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  with 
the  Life  and  Death  of  Henry  Sirnamed  Hot-spvrre,"  occupies  twenty- 
six  pages,  viz.  from  p.  46  to  p.  73  inclusive.  In  the  later  folios  it 
is  reprinted  in  the  same  form. 
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At  the   time   when  Sliakespeare   selected  the  portion  of  history 
incliided  in  the  following  play,  as  a  fit  subject  for  dramatic  repre- 
sentation, the  stage  was  in  possession  of  an  old  play,  entitled,  ^'  The 
Famous  Victories  of  Henry  the  Fifth,"  of  which  three  early  impres- 
sions, one  printed  in  1598,  and  two  others  without  date,  have  come 
down  to  ns  :  a  copy  of  one  edition  without  date  is  in  the  Collection 
of  the  I>uke  of  Devonshire  ;  and,  judging  from  the  type  and  other 
circumstances,  we  may  conclude  that  it  was  anterior  to  the  impression 
of  1598,  and  that  it  made  its  appearance  shortly  after  1594,  on  the 
14th  of  May  of  which  year  it  was  entered  on  the  Stationers'  Regis- 
ters.     Richard  Tarlton,  who  died  in  1588,  was  an  actor  in  that 
piece,  hut  how  long  before  1588  it  had  been  produced,  we  have 
no  means  of  ascertaining.     It  is,  in  fact,  in  prose,  although  many 
portions  of  it  are  printed  to  look  like  verse,  because,  at  the  date 
when  it  first  came  from  the  press,  blank-verse  had  become  popular 
on  the  stage,  and  the  bookseller  probably  was  desirous  of  giving 
the  old  play  a  modem  appearance.     Our  most  ancient  public  dramas 
were  composed  in  rhyme :  to  rhyme  seems  to  have  succeeded  prose ; 
and  prose,  about  the  date  when  Shakespeare  is  believed  to  have 
originally  come  to  London,  was  displaced  by  blank-verse,  intermixed 
with  couplets  and  stanzas.     "  The  Famous  Victories  of  Henry  the 
Fifth*'  seems  to  belong  to  the  middle  period ;  and  as  Stephen  Gosson, 
in  his  **  School  of  Abuse,"  1579,  leads  us  to  suppose  that  at  that 
time  prose  was  not  very  usual  in  theatrical  performances,  it  may  be 
conjectured  that  "  The  Famous  Victories  of  Henry  the  Fifth "  was 
not  written  until  after  1580. 

That  a  play  upon  the  events  of  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  was  upon 
the  stage  in  1592,  we  have  the  indisputable  evidence  of  Thomas 
Nash,  in  his  notorious  work,  **  Pierce  Penniless,  his  Supplication," 
which  went  through  three  editions  in  the  same  year :  we  quote  from 
the  first,  (Sign.  H  2.)  where  he  says,  "  What  a  glorious  thing  it  is  to 
have  Henry  the  Fifth  represented  on  the  Stage,  leading  the  French 
King  prisoner,  and  forcing  him  and  the  Dolphin  to  sweare  fealde.'* 
We  know  also  that  a  drama,  called  "  Hariy  the  V.,"  was  performed 
by  Henslowe's  Company  on  the  28th  November,  1595,  and  it 
appears  likely  that  it  was  a  revival  of  "  The  Famous  Victories," 
with  some  important  additions,  which  gave  it  the  attraction  of  a  new 
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play ;  for  the  receipts  (as  we  find  by  Henslowe's  Diary)  were  of 
such  an  amount  as  was  generally  only  produced  by  a  first  represent- 
ation. Out  of  this  circumstance  may  have  arisen  the  publication  of 
the  early  undated  edition  in  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 
The  reproduction  of  "  The  Famous  Victories  "  by  a  rival  company,  and 
the  appearance  of  it  from  the  press,  possibly  led  Shakespeare  to  con- 
sider in  what  way,  and  with  what  improvements,  he  could  avail 
himself  of  some  of  the  same  incidents  for  the  theatre  to  which  he 
belonged.  This  event  would  at  once  make  the  subject  popular,  and 
hence,  perhaps,  the  re-impression  of  "  The  Famous  Victories  of 
Henry  the  Fifth"  in  1598 ^  The  year  1596  may  possibly  have 
been  the  date  when  Shakespeare  wrote  his  "  Henry  IV.'*  Part  i. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  incidents  which  are  summarily  dis- 
missed in  one  old  play,  are  extended  by  our  great  dramatist  over 
three-— the  two  parts  of  "Henry  IV."  and  "Henry  V."  It  is 
impossible  to  institute  any  parallel  between  "  The  Famous  Victories*' 
and  Shakespeare's  dramas  ;  for,  besides  that  the  former  has  reached 
us  evidently  in  an  imperfect  shape,  the  immeasurable  superiority  of 
the  latter  is  such,  as  to  render  any  attempt  to  trace  resemblance  rather 
a  matter  of  contrast  than  comparison.  Who  might  be  the  writer  of 
"  The  Famous  Victories,"  it  would  be  idle  to  speculate ;  but  it  is 
decidedly  inferior  to  most  of  the  extant  works  of  Marlowe,  Greene, 
Peele,  Kyd,  Lodge,  or  any  other  of  the  more  celebrated  predeces- 
sors of  Shakespeare. 

Sir  John  Oldcastle  is  one  of  the  persons  in  "  The  Famous  Vic* 
tories ;"  and  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  the  character  of  Sir 
John  Falstaff,  in  the  first  part  of  Shakespeare's  "  Henry  IV.,"  was 
originally  called  Sir  John  Oldcastle.  If  any  hesitation  could  for- 
merly have  been  felt  upon  this  point,  it  must  have  been  recently 
entirely  removed  by  Mr.  Halliwell's  very  curious  and  interesting 
tract,  "  On  the  character  of  Sir  John  Falstaff,  as  originally  exhibited 
by  Shakespeare,"  12mo.  1841.  How  the  identity  of  Oldcastle  and 
Falstaff  could  ever  have  been  questioned  after  the  discovery  of 
the  foUowing  passage  in  a  play  by  Nathaniel  Field,  called,  "  Amends 
for  Ladies,"  1618,  it  is  difficult  to  comprehend :  the  lines  seem  to  us 

decisive : — 

"  Did  yoa  never  see 

The  pUy  where  the  fkt  knight,  hight  Oldcastle, 
Did  tell  yon  truly  what  this  honour  wu  V* 

I  The  third  edition  of  "  The  Famoos  V tetories  **  was  printed  after  James  I. 
came  to  the  throne  :  it  has  no  date,  bnt  it  states  on  the  title-page  that  **  it  was 
acted  by  the  King's  Majesty's  servants."  This  assertion  was  probably  nntiiic^ 
the  object  of  the  stationer  being  to  induce  buyers  to  beliere  that  it  was  the 
same  play  as  Shakespeare's  w(nk,  which  was  certainly  performed  by  "the 
King's  Majesty's  senrants.**  From  this  impreaaiaii  Steevens  reprinted  it  in  the 
««Six  Old  PUya,"  8vo,  1779. 
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This  can  allude  to  nothing  but  to  FalstafTs  speech  in  Act  v.  sc.  2,  of 
tiie  enaaing  play ;  and  it  would  also  show  (as  Mr.  Halliwell  points 
out)  that  Falstai^  sometimes  "  retained  the  name  of  Oldcastle  after 
the  author  had  altered  it  to  that  of  Falstaff  ^"  This  feet  is  remark- 
able, recollecting  that  "Amends  for  Ladies"  could  hardly  have  been 
written  before  1611,  that  prior  to  that  date  no  fewer  than  four 
editions  of  **  Henry  IV."  Part  i.,  had  been  printed,  on  the  title-pages 
of  which  Falstaff  was  prominently  introduced,  and  that  he  was  called 
by  no  other  name  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  that  drama.  The 
case  is  somewhat  different  with  respect  to  Shakespeare's  ''Henry 
lY."  Part  ii.,  which  contains  a  singular  confirmatory  piece  of  evi- 
dence that  Falstaff  was  still  called  Oldcastle  after  that  continuation 
of  the  *'  history  "  had  been  written  and  performed.  In  Act  i.  sc.  2  of 
that  drama.  Old,  is  given  as  the  prefix  to  one  of  Falstaff's  speeches. 
The  error  is  met  with  in  no  other  part  of  the  play,  and  when  the  MS. 
for  the  quarto,  1600,  was  corrected  for  the  press,  this  single  passage 
escaped  observation,  and  the  ancient  reading  was  preserved  until  it 
was  expunged  in  the  folio  of  1623.  Malone  and  Steevens,  in  oppo- 
sition to  Theobald,  argue  that  Old.  was  not  meant  for  Oldcastle,  but 
was  the  commencement  of  the  name  of  some  actor:  none  such 
belonged  to  Shakespeare's  company,  and  the  probability  is  all  in 
favour  of  Theobald's  supposition. 

This  change  must  have  been  made  by  Shakespeare  anterior  to 
the  spring  of  1598,  because  we  then  meet  with  the  subsequent 
entry  in  the  Stationers'  Registers,  relating  to  the  earliest  edition  of 
"Henry  IV."  Parti. 

"  25  Feb.  1597. 
Andrew  Wisse]    A  booke  indtled  the  Historye  of  Henry  the 
iiii'^,  with  his  battaile  at  Shrewsburye  against  Henry  Hott- 
spurre  of  the  Northe  with  the  conceipted  Mirth  of  Sir  John 
Falstaffe'." 

As  the  year  did  not  then  end  until  the  25th  March,  the  25th  Feb- 
ruary, 1597>  was  of  course  the  25th  February,  1598  ;  and  pursuant 
to  the  above  entry,  Andrew  Wise  published  the  first  edition  of  "  The 
History  of  Henry  IV.*'  with  the  date  of  1598 :  we  may  infer,  there- 
fore, that  it  was  ready,  or  nearly  ready,  to  be  issued  at  the  time  the 
memorandum  was  made  at  Stationers'  Hall :  on  the  title-page,  "  the 
humorous  conceits  of  Sir  John  Falstalffe "  are  made  peculiarly  ob- 

'  The  flame  oondiiflioii  may  perhaps  be  drawn  from  the  mention  of  ^  fat  Sir 
John  Oldcastle,*'  in  ^  The  Meeting  of  GaUants  at  an  Ordinarie,"  1604, 4to,  a  tract 
recently  reprinted,  under  the  editorial  care  of  Mr.  Halliwell,  for  the  Percy 
society* 

'  There  is  another  entry,  under  date  27fch  June,  1603,  by  which  ^  Henry  the 
4  the  first  pte."  seems  to  have  been  transferred  by  Wise  to  Law,  for  whom  the 
edition  of  1604  was  in  fact  printed. 
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▼ions.  It  18  certain,  then,  that  before  the  play  was  printed,  Uie  name 
of  Oldcaatle  had  been  altered  to  that  of  Falstaff.  The  reason  for 
the  change  is  asserted  to  have  been,  that  some  descendants  of  "  Sir 
John  Oldcastle,  the  good  Lord  Cobham,"  (as  he  is  called  upon  the 
title-page  of  a  play  which  rehites  to  his  history,  printed  in  1600  ^) 
remonstrated  against  the  ridicule  thrown  upon  the  character  of  the 
protestant  martyr,  by  the  introduction  into  Shakespeare's  drama 
of  a  person  bearing  the  same  name.  Such,  unquestionably,  may 
have  been  the  case ;  but  it  is  possible  also  that  Shakespeare,  finding 
that  his  play,  and  his  Sir  John  OldcasUe  were  often  confounded  with 
"The  Famous  Victories"  and  with  the  Sir  John  OldcasUe  of  that 
drama,  made  the  change  with  a  view  that  they  should  be  distinguished. 
That  he  did  not  quite  succeed,  is  evident  from  the  quotation  we  have 
made  from  Field's  **  Amends  for  Ladies'." 

Respecting  the  manner  in  which  Falstaff  was  attired  on  the 
stage  in  the  time  of  Shakespeare,  we  meet  with  a  curious  passage 
in  a  manuscript,  the  hand-writing  of  Inigo  Jones,  the  property 
of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  The  Surveyor  of  the  Works,  describ- 
ing the  dress  of  a  person  who  was  to  figure  in  one  of  the  court 
masques,  early  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  says,  that  he  is  to  be  dressed 
"  like  a  Sir  John  Falstaff,  in  a  robe  of  russet,  quite  low,  with  a  great 
belly,  like  a  swollen  man,  long  moustachios,  the  shoes  short,  and  out 
of  them  great  toes,  like  naked  feet :  buskins,  to  show  a  great  swollen 
leg."  We  are,  perhaps,  only  to  understand  from  this  description^ 
that  the  appearance  of  the  character  was  to  bear  a  general  resem- 
blance to  that  of  Sir  John  Falstaff,  as  exhibited  on  the  stage  at  the 
Globe  or  Blackfriars'  Theatres. 

Although  we  are  without  any  contemporaneous  notices  of  the  per- 
formance of  Shakespeare's  "  Henry  IV."  Part  i.,  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt  that  it  was  extraordinarily  popular.  It  went  through  five 
distinct  impressions  in  4to,  in  1598,  1599,  1604,  1608,  and  1613, 
before  it  was  printed  in  the  first  folio.  There  was  also  an  edition 
in  1639,  which  deserves  notice,  because  it  was  not  a  reprint  of  the 
play  as  it  had  appeared  either  in  the  first  or  second  folios,  but  of 
the  4 to.  of  1613,  that  text  being  for  some  reason  preferred.  Meres 
introduces  "  Henry  the  IVth"  into  his  list  in  1598,  and  we  need 
feel  little  doubt  fhat  he  alluded  to  Part  i.,  because,  on  the  pre- 

^  Mr.  HaUiw«Il  does  not  seem  to  hare  been  aware,  when  speaking  of  "  The 
First  part  of  the  true  and  honorable  History  of  the  Life  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle, 
the  good  Lord  Cobham,"  a  play  attributed  to  Shakespeare  on  the  title-page  of 
most  of  the  copies  printed  in  1600,  that  two  other  copies  of  it  hare  recently  been 
discovered,  which  have  no  author's  name.  Hence  it  mi^it  be  inferred,  that  the 
original  title-page  was  cancelled  at  the  instance  of  our  great  dramatist,  and 
another  substatnted. 

*  See  also  another  rdic  of  the  name  of  Oldcastle  for  Falstaff  on  p.  SBO,  and 
the  note  upon  it 
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eeding  page,  (fo.  281 »  b)  he  makes  a  quotation  from  one  of  FalstafTs 
speeches, — "  there  is  nothing  but  roguery  in  villainous  man," — 
though  without  acknowledging  the  source  from  which  it  was  taken. 
We  may  be  tolerably  sure,  however,  that  "  Henry  IV."  Part  ii.,  had 
then  been  produced  by  Shakespeare,  but  it  is  not  distinguished  by 
Meres,  and  he  also  makes  no  mention  of  "  Henry  Y.,"  the  events  of 
whose  reign,  to  his  marriage  with  Catherine  of  France,  were  included 
in  the  old  play  of  **  The  Famous  Victories." 

With  regard  to  the  text  of  this  play,  it  is  unquestionably  found 
in  its  pnrest  state  in  the  earliest  4to.  of  1596,  and  to  that  we  have 
mainly  adliered,  assigning  reasons  in  our  notes  when  we  have  varied 
from  it.  The  editors  of  the  folio,  1623,  copied  implicitly  the  4to. 
impression  nearest  to  their  own  day,  that  of  1613,  adopting  many  of 
its  defects,  and,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  resorting  to  no  MS.  authority, 
nor  to  the  previous  quartos  of  1598, 1599,  1604,  and  1608.  Several 
decided  enon,  made  in  the  tejpdDt  of  1599,  were  repeated  and  mul- 
tiplied in  the  subsequent  quarto  impressions,  and  from  thence  found 
their  "Way  into  the  folio.  Near  the  end  of  Act  i.  we  meet  with  a 
curious  proof  of  what  we  have  advanced  :  we  there  find  a  line,  thus 
distinctly  printed  in  the  4to,  1598  : — 

"  lie  steale  to  Glendower  and  Lo:  Mortimer:*' 

that  is,  **  111  steal  to  Glendower  and  Lord  Mortimer,"  Lo:  being 
a  common  abbreviation  of  "  Lord  ;"  but  the  compositor  of  the  4 to, 
1599,  strangely  misunderstanding  it,  printed  it  as  foDows  : — 

**  lie  stesle  to  Glendower  and  loe  Mortimer ;" 

as  if  Lo:  of  the  4to,  1598,  were  to  be  taken  as  the  interjection,  lo  ! 
then  usually  printed  loe,  and  so  the  blunder  was  followed  in  the  sub- 
sequent quartos,  including  that  of  1613,  from  whence  it  was  transfer- 
red, literatim,  to  the  folio,  1623.  The  error  is  repeated  in  the  folio, 
1632 ;  but  Norton,  the  printer  of  the  4to,  1639,  who,  as  has  been 
remarked,  did  not  adopt  the  text  of  either  of  the  folios,  saw  that  there 
must  be  a  blunder  in  the  line,  and  although  he  did  not  know  exactly 
how  to  set  it  right,  he  at  least  made  sense  of  it,  by  giving  it, 

**  1*11  steal  to  Glendower  and  to  Mortimer." 

We  only  adduce  this  instance  as  one  proof,  out  of  many  which 
might  be  brought  forward,  to  establish  the  superiority  of  the  text  of 
the  4to.  of  1598,  to  any  of  the  subsequent  re-impressions. 
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KING  HENRY  THE  FOURTH. 
HENRY,  Prince  of  Wales. 
PRINCE  JOHN  OF  LANCASTER. 
EARL  OF  WESTMORELAND. 
SIR  WALTER  BLUNT. 
THOMAS  PERCY,  Earl  of  Worcester. 
HENRY  PERCY,  Earl  of  Northumberland : 
HENRY  PERCY,  sumained  HOTSPUR,  his  Son. 
EDMUND  MORTIMER,  Earl  of  March. 
SCROOP,  Archbishop  of  York. 
ARCHIBALD,  Earl  of  Douglas. 
OWEN  GLENDOWER. 
SIR  RICHARD  VERNON. 
SIR  JOHN  FALSTAFF. 
,  SIR  MICHAEL,  a  friend  of  the  Archbishop  of  York. 
POINS. 
GADSHILL. 
PETO. 

BARDOLPH. 

LADY  PERCY,  Wife  to  Hotspur. 
LADY  MORTIMER,  Daughter  to  Glendower. 
MRS.  QUICKLY,  Hostess  of  a  Tavern  in  Eastcheap. 

Lords,  Officers,  Sheriff,  Vintner,  Chamberlain,  Drawers,  Carriers, 

Travellers,  and  Attendants. 

SCENE,  England. 

'  The  old  eopies  hare  no  list  of  peraons :  it  was  first  prefixed  hj  Howe. 
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or 


KING    HENRY    IV, 


ACT  L    SCENE  L 

London.     An  Apartment  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  King  Henry,  Westmoreland,  Sir  Walter 

Blunt,  and  CMhers. 

K.  Hen.  So  shaken  as  we  are,  so  wan  with  care. 
Find  we  a  time  for  frighted  peace  to  pant. 
And  breathe  short-winded  accents  of  new  broils 
To  be  commenc'd  in  stronds  afer  remote. 
No  more  the  thirsty  entrance  of  this  soil* 
Shall  daub  her  lips  with  her  own  children's  blood ; 
No  more  shall  trenching  war  channel  her  fields, 
Nor  bruise  her  flowrets  with  the  armed  hoofs 
Of  hostile  paces :  those  opposed  eyes. 


'  No  more  the  thirsty  smt&ancb  of  this  soil]  When  Shakespeare  wrote  this 
fine  he  had,  no  doubt,  as  Malone  suggests,  a  personification  of  England  in  his 
mind  :  by  **  thirsty  entrance  "  he  meant  thirsty  mottfA,  and  forgetting  that  he 
had  given  no  more  of  the  personification  than  the  allusion  to  the  mouth,  he 
added  the  next  line,  **  Shall  daub  her  lips  with  her  own  children's  blood."  This 
seems  the  natural  explanation  of  a  passage  that  excited  much  dispute  among 
the  commentators.  Steevens  first  recommended  ^nfraiitt,  and  subsequently 
adopted  into  his  text  a  conjecture  by  M.  Mason,  that  it  was  a  misprint  for 
^aiijis,  than  which  few  things  could  be  more  unlikely.  Coleridge  thought 
TheoWd's  interpretation  right,  that  **  thirsty  entrance"  meant  the  dry  pene- 
trability of  the  soil ;  and  he  added,  **  the  obscurity  of  this  passage  is  of  the 
Shakespearean  sort"    Lit.  Bern.  vol.  ii.  p.  179. 

VOL.  IV.  Q 
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Which,  like  the  meteors  of  a  troubled  heaven, 

All  of  one  nature,  of  one  substance  bred. 

Did  lately  meet  in  the  intestine  shock 

And  furious  close  of  civil  butchery. 

Shall  now,  in  mutual,  well-beseeming  ranks, 

March  all  one  way,  and  be  no  more  opposed 

Against  acquaintance,  kindred,  and  allies : 

The  edge  of  war,  like  an  ill-sheathed  knife, 

No  more  shall  cut  his  master.     Therefore,  friends, 

As  far  as  to  the  sepulchre  of  Christ, 

Whose  soldier  now,  under  whose  blessed  cross. 

We  are  impressed,  and  engaged  to  fight, 

Forthwith  a  power  of  English  shall  we  levy. 

Whose  arms  were  moulded  in  their  mother's  womb 

To  chase  these  pagans,  in  those  holy  fields. 

Over  whose  acres  walk'd  those  blessed  feet. 

Which  fourteen  hundred  years  ago  were  naiPd 

For  our  advantage  on  the  bitter  cross. 

But  this  our  purpose  is  a  twelve-month  old. 

And  bootless  'tis  to  tell  you  we  will  go : 

Therefore  we  meet  not  now. — ^Tben,  let  me  hear 

Of  you,  my  gentle  cousin  Westmoreland, 

What  yesternight  our  council  did  decree. 

In  forwarding  this  dear  expedience^. 

West.  My  liege,  this  haste  was  hot  in  question. 
And  many  limits  of  the  charge*  set  down 
But  yesternight ;  when,  all  athwart,  there  came 
A  post  from  Wales  loaden  with  heavy  news ; 
Whose  worst  was,  that  the  noble  Mortimer, 
Leading  the  men  of  Herefordshire  to  fight 
Against  the  irregular  and  wild  Glendower, 
Was  by  the  rude  hands  of  that  Welchman  taken, 

*  la  forwarding  this  dear  bzpbdikncb.]  t. «.  twpeiJtiUan,  Shahiipaaw  eon- 
■tantly  uaoi  "  expedient "  for  ta^edUioui ;  see  Vol.  iii.  p.  40,  note  6 ;  and  is 
^  Antony  and  Cleepatra,"  we  hare  **  expedienee "  in  exactly  the  same  seiM 
as  above.  However,  afterwards  in  this  play,  A.  i.  se.  9,  we  have  M^MciitiMi 
used  instead  of  "  expedience." 

*  And  many  uhiib  of  the  charge^]    i  «.  bomdi  of  the  expense. 
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A  thousand  of  his  pec^Ie  butchered^; 

Upon  whose  dead  corpse  there  was  such  misuse, 

Such  beastly,  shameless  transformation. 

By  those  Welchwomen  done,  as  may  not  be 

Without  much  shame  re-told  or  spoken  of. 

K.  Heiu  It  seems,  then,  that  the  tidings  of  this  broil 
Brake  off  our  business  for  the  Holy  Land. 

West.  This,  match'd  with  other,  did^  my  gracious 
lord; 
For  more  uneven*  and  unwelcome  news 
Came  from  the  north,  and  thus  it  did  import. 
On  Holy-rood  day,  the  gallant  Hotspur  there, 
Young  Harry  Percy,  and  brave  Archibald, 
That  ever-valiant  and  approved  Scot, 
At  Holmedon  met ; 

Where  they  did  spend  a  sad  and  bloody  hour, 
As  by  discharge  of  their  artillery. 
And  shape  of  likelihood,  the  news  was  told ; 
For  he  that  brought  them,  in  the  very  heat 
And  pride  of  their  ccmtention  did  take  horse. 
Uncertain  of  the  issue  any  way. 

K.  Hen.  Here  is  a  dear,  a  true-industrious  friend, 
Sir  Walter  Blunt,  new  lighted  from  his  horse, 
Stain'd  with  the  variation  of  each  soil 
Betwixt  that  Holmedon  and  this  seat  of  ours ; 
And  he  hath  brought  us  smooth  and  welcome  news. 
The  earl  of  Douglas  is  discomfited ; 
Ten  thousand  bold  Scots,  two-and-twenty  knights, 
Balk'd  in  their  own  blood  \  did  sir  Walter  see 
On  Holmedon's  plains :  of  prisoners.  Hotspur  took 

^  A  thousand  of  his  people  butchered  :]  So  eveiy  quarto  edition  :  the  folio, 
**  And  a  thousand/'  &c. 

*  This,  inatch*d  with  other,  did,]  So  the  two  earliest  quartos :  the  later 
editions  print  Uke  for  did* 

^  Fob  mora  uneven — ]  The  folio,  following  the  quarto  of  1613,  has  Fait 
instead  of  ^  For/'  the  reading  of  the  quartoi^  1698, 1599, 1004,  and  1006. 

'  Balk'd  in  Uieir  own  blood  ;]  Some  of  the  oomnientators  would  read  hoiked; 
but  Toilet  showed  that  ^  balk'd,"  which  means  hud  up  in  a  ridge  or  hUlcdn^ 
IB  correct,  and  all  the  old  editions  concur  in  so  printing  it. 

Q  2 
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Mordake  earl  of  Fife,  and  eldest  son 
To  beaten  Douglas,  and  the  earl  of  Athol, 
Of  Murray,  Angus,  and  Menteith ; 
And  is  not  this  an  honourable  spoil  ? 
A  gallant  prize  ?  ha !  cousin,  is  it  not  ? 

West.  In  fiuth, 
It  is*  a  conquest  for  a  prince  to  boast  of. 

K.  Hen.  Yea,  there  thou  mak'st  me  sad,  and  mak'st 
me  sin, 
In  envy  that  my  lord  Northumberland 
Should  be  the  fitther  to  so  blest  a  son': 
A  son,  who  is  the  theme  of  honour  s  tongue ; 
Amongst  a  grove  the  very  straightest  plant ; 
Who  is  sweet  fortune's  minion,  and  her  pride : 
Whilst  I,  by  looking  on  the  praise  of  him, 
See  riot  and  dishonour  stain  the  brow 
Of  my  young  Harry.     O  !  that  it  could  be  prov'd. 
That  some  night-tripping  feiiy  had  exchang'd 
In  cradle-clothes  our  children  where  they  lay. 
And  caird  mine  Percy,  his  Plantagenet : 
Then,  would  I  have  his  Harry,  and  he  mine. 
But  let  him  from  my  thoughts. — ^What  think  you,  coz', 
Of  this  young  Percy's  pride  ?  the  prisoners. 
Which  he  in  this  adventure  hath  surpriz'd. 
To  his  own  use  he  keeps ;  and  sends  me  word, 
I  shall  have  none  but  Mordake  earl  of  Fife. 

West  This  is  his  uncle's  teaching,  this  is  Worcester, 
Malevolent  to  you  in  all  aspects ; 
Which  makes  him  prune  himself,  and  bristle  up 
The  crest  of  youth  against  your  dignity. 

K.  Hen.  But  I  have  sent  for  him  to  answer  this ; 

•  Wat,  In  faith, 

It  18 — ]  In  the  old  copies,  these  words  are  made  part  of  what  the  king  tavB^ 
and  run  on  as  a  portion  of  the  same  line,  which,  it  is  quite  evident,  is  complete 
at  '^  is  it  not  t "  In  the  two  oldest  quartos  there  is  a  wide  space  between  ^  is  it 
not  t*'  and  <<  In  faith  it  is,"  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Utter  wonif 
were  placed  by  mere  accident  in  the  preceding  line. 

•  —  the  latiier  to  so  blest  a  son  :]  The  folio,  1623,  adopting  the  reading  of 
the  later  quartos,  reads  **  of  wo  blest  a  Bon«" 
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And  for  this  cause  awhile  we  must  neglect 
Our  holy  purpose  to  Jerusalem, 
Cousin,  on  Wednesday  next  our  council  we 
Will  hold  at  Windsor:  so  inform  the  lords'; 
But  come  yourself  with  speed  to  us  again, 
For  more  is  to  be  said,  and  to  be  done, 
Than  out  of  anger  can  be  uttered, 

We^.  I  will,  my  liege,  [^Ea^eunt. 


SCENE  11. 
The  Same.    Another  Apartment  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales^  and  Falstaff. 

Fd.  Now,  Hal ;  what  time  of  day  is  it,  lad  ? 

P.  Hen.  Thou  art  so  &t-witted,  with  drinking  of  old 
sack,  and  unbuttoning  thee  after  supper,  and  sleeping 
upon  benches  after  noon',  that  thou  hast  forgotten  to 
demand  that  truly,  which  thou  would'st  truly  know. 
What  a  devil  hast  thou  to  do  with  the  time  of  the 
day?  unless  hours  were  cups  of  sack,  and  minutes 
capons,  and  clocks  the  tongues  of  bawds,  and  dials  the 
signs  of  leaping-houses,  and  the  blessed  sun  himself  a 
iair  hot  wench  in  flame-colour'd  taffeta,  I  see  no  reason 
why  thou  should'st  be  so  superlSuous'  to  demand  the 
time  of  the  day. 

Fal.  Indeed,  you  come  near  me,  now,  Hal ;  for  we, 
that  take  purses,  go  by  the  moon  and  the  seven  stars^ 
and  not  by  Phoebus, — ^he,  "  that  wandering  knight  so 

1  Will  hold  at  Windsor :  so  inform  the  lords  ;]  The  folio,  1623,  without  the 
anthoritj  of  any  preoeding  edition,  inserts  cmd  in  the  middle  of  this  line  to  the 
mjnry  of  the  metre. 

*  —  npon  benches  after  noon,]    The  folio  has  iX^intke  afternoon.*' 

s  —  why  then  shonld'st  be  so  snperflnoos — ]  "  So  "  is  the  reading  of  the 
qoarto,  15d8,  and  of  the  folio,  1623  :  all  the  other  qoartos  omit "  so." 

4  —  and  THB  seven  stsn  ;]  «  The"  is  omitted  in  the  qnartos  subsequent  to 
that  of  1606,  and  m  the  folio,  1623. 
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fair'.**  And,  I  pr'ythee,  sweet  vrsg,  when  thou  art 
king, — as»  God  save  thj  grace, — majesty,  I  should  saj, 
for  grace  thou  wilt  have  none, — 

P.  Hen.  What!  none? 

Fd.  No,  by  mj  troth ;  not  so  much  as  will  serve  to 
be  prologue  to  an  egg  and  butter. 

P.  Hen.  Well,  how  then  ?  come,  roundly,  roundly. 

Fdl.  Marry,  then,  sweet  wag,  when  thou  art  king,  let 
not  us,  that  are  squires  of  the  night's  body,  be  called 
thieyes  of  the  day's  beauty :  let  us  be  Diana's  foresters, 
gentlemen  of  the  shade,  minions  of  the  moon ;  and  let 
men  say,  we  be  men  of  good  government,  being  go- 
verned as  the  sea  is,  by  our  noble  and  chaste  mistress 
the  moon,  under  whose  countenance  we  steal. 

P.  Hen.  Thou  say'st  well,  and  it  holds  well,  too ;  for 
the  fortune  of  us,  that  are  the  moon's  men,  doth  ebb 
and  flow  like  the  sea,  being  governed  as  the  sea  is,  by 
the  moon.  As  for  proof  now:  a  purse  of  gold  most 
resolutely  snatched  on  Monday  night,  and  most  disso- 
lutely spent  on  Tuesday  morning ;  got  with  swearing — 
lay  by ;  and  spent  with  crying — bring  in ;  now,  in  as 
low  an  ebb  as  the  foot  of  the  ladder,  and,  by  and  by, 
in  as  high  a  flow  as  the  ridge  of  the  gallows. 

Fd.  By  the  Lord,  thou  say'st  true,  lad.  And  is  not 
my  hostess  of  the  tavern  a  most  sweet  wench  ? 

P.  Hen.  As  the  honey  of  Hybla,  my  old  lad  of  the 
castle'.  And  is  not  a  buflT  jerkin  a  most  sweet  robe  of 
durance? 

«  —  ^  thai  wandering  knight  so  fiur.**]  Perliaps  an  expnoBian  fitom  tome 
ballad  upon  the  adventures  of  the  Knight  of  the  Sun,  a  well-known  romance  of 
the  time,  translated  from  the  Spanish,  by  Margaret  Tyler,  under  the  tiUe  of 
*'  The  Mirror  of  Princely  Deeds  and  Knighthood.*'     It  forms  nine  parts. 

*  As  the  honey  of  Hybla,  my  old  bid  of  the  castle.]  The  folio,  1623,  merely 
reads,  *'  As  is  the  honey,  my  old  bkl  of  the  caatle."  The  words  *'  old  lad  of  the 
castle"  are  conjectured  to  be  an  allusion  to  the  name  of  Oldcastle,  by  which 
Falstaff  was  originally  known  in  this  play :  there  oonld  otherwise  be  no  joke 
in  the  expression.  See  this  point  considered  in  the  Introduction  ;  and  it  may 
be  here  added,  that  Mr.  Halllwell,  in  his  *<  Eaeay  oo  the  Charaeter  of  Sir  John 
Falstaff,"  there  refetred  to,  goes  Ur  to  e8tia>lish  the  three  foUowing  pvopo- 
sitions :— <■  1.   That  the  stage  was  in  pomqaMoo  of  a  nide  outlhae  of  Fal- 
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FdL  How  DOW,  how  now,  mad  wag!  what,  in  thy 
quipfi,  and  thy  quiddities  ?  what  a  plague  have  I  to  do 
with  a  buff  jerkin'? 

P.  Hen.  Why,  what  a  pox  have  I  to  do  with  my 
hostess  of  the  tavern  ? 

Fai.  Well,  thou  hast  called  her  to  a  reckoning  many 
a  time  and  oft. 

P.  Hen.  Did  I  ever  call  for  thee  to  pay  thy  part  ? 

Fal.  No :  FU  give  thee  thy  due ;  thou  hast  paid  all 
there. 

P.  Hen,  Yea,  and  elsewhere,  so  far  as  my  coin  would 
fitretch ;  and,  where  it  would  not,  I  have  used  my 
credit. 

Fal.  Yea,  and  so  used  it,  that  were  it  not  here  appa- 
rent* that  thou  art  heir  apparent, — ^But,  I  pr'ythee, 
sweet  wag,  shall  there* be  gallows  standing  in  England 
when  thou  art  king,  and  resolution  thus  fobbed,  as  it 
is,  with  the  rusty  curb  of  old  fiither  antick,  the  law  ? 
Do  not  thou,  wh^i  thou  art  a  king,  hang  a  thief. 

P.  Hen.  No :  thou  shalt. 

Fal.  ShaHU  Orare!  By  the  Lord,  FU  be  a  brave 
judge. 

P.  Hen.  Thou  judgest  fedse  already :  I  mean,  thou 

staff  before  Shakespeare  wrote  either  part  of  '  Henry  TV.,'  under  the  name 
of  Sir  John  Oldcastle.  2.  That  the  name  of  Oldcastle  was  retained  for  a  time 
in  ShiJcespeare's  '  Henry  IV./  but  changed  to  Falstaff  before  the  pUy  was 
printed.  3.  That  in  all  probabifitj  some  of  the  theatres,  in  acting  <  Henry  IV.,* 
retained  the  name  of  Oldcastle,  after  the  author  had  made  the  alteration.*' — 
Mr.  Halliwell  has  a  fourth  proposition,  in  which  I  cannot  concur,  for  reasons 
adverted  to  in  the  Introduction,  viz,,  **  That  Shakespeare  probably  made  the 
change  before  the  year  1593."  I  am  disposed  to  fix  the  composition  of  **  Heniy 
TV.**  part  i.  in  159«. 

'  What  a  plague  haye  I  to  do  with  a  buff  jerkin  t]  We  have  already  seen 
in  "  The  Comedy  of  Errors,*'  Vol.  ii.  p.  193,  that  buff  was  the  usual  dress  of 
Serjeants,  whose  busmess  it  was  to  arrest  debtors.  When  Falstaff  asks,  whe- 
ther ^his  hostess  is  not  a  sweet  wench  1"  the  prince  asks  in  return,  "  whether 
it  will  not  be  a  sweet  thing  to  go  to  prison,  by  running  in  debt  to  this  sweet 
wench !"  This  is  Johnson's  explanation  of  the  passage.  There  seems  also 
a  joke  intended  by  the  words  <*  robe  of  durance ;  '*  and  in  <*  The  Comedy  of 
Errors,"  Dromio  terms  a  serjeant  **  a  devil  in  an  everlasting  garment." 

•  —  thftt  were  it  not  here  apparent—]  In  the  folio,  16*23,  the  negative  is 
omitted,  as  well  as  in  all  the  re-impressions  of  that  volume. 
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shalt  haye  the  hanging  of  the  thieves,  and  so  become  a 
rare  hangman. 

FaL  Well,  Hal,  well;  and  in  some  sort  it  jmnps 
with  my  humour,  as  well  as  waiting  in  the  court,  I  can 
tell  you. 

P.  Hen.  For  obtaining  of  suits  ? 

Fal.  Yea,  for  obtaining  of  suits,  whereof  the  hang- 
man hath  no  lean  wardrobe.  'Sblood,  I  am  as  mekta- 
cholj  as  a  gib  cat',  or  a  lugged  bear. 

P.  Hen.  Or  an  old  lion ;  or  a  lover's  lute. 

Fal.  Yea,  or  the  drone  of  a  Lincolnshire  bagpipe'. 

P.  Hen.  What  sayest  thou  to  a  hare,  or  the  melaii* 
choly  of  Moor-ditch*? 

Fal.  Thou  hast  the  most  unsavoury  similes';  and  art, 
indeed,  the  most  comparative,  rascallest,  sweet  young 
prince. — ^But,  Hal,  I  pr'ythee,  trouble  me  no  more  with 
vanity.  I  would  to  God,  thou  and  I  knew  where  a 
commodity  of  good  names  were  to  be  bought.  An  old 
lord  of  the  council  rated  me  the  other  day  in  the  street 
about  you,  sir ;  but  I  marked  him  not :  and  yet  he 
talked  very  wisely ;  but  I  regarded  him  not :  and  yet 
he  talked  wisely,  and  in  the  street  too. 

P.  Hen.  Thou  didst  well;  for  wisdom  cries  out  in 
the  streets,  and*  no  man  regards  it. 

*  —  I  am  as  meUncholy  as  a  oib  cat,]  The  melancholy  of  a  eat  is  pio- 
Terbial ;  and  Ray  has  **  as  melancholy  as  a  gihd  cat."  Such  seems  of  old  to 
have  been  the  most  usual  way  of  printing  it,  but  in  all  the  copies  of  this  play  it 
stands  *^gib  cat."  Coles,  in  his  Dictionary,  1677>  gi^^  f4^  •«>•  as  the  ezplaoa- 
tion  of  «  gib  cat." 

>  —  a  Lincolnshire  bagpipe.]  Lincolnshire  bagpipes  sre  spoken  of  by  sereral 
old  writers ;  and,  as  Steevens  pointed  out,  in  the  **  Three  Lords  and  Three 
Ladies  of  London,"  1690,  (a  play  partaking  of  the  chancter  of  a  morality  and  a 
historical  drama,)  ^  the  sweet  ballad  of  the  Lincolnshire  bagpipes  "  is  mentioDed. 

*  What  sayest  thou  to  a  habb,  or  the  melancholy  of  Moob-ditcb  !]  The 
melancholy  of  a  hare  seems  to  have  also  been  proTcrbial ;  and  Taylor,  in  his 
^Penniless  Pilgrimage,"  1618,  speaks  of  ^Moor^ditch  melancholy,**  in  refer« 
enoe  to  the  filthy  stagnant  condition  of  the  water  in  it  formerly.  Aooording 
to  Stowe's  <<  Surrey,"  it  "  separated  Bedlam  Hospital  from  the  fields,"  another 
reason  for  associating  it  with  melancholy. 

*  —  unsaTonry  simii.bs  ;]  All  the  old  copies,  until  the  folio  of  1633,  have 
•*  unsavoury  mMlet," 

*  —  wisdom  cries  out  in  the  streets,  and — ]  These  words  are  left  oat  in 
the  foUo,  and  the  point  of  the  reply  thereby  sacrifioed. 
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Fal.  O!  thou  hast  damnable  iteration,  and  art,  in- 
deed, able  to  corrupt  a  saint.  Thou  hast  done  much 
harm  upon  me*,  Hal : — God  forgive  thee  for  it.  Before 
I  knew  thee,  Hal,  I  knew  nothing ;  and  now  am  I,  if  a 
man  should  speak  truly,  little  better  than  one  of  the 
wicked.  I  must  give  over  this  life,  and  I  will  give  it 
over ;  by  the  Lord,  an  I  do  not,  I  am  a  villain :  I'll  be 
damned  for  never  a  king's  son  in  Christendom. 

P.  Hen.  Where  shall  we  take  a  purse  to-morrow. 
Jack? 

Fd.  Zounds!  where  thou  wilt,  lad,  I'll  make  one; 
an  I  do  not,  call  me  villain,  and  baffle  me. 

P.  Hen.  I  see  a  good  amendment  of  life  in  thee ; 
£rom  praying,  to  purse-taking. 

Enier  Poins,  at  a  distance. 

Fal.  Why,  Hal,  'tis  my  vocation,  Hal :  'tis  no  sin  for 
a  man  to  labour  in  his  vocation*.  Poins  ! — Now  shall 
we  know  if  Gadshill  have  set  a  match'. — O !  if  men 
were  to  be  saved  by  merit,  what  hole  in  hell  were  hot 
enough  for  him  ?  This  is  the  most  omnipotent  villain, 
that  ever  cried,  Stand  !  to  a  true  man. 

P.  Hen.  Good  morrow,  Ned. 

Poins.  Good  morrow,  sweet  Hal. — What  says  mon- 
sieur Remorse  ?  What  says  Sir  John  Sack-and-Sugar  ? 
Jack,  how  agrees  the  devil  and  thee  about  thy  soul, 

*  Thim  hast  dona  much  harm  upon  me,]  The  quarto,  1598,  has  this  reading: 
later  editions  alter  **  upon  "  to  unto, 

•  —  to  lahonr  in  his  vocation.]  According  to  the  erroneous  printing  of  the 
folio,  the  speech  of  Falstaff  is  made  to  end  with  these  words  ;  and  Poins  (called 
PotMte)  is  represented  to  hegin  what  he  says  at,  ^  Now  shall  we  know/'  &c. 

1 if  Gadshill  have  set  a  match.]     So  every  quarto  edition  :  the  folio,  ''  set 

a  watek"  which  was  a  very  easy  misprint ;  and  it  seems,  hy  the  following  quota- 
tioDy  pointed  out  by  Farmer  in  **  Ratsey's  Ghost,"  a  tract  printed  about  1606, 
thai  **  to  set  a  mateh "  was  technical  among  thieves : — "  I  have  been  many 
times  beholding  to  tapsters  and  chamberlains  for  directions  and  teUing  ofmcUcket" 
In  addition,  we  have  the  phrase  *'  setting  a  nuOeh,**  for  making  an  appointment, 
in  Ben  Jonson's  ^  Bartholomew  Fair."  To  "  set  a  watch"  would  therefore  seem 
to  be  directly  contrary  to  what  Shakespeare  intended.  See  also  what  Gadshill 
nySy  in  Act  iL  se.  1,  to  the  chamberlain. 
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that  thou  soldert  him  on  Grood*Friday  last^  for  a  cup  of 
Madeira,  and  a  cold  capon's  leg  ? 

P.  Hen.  Sir  John  stands  to  his  word :  the  devil  diall 
have  his  bargain,  for  he  was  never  yet  a  breaker  of  pro- 
verbs ;  he  will  give  the  devil  his  dne. 

Pains.  Then,  art  thou  damned  for  ke^Hng  thy  word 
with  the  devil. 

P.  Hen.  Else  he  had  been  damned  for  cozening  the 
deviL 

Pains.  But,  my  lads,  my  lads,  to-morrow  morning, 
by  four  o'clock,  early  at  Gadshill.  There  are  pilgrims 
going  to  Canterbury  with  rich  oSerings,  and  traders 
riding  to  London  with  fat  purses :  I  have  visors  for  you 
all,  you  have  horses  for  yourselves.  Gadshill  lies  to- 
night in  Rochester ;  I  have  bespoke  supper  to-morrow 
night  in  Eastcheap :  we  may  do  it  as  secure  as  sleep. 
If  you  will  go,  I  will  stuff  your  purses  fiill  of  crowns ; 
if  you  will  not,  tarry  at  home,  and  be  hanged. 

Fal.  Hear  ye,  Yedward :  if  I  tarry  at  home,  and  go 
not,  ril  hang  you  for  going. 

Pains.  You  will,  chops  ? 

Fal.  Hal,  wilt  thou  make  one? 

P.  Hen.  Who,  I  rob?  I  a  thief?  not  I,  by  my  fidth. 

Fal.  There's  neither  honesty,  manhood,  nor  good  fel- 
lowship in  thee,  nor  thou  cam'st  not  of  the  blood  royal, 
if  thou  darest  not  stand  for  ten  shillings*. 

P.  Hen.  Well  then,  once  in  my  days  FlI  be  a  mad- 
cap. 

Fal.  Why,  that's  well  said. 

P.  Hen.  Well,  come  what  will,  Fll  tarry  at  home. 

Fal.  By  the  Lord,  I'll  be  a  traitor  then,  when  thou 
art  king. 

P.  Hen.  1  care  not. 

Pains.  Sir  John,  I  pr'ythee,  leave  the  prince  and  me 

*  —  stand  for  ten  ahillings.]  Such  was  the  value  of  the  coin  called  a  "royal," 
the  word  apon  which  FalstafT  plays,  when  he  says  to  the  Prince,  **  nor  Choa 
cam*st  not  of  the  hlood  rojfol" 
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alone :  I  will  lay  him  down  such  reasons  for  this  adven- 
ture,  that  he  shall  go. 

FoL  Well,  God  give  thee  the  spirit  of  persuasion, 
and  him  the  ears  of  profiting,  that  what  thou  speakest 
may  move,  and  what  he  hears  may  be  believed,  that  the 
true  prince  may  (for  recreation  sake)  prove  a  fidse 
thief;  for  the  poor  abuses  of  the  time  want  counte- 
naooe.     Farewell :  you  shall  find  me  in  Easteheap. 

jP.  Hen.  Farewell,  thou  latter  spring !  Farewell, 
All-hallown  summer'!  \Exit  Fal^taff. 

Pains.  Now,  my  good  sweet  honey  lord,  ride  with  us 
to-morrow:  I  have  a  jest  to  execute,  that  I  cannot 
manage  alone.  Falstafi^  Bardolph,  Peto,  and  GadshilP, 
shall  rob  those  men  that  we  have  already  way-laid: 
yourself  and  I  will  not  be  there ;  fmd  when  they  have 
the  booty,  if  you  and  I  do  not  rob  them,  cut  this  head 
off  from  my  shoulders. 

P.  Hen.  How  shall  we  part  with  them  in  setting 
forth? 

Pains.  Why,  we  will  set  forth  b^ore  or  after  them, 
and  appoint  them  a  place  of  meeting,  wherein  it  is  at 
our  pleasure  to  iail ;  and  then  will  they  adventure  upon 
the  exploit  themselves,  which  they  shall  have  no 
sooner  achieved,  but  we'll  set  upon  them. 

P.  Hen.  Yea,  but  'tis  like,  that  they  will  know  us, 
by  our  horses,  by  our  habits,  and  by  every  other  ap- 
pointment, to  be  ourselves. 

Pains.  Tut!  our  horses  they  shall  not  see;  I'll  tie 
them  in  the  wood :  our  visors  we  will  change,  after  we 

'  Farewell,  thov  latter  spring  !  Farewell,  AllhaUown  Bummer !]  The  old 
copies  read  the  for  ^  thou,"  which  Pope  substituted.  **  AU-hallown  summer  " 
means  a  summer  on  the  first  of  Noyember,  which  was  All-hallows-day. 

>  Falstaff^  Bardolph,  Pbio,  and  Gadahill,]  In  all  the  old  copies,  HameynA 
RoaUl  are  put  for  Bardolph  and  Peto  :  perhaps  these  were  the  names  of  the 
actors  of  the  parts,  though  we  do  not  meet  with  them  in  any  list  of  the  company. 
It  is  passible  that  Harvey  and  Rossill  were  names  by  which  Peto  and  Bardolph 
were  called  in  the  play  as  it  originally  stood,  before  Oldcastle  was  changed  to 
Falstaff.  At  all  sTents,  the  robbery  was  committed  by  Bardolph  and  Peto,  and 
their  names  ought  to  be  inserted  in  the  text. 
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leave  them;  and,  sirrah ^  I  have  cases  of  buckram  for 
the  nonce',  to  immask  our  noted  outward  garments. 

P.  Hen.  Yea,  but  I  doubt  they  wUl  be  too  hard   for 
us. 

Poins.  Well,  for  two  of  them,  I  know  them  to  be  as 
true-bred  cowards  as  ever  turned  back;  and  for  tjie 
third,  if  he  fight  longer  than  he  sees  reason.  111  for- 
swear arms.  The  virtue  of  this  jest  will  be,  the  incom- 
prehensible lies  that  this  same  &t  rogue  will  tell  iis, 
when  we  meet  at  supper :  how  thirty  at  least  he  fought 
with;  what  wards,  what  blows,  what  extremities  he 
endured ;  and  in  the  reproof  of  this  lies  the  jest. 

P.  Hen.  Well,  FU  go  with  thee  :  provide  us  sll 
things  necessary,  and  meet  me  to-morrow  night  in 
Eastcheap,  there  I'll  sup.     Farewell. 

Pains.  Farewell,  my  lord.  ^Rtit  Poins. 

P.  Hen.  I  know  you  all,  and  will  a  while  uphold 
The  unyok'd  humour  of  your  idleness : 
Yet  herein  will  I  imitate  the  sun. 
Who  doth  permit  the  base  contagious  clouds 
To  smother  up  his  beauty  from  the  world. 
That  when  he  please  again  to  be  himself,    * 
Being  wanted,  he  may  be  more  wonder'd  at. 
By  breaking  through  the  foul  and  ugly  mists 
Of  vapours,  that  did  seem  to  strangle  him. 
If  all  the  year  were  playing  holidays. 
To  sport  would  be  as  tedious  as  to  work ; 
But  when  they  seldom  come,  they  wish'd-for  come, 
And  nothing  pleaseth  but  rare  accidents. 
So,  when  this  loose  behaviour  I  throw  off, 
And  pay  the  debt  I  never  promised, 

'  —  and,  bikkarJ  This  and  other  instanoes  ma/  be  quoted  to  show  that 
^  sirrah"  was  not  implied  merely  to  inferiors,  or  derogatorily. 

*  —  for  the  NONCE,]  A  phrase  of  perpetual  ooeorrence  in  the  writen  of  the 
time  ;  but  the  word  ^  nonce  "  is  of  disputed  etymology.  The  meaning  iB,/or  tke 
oeeatum,  and  Gtfford  (Ben  Jonson,  iii.  818)  tells  ns  that  ''for  the  nonoe"  ii 
simply  for  tft«  01100,  the  letter  n  having  been  inserted  to  preyent  elision  in  pro- 
nouncing for  the  omee.  There  is  little  doubt  that  he  is  right,  though  Tyrwhitt 
would  derire  it  from  awno.    Note  on  Cant.  Tales,  v.  381. 
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By  how  much  better  than  my  word  I  am, 
By  so  much  shall  I  ftlsifj  men's  hopes ; 
And,  Hke  bright  metal  on  a  sullen  ground, 
2M[y  reformation,  glittering  o'er  my  fault, 
Shall  show  more  goodly,  and  attract  more  eyes. 
Than  that  which  hath  no  foil  to  set  it  off. 
I'U  so  offend,  to  make  offence  a  skill. 
Redeeming  time,  when  men  think  least  I  will. 

SCENE  III. 

The  Same.     Another  Apartment  in  the  Palace. 

JEnter  King  Henry,  Northumberland,  Worcester, 
Hotspur,  Sir  Walter  Blunt,  and  Ot/iers. 

K.  Hen.   My  hlood  hath  been  too  cold  and  tem- 
perate. 
Unapt  to  stir  at  these  indignities, 
And  you  have  found  me ;  for,  accordingly. 
You  tread  upon  my  patience :  but,  be  sure, 
I  will  from  henceforth  rather  be  myself. 
Mighty,  and  to  be  fear'd,  than  my  condition. 
Which  hath  been  smooth  as  oil,  soft  as  young  down, 
And  therefore  lost  that  title  of  respect. 
Which  the  proud  soul  ne'er  pays  but  to  the  proud. 

Wot.  Our  house,  my  sovereign  liege,  little  deserves 
The  scourge  of  greatness  to  be  used  on  it ; 
And  that  same  greatness,  too,  which  our  own  hands 
Have  help  to  make  so  portly. 

North.  My  lord, — 

K.  Hen.  Worcester,  get  thee  gone ;  for  I  do  see 
Danger  and  disobedience  in  thine  eye. 
0,  sir !  your  presence  is  too  bold  and  peremptory. 
And  majesty  might  never  yet  endure 
The  moody  frontier  of  a  servant  brow*. 

^  The  moody  fioktibk  of  %  servant  brow.]    **  FronHer^  oboerveB  Steevens, 
^  WM  uicieDtly  used  for  forehtad,^*    So  Stubbe,  in  his  ^  Anatomy  of  Abuaes," 
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You  have  good  leave  to  leave  us :  vrhen  we  need 
Your  use  and  counsel,  we  shall  send  for  you. — 

\_Ejkt  Worcester. 
You  were  about  to  speak.  \_To  North. 

North.  Yea,  my  good  lord. 

Those  prisoners  in  your  highness"  name  demanded. 
Which  Harry  Percy,  here,  at  Holmedon  took. 
Were,  as  he  says,  not  with  such  strength  denied 
As  is  deliver'd  to  your  majesty : 
Either  envy,  therefore,  or  misprision' 
Is  guilty  of  this  fault,  and  not  my  son. 

Hot.  My  liege,  I  did  deny  no  prisoners ; 
But,  I  remember,  when  the  fight  was  done, 
When  I  was  dry  with  rage,  and  extreme  toil. 
Breathless  and  feint,  leaning  upon  my  sword. 
Came  there  a  certain  lord,  neat,  and  trimly  dress'd. 
Fresh  as  a  bridegroom ;  and  his  chin,  new  reaped, 
Show'd  like  a  stubble-land  at  harvest-home : 
He  was  perfumed  like  a  milliner. 
And  'twixt  his  finger  and  his  thumb  he  held 
A  pouncet-box*,  which  ever  and  anon 
He  gave  his  nose,  and  took't  away  again ; 
Who,  therewith  angry,  when  it  next  came  there, 
Took  it  in  snufT : — and  still  he  smil'd,  imd  talk'd ; 
And,  as  the  soldiers  bore  dead  bodies  by, 
He  call'd  them  untaught  knaves,  unmannerly. 
To  bring  a  slovenly  unhandsome  corse 
Betwixt  the  wind  and  his  nobility. 
With  many  holiday  and  lady  terms 

1663,  **  Then  on  the  edges  of  their  bolBtered  hair,  which  Btandeth  creeled  mind 
their  frontUnf  and  hanging  over  their  faces,"  &o. 

*  Either  envy,  therefore,  or  misprisioD]  This  ia  the  mading  of  every  q;iiiiio ; 
but  the  (olio,  without  the  slightest  necessity,  and  to  the  injury  of  the  seme, 
prints  this  line  as  follows  : — 

"  Who  either  through  envy  or  mhprisiim  i** 
there  is  here  nothing  for  the  relsitive  «Ao  to  ag^ree  with. 

*  A  pounoet-hox,]  **  A  small  box,"  says  Warborton,  **  for  mask  or  other 
perfumes  then  in  fashion  :  the  lid  of  which,  being  out  with  of&k  w<uk,  gave  it 
its  name  ;  from  poimmmer^  to  priek^pieroi,  or  eitgrttt$»*' 
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He  question'd  me ;  among  the  rest,  demanded 

Mj  prisoners,  in  jour  majesty's  behalf. 

I  then,  all  smarting,  with  my  wounds  beii^  cold. 

To  be  so  pester'd  with  a  popinjay. 

Out  of  my  grief  and  my  impatience, 

Answer'd  neglectingly,  I  know  not  what. 

He  should,  or  he  should  not ;  for  he  made  me  mad. 

To  see  him  shine  so  brisk,  and  smell  so  sweet. 

And  talk  so  like  a  waiting-gentlewomsn. 

Of  guns,  and  drums,  and  wounds,  God  save  the  mark ! 

And  telling  me,  the  sovereign'st  thing  on  earth 

Was  parmaceti  for  an  inward  bruise ; 

And  that  it  was  great  pity,  so  it  was, 

This^  villainous  salt-petre  should  be  digged 

Out  of  the  bowels  of  the  harmless  earth, 

^Vhich  many  a  good  tall  fellow  had  destroyed 

So  cowardly ;  and,  but  for  these  yile  guns. 

He  would  himself  have  been  a  soldier. 

This  bald,  unjointed  chat  of  his,  my  lord» 

I  answer'd  indirectly,  as  I  said ; 

And,  I  beseech  you,  let  not  his  report 

Come  current  for  an  accusation. 

Betwixt  my  lore  and  your  high  m^ty. 

Blunt.  The  dreumstance  considered,  good  my  lord, 
Whate'er  Lord  Harry  Percy  then  had  said*. 
To  such  a  person,  and  in  such  a  places 
At  such  a  time,  with  all  the  rest  re-told. 
May  reasonably  die,  and  neyer  rise 
To  do  him  wrongs  or  any  way  impeach 
What  then  he  said,  so  be  unsay  it  now. 

K.  Hen.  Why,  yet  he  doth  deny  his  prisoners, 
But  with  proviso,  and  exception, 

'  Thu  viUAinoiis  aalt-ptftre— ]  So  every  quarto  :  the  Iblio,  1623,  Thai.  The 
oldest  reading  seems  on  every  account  fureferable. 

■  Whate'er  Lord  Harry  Perey  then  had  said,]  So  the  original  quarto  of 
1698.  All  the  later  quartos  spoil  the  line  by  omitting  "  Lord/'  and  the  folio  of 
1623  remedies  the  defect  of  the  metre  by  reading  Whatever.  Blunt  in  Percy's 
presence  would  hardly  omit  his  titles 
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That  we,  at  our  own  charge,  shall  ransom  straight 
His  brother-in-law,  the  foolish  Mortimer ; 
Who,  on  my  soul,  hath  wilfully  betray'd 
The  lives  of  those  that  he  did  lead  to  fight 
Against  that  great  magician ^  damn*d  Glendower, 
Whose  daughter,  as  we  hear,  that  earl  of  March 
Hath  lately  married.     Shall  our  coffers,  then. 
Be  emptied  to  redeem  a  traitor  home  ? 
Shall  we  buy  treason,  and  indent  with  fears  ^ 
When  they  haye  lost  and  forfeited  themselves  ? 
No,  on  the  barren  mountains  let  him  starve ; 
For  I  shall  never  hold  that  man  my  friend. 
Whose  tongue  shall  ask  me  for  one  penny  cost, 
To  ransom  home  revolted  Mortimer. 

Hot  Revolted  Mortimer ! 
He  never  did  fall  ofi^  my  sovereign  liege, 
But  by  the  chance  of  war :  to  prove  that  true. 
Needs  no  more  but  one  tongue  for  all  those  wounds, 
Those  mouthed  wounds,  which  valiantly  he  took. 
When  on  the  gentle  Severn's  sedgy  bank. 
In  single  opposition,  hand  to  hand. 
He  did  confound  the  best  part  of  an  hour 
In  changing  hardiment  with  great  Glendower. 
Three  times  they  breath'd,  and  three  times  did  they 

drink, 
Upon  agreement,  of  swift  Severn's  flood ; 
Who  then,  affirighted  with  their  bloody  looks, 
Ran  fearfully  among  the  trembling  reeds, 
And  hid  his  crisp  head  in  the  hollow  bank 
Blood-stained  with  these  valiant  combatants. 


*  Agunst  THAT  great  magician,]    So  the  quartos  prerioiifl  to  tliat  of 
the  rest,  and  the  folio,  have  **  the  great  magician."    In  the  next  line,  the  qturto, 
1598,  properly  reads,  *^tkal  earl  of  March,"  t.  €.  Mortimer. 

^  —  and  indent  with  pbars,]  t. «.  sahscribe  an  indentare,  as  if  under  Appre- 
hension. This  interpretation  accords  with  what  Hotspur  afterwards  bs^b  of 
the  king's  <*  trembling  even  at  the  name  of  Mortimer."  ^  They,"  in  the  neit 
line,  refers  to  Mortimer,  and  others  taken  with  him.  This  passsge  seems  to 
have  puzzled  nearly  all  the  commentators  ;  and  Warburton,  Johnson,  and  Stee- 
vens,  have  given  exphmations  equally  wide  of  the  mark. 
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Neyer  did  ba£ie  and  rotten  policj' 

Colour  her  working  with  such  deadly  wounds ; 

Nor  never  could  the  noble  Mortimer 

Receive  so  many,  and  all  willingly : 

Then,  let  him  not  be  slander'd  with  revolt. 

K.Hen,  Thou  dost  belie  him, Percy,  thou  dost  belie  him: 
He  never  did  encounter  with  Glendower. 
I  tell  thee, 

He  durst  as  well  have  met  the  devil  alone. 
As  Owen  Glendower  for  an  enemy. 
Art  thou  not  asham'd  ?     But,  sirrah,  henceforth 
Let  me  not  hear  you  speak  of  Mortimer. 
Send  me  your  prisoners  with  the  speediest  means, 
Or  you  shall  hear  in  such  a  kind  from  me 
As  will  displease  you. — My  lord  Northumberland, 
We  license  your  departure  with  your  son. — 
Send  us  your  prisoners,  or  you'll  hear  of  it. 

[Ea?eunt  King  Henry,  Blunt,  and  Train. 

Hot.  And  if  the  devil  come  and  roar  for  them, 
I  will  not  send  them. — I  will  after  straight. 
And  tell  him  so ;  for  I  will  ease  my  heart. 
Albeit  I  make  a  hazard  of  my  head^. 

North.  What !  drunk  with  choler  ?  stay,  and  pause 
awhile : 
Here  comes  your  imcle. 

Re-enter  Woecestee. 

Hot.  Speak  of  Mortimer ! 

'Zounds !  I  will  speak  of  him^;  and  let  my  soul 
Want  mercy,  if  I  do  not  join  with  him : 

'  Nerer  did  basb  and  rotten  policy  J  **  Base  "  is  the  reading  of  the  folio  : 
ftorv,  the  reading  of  the  quartoe^  would  seem  to  be  a  misprint.  Johnson  says, 
that  an  editions  after  the  folio,  1623,  adopted  hate;  such  was  not  the  case  with 
the  qoarto  of  1639. 

*  Albeit  I  makb  a  hazard  of  my  head.]  This  is  the  reading  of  eyery  quarto ; 
sod  there  seems  no  reason  to  vary  from  it  in  order  to  read  with  the  folio, 
*  Although  it  be  with  hazard  of  my  head," — a  poorer  and  len  expressive  line. 

*  'ZouifDS  1  I  will  speak  of  him  ;]  How  poor,  tame,  and  uncharacteristic  is 
thefotiOy'Teiylwillqteakof  him.'*  All  the  quartos  support  our  text.  Perhaps 
**  'zounds"  was  struck  out  by  the  Master  of  the  Revels. 

VOL.  IV.  R 
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Yea,  on  his  part^  FU  empty  ail  these  Yeins, 
And  shed  my  dear  blood  drop  by  drop  f  the  dust. 
But  I  will  lift  the  down-trod  Mortimer 
As  high  i'  the  air  as  this  unthankful  king. 
As  this  ingrate  and  canker'd  Bolii^broke. 

NorA,    Brother,  [7b  Worcester.]  the  king  hath 
made  your  nephew  mad. 

War.  Who  struck  this  heat  up  after  I  was  gone? 

Hot.  He  will,  forsooth,  have  all  my  prisoners ; 
And  when  I  urg'd  the  ransom  once  again 
Of  my  wife's  brother,  then  his  cheek  look'd  pale, 
And  on  my  face  he  tum'd  an  eye  of  death. 
Trembling  even  at  the  name  of  Mortimer. 

Wot.  I  cannot  blame  him.     Was  he  not  proclaimed, 
By  Richard,  that  dead  is,  the  next  of  blood  ? 

North.  He  was :  I  heard  the  proclamation : 
And  then  it  was  when  the  unhappy  king 
(Whose  wrongs  in  us  Grod  pardon !)  did  set  forth 
Upon  his  Iridi  expedition ; 
From  whence  he  intercepted  did  return 
To  be  depos'd,  and  shortly  murdered. 

Wor.  And  for  whose  death,  we  in  the  world's  wide 
mouth 
Live  scandaliz'd,  and  foully  spoken  of. 

ffot.  But,  soft !  I  pray  you,  did  king  Richard,  then, 
Proclaim  my  brother  Edmund  Mortimer 
Heir  to  the  crown  ? 

North.  He  did  :  myself  did  hear  it 

Hot.  Nay  then,  I  cannot  blame  his  cousin  king, 
That  wish'd  him  on  the  barren  mountains  starve  ^ 
But  shall  it  be,  that  you,  that  set  the  crown 
Upon  the  head  of  this  forgetful  man. 
And  for  his  sake  wear  the  detested  blot 

•  Yea,  OR  HIS  part,]  The  folio,  "Omhii  htkal/T  Two  lines  lower  the  {o&o 
prints  the  original  wcuni  **  down-trod"  dowm/alL 

'  That  wish'd  him  on  the  barren  moontains  btartb.]  t.  e.  to  <torM  .■  the  fofio 
1623,  in  opposition  to  all  the  qnartoe^  has  darv*d.  Northomberisad  is  repeating 
the  words  used  by  the  king. 
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Of  murderous  subornation,  shall  it  be, 
That  jou  a  world  of  curses  undergo, 
Being  the  agents,  or  base  second  means. 
The  cords,  the  ladder,  or  the  hangman  rather  ? — 
0 !  pardon  me,  that  I  descend  so  low. 
To  show  the  line,  and  the  predicament. 
Wherein  you  range  under  this  subtle  king. 
Shall  it  for  shame  be  spoken  in  these  days. 
Or  fill  up  chronicles  in  time  to  come. 
That  men  of  your  nobility  and  power. 
Did  gage  them  both  in  an  unjust  behalf, — 
(As  botb  of  you,  Grod  pardon  it !  have  done) — 
To  put  down  Richard,  that  sweet  lovely  rose. 
And  plant  this  thorn,  this  canker,  Bolingbroke  ? 
And  shall  it,  in  more  shame,  be  farther  spoken. 
That  you  are  fool'd,  discarded,  and  shook  off 
By  him,  for  whom  these  shames  ye  underwent  ? 
No !  yet  time  serves,  wherein  you  may  redeem 
Your  banish'd  honours,  and  restore  yourselves 
Into  the  good  thoughts  of  the  world  again. 
Revenge  the  jeering,  and  disdain'd  contempt. 
Of  this  proud  king ;  who  studies  day  and  night 
To  answer  all  the  debt  he  owes  to  you. 
Even  with  the  bloody  payment  of  your  deaths. 
Therefore,  I  say, — 

War.  Peace,  cousin !  say  no  more. 

And  now  I  will  unclasp  a  secret  book. 
And  to  your  quick-conceiving  discontents 
ril  read  you  matter  deep  and  dangerous ; 
As  full  of  peril  and  adventurous  spirit. 
As  to  o'er-walk  a  current,  roaring  loud. 
On  the  unsteadfast  footing  of  a  spear. 

ffoL  If  he  fall  in,  good  night !— or  sink  or  swim, 
Send  danger  from  the  east  unto  the  west, 
So  honour  cross  it,  from  the  north  to  south. 
And  let  them  grapple  : — O  !  the  blood  more  stirs. 
To  rouse  a  lion,  than  to  start  a  hare. 

R  2 
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North.  Imagination  of  some  great  exploit 
Drives  him  beyond  the  bounds  of  patience. 

Hot.  By  heaven,  methinks,  it  were  an  easy  leap^ 
To  pluck  bright  honour  from  the  pale-fac'd  moon ; 
Or  dive  into  the  bottom  of  the  deep. 
Where  fathom-line  could  never  touch  the  ground, 
And  pluck  up  drowned  honour  by  the  locks. 
So  he  that  doth  redeem  her  thence  might  wear 
Without  corrival  all  her  dignities : 
But  out  upon  this  half-fac'd  fellowship ! 

Wor.  He  apprehends  a  world  of  figures  here. 
But  not  the  form  of  what  he  should  attend. — 
Good  cousin,  give  me  audience  for  a  while. 

Hot.  I  cry  you  mercy. 

Wor.  Those  same  noble  Scots, 

That  are  your  prisoners, - 

Hot.  m  keep  them  all. 

By  God,  he  shall  not  have  a  Scot  of  them : 
No,  if  a  Scot  would  save  his  soul,  he  shall  not. 
I'll  keep  them,  by  this  hand. 

Wor.  You  start  away. 

And  lend  no  ear  unto  my  purposes. 
Those  prisoners  you  shall  keep. 

Hot.  Nay,  I  will ;  that's  flat. 

He  said,  he  would  not  ransom  Mortimer ; 
Forbad  my  tongue  to  speak  of  Mortimer ; 
But  I  will  find  him  when  he  lies  asleep. 
And  in  his  ear  I'll  holla — Mortimer ! 
Nay,  I'll  have  a  starling  shall  be  taught  to  speak 
Nothing  but  Mortimer,  and  give  it  him. 
To  keep  his  anger  still  in  motion. 

Wor.  Hear  you,  cousin,  a  word. 

Hot.  All  studies  here  I  solemnly  defy, 
Save  how  to  gall  and  pinch  this  Bolingbroke : 

*  By  faeayen,  methinks,  it  were  an  easy  leap,]  In  the  eariier  quartos,  thii 
line  and  seven  others  that  follow  it  are  assigned  to  Northumberland.  The  error 
was  corrected  in  the  quarto,  1008. 
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And  that  same  sword-and-buckler  prince  of  Wales', 
But  tbat  I  think  his  &ther  loves  him  not, 
And  wonld  be  glad  he  met  with  some  mischance, 
I  would  have  him  poisonM  with  a  pot  of  ale'. 

War.  Farewell,  kinsman.     I  will  talk  to  you. 
When  you  are  better  tempered  to  attend. 

North.  Why,  what  a  wasp-stung  and  impatient  fool* 
Art  thou  to  break  into  this  woman's  mood. 
Tying  thine  ear  to  no  tongue  but  thine  own ! 

ffot.  Why,  look  you,  I  am  whipp'd  and  scouig'd  with 
rods. 
Nettled,  and  stung  with  pismires,  when  I  hear 
Of  this  vile  politician,  Bolingbroke. 
In  Richard's  time, — what  do  ye  call  the  place  ? — 
A  plague  upon't — ^it  is  in  Gloucestershire ; — 
Twas  where  the  mad-cap  duke  his  imcle  kept. 
His  uncle  York, — where  I  first  bow'd  my  knee 
Unto  this  king  of  smiles,  this  Bolingbroke, 
TSblood'!  when  you  and  he  came  back  from  Raven- 
spurg. 

North.  At  Berkley  castle. 

Hot.  You  say  true. — 
Why,  what  a  candy  deal  of  courtesy 
This  fawning  greyhound  then  did  proffer  me  ! 
Look, — ^*  when  his  infant  fortune  came  to  age," 
And, — "  gentle  Harry  Percy,** — and,  **  kind  cousin,** — 
O,  the  devil  take  such  cozeners  ! — ^God*  forgive  me  ! — 

*  And  thai  same  sword-and-bucklbb  prince  of  Wales,]  Servants,  and 
riotous  feUowB,  were  in  the  habit  of  wearing  swords  and  bucklers.  Steevens^ 
on  this  pointy  refers  to  a  tract  by  William  Basse,  called,  ^  Sword  and  Buckler^ 
or  Senring  Man's  Defence,"  printed  in  1G02. 

*  I  would  have  him  foisor'd  — ]  The  folio  thus  transposes  the  words  **  I 
woold  haye poiaon*d km" 

*  Why,  what  a  wasp>stuno  and  impatient  fool]  This  is  the  epithet  in  the 
first  quulo,  and  it  is  sorely  much  superior  to  wcup-Um^uedy  the  reading  of  the 
folio  and  other  editions.  Northumberland,  of  course,  means  that  his  son  is  as 
impatient  as  if  he  had  been  stung  by  a  wasp,  not  that  he  had  a  wasp's  tongue  in 
his  head,  for  the  tongue  of  the  wasp  is  harmless.  Malone  nevertheless  has  a  long 
vindication  of  watp-tomgued, 

s  'Sblood  I]  All  the  quartos  give,  and  all  the  folios  omit,  this  characteristic 
mterjeetion.    The  same  circumstance  occurs  afterwards. 
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Good  uncle,  tell  your  tale :  I  have  done^. 

War.  Nay,  if  you  have  not,  to't  again. 
We'll  stay  your  leisure. 

Hot.  I  have  done,  i' faith. 

War.  Then  once  more  to  your  Scottish  prisoners. 
Deliver  them  up  without  their  ransom  straight. 
And  make  the  Douglas'  son  your  only  mean 
For  powers  in  Scotland ;  which,  for  divers  reasons 
Which  I  shall  send  you  written,  be  assured. 
Will  easily  be  granted  you. — ^My  lord, 

[7b  Northumberland. 
Your  son  in  Scotland  being  thus  employ'd. 
Shall  secretly  into  the  bosom  creep 
Of  that  same  noble  prelate,  well  beloved. 
The  archbishop. 

Hot.  Of  York,  is  it  not? 

Wnr.  True ;  who  bears  hard 
His  brother's  death  at  Bristol,  the  lord  Scroop. 
I  speak  not  this  in  estimation. 
As  what  I  think  might  be,  but  what  I  know 
Is  ruminated,  plotted,  and  set  down ; 
And  only  stays  but  to  behold  the  face 
Of  that  occasion  that  shall  bring  it  on. 

Hot.  I  smell  it : 
Upon  my  life,  it  will  do  wondrous  well*. 

North.  Before  the  game's  afoot,  thou  still  let'st  sh'p. 

Hot.  Why,  it  cannot  choose  but  be  a  noble  plot — 
And  then  the  power  of  Scotland,  and  of  York, 
To  join  with  Mortimer,  ha  ? 

iVor.  And  so  they  shall. 

Hot.  In  faith,  it  is  exceedingly  well  aim'd. 
Wor.  And  'tis  no  little  reason  bids  us  speed. 
To  save  our  heads  by  raising  of  a  head ; 

*  Good  wncle,  toll  your  tale :  I  hare  done.]  The  word  «*  for  "  is  iMertod  in 
the  folio,  1828,  after  ''tale;"  but  the  line,  though  sylhibicallj  imperfect,  rea^i 
with  more  spirit  without  it     It  is  followed  by  a  line  of  only  eight  syllabies. 

*  Upon  my  life  it  will  do  wondbous  well.]  <«  Wondroos"  ia  obtained  dm 
the  folio,  and  seems  on  lU  aeoounts  neoeasary. 
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For,  bear  ourselves  as  even  as  we  can. 

The  king  will  always  think  him  in  our  debt. 

And  think  we  think  ourselves  unsatisfied, 

Till  he  hath  found  a  time  to  pay  us  home : 

And  see  already  how  he  doth  begin 

To  make  ns  strangers  to  his  looks  of  love. 

Hid.  He  does,  he  does :  well  be  reveng'd  on  him. 

War.  Cousin,  fiEu^well. — No  farther  go  in  this^ 
Than  I  by  letters  shall  direct  your  course. 
When  time  is  ripe,  (which  will  be  suddenly) 
m  steal  to  Glendower,  and  lord  Mortimer*; 
Where  you,  and  Douglas,  and  our  powers  at  once. 
As  I  will  fashion  it,  shall  happily  meet. 
To  bear  our  fortimes  in  our  own  strong  arms. 
Which  now  we  hold  at  much  uncertainty. 

North.    Farewell,  good  brother:   we  shall  thrive,  I 
trust. 

Hot.  Uncle,  adieu. — O  !  let  the  hours  be  short. 
Till  fields,  and  blows,  and  groans  applaud  our  sport. 


ACT  II.    SCENE  L 

Rochester.    An  Inn  Yard. 

*  Enter  a  Carrier ,  with  a  Lantern  in  his  hand. 

1  Car.  Heigh  ho  !  An*t  be  not  four  by  the  day,  I'll 
be  hanged  :  Charles'  wain  is  over  the  new  chimney,  and 
yet  our  horse  not  packed.     What,  ostler ! 

Ost.  [  Within.']  Anon,  anon. 

1  Car.  I  pr  ythee,  Tom,  beat  Cut's  saddle,  put  a  few 
flocks  in  the  point;  the  poor  jade  is  wrung  in  the 
withers  out  of  all  cess^ 

*  I'll  steal  to  Gleodower,  and  Lord  Mortimer  ;]    Regarding  this  line  see  the 
Introduetion,  p.  223. 
r  —  oat  of  all  C£S8.]   t.  €.  "  out  of  all  fMotiMre  (says  Warborton)  :  the  phrase 


i 
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Efiter  another  Carrier. 

2  Car.  Peas  and  beans  are  as  dank  here  as  a  dog^ 
and  that  is  the  next  way  to  give  poor  jades  the  hots : 
this  house  is  turned  upside  down,  since  Robin  ostler 
died. 

1  Car.  Poor  fellow !  never  joyed  since  the  price  of 
oats  rose :  it  was  the  death  of  him. 

2  Car.  I  think,  this  be  the  most  villainous  house  in 
all  London  road  for  fleas :  I  am  stung  like  a  tench. 

1  Car.  Like  a  tench  ?  by  the  mass,  there  is  ne'er  a 
king  in  Christendom  could  be  better  bit,  than  I  have 
been  since  the  first  cock. 

2  Car.  Why,  they  will  allow  us  ne'er  a  Jordan,  and 
then  we  leak  in  your  chimney;  and  your  chamber-lie 
breeds  fleas  like  a  loach'. 

1  Car.  What,  ostler!  come  away  and  be  hanged; 
come  away. 

2  Car.  I  have  a  gammon  of  bacon,  and  two  razes  of 
ginger,  to  be  delivered  as  far  as  Charing-cross. 

1  Car.  'Odsbody!  the  turkeys  in  my  pannier  are 
quite  starved. — What,  ostler ! — ^A  plague  on  thee !  hast 
thou  never  an  eye  in  thy  head  ?  canst  not  hear  ?  An 
'twere  not  as  good  a  deed  as  drink,  to  break  the  pate 
of  thee,  I  am  a  very  villain. — Come,  and  be  hanged : — 
hast  no  &ith  in  thee  ? 

Enter  Gadshill. 
Gads.  Good  morrow,  carriers.     What's  o'clock  ? 

being  taken  from  a  oeai,  tax,  or  fmbudy ;  whieh  being  by  regular  and  moderate 
rates,  when  anything  was  exorbitant,  or  ont  of  measure,  it  was  said  to  be  oa<  o^ 

■  —  as  dank  here  as  a  doo,]  The  Rev.  Mr.  Barry  snggests  to  me^  that  we 
should  read  dock  for  *'  dog,'*  the  error  having  easily  arisen  from  the  nushesr- 
ing  of  the  word. 

*  —  breeds  fleas  like  a  loach.]  Why  one  carrier  should  say  that  he  has 
been  ''stung  like  a  tench,"  and  the  other  that  **  chamber -lie  breeds  fleas  like  a 
loach,"  has  not  been  satisfactorily  explained.  Farmer  thought  that  **  tench " 
was  a  misprint  for  trout,  which  is  spotted ;  and  Monck  Mason  suggests  that 
the  "  loach"  is  a  yery  prolific  fish,  and  hence  that  the  carrier  uses  it  as  a  simUe. 
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1  Car.  I  think  it  be  two  o'clock. 
Crods.    I  pr'ythee,  lend  me  thj  lantern,  to  see  my 
gelding  in  the  stable. 

1  Car.  Nay,  soft,  I  pray  ye :  I  know  a  trick  worth 
two  of  that,  r  feith. 

Gads.  I  pr'ythee,  lend  me  thine. 

2  Car.  Ay,  when?  canst  tell*? — Lend  me  thy  lan- 
tern, quoth  a  ? — ^marry,  I'll  see  thee  hanged  first. 

Gads.  Sirrah  carrier,  what  time  do  you  mean  to 
come  to  London  ? 

2  Car.  Time  enough  to  go  to  bed  with  a  candle,  I 
warrant  thee. — Come,  neighbour  Mugs,  we'll  call  up 
the  gentlemen :  they  will  along  with  company,  for  they 
haYe  great  charge.  [Eseunl  Carriers. 

Gads.  What,  ho  !  chamberlain ! 

Cham.  [  Within.']  At  hand,  quoth  pick-purse*. 

Gaels.  That's  OYon  as  &ir  as — at  hand,  quoth  the 
chamberlain ;  for  thou  Yariest  no  more  from  picking  of 
purses,  than  giYing  direction  doth  from  labouring ;  thou 
lay'st  the  plot  how. 

Enter  Chamberlain^. 

Cham.  Good  morrow,  master  Gadshill.  It  holds 
current,  that  I  told  you  yesternight :  there's  a  franklin 
in  the  wild  of  Kent,  hath  brought  three  hundred  marks 
with  him  in  gold :  I  heard  him  tell  it  to  one  of  his 
company,  last  night  at  supper ;  a  kind  of  auditor ;  one 
that  hath  abimdance  of  charge  too,  God  knows  what^. 
They  are  up  already,  and  call  for  eggs  and  butter :  they 
will  away  presently. 

'  Ay,  when  I  canst  tell  t]  This  proverbial  expression  has  oecnired  in  <<  The 
Comedy  of  Errors,"  YoL  ii.  p.  137. 

*  At  hand,  quoth  pick-purse.]  A  proverbial  phrase  met  with  in  many 
writers  of  the  time. 

'  Enter  Chamberlain.]  The  entrance  of  the  chamberlain  takes  place,  accord- 
ing to  the  old  copies,  when  first  Gadshill  calls  him,  but  it  is  evidently  improperly 
marked  there. 

«  God  knows  what.]  Though  the  folio,  every  now  and  then,  omits  such  ex- 
pressions as  **  zounds  "  and  **  V  faith,"  there  is  not  the  slightest  consistency  in 
its  oorreetionB  of  this  kind  :  it  permits  these  words  to  stand. 
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Gads.  Sirrah,  if  they  meet  not  with  saint  Nidiolas* 
clerk8\  ril  give  thee  this  neck. 

Cham.  No,  FIl  none  of  it :  I  pr^ythee,  keep  that  for 
the  hangman ;  for,  I  know,  thou  worship'st  saint  Nicho- 
las as  truly  as  a  man  of  felsehood  may. 

Gads.  What  talkest  thou  to  me  of  the  hangman  ?  if 
I  hang,  ril  make  a  fat  pair  of  gallows ;  for,  if  I  han^, 
old  sir  John  hangs  with  me,  and  thou  knowest  he^s  no 
starveling.  Tut !  there  are  other  Trojans  that  thon 
dreamest  not  of,  the  which,  for  sport  sake,  are  content 
to  do  the  profession  some  grace,  that  would,  if  matters 
should  he  looked  into,  for  their  own  credit  sake,  make 
all  whole.  I  am  joined  with  no  foot  land-rakers,  no 
longHstafl^  sixpenny  strikers :  none  of  these  mad,  mus- 
tachio  purple-hued  malt-worms ;  but  with  nobility  and 
tranquillity;  burgomasters,  and  great  oneyers';  such  as 
can  hold  in ;  such  as  will  strike  sooner  than  speak,  and 
speak  sooner  than  drink,  and  drink  sooner  than  pray  : 
and  yet  I  lie ;  for  they  pray  continually  to  their  saints 
the  commonwealth ;  or,  rather,  not  pray  to  her,  but 
prey  on  her,  for  they  ride  up  and  down  on  her,  and 
make  her  their  boots. 

Cham.  What !  the  commonwealth  their  boots  ?  wiU 
she  hold  out  water  in  foul  way  ? 

Gads.  She  will,  she  will ;  justice  hath  liquored  her. 


*  —  minX  NicfaolaB'  clerks,]  This  was  a  Torjr  eoBumni  esnt  tenn  a{if>lied  to 
highwaymen  and  robberB,  but  why,  it  \b  not  easy  to  decide.  Warbnrton  sag- 
gests  that  the  patron  saint  of  clerks  being  St.  Nicfaobw,  and  Old  Nick  h«ng  a 
cant  name  for  the  deril,  the  word  **  clerks  **  became  indilTeraitly  applied  to 
scholars  and  robbets.  Grey  has  shown,  that  highwaymen  were  sometinies 
termed  «  St.  Nichohs'  knights."  See  Dodsley's  Old  Plays,  last  edit.  toI.  tiL 
p.  308 ;  where  several  instances  are  collected  rebtive  to  '^  St.  Nicholas'  derks^" 
particularly  from  Dekker's  trscte. 

*  —  burgomasters,  and  great  onetbrs  ;]  Yarioos  interpretations  of  this  term 
^  oneyers  '*  have  been  suggested,  but  none  of  them  at  all  satisfactory.  CkpeO*B 
suggestion,  supported  by  Sir  D.  DafaTrnple,  seems  the  best,  tnd  he  inserted  it  hi 
bis  text ;  viz.  mynheen,  the  Dutch  word  '*  burgomasters  "  just  preceding  it 
Johnson  held  that  << oneyers"  (spelt  Oneyra  in  the  oldest  copy)  waa  nothing 
more  than  otu^-een,  or  one»,  similar  in  ito  form  to  pritaiear,  auctwneer,  Ac.  Theo- 
bald read  moneytn,  and  Haamer,  ottnen. 
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We  steal  as  in  a  castle,  cock-sure ;  we  have  the  receipt 
of  fem-seed,  we  walk  invisible'. 

Cham.  Nay,  by  my  faith ;  I  think  you  are  more 
beholding  to  the  night,  than  to  fern-seed,  for  your 
walking  invisible. 

Gads.  Give  me  thy  hand :  thou  shalt  have  a  share  in 
our  purchase*,  as  I  am  a  true  man. 

Cham.  Nay,  rather  let  me  have  it,  as  you  are  a  false 
thief. 

Gads,  Go  to ;  homo  is  a  common  name  to  all  men  *. 
Bid  the  ostler  bring  my  gelding  out  of  the  stable. 
Farewell,  you  muddy  knave.  \^Eseufd. 


SCENE  II. 

The  Road  by  Gadshill. 

Enter  Prince  Henby,  and  Poins  ;  Bardolph  and  Peto, 

ai  some  distance. 

Poins.  Come,  shelter,  shelter :  I  have  removed  Fal- 
staff's  horse,  and  he  frets  like  a  gummed  velvet'. 
P.  Hen.  Stand  close. 

'  —  we  hare  the  receipt  of  fem-eeed,  we  walk  inviBible.]  Fern-teed  being 
of  old  Buppoeed  to  be  inrisible,  those  who  eorried  it  abovt  them  were  supposed 
to  be  invisible  also.  Possibly  the  origin  of  the  phrase  was^  that  people  walked 
like  fem-seed,  inf  isible. 

*  —  thon  shalt  have  a  share  in  our  pubchasb,]  ''  Purchase"  was  a  common 
term  for  booty,  or  the  property  obtained  by  robbery  of  any  kind.  It  is  used 
exactly  in  the  same  sense  in  **  Henry  V."  Act  iii.  sc  2.  **  They  will  steal 
anything  and  call  it  purekaae,**    The  use  of  the  word  in  this  sense  is  ancient 

*  Go  to  ;  homo  is  a  common  name  to  all  men.]  The  words  **  true  man  '*  and 
v&Jse  thief"  were  frequently  opposed  in  writers  of  the  time  ;  and  when  Grads- 
hill  says,  in  reply  to  the  chamberlain,  that  **  homo  is  a  common  name  to  all 
men,"  he  means  that  it  was  just  as  applicable  to  the  **  true  man,"  which  he  had 
called  himself,  as  to  the  **  false  thief,"  which  the  chamberlain  had  termed  him. 

>  —  he  frets  like  a  gummed  yeltst.]  Velvets  and  taffatas,  when  gummed, 
fretted  or  wore  themselves  nut  by  reason  of  their  stiffness  :  to  fret  like  a  gum- 
med velvet,  or  like  a  gummed  taffata,  was  a  phrase  so  often  in  use  with  our  old 
writers  that  it  became  almost  proverbiaL  Steevens  made  the  following  apposite 
quotation  from  Harston*s  **  Malcontent,"  1604,  which  is  all  that  is  necessary : — 
"  rU  come  among  you,  like  ^uni  into  taffata,/r0e,/f«t." 
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Eriier  Falstaff. 

Fal.  Poins !    Poins,  and  be  hanged !    Poins ! 

P.  Hen.  Peace,  ye  &t-kidneyed  rascal !  What  a 
brawling  dost  thou  keep  ? 

Fd.  Where's  Poins,  Hal  ? 

P.  Hen.  He  is  walked  up  to  the  top  of  the  hill :  I'll 
go  seek  him.  [Preiends  to  seek  Poins. 

Fed.  I  am  accursed  to  rob  in  that  thief's  company: 
the  rascal  hath  removed  my  horse,  and  tied  him  I  know 
not  where.  If  I  travel  but  four  foot  by  the  squire' 
further  afoot  I  shall  break  my  wind.  Well,  I  doubt 
not  but  to  die  a  fair  death  for  all  this,  if  I  'scape  hang- 
ing for  killing  that  rogue.  I  have  forsworn  his  com- 
pany hourly  any  time  this  two-and-twenty  years,  and 
yet  I  am  bewitched  with  the  rogue's  company.  If  the 
rascal  have  not  given  me  medicines  to  make  me  love 
him,  I'll  be  hanged ;  it  could  not  be  else :  I  have  drunk 
medicines. — Poins ! — Hal ! — a  plague  upon  you  both ! 
— ^Bardolph ! — Peto ! — ^I'll  starve,  ere  I'll  rob  a  foot 
further.  An  'twere  not  as  good  a  deed  as  drink,  to 
turn  true  man,  and  leave  these  rogues,  I  am  the  veriest 
varlet  that  ever  chewed  with  a  tooth.  Eight  yards  of 
imeven  ground  is  three  score  and  ten  miles  afoot  with 
tne,  and  the  stony-hearted  villains  know  it  Avell  enough. 
A  plague  upon't,  when  thieves  cannot  be  true  to  one 
another!  [Tkey  whistle.']  Whew! — ^A  plague  upon  you 
all !  Give  me  my  horse,  you  rogues :  give  me  my 
horse,  and  be  hanged. 

P.  Hen.  Peace,  ye  fiit-guts  !  lie  down :  lay  thine  ear 
close  to  the  ground,  and  list  if  thou  canst  hear  the 
tread  of  travellers. 

Fed.  Have  you  any  levers  to  lift  me  up  again,  being 
down?    'Sblood!  I'll  not  bear  mine  own  flesh  so  fii 

•  —  four  foot  by  the  bquirb — ]  t.  €,  by  the  •^naiv,  or  role.  See  *  Lore's 
Labour's  Lost,''  VoL  iL  p.  368,  note  3,  and  «<  The  Winter's  Tale,'*  VoL  iii.  p.  Wb, 
note  7* 
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afoot  agaiD,  for  all  the  coin  in  thy  father's  exchequer. 
What  a  plague  mean  je  to  colt  me  thus'? 

I^.  Hen.  Thou  liest:  thou  art  not  colted,  thou  art 
uncolted. 

FaL.  I  pr^ythee,  good  prince  Hal,  help  me  to  my 
horse  ;  good  king's  son. 

-P.  Hen.  Out»  you  rogue !  shall  I  be  your  ostler  ? 

Fal.  Go,  hang  thyself^  in  thine  own  heir-apparent 
garters !  If  I  be  ta'en,  Fll  peach  for  this.  An  I  have  not 
ballads  made  on  you  all,  and  sung  to  filthy  tunes,  let  a 
cup  of  sack  be  my  poison :  when  a  jest  is  so  forward, 
and  afoot  too, — I  hate  it. 

Enter  Gadshill. 

Gads.  Stand. 

Fei.  So  I  do,  against  my  will. 

Poins.  O !  'tis  our  setter :  I  know  his  voice. 

Enter  Babdolph. 

Bard.  What  news  ? 

Gads.  Case  ye,  case  ye*;  on  with  your  visors:  there's 
money  of  the  king's  coming  down  the  hill ;  'tis  going 
to  the  king's  exchequer. 

Fal.  You  lie,  you  rogue:  'tis  going  to  the  king's 
tavern. 

Gads.  There's  enough  to  make  us  all. 

Fal.  To  be  hanged. 

*  What  a  plague  mean  ye  to  colt  me  thus  t]  To  odU  is  to  tvick  or  focly  as 
Johnson  explains,  and  as  many  quotations  would  prove.  The  prince  in  his  reply 
plays  upon  the  word,  in  reference  to  the  fact  that  FalstafT  was  on  foot,  '*  un- 
colted," hy  reason  of  the  loss  of  his  horse. 

*  Go,  hang  thyself—]  "  Go  "  is  from  the  folio  :  it  is  wanting  in  the  quartos 
previous  to  that  of  ltf08. 

*  GiMdt,  Case  ye,  case  ye  ;]  There  is  some  little  confusion  of  persons  here  in 
ill  the  old  copies,  quarto  and  folio.  **  Bardolph,  what  news  t"  is  made  part  of 
what  Poins  says,  and  Bardolph  is  made  to  reply,  **  Case  ye,  case  ye,"  &c.  Our 
text  is  regulated  as  Johnson  recommended.  The  fact  seems  to  be,  that  <'  Bar- 
dolph," as  a  prefix,  was  mistaken  by  the  printer,  and  he  was  thus  made  a  person 
Addressed  instead  of  speaking.  Gadshill  was  the  **  setter,"  and  ought  to  bring 
the  information. 
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P.  Hen.  Sire,  70a  four  shall  front  them  in  the  narrow 
lane ;  Ned  Poins  and  I  will  walk  lower :  if  the j  'scape 
from  your  encomiter,  then  they  light  on  us. 

Peto.  But  how  many  be  there  of  them*? 

Gads.  Some  eight,  or  ten. 

Fal.  Zounds !  will  they  not  rob  us  ? 

P.  Hen.  What,  a  coward,  sir  John  Paunch  ? 

Fd.  Indeed,  I  am  not  John  of  Gaunt^  your  grand- 
father ;  but  yet  no  coward,  Hal. 

P.  Hen.  Well,  we  leate  that  to  the  proof '. 
.  Poins.   Sirrah  Jack,  thy  horse  stands  behind  the 
hedge :  when  thou  needest  him,  there  thou  shalt  find 
him.     Farewell,  and  stand  fast. 

Fai.  Now  cannot  I  strike  him,  if  I  should  be  hanged. 

P.  Hen.  Ned,  [Aside  to  Poins]  where  are  our  dis- 
guises? 

Poins.  Here,  hard  by :  stand  close. 

[Exeunt  P.  Henry  and  Poms. 

Fal.  Now,  my  masters^  ^^PPy  ™^^  ^  ^^  dole',  say 
I :  every  man  to  his  business. 

Enter  Traoetlers. 

1  Trac.  Come,  neighbour:  the  boy  shall  lead  our 
horses  down  the  hill ;  we'll  walk  afoot  awhile  and  ease 
our  legs. 

Thietes.  Stand! 

Trav.  Jesu  bless  us ! 

Fal.  Strike ;  down  with  them ;  cut  the  villains' 
throats.  Ah !  whorson  caterpillars !  bacon-fed  knaves ! 
they  hate  us  youth :  down  with  them ;  fleece  them. 

•  How  many  be  thbrb  of  them  !]  So  the  4to,  IA98 :  that  of  1599,  ^  How 
many  be  cA^y  of  them  I"  and  the  aubeeqnent  qnartoa  hare,  *  Bnt  bow  ouniy  be 
they  of  them  1"  The  folio  omits  both  iken  and  liby,  **  Bat  how  many  be  of 
tfaemi" 

'  Well,  we  leave  that  to  the  proof.]  The  folio  baa  ^WeOl  lew«  that,'*  Ac. 
and  makes  other  more  minute  TariationB  in  this  scene. 

•  ~  happy  man  be  his  dole,]  •. «.  happiness  be  his  poHiom,  or  *■  dole.^  See 
Vol.  iiL  p.  123,  note  6,  and  430,  note  8. 
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1  Trav.  O!  we  are  undone^  both  we  and  ours^  for 
ever. 

Fal.  Hang  jBy  gorbellied  knaves'.  Are  ye  undone? 
No,  ye  iat  chuSb ;  I  would^  your  store  were  here  !  On, 
bacons,  on !  What !  ye  knaves,  young  men  must  live. 
You  are  grand-jurors  are  ye  ?     We'll  jure  ye,  i'  faith. 

[EseuTit  Fal.  Sfc.  drwing  the  Travellers  out\ 

Re-enter  Prince  Henry  and  Poins. 

P.  Hen.  The  thieves  have  bound  the  true  men^. 
Now  could  thou  and  I  rob  the  thieves,  and  go  merrily 
to  London,  it  would  be  argument  for  a  week,  laughter 
for  a  month,  and  a  good  jest  for  ever. 

Poins.  Stand  close ;  I  hear  them  coming. 

Re-enter  Thieves. 

Fal.  Come,  my  masters ;  let  us  share,  and  then  to 
horse  before  day.  An  the  prince  and  Poins  be  not  two 
arrant  cowards,  there's  no  equity  stirring :  there's  no 
more  valour  in  that  Poins,  than  in  a  wild  duck. 

P.  Hen.  Your  money.  [^Rushing  out  upon  them. 

Poins.  Villains. 
\^As  they  are  sharing^  the  Prince  and  Poins  set  upon 

them.     Tliey  aU  run  away^  and  Falstaff,  after  a 

Mow  or  twOy  runs  away  toOy  leaving  the  booty  behind 

them*.] 

9  Hang  ye,  gobbelubd  knaves.]  **  Gorbellied"  U  a  very  oommon  epithet 
iwed  for  fitt-bellied,  corpulent.  The  etymology  is  uncertain,  but  perhaps  from 
^or,  wbieh,  in  the  dialect  of  Onvea,  still  means  rotten  or  deoonfed,  (See  Hollo-^ 
way's  Gen.  Diet,  of  ProvincialiBms,  8to,  1838.)  Chr  is  Saxon  for  dung^  and 
hence  Skinner  and  Junius  derive  **  gorbellied."  On  the  other  hand,  in  Derby- 
shire it  ahoukl  seem  that  the  word  gorrd'bdRed^  for  pot-bellied,  is  a  word  yet 
employed.  No  etymology  is  given  by  our  lexicographers  for  gofrd.  In  **  lin* 
goa,**  (Dodsley's  Old  Plays,  last  edit  v.  189,)  ^a  gorbelly"  signifies  a  glutton, 

1  Exeunt  Fal.  Ac  drivmg  the  Travellers  out.]  The  old  stage-firection  in  all 
the  old  editions  is,  **  Here  they  rob  them  and  bind  them."  It  is  very  dear, 
however,  that  Falstaff  snd  the  rest  go  out,  leaving  the  stage  to  the  prince  and 
Poins,  who  return  to  it. 

*  The  TRicvBS  have  bomid  the  ntUB  mw.]  Here  again  we  see  **  thieves  " 
and  **  true  men  "  put  in  opposition.    See  p.  251,  note  2. 

s  —  leaving  the  booty  behind  them.]  This  is  verbatun  the  oldest  stage-direction, 
which  there  can  be  no  objection  to  preserve  instead  of  the  modem  alteration. 
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P.  Hen*   Got  with  much  ease^     Now  merrilj  to 
horse: 
The  thieves  are  scattered,  and  possessed  with  fear 
So  stronglj,  that  thej  dare  not  meet  each  other ; 
Each  takes  his  fellow  for  an  officer. 
Away,  good  Ned.     Falstaff  sweats  to  death. 
And  lards  the  lean  earth  as  he  walks  along : 
Wer't  not  for  laughing,  I  should  pitj  him. 

Poins.  How  the  rogue  roar'd  !  [Ejteuni, 


SCENE  HI. 

Warkworth.     A  Room  in  the  Castle. 

Enter  Hotspur,  reading  a  Letter. 

— "  But  for  mine  own  part^  my  lord,  I  could  be  well 
contented  to  be  there,  in  respect  of  the  love  I  bear 
your  house.** — ^He  could  be  contented, — ^why  is  he  not 
then  ?  In  respect  of  the  love  he  bears  our  house : — 
he  shows  in  this,  he  loves  his  own  bam  better  than  he 
loves  our  house.  Let  me  see  some  more.  ^  The  pur- 
pose you  undertake,  is  dangerous ;" — ^Why,  that's  cer- 
tain :  'tis  dangerous  to  take  a  cold,  to  sleep,  to  drink ; 
but  I  tell  you,  my  lord  fool,  out  of  this  nettle,  danger, 
we  pluck  this  flower,  safety.  "  The  purpose  you  under- 
take, is  dangerous ;  the  friends  you  have  named,  uncer- 
tain; the  time  itself  unsorted,  and  your  whole  plot 
too  light  for  the  counterpoise  of  so  great  an  opposi- 
tion.**— Say  you  so,  say  you  so  ?  I  say  unto  you  again, 
you  are  a  shallow,  cowardly  hind,  and  you  lie.  What 
a  lackbrain  is  this!  By  the  Lord^  our  plot  is  a  good 
plot  as  ever  was  laid ;   our  friends  true  and  constant : 

[;  ^  Got  with  much  ease.]    This  speech  is  printed  as  prose  in  sU  the  old  eo|neiL 
•  By  the  Lord,]     The  folio,  1623,  merely  /  protat;  and  just  afterwards, 
instead  of  **  sounds ! "  it  substitutes  "  by  this  hand  :**  elsewhere  the  Master  of 
the  Revels  seems  to  hare  objected  even  to  "  by  this  hand.*' 
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a  good  plot,  good  friends,  and  fiill  of  expectation  :  an 
excellent  plot,  very  good  friends.  What  a  frosty- 
spirited  rogue  is  this  ?  Why,  my  lord  of  York  com- 
mends the  plot,  and  the  general  course  of  the  action. 
'Zounds !  an  I  were  now  by  this  rascal,  I  could  brain 
him  with  his  lady's  &n.  Is  there  not  my  father,  my 
uncle,  and  myself?  lord  Edmund  Mortimer,  my  lord  of 
York,  and  Owen  Glendower  ?  Is  there  not,  besides, 
the  Douglas?  Have  I  not  all  their  letters,  to  meet 
me  in  arms  by  the  ninth  of  the  next  month,  and  are 
they  not,  some  of  them,  set  forward  already  ?  What  a 
pagan  rascal  is  this !  an  infidel !  Ha !  you  shall  see 
now,  in  very  sincerity  of  fear  and  cold  heart,  will  he  to 
the  king,  and  lay  open  all  our  proceedings.  O !  I 
could  divide  myself,  and  go  to  buffets,  for  moving  such 
a  dish  of  skimmed  milk  with  so  honourable  an  action. 
Hang  him !  let  him  tell  the  king :  we  are  prepared. 
I  will  set  forward  to-night. 

JEnter  Lady  Percy. 

How  now,  Kate  ?     I  must  leave  you  within  these  two 
hours. 
Ladi/.  O,  my  good  lord !  why  are  you  thus  alone  ? 
For  what  offence  have  I  this  fortnight  been 
A  banish'd  woman  from  my  Harry's  bed? 
Tell  me,  sweet  lord,  what  is't  that  takes  from  thee 
Thy  stomach,  pleasure,  and  thy  golden  sleep  ? 
Why  dost  thou  bend  thine  eyes  upon  the  earth. 
And  start  so  often  when  thou  sit'st  alone  ? 
Why  hast  thou  lost  the  fSresh  blood  in  thy  cheeks, 
And  given  my  treasures,  and  my  rights  of  thee. 
To  thick-ey^d  musing,  and  curs'd  melancholy  ? 
In  thy  faint  slumbers*,  I  by  thee  have  watch'd. 
And  heard  thee  murmur  tales  of  iron  wars ; 

*  In  THT  faint  slamben,]  So  the  two  earlier  quartos,  and  no  doubt  rightly. 
The  later  quartos  and  folio  have  "my  faint  slumbers;"  but  Lady  Percy  was 
watching,  not  slumbering. 

VOL.  IV.  S 
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Speak  terms  of  manage  to  thy  bounding  steed ; 

Cry,  "  Courage !— to  the  field  T     And  thou  hast  talk'd 

Of  sallies,  and  retires ;  of  trenches,  tents'. 

Of  palisadoes,  frontiers,  parapets ; 

Of  basilisks,  of  cannon,  culverin ; 

Of  prisoners'  ransom,  and  of  soldiers  slain. 

And  all  the  currents  of  a  heady  fight. 

Thy  spirit  within  thee  hath  been  so  at  war. 

And  thus  hath  so  bestirred  thee  in  thy  sleep, 

That  beads  of  sweat  have  stood  upon  thy  brow. 

Like  bubbles  in  a  late  disturbed  stream : 

And  in  thy  face  strange  motions  have  appeared. 

Such  as  we  see  when  men  restrain  their  breath 

On  some  great  sudden  best'.     O !  what  portents  are 

these? 
Some  heavy  business  hath  my  lord  in  hand* 
And  I  must  know  it,  else  he  loves  me  not. 

Hot.  What,  ho !  is  Gilliams  with  the  packet  gone  ? 

Enter  Servant. 

Serv.  He  is,  my  lord,  an  hour  ago. 

Hot.    Hath  Butler  brought  those  horses  from  the 
sheriff? 

Sert).  One  horse,  my  lord,  he  brought  even  now. 

Hot.  What  horse  ?  a  roan,  a  crop-ear,  is  it  not  ? 

Serv.  It  is,  my  lord. 

Hot.  That  roan  shall  be  my  throne. 

Well,  I  will  back  him  straight :  O,  esperance^! 
Bid  Butler  lead  him  forth  into  the  park.  \^Ejnt  Servant. 

Lady.  But  hear  you,  my  lord. 

Hot.  What  say'st  thou,  my  lady  ? 

'  Of  sallies,  and  retires ;  op  trenohfls,  tents,]  The  folio,  16S3,  fbUowing  tlie 
qusrtos  of  1608  and  1613,  omits <* of."  Lower  down  it  reads  hedi  for  '^beads," 
for  the  same  reason. 

*  On  some  great  sadden  hbt.]  **  Host,"  for  MeiC,  is  a  veiy  eommoa  word ; 
but  none  of  the  commentators  have  observed  that  the  earliest  quarto  prints 
**  best,"  and  not  hade^  as  they  have  given  it.  *  On  some  great  sadden  best,"  is 
**  On  some  great  sudden  command.** 

•  O,  sigMraMM/]    The  motto  of  the  Percy  fionily.    The  folio  amita  *<  O." 
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Lady.  What  is  it  carries  you  awa j  ? 

Hot.  Why  my  horse, 
My  love,  my  horse. 

Lady.  Out,  you  mad-headed  ape ! 

A  weasel  hath  not  such  a  deal  of  spleen. 
As  you  are  tossed  with.     In  fedth, 
I'll  know  your  business,  Harry,  that  I  \«dll. 
I  fear,  my  brother  Mortimer  doth  stir 
About  his  title ;  and  hath  sent  for  you. 
To  line  his  enterprize :  but  if  you  go  — 

Hot.  So  fioLr  afoot,  I  shall  be  weary,  love. 

Lady.  Come,  come,  you  paraquito,  answer  me 
Directly  unto  this  question  that  I  ask. 
In  faith,  Fll  break  thy  little  finger,  Harry, 
An  if  thou  wilt  not  tell  me  all  things  true^ 

Hct.  Away ! 
Away,  you  trifler ! — Love  ? — ^I  love  thee  not, 
I  care  not  for  thee,  Kate.     This  is  no  world. 
To  play  with  mammets,  and  to  tilt  with  lips : 
We  must  have  bloody  noses,  and  crack'd  crowns, 
And  pass  them  current  too. — Gods  me,  my  horse  ! — 
What  say'st  thou,  Kate  ?  what  would'st  thou  have  with 
me? 

Lady.  Do  you  not  love  me  ?  do  you  not,  indeed  ? 
Well,  do  not  then ;  for  since  you  love  me  not, 
I  will  not  love  myself.     Do  you  not  love  me  ?  • 
Nay,  tell  me,  if  you  speak  in  jest,  or  no  ? 

Hot.  Come ;  wilt  thou  see  me  ride  ? 
And  when  I  am  o'  horseback,  I  will  swear 
I  love  thee  infinitely.     But  hark  you,  Kate ; 
I  must  not  have  you  henceforth  question  me 
Whither  I  go,  nor  reason  whereabout. 
Whither  I  must,  I  must ;  and,  to  conclude, 

^  An  if  thoa  wilt  not  tell  me  all  things  tme.]  This  speech  and  some  othen 
are  mistakenly  printed  as  prose  in  the  old  copies,  which  error  the  editor  of  the 
folio,  1628,  not  pereeiTing,  thought  himself  warranted  in  varying  from  the  text 
of  the  five  quarto  impressions.  In  a  preceding  line  he  inserted  AaU^  and  this 
^  he  giTCB  thus  prosaically,  ^  if  thou  wilt  not  tell  me  true." 

S    2 
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This  evening  must  I  leave  you,  gentle  Kate. 

I  know  you  wise ;  but  yet  no  farther  wise 

Than  Harry  Percy's  wife :  constant  you  are ; 

But  yet  a  woman :  and  for  secrecy, 

No  lady  closer ;  for  I  well  believe 

Thou  wilt  not  utter  what  thou  dost  not  know ; 

And  so  far  will  I  trust  thee,  gentle  Kate. 

Lady.  How !  so  far  ? 

Hal.  Not  an  inch  farther.     But  hark  you,  Kate  ? 
Whither  I  go,  thither  shall  you  go  too ; 
To-day  will  I  set  forth,  to-morrow  you. 
Will  this  content  you,  Kate  ? 

Lady.  It  must,  of  force*. 


SCENE  IV. 

Eastcheap.     A  Room  in  the  Boar's  Head  Tavern. 

Enter  Prince  Henry  ani  Poins. 

P.  Hen.  Ned,  pr'ythee,  come  out  of  that  fat  room, 
and  lend  me  thy  hand  to  laugh  a  little. 

Poins.  Where  hast  been,  Hal  ? 

P.  Hen.  With  three  or  four  loggerheads,  amongst 
three  or  four-score  hogsheads.  I  have  sounded  the 
very  base  string  of  humility.  Sirrah,  I  am  sworn 
brother  to  a  leash  of  drawers,  and  can  call  them  all 
by  their  Christian  names,  as — ^Tom,  Dick,  and  Francis. 
They  take  it  already  upon  their  salvation,  that  though 
I  be  but  prince  of  Wales,  yet  I  am  the  king  of  cour- 
tesy, and  tell  me  flatly  I  am  no  proud  Jack,  like  Fal- 
staff ;  but  a  Corinthian,  a  lad  of  mettle,  a  good  boy, 
(by  the  Lord,  so  they  call  me^)  and  when  I  am  king  of 

'  It  must,  of  FORCE.]    t.  0.  of  fMoemtjf.    See  Vol.  iii.  p.  508,  note  1. 

'  —  (by  ^^  Lord,  Bo  tbey  call  me,)  ]  These  words,  which,  of  coiunse,  came 
from  Shakespeare's  pen,  are  omitted  in  the  folio,  1G23 :  every  quarto  haa  them. 
Above,  the  folio  has  confideme  for  **  salvation." 
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England,  I  shall  command  all  the  good  lads  in  East- 
cheap.  They  call  drinking  deep,  dying  scarlet;  and 
when  you  breathe  in  your  watering,  they  cry  hem  !  and 
bid  you  play  it  off. — ^To  conclude,  I  am  so  good  a  pro- 
ficient in  one  quarter  of  an  hour,  that  I  can  drink  with 
any  tinker  in  his  own  language  during  my  life.  I  tell 
thee,  Ned,  thou  hast  lost  much  honour,  that  thou  wert 
not  with  me  in  this  action.  But,  sweet  Ned, — ^to 
sweeten  which  name  of  Ned,  I  give  thee  this  penny- 
worth of  sugar,  clapped  even  now  into  my  hand  by  an 
under-fikinker^;  one  that  never  spake  other  English  in 
his  life,  than — **  Eight  shillings  and  sixpence,''  and — 
•*  You  are  welcome ;"  with  this  shrill  addition, — ^^*Anon, 
anon,  sir !  Score  a  pint  of  bastard  in  the  Half-moon,'' 
or  so.  But,  Ned,  to  drive  away  the  time  till  Falstaff 
come,  I  pr'ythee,  do  thou  stand  in  some  by-room,  while 
I  question  my  puny  drawer  to  what  end  he  gave  me 
the  sugar ;  and  do  thou  never  leave  calling — ^Francis ! 
that  his  tale  to  me  may  be  nothing  but — anon.  Step 
aside,  and  FU  show  thee  a  precedent. 

Poins.  Francis ! 

P.  Hen.  Thou  art  perfect. 

Poins.  Francis  !  [Eant  PoiNS. 

Enter  Francis. 

Fran.  Anon,  anon,  sir. — Look  down  into  the  Pome- 
granate, Ralph. 

P.  Hen.  Come  hither,  Francis. 

Fran.  My  lord. 

P.  Hen.  How  long  hast  thou  to  serve,  Francis  ? 

Fran.  Forsooth,  five  years,  and  as  much  as  to— 

Poins.  \^Wiihin.']  Francis! 

Fran.  Anon,  anon,  sir. 

P.  Hen.  Five  years !  by'r  lady,  a  long  lease  for  the 

*  —  nnder-skinker ;]  An  onder-drawer.  A  ttinker  is  one  that  tervei  drink  at 
tabU,  Sekenken,  G«nn.  is  to  fill  a  glagB  or  cup  ;  and  tekenk  is  a  eup-hearer,  one 
tkai  nenCi  at  table  toJiU  the  pCqffCi.    Henoe  our  common  word  **  sldnker." 
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clinking  of  pewter.  But,  Francis,  darest  thou  be  so 
valiant,  as  to  play  the  coward  with  thy  indenture,  and 
to  show  it  a  fair  pair  of  heels,  and  run  from  it  ? 

Fran.  O  lord,  sir !  I'll  be  sworn  upon  all  the  books 
in  England,  I  could  find  in  my  heart — 

Poins.  [JFiMf/*.]  Francis! 

Fran,  Anon,  anon,  sir. 

P.  Hen.  How  old  art  thou,  Francis  ? 

Fran.  Let  me  see, — about  Michaelmas  next  I  shall 


Poins.  [JFiVAen.]  Francis! 

Fran.  Anon,  sir. — ^Pray  you,  stay  a  little,  my  lord*. 

P.  Hen.  Nay,  but  hark  you,  Francis.  For  the 
sugar  thou  gavest  me, — 'twas  a  pennyworth^  was't 
not? 

Fran.  O  lord,  sir !  I  would  it  had  been  two. 

P.  Hen.  I  will  give  thee  for  it  a  thousand  pound : 
ask  me  when  thou  wilt,  and  thou  shalt  have  it. 

Poins.  \^Wiihin.']  Francis! 

Fran.  Anon,  anon. 

P.  Hen.  Anon,  Francis  ?  No,  Francis ;  but  to-mor- 
row, Francis;  or,  Francis,  on  Thursday;  or,  indeed, 
Francis,  when  thou  wilt.     But,  Francis, — 

Fran.  My  lord  ? 

P.  Hen.  Wilt  thou  rob  this  leathern-jerkin,  crystal- 
button,  knot-pated,  agate-ring,  puke-stocking,  caddis- 
garter*,  smooth-tongue,  Spanish-pouch, — 

Fran.  O  lord,  sir,  who  do  you  mean  ? 

P.  Hen.  Why  then,  your  brown  bastard  is  your  only 
drink':  for,  look  you,  Francis,  your  white  canvas  dou- 

*  Pray  tou,  stay  a  little,  my  lord.]  "  You*'  is  not  in  the  4to,  1598,  but  in 
all  the  subsequent  editions :  three  lines  lower  the  folio  adds  ''sur"  afler  ''O 
lord  !"  perhaps  to  qualify  the  expression. 

•  — FUKB-stocking,  CADDis-garterJ  ^Puke"  appears  to  have  been  some 
dark  colour,  possibly  what  we  now  call  puce :  also  the  name  of  a  species  of 
cloth,  perhaps,  usually  of  that  colour.  We  have  had  "  caddisses"  mentioned  in 
«  The  Winter's  Tale."    See  Vol.  iii.  p.  600,  note  10. 

f  —  your  brown  bastard  is  your  only  drink  :]  ''Bastard"  was  a  spedes  of 
wine  which  Barrett,  in  his  Alvearie,  1680,  says  is  synooyiiioiiB  with  «■  i»^nti?a^^, 
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Wet  will  suUy.  In  Barbary,  sir,  it  cannot  come  to  so 
much. 

Fran.  What,  sir? 

Poins.  [JFt^wn.]  Francis! 

P.  Hen.  Away,  you  rogue !  Dost  thou  not  hear  them 
caU'? 

\^Here  they  both  call  htm;  the  Drawer  stands  amazed^ 
not  knowing  which  way  to  go. 

Enter  Vintner. 

Vint.  What !  stand'st  thou  still,  and  hear'st  such  a 
calling?  Look  to  the  guests  within.  [Eant  Fran.] 
My  lord,  old  sir  John,  with  half  a  dozen  more,  are  at 
the  door :  shall  I  let  them  in  ? 

P.  Hen.  Let  them  alone  awhile,  and  then  open  the 
door.  [^Eant  Vintner.]  Poins ! 

Re-enter  Poins. 

Poins.  Anon,  anon,  sir. 

P.  Hen.  Sirrah,  Falstaff  and  the  rest  of  the  thieves 
are  at  the  door.     Shall  we  be  merry  ? 

Poins.  As  merry  as  crickets,  my  lad.  But  hark  ye ; 
what  cunning  match  have  you  made  with  this  jest  of 
the  drawer  ?  come,  what's  the  issue  ? 

P.  Hen.  I  am  now  of  all  humours,  that  have  show'd 
themselves  humours,  since  the  old  days  of  goodman 
Adam  to  the  pupil  age  of  this  present  twelve  o'clock 
at  midnight.  [Re-enter  Francis,  imth  Wine.']  What's 
o'clock,  Francis? 

Pran.  Anon,  anon,  sir.  [Eait^. 

sweet  wine."  It  seems  to  have  been  either  brown  or  white,  and  is  often  men- 
tioned in  writers  of  Shakespeare's  time,  not  unfreqnentljr  as  the  ground- work  of 
a  pnn. 

*  Dost  thon  NOT  hear  them  call  1]  The  folio  omits  ** not,'  agamst  all  autho- 
rity.   The  stage-direction  is  that  of  the  old  copies. 

'  Ezil]  The  modem  editors  make  Frauds  properly  re-enter,  but  they  never 
infonn  ns  at  what  point  he  goes  out  again.  He  no  doubt  merely  huiriee  across 
the  stage  upon  his  ▼oeation. 
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P.  Hen.  That  ever  this  fellow  should  have  fewer 
words  than  a  parrot,  and  jet  the  son  of  a  woman !  His 
industry  is — ^up-stairs,  and  down-stairs ;  his  eloquence, 
the  parcel  of  a  reckoning.  I  am  not  yet  of  Percy's 
mind,  the  Hotspur  of  the  North;  he  that  kills  me 
some  six  or  seven  dozen  of  Scots  at  a  breakfast,  washes 
his  hands,  and  says  to  his  wife, — ^  Fie  upon  this  quiet 
life !  I  want  work/'  "  O  my  sweet  Harry,"  says  she, 
^  how  many  hast  thou  killed  to^ay  ?"  **  Give  my  roan 
horse  a  drench,"  says  he,  and  answers,  ^  Some  four- 
teen," an  hour  after;  "a  trifle,  a  trifle." — I  pr'ythee, 
call  in  FalstaiT:  I'll  play  Percy,  and  that  damned  brawn 
shall  play  dame  Mortimer  his  wife.  **  Rivo !"  says  the 
drunkard'.     Call  in  ribs,  call  in  tallow. 

Enter  Falstaff,  Gadshill,  Bardolph,  and  Peto. 

Pains.  Welcome,  Jack.     Where  hast  thou  been  ? 

Fal.  A  plague  of  all  cowards,  I  say,  and  a  vengeance 
too !  marry,  and  amen ! — Give  me  a  cup  of  sack,  boy. 
— Ere  I  lead  this  life  long,  I'll  sew  nether-stocks',  and 
mend  them,  and  foot  them  too.  A  plague  of  all 
cowards  ! — Give  me  a  cup  of  sack,  rogue. — Is  there  no 
virtue  extant  ?  {_Ile  drinks. 

P.  Hen.  Didst  thou  never  see  Titan  kiss  a  dish  of 
butter  ?  pitiful-hearted  Titan,  that  melted  at  the  sweet 
tale  of  the  sunM  if  thou  didst,  then  behold  that  com- 
pound. 

*  **  RiTO  !*'  flays  the  drunkard.]  Riw  /  is  a  drinking  exclamation,  **  the  etj- 
mology  of  which  (says  the  Rev.  A.  Dyce,  in  his  edit,  of  Middleton*s  Works, 
▼ol.  i.  p.  243)  has  not  been  disooTered.*'  See  **  Twelfth  Night,"  Vol.  iU.  p.  SSI, 
where  ** Riw  CcuiUianor  is  quoted  from  Mariowe's  ''Rich  Jew  of  Malts.** 
This  might  show  it  to  be  of  Spanish  origin  :  possibly,  after  all,  it  is  only  a  cor- 
ruption  of  bibo, 

*  1*11  sew  nether-stocks,]  i.  e.  lower  stocks,  or  stockings. 

*  Pitiful-hearted  Titan,  that  melted  at  the  sweet  tale  of  the  bur  I]  This  is  the 
reading  of  the  folio,  1623  :  the  first  and  second  quartos  have  mmma  for  mm: 
the  Uter  quartos  are  like  the  folio.  The  passage  has  been  hotly  disputed  by 
Theobald,  Warburton,  Steevens,  Malone,  &c.,  but  we  think  that  Warburton's 
interpretation  of  the  meaning  must  be  adopted :  he  read  '<  pitiful-hearted  Titan** 
as  in  parenthesis,  and  made  the  word  **  that*'  refer  to  the  butter,  which  melted 
"  at  the  sweet  tale  of  the  sun  :**  still  a  difficulty  remains  in  the  words  **at  the 
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Fal.  You  rogue,  here's  lime  in  this  sack  too :  there 
is  nothing  but  roguery  to  be  found  in  villainous  man*: 
yet  a  coward  is  worse  than  a  cup  of  sack  with  lime  in 
it ;  a  villainous  coward. — Go  thy  ways,  old  Jack :  die 
when  thou  wilt,  if  manhood,  good  manhood,  be  not  for- 
got upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  then  am  I  a  shotten 
herring.  There  live  not  three  good  men  unhanged  in 
England,  and  one  of  them  is  fiEtt,  and  grows  old :  God 
help  the  while !  a  bad  world,  I  say.  I  would  I  were  a 
weaver ;  I  could  sing  psalms  or  any  thing '.  A  plague 
of  all  cowards,  I  say  still. 

P.  Hen.  How  now,  woolnsack !  what  mutter  you  ? 

Fal.  A  king^s  son  !  If  I  do  not  beat  thee  out  of  thy 
kingdom  with  a  dagger  of  lath,  and  drive  all  thy  sub- 
jects afore  thee  like  a  flock  of  wild  geese,  I'll  never 
wear  hair  on  my  face  more.     You  prince  of  Wales ! 

P.  Hen,  Why,  you  whoreson  round  man,  what's  the 
matter  ? 

Fal.  Are  you  not  a  coward?  answer  me  to  that? 
and  Poins  there  ? 

Poins.  'Zounds'!  ye  fat  paunch,  an  ye  call  me  cow- 
ard, ril  stab  thee. 

Fal.  I  call  thee  coward !     I'll  see  thee  damned  ere  I 


Bveet  tale,**  onlesB  we  sappooe  .Titan  to  whisper  a  tale,  while  he  is  kissing  the 
**  dish  of  butter."  Bialone  would  make  out  an  allusion  to  Phaeton,  and  that 
the  "  tale  "  was  that  of  the  destmction  of  the  mm  of  Titan.  No  explanation  can 
perhaps  be  entirely  satisfactory. 

*  There  is  nothing  but  roguery  to  be  found  in  villainous  man  :]  This  line  is 
given,  not  quoted,  in  the  Palladi$  Tcuma  of  Franeis  Meres,  fo.  881.  The  work 
was  printed  in  the  same  year  as  the  play  before  us. 

*  I  eould  sing  psalms  or  any  thing.]  This  is  the  text  of  the  quarto,  1598,  and 
of  all  the  other  quarto  editions  :  the  folio,  1623,  alters  it  to,  **  I  could  sing  all 
manner  of  songs,"  as  Malone  says,  to  avoid  the  penalty  of  the  statute,  3  Jac.  I. 
c  21.  This  may  be  so,  but  the  folio  is  anything  but  consistent  in  this  mode  of 
mutilating  the  original,  for  just  before  it  offends  against  the  statute  by  inserting 
the  name  of  the  Creator,  **  God  help  the  while  I"  We  prefer  to  give  the  lan- 
guage of  Shakespeare  as  nearly  as  possible  as  he  wrote  it,  and  not  as  it  might 
be  oorreeted  by  the  Master  of  Uie  Revels,  in  order  not  to  offend  against  a  law 
which  did  not  exist  at  the  time  when  this  play  was  composed. 

*  PaUu.  'Zounds  I]  In  the  folio,  1623,  this  speech  (omitting  the  interjection) 
is  assigned  to  the  Prince,  a  misprint  which  had  first  found  ita  way  into  the 
quarto,  1613,  from  which  the  folio  was  reprinted. 
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call  thee  coward ;  but  I  would  give  a  thousand  pound, 
I  could  run  as  fast  as  thou  canst.  You  are  straight 
enough  in  the  shoulders ;  you  care  not  who  sees  your 
back.  Call  you  that  backing  of .  your  friends  ?  A 
plague  upon  such  backing !  give  me  them  that  will 
face  me. — Give  me  a  cup  of  sack :  I  am  a  rogue,  if  I 
drunk  to-day. 

P.  Heti.  O  Tillain !  thy  lips  are  scarce  wiped  since 
thou  drunk'st  last. 

Fal.  All's  one  for  that.  [^He  drinks.']  A  plague  of  all 
cowards,  still  say  I. 

P.  Hen.  What's  the  matter? 

Fal.  What's  the  matter?  there  be  four  of  us  here 
have  ta'en  a  thousand  pound  this  day  morning'. 

P.  Hen.  Where  is  it,  Jack  ?  where  is  it  ? 

Fal.  Where  is  it?  taken  from  us  it  is:  a  hundred 
upon  poor  four  of  us'. 

P.  Hen.  What,  a  hundred,  man  ? 

Fal.  I  am  a  rogue,  if  I  were  not  at  half-sword  with  a 
dozen  of  them  two  hours  together.  I  have  'scap'd  by 
miracle.  I  am  eight  times  thrust  through  the  doublet ; 
four  through  the  hose;  my  buckler  cut  through  and 
through ;  my  sword  hacked  like  a  hand-saw :  ecce  sig- 
num.  I  never  dealt  better  since  I  was  a  man:  all 
would  not  do.  A  plague  of  all  cowards ! — Let  them 
speak  :  if  they  speak  more  or  less  than  truth,  they  are 
villains,  and  the  sons  of  darkness. 

P.  Hen.  Speak,  sirs :  how  was  it"? 


'  —  this  DAT  morning.]    So  the  first  two  quartos,  according  to  the  phi 
ology  of  the  time  :  h^ter  editions  omit  "  day."    The  expression  **  this  day  mora- 
ing'*  is  still  used  in  our  eastern  counties. 

*  A  hundred  upon  poor  four  of  us.]  So  all  the  old  copies.  Bfalone  and  the 
modem  editors  omit "  of." 

*  P.  Hen.  Speak,  sirs :  how  was  it  1]  In  the  quarto  editions  these  wiods 
are  erroneously  assigned  to  Gadshill,  and  Rou.  stands  as  the  prefix  to  what 
Bardolph  ought  to  say.  We  have  seen  hefore,  p.  235,  that  Rossill  was  inserted 
in  the  text  for  Bardolph.  Instead  of  Rossill  we  have,  therefore,  placed  Bar- 
dolph as  the  prefix  ;  hut  the  editors  of  the  first  folio  mistakenly  assigned  the 
speeches  to  Gadshill,  who,  in  the  quarto  copies,  speaks  in  his  own  person. 
Modem  editors  have  inadvertently  adopted  the  error  of  the  first  folio. 
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Bard,  We  four  set  upon  some  dozen, — 

Fal.  Sixteen,  at  least,  my  lord. 

Bard.  And  bound  them. 

Peto.  No,  no,  they  were  not  bound. 

Fal.  You  rogue,  they  were  bound,  every  man  of 
them ;  or  I  am  a  Jew  else,  an  Ebrew  Jew. 

Bard.  As  we  were  sharing,  some  six  or  seven  fresh 
men  set  upon  us, — 

Fal.  And  unbound  the  rest»  and  then  come  in  the 
other. 

P.  Hen.  What  fought  ye  with  them  all  ? 

Fai.  AH  ?  I  know  not  what  ye  call  all ;  but  if  I 
fought  not  with  fifty  of  them,  I  am  a  bunch  of  radish : 
if  there  were  not  two  or  three  and  fifty  upon  poor  old 
Jack,  then  am  I  no  two-legged  creature. 

P.  Hen.  Pray  God,  you  have  not  murdered  some  of 
them'. 

Fal.  Nay,  that's  past  praying  for :  I  have  peppered 
two  of  them :  two,  I  am  sure,  I  have  paid  ;  two  rogues 
in  buckram  suits.  I  tell  thee  what,  Hal, — ^if  I  tell 
thee  a  lie,  spit  in  my  fece,  call  me  horse.  Thou  know- 
est  my  old  ward : — ^here  I  lay,  and  thus  I  bore  my  point. 
Four  rogues  in  buckram  let  drive  at  me, — 

P.  Hen.  What  four?  thou  saidst  but  two  even  now. 

Fal.  Four,  Hal ;  I  told  thee  four. 

Pains.  Ay,  ay,  he  said  four. 

Fal.  These  four  came  all  a-front,  and  mainly  thrust 
ftt  me.  I  made  me  no  more  ado^  but  took  all  their 
seyen  points'  in  my  target,  thus. 

P.  Hen.  Seven  ?  why,  there  were  but  four  even  now. 

Fal.  In  buckram. 

Pains.  Ay,  four,  in  buckram  suits. 

'  -P.  Hen,  Pray  Grod,  you  have  not  murdered  some  of  them.]  This  speech  is 
giveii  in  all  the  quartos,  prior  to  that  of  1613,  to  the  Prince,  but  the  quarto, 
1613,  having  misprinted  JPotM  for  Prin^  the  folio  repeated  the  blonder,  and  the 
niodem  editors  followed  the  folio. 

*  —  but  took  ALL  their  seven  points — ]  Malone  omits  **  all,"  which  is  iu 
evwy  old  copy,  and  mooh  heightens  the  force  of  what  Faktaff  says. 
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Fal.  Seven,  by  these  hilts,  or  I  am  a  yillain  else. 

P.  Hen.  Pr'ythee,  let  him  alone :  we  shall  have  more 
anon. 

Fal.  Dost  thou  hear  me,  Hal  ? 

P.  Hen.  Ay,  and  mark  thee  too.  Jack. 

Fal.  Do  so,  for  it  is  worth  the  listening  to.  These 
nine  in  buckram,  that  I  told  thee  of, — 

P.  Hen.  So,  two  more  already. 

Fal.  Their  points  being  broken, — 

Poins.  Down  fell  their  hose'. 

Fal.  Began  to  give  me  ground ;  but  I  followed  me 
close,  came  in,  foot  and  hand,  and  with  a  thought, 
seven  of  the  eleven  I  paid. 

P.  Hen.  O  monstrous !  eleven  buckram  men  grown 
out  of  two. 

Fal.  But,  as  the  devil  would  have  it,  three  misbegot- 
ten knaves,  in  Kendal  green  ^,  came  at  my  back  and  let 
drive  at  me ; — for  it  was  so  dark,  Hal,  that  thou  could'st 
not  see  thy  hand. 

P.  Hen.  These  lies  are  like  the  father  that  begets 
them;  gross  as  a  mountain;  open,  palpable.  liVliy, 
thou  clay-brained  guts,  thou  knotty-pated  fool,  thou 
whoreson,  obscene,  greasy  tallow-keech*, — 

Fal.  What !  art  thou  mad  ?  art  thou  mad  ?  is  not  the 
truth,  the  truth  ? 

P.  Hen.  Why,  how  could'st  thou  know  these  men  in 
Kendal  green,  when  it  was  so  dark  thou  could'st  not 
see  thy  hand  ?  come,  tell  us  your  reason :  what  sayest 
thou  to  this  ? 


>  Down  feU  their  hose.]     See  *<  The  Winter*8  Tale,"  Vol.  iiL  p.  500* : 
hoee  fell  down  becauee  the  points,  t.  e,  the  laces  (with  metal  poinU)^  broke. 
FalstaflT  uses  "  points  "  in  one  sense,  and  Poins  in  another. 

*  —  in  Kendal  green,]  t.  e  green  cloth  made  at  Kendal  in  Westmoreland, 
lamons  of  old  for  the  manufacture,  as  might  be  proved  by  innumerable  authorities 
of  the  time. 

*  —  gv^oy  tallow-KBiBCH,]  In  the  old  copies  it  is  printed  taUow-«a(dk,  but  it 
is  probably  meant  for  tallow-keech.  Percy  informs  us  that  a  heeek  of  taOaw  is  the 
fat  of  an  ox,  or  cow,  rolled  up  by  the  butcher  in  a  round  lump,  in  order  to  be 
carried  to  the  chandler.  It  is  the  proper  word  in  use  now.  In  ^  Henry  IV." 
Part  uL  Act  ii.  se.  1,  a  butcher's  wife  is  called  «  dame  JTmA.** 
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Poins.  Come,  your  reason.  Jack,  your  reason. 

Fal.  What,  upon  compulsion  ?  No ;  were  I  at  the 
strappado  ^  or  all  the  racks  in  the  world,  I  would  not 
tell  you  on  compulsion.  Give  you  a  reason  on  compul- 
sion !  if  reasons  were  as  plenty  as  blackberries,  I  would 
give  no  man  a  reason  upon  compulsion,  I. 

P.  Hen.  I'll  be  no  longer  guilty  of  this  sin :  this  san- 
guine coward,  this  bed-presser,  this  horse-back-breaker, 
this  huge  hill  of  flesh ; — 

Fal.  Away,  you  starveling,  you  elf-skin  ^  you  dried 
neat's-tongue,  bull's  pizzle,  you  stock-fish, — O,  for  breath 
to  utter  what  is  like  thee  ! — ^you  tailor's  yard,  you 
sheath,  you  bow-case,  you  vile  standing  tuck ; — 

P.  Hen.  Well,  breathe  awhile,  and  then  to  it  again ; 
and  when  thou  hast  tired  thyself  in  base  comparisons, 
hear  me  speak  but  this. 

Poins.  Mark,  Jack. 

P.  Hen.  We  two  saw  you  four  set  on  four :  you 
bound  them*,  and  were  masters  of  their  wealth. — Mark 
now,  how  plain  a  tale  shall  put  you  down. — ^Then  did 
we  two  set  on  you  four,  and,  with  a  word,  out-feced  you 
from  your  prize,  and  have  it ;  yea,  and  can  show  it  you 
here  in  the  house. — ^And,  Falstaff,  you  carried  your  guts 
away  as  nimbly,  with  as  quick  dexterity,  and  roared  for 
mercy,  and  still  ran  and  roared,  as  ever  I  heard  bull- 
calf  What  a  slave  art  thou,  to  hack  thy  sword  as  thou 
hast  done,  and  then  say,  it  was  in  fight !     What  trick, 

*  No  ;  were  I  at  the  strappado,]  The  ponbhrnent  of  the  strappado  (often 
aUuded  to  by  wziten  of  the  time)  is  thus  deecribed  in  a  passage  quoted  by 
Steerena  : — **  The  tirapptido  is  when  the  person  is  drawn  up  to  his  height,  and 
then  suddenly  to  let  him  fall  half  way  with  a  jerk,  which  not  only  breaketh  his 
aims  to  pieces,  but  also  shaketh  all  his  joints  out  of  joint ;  which  punishment  is 
better  to  be  hanged,  than  for  a  man  to  undergo."  Bandle  Holme's  ^  Academy 
of  Arms  and  Blazon,"  b.  iii  ch.  vii.  p.  310. 

'  Away,  you  starreling,  you  blf-skin,]  So  all  the  copies  ;  but  Sir  Thomas 
Hanmer  and  Warburton,  with  considerable  appearance  of  probability,  read  00^- 
skin,  an  easy  compositor's  error.  Johnson  would  have  it  df-kin,  as  if  Falstaff 
intended  to  call  Prince  Henry  a  little  fairy ;  but  if  ed-dnn  be  not  right,  ^'  elf- 
skin  "  seems  quite  as  near  the  truth  as  df-kin, 

t  —  Tou  bound  them,]  The  old  editions  have  **  and  bound  them,"  which 
does  not  read  with  the  rest  of  the  passage  :  **  you  "  was  substituted  by  Pope. 
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what  device,  what  starting-hole,  canst  thou  now  find 
out,  to  hide  thee  from  this  open  and  apparent  shame  ? 

Pains.  Come,  let's  hear.  Jack :  what  trick  hast  thou 
now? 

Fd.  By  the  Lord,  I  knew  ye',  as  weli  as  he  that 
made  ye.  Why,  hear  ye,  my  masters :  was  it  for  me  to 
kill  the  heir  apparent?  Should  I  turn  upon  the  true 
prince  ?  Why,  thou  knowest,  I  am  as  valiant  as  Her- 
cules ;  hut  beware  instinct :  the  lion  will  not  touch  the 
true  prince.  Instinct  is  a  great  matter,  I  was  a  cow- 
ard on  instinct.  I  shall  think  the  better  of  myself  and 
thee,  during  my  life ;  I,  for  a  valiant  lion,  and  thou  for 
a  true  prince.  But,  by  the  Lord,  lads,  I  am  glad  you 
have  the  money. — ^Hostess,  clap  to  the  doors:  watch 
to-night,  pray  to-morrow. — Gallants,  lads^  boys,  hearts 
of  gold,  all  the  titles  of  good  fellowship  come  to  you ! 
What !  shall  we  be  merry  ?  shall  we  have  a  play  extem- 
pore? 

P.  Hen.  Content ; — and  the  argument  shall  be,  thy 
running  away. 

Fal.  Ah !  no  more  of  that,  Hal,  an  thou  lovest  me. 

Enter  Hostess. 

Hast.  O  Jesu !     My  lord  the  prince, — 

P.  Hen.  How  now,  my  lady  the  hostess !  what  say'st 
thou  to  me  ? 

Host.  Marry,  my  lord,  there  is  a  nobleman  of  the 
court  at  door  would  speak  with  you :  he  says,  he  comes 
from  your  father. 

P.  Hen.  Give  him  as  much  as  will  make  him  a  royal 
man',  and  send  him  back  again  to  my  mother. 

Fal.  What  manner  of  man  is  he  ? 

*  By  the  Lord,  I  knew  ye,]  The  folio  omits  '^  By  the  Lord  : "  it  ia  found 
in  all  the  quartos.  The  same  thing  occurs  again  just  afterwards ;  bat  these 
matters  in  the  folio  seem  governed  by  no  rule,  as  if  the  Master  of  the  Reveli 
had  been  merely  arbitrary  in  his  corrections. 

>  Give  him  as  much  as  will  make  him  a  botal  man,]  The  hosteas  has  pie- 
vionsly  called  the  messenger  a  nobleman :  the  joke  lies  in  the  differenoe  between 
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Host.  An  old  man. 

Fd.  What  doth  gravity  out  of  his  bed  at  midnight  ? 
— Shall  I  give  him  his  answer  ? 

P.  Hen.  Pr'ythee,  do,  Jack. 

Fd.  'Faith,  and  I'll  send  him  packing.  \^EanL 

P.  Hen.  Now,  sirs ;  by'r  lady,  you  fought  fair'; — so 
did  you,  Peto ; — so  did  you,  Bardolph  :  you  are  lions 
too,  you  ran  away  upon  instinct,  you  will  not  touch  the 
troe  prince,  no ; — ^fie  ! 

Bard.  'Faith,  I  ran  when  I  saw  others  run. 

P.  Hen.  'Faith,  tell  me  now  in  earnest :  how  came 
FaLstaflTs  sword  so  hacked  ? 

Peto.  Why,  he  hacked  it  with  his  dagger,  and  said, 
he  would  swear  truth  out  of  England,  but  he  would 
make  you  believe  it  was  done  in  fight ;  and  persuaded 
us  to  do  the  like. 

Bard.  Yea,  and  to  tickle  our  noses  with  spear  grass, 
to  make  them  bleed ;  and  then  to  beslubber  our  gar- 
ments with  it,  and  to  swear  it  was  the  blood  of  true 
men.  I  did  that  I  did  not  this  seven  year  before ;  I 
blushed  to  hear  his  monstrous  devices. 

P.  Hen.  O  villain !  thou  stolest  a  cup  of  sack  eighteen 
years  ago,  and  wert  taken  with  the  manner,  and  ever 
since  thou  hast  blushed  extempore.  Thou  hadst  fire 
and  sword  on  thy  side,  and  yet  thou  ran'st  away :  what 
instinct  hadst  thou  for  it  ? 

Bard.  My  lord,  do  you  see  these  meteors  ?  do  you 
behold  these  exhalations  ? 

P.  Hen.  I  do. 

Bard.  What  think  you  they  portend  ? 

P.  Hen.  Hot  livers  and  cold  purses. 


tile  coins,  a  royai^  which  was  lOt.,  and  a  nchUf  which  was  only  Or.  M,  Per- 
^{w  Prince  Henry  meant  also  that  the  hostess  was  to  make  the  messenger 
^^*fi^}f  dnmky  and  then  send  him  to  the  qneen. 

*  Now,  sirs ;  by'b  uldt,  yon  fought  fair  ;]  The  folio  omits  **  hy'r  Utdy."  In 
ti^  next  speech  of  Prince  Henry  it  omits  "Faith,"  which  is,  nevertheless, 
uoerted  jost  ahove.  In  a  subsequent  speech  by  Falatalf,  "  by*r  lady  "  is  pre- 
Mrved  in  the  folio,  as  if  it  were  unobjectionable. 
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Bard.  Choler,  my  lord,  if  rightly  taken. 
P.  Hen.  No,  if  rightly  taken,  halter. 

Re-enter  Falstafp. 

Here  comes  lean  Jack ;  here  comes  bare-bone.  How 
now,  my  sweet  creature  of  bombast*!  How  long  is't 
ago,  Jack,  since  thou  sawest  thine  own  knee  ? 

Fal.  My  own  knee?  when  I  was  about  thy  years, 
Hal,  I  was  not  an  eagle's  talon  in  the  waist ;  I  could 
have  crept  into  any  alderman's  thumb-ring :  a  plague  of 
sighing  and  grief !  it  blows  a  man  up  like  a  bladder. 
There's  villainous  news  abroad:  here  was  sir  John 
Bracy  from  your  fether :  you  must  to  the  court  in  the 
morning.  That  same  mad  fellow  of  the  north,  Percy ; 
and  he  of  Wales,  that  gave  Amaimon  the  bastinado, 
and  made  Lucifer  cuckold,  and  swore  the  devil  his  true 
liegeman  upon  the  cross  of  a  Welsh  hook, — what,  a 
plague,  call  you  him  ? — 

Poins.  O!  Glendower. 

Fal.  Owen,  Owen ;  the  same  ; — and  his  son-in-law, 
Mortimer ;  and  old  Northumberland ;  and  that  sprightly 
Scot  of  Scots,  Douglas,  that  runs  o'  horseback  up  a  hill 
perpendicular. 

P.  Hen.  He  that  rides  at  high  speed,  and  with  bis 
pistol  kills  a  sparrow  flying. 

Fal.  You  have  hit  it. 

P.  Hen.  So  did  he  never  the  sparrow. 

Fal.  Well,  that  rascal  hath  good  mettle  in  him ;  he 
will  not  run. 

P.  Hen.  Why,  what  a  rascal  art  thou,  then,  to  praise 
him  so  for  running  ? 

Fal.  O'  horseback,  ye  cuckoo !  but,  afoot,  he  will 
not  budge  a  foot. 

P.  Hen.  Yes,  Jack,  upon  instinct. 

*  —  my  Bweet  creature  of  bombast  !]  Bombast  was  cotton-wool  ;  and  accord- 
ing  to  Steevens,  Gerard  in  his  **  Herbal  "  calls  the  cotton-tree  tbe  homhad  tree. 
It  was  used,  as  well  as  horse-hair,  to  stuff  out  the  dress  of  both  sexes. 
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Fal.  I  grant  ye,  upon  instinct.  Well,  he  is  there 
too,  and  one  Mordake,  and  a  thousand  blue-caps  more. 
Worcester  is  stolen  away  to-night ;  thy  father's  beard 
is  turned  white  with  the  news :  you  may  buy  land  now 
as  cheap  as  stinking  mackarel. 

P.  Heri.  Why  then,  it  is  like,  if  there  come  a  hot 
June\  and  this  civil  buffeting  hold,  we  shall  buy 
maidenheads  as  they  buy  hob-nails,  by  the  hundreds. 

Fal.  By  the  mass,  lad,  thou  sayest  true ;  it  is  like, 
we  shall  have  good  trading  that  way. — ^But,  tell  me, 
Hal,  art  thou  not  horribly  afeard?  thou  being  heir 
apparent,  could  the  world  pick  thee  out  three  such 
enemies  again,  as  that  fiend  Douglas,  that  spirit  Percy, 
and  that  devil  Glendower?  Art  thou  not  horribly 
afraid  ?  doth  not  thy  blood  thrill  at  it  ? 

P.  Hen.  Not  a  whit,  f  feith :  I  lack  some  of  thy 
instinct. 

Fal.  Well,  thou  wilt  be  horribly  chid  to-morrow, 
when  thou  comest  to  thy  father :  if  thou  love  me, 
practise  an  answer. 

P.  Hen.  Do  thou  stand  for  my  father,  and  examine 
me  upon  the  particulars  of  my  life. 

Fal.  Shall  I?  content.  —  This  chair  shall  be  my 
state,  this  dagger  my  sceptre,  and  this  cushion  my 
crown. 

P.  Hen.  Thy  state  is  taken  for  a  joint-stool,  thy 
golden  sceptre  for  a  leaden  dagger,  and  thy  precious 
rich  crown  for  a  pitiful  bald  crown ! 

Fal.  Well,  an  the  fire  of  grace  be  not  quite  out  of 
thee,  now  shalt  thou  be  moved.^ — Give  me  a  cup  of 
sack,  to  make  mine  eyes  look  red,  that  it  may  be 
thought  I  have  wept ;  for  I  must  speak  in  passion,  and 
I  wiU  do  it  in  king  Cambyses'  vein^ 


^  —  if  there  come  a  hot  Junk,]  So  both  the  earliest  quartos  :  the  folio,  fol- 
lowing the  oorrapt  xeadiDg  of  the  later  quartos,  has  Sml%  for  **  June." 

*  —  king  Cambyses'  Tern.]  The  allusion  is  to  a  play  called  <<  A  Lamentable 
Tragedy,  mixed  fill  of  Pleasant  Mirth,  oonteyning  the  Life  of  CamiMn^  King 

VOL.  IV.  T 
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P.  Hen.  Well,  here  is  my  leg*. 

Fal.  And  here  is  my  speech. — Stand  aside,  nobility. 

Host.  O,  Jesu !  This  is  excellent  sport,  i'  fiuth. 

Fal.  Weep  not,  sweet  queen,  for  trickling  tears  aje 
vain. 

Host.  O,  the  father !  how  he  holds  his  coontenance. 

Fd.    For  God's    sake,    lords»    convey   my   tristfdl 
queen  \ 
For  tears  do  stop  the  flood-gates  of  her  eyes. 

Host.  O,  Jesu !  he  doth  it  as  like  one  of  these  har- 
lotry players  as  ever  I  see. 

Fal.  Peace,  good  pint-pot !  peace,  good  tickle- 
brain*! — Harry,  I  do  not  only  marvel  where  thou  spend- 
est  thy  time,  but  also  how  thou  art  accompanied:  fbr 
though  the  camomile,  the  more  it  is  trodden  on,  the 
fia^ter  it  grows,  so  youth ',  the  more  it  is  wasted,  the 
sooner  it  wears.  That  thou  art  my  son,  I  have  partly 
thy  mother's  word,  partly  my  own  opinion ;  but  chiefly, 
a  villainous  trick  of  thine  eye,  and  a  foolish  hanging  of 
thy  nether  lip,  that  doth  warrant  me.  If,  then,  thon 
be  son  to  me,  here  lies  the  point — ^why,  being  son  to 
me,  art  thou  so  pointed  at  ?  Shall  the  blessed  sun  of 
heaven  prove  a  micher  \  and  eat  blackberries  ?  a  ques- 
tion not  to  be  asked.  Shall  the  son  of  England  proye 
a  thief,  and  take  purses?  a  question  to  be  asked. 
There  is  a  thing,  Harry,  which  thou  hast  often  heard 

of  Persia,"  by  Thomas  Preeton,  printed  by  John  Allde,  n.  d.  In  the  **  ReTek' 
Aocounts,"  by  P.  Cunningham,  Esq.,  printed  by  the  Shakespeare  Society,  the 
euriouB  fact  (previously  conjectnred)  has  been  ascertained,  that  Thomas  Preston 
received  an  annuity  of  Twenty  Pounds  a  year  from  Elizabeth  for  acting  in  the 
play  of  **  Dido,'*  represented  before  her  in  1564.    See  Introd.  p.  xix. 

*  —  ray  leg.]    1. 1,  my  obeisance  to  my  father. 

7  —  my  TaisTFUL  queen,]    All  the  old  copies,  trvMfid,    Corrected  by  Bowe. 
'  —  peace  I  good  tickle-brain.]     **  Tickle-brain,*'  finom  several  authorities 
of  the  time,  appears  to  have  been  a  species  of  liquor. 

•  —  go  youth,]  The  folio  and  the  later  quartos  read  yef ,  and  thus  spoil  in 
some  degree  the  non-appropriateness  of  the  simile,  in  which  the  joke  may 
be  said  to  consist    Malone  and  the  modem  editors  adopt  yd, 

1  —  prove  a  michbb,]  i.  «.  truant ;  to  miek  is  to  Ivrk  ovf  of  npAc  **  The 
allusion,"  says  Johnson,  '^  is  to  a  truant  boy,  who,  unwilling  to  go  to  school,  ud 
afraid  to  go  home,  lurks  in  the  fields,  and  picks  wild  fruits.** 
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of,  and  it  is  known  to  many  in  onr  land  by  the  name 
of  pitch :  this  pitch,  as  ancient  writers  do  report,  doth 
defile :  so  doth  the  company  thoa  keepest ;  for,  Harry, 
now  I  do  not  speak  to  thee  in  drink,  but  in  tears; 
not  in  pleasure,  but  in  passion ;  not  in  words  only,  but 
in  woes  also. — ^And  yet  there  is  a  virtuous  man,  whom 
I  have  often  noted  in  thy  company,  but  I  know  not 
his  name. 

P,  Hen.  What  manner  of  man,  an  it  like  your 
majesty  ? 

Fd.  A  goodly  portly  man^  i'  faith,  and  a  corpulent ; 
of  a  cheerful  look,  a  pleasing  eye,  and  a  most  noble 
carriage;  and,  as  I  think,  his  age  some  fiifty,  or,  by'r 
lady,  inclining  to  threescore,  and  now  I  remember  me, 
his  name  is  Falstaff:  if  that  man  should  be  lewdly 
given,  he  deceiveth  me ;  for,  Harry,  I  see  virtue  in  his 
looks.  If  then  the  tree  may  be  known  by  the  fruity  as 
the  fruit  by  the  tree,  then  peremptorily  I  speak  it, 
there  is  virtue  in  that  Falstaff:  him  keep  with,  the 
rest  banish.  And  tell  me,  now,  thou  naughty  varlet, 
tell  me,  where  hast  thou  been  this  month  ? 

jP.  Hen.  Dost  thou  speak  like  a  king?  Do  thou 
stand  for  me,  and  FU  play  my  &ther. 

Fal.  Depose  me  ?  if  thou  dost  it  half  so  gravely,  so 
majestically,  both  in  word  and  matter,  hang  me  up  by 
the  heels  for  a  rabbit-sucker*,  or  a  poulter's  hare. 

P.  Hen.  Well,  here  I  am  set. 

Fed.  And  here  I  stand. — Judge,  my  masters. 

P.  Hen.  Now,  Harry  !  whence  come  you  ? 

Fal.  My  noble  lord,  from  Eastcheap. 

P.  Hen.  The  complaints  I  hear  of  thee  are  griev- 
ous. 

'  A  GOODLY  portly  man,]  So  the  quartos  and  folioe  ;  but  Malone  and  the 
modem  editorB  hare  good  for  '^  goodly,"  as  if  Falstaff  here  referred  to  the 
firtmet  for  which  he  had  just  before  giTen  himself  credit,  when  he  is  only  speak- 
ing of  his  personal  appearance. 

'  —  for  a  RABBiT^uciUBB,]  t.  «.  a  sucking-rabbit,  as  Steevens  has  shown  by 
a  Tariety  of  quotations. 

T   2 
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Fal.  'Sblood,  my  lord,  they  are  false^:  —  nay,  I'll 
tickle  thee  for  a  young  prince,  T  fisdth. 

P.  Hen.  Swearest  thou,  ungracious  boy  ?  henceforth 
ne'er  look  on  me-  Thou  art  violently  carried  away 
from  grace :  there  is  a  devil  haunts  thee,  in  the  like- 
ness of  a  fat  old  man :  a  tun  of  man  is  thy  companion. 
Why  dost  thou  converse  with  that  trunk  of  humours, 
that  bolting-hutch  of  beastliness',  that  swoln  parcel  of 
dropsies,  that  huge  bombard  of  sack^  that  stuffed 
cloak-bag  of  guts,  that  roasted  Manningtree-ox'  with 
the  pudding  in  his  belly,  that  reverend  vice,  that  grey 
iniquity,  that  father  ruffian,  that  vanity  in  years? 
Wherein  is  he  good,  but  to  taste  sack  and  drink  it  ? 
wherein  neat  and  cleanly,  but  to  carve  a  capon  and  eat 
it?  wherein  cunning,  but  in  crafl"?  wherein  crafly,  but 
in  villainy?  wherein  villainous,  but  in  all  things?  wherein 
worthy,  but  in  nothing  ? 

Fal.  I  would  your  grace  would  take  me  with  you*: 
whom  means  your  grace  ? 

jP.  Hen.  That  villainous  abominable  misleader  of 
youth,  Falstafl^  that  old  white-bearded  Satan. 

FaL  My  lord,  the  man  I  know. 

jP.  Hen.  I  know  thou  dost. 

Fal.  But  to  say,  I  know  more  harm  in  him  than  in 

^  'Sblood,  my  lord,  they  are  fidse  :]  The  fotio  eoltened  this  oath  mXorfa^ 
which  made  the  prince's  subsequent  reproof  almost  inapplicable,  and  rendered 
necessary  the  omission  of  *'  i'iaith"  at  the  end  of  the  speech. 

«  —  that  BOLTiNo-HiJTCH  of  boastliness,]  A  **  bolting-hutch,"  according  to 
Steevens,  is  the  wooden  receptacle  into  which  meal  is  6a2toel  or  sifted. 

*  —  that  huge  bohbaiw  of  sack,]  A  ''  bombard  "  is  used  by  Ben  Jonson  and 
others,  as  well  as  by  Shakespeare,  for  a  large  baxreL  Heywood,  however,  in 
his  '<  Philooothonista,"  1635,  speaks  of  "the  great  black-jacks  and  bambardt  of 
the  court,"  as  large  vessels  out  of  which  people  used  to  drink. 

'  —  that  roasted  Manminotbbs  ox — ]  Probably  an  allusion  to  the  roasting  of 
an  ox  at  Manningtree  fair,  which  was  held,  as  Nash,  Heywood,  Ddtker,  and 
others  inform  us,  by  exhibiting  a  species  of  stage-play  called  ''morals,'*  or 
*'  moralities,"  annually.  This  brings  to  the  mind  of  the  prince  the  Viee  and 
Ini^Ufff  &c  characters  in  those  plays. 

'  —  wherein  cunnino,  but  in  craft  I]    i,  e,  knowing  or  afti{^  bnt  in  trickery. 

*  I  would  your  grace  would  take  me  with  you :]  t.  e,  let  me  understand 
you  ;  or,  as  Johnson  expUins  it,  '^  go  no  faster  than  T  can  follow."  The  phrase 
is  of  perpetual  occurrence. 
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myself;  were  to  say  more  than  I  know.  That  he  is 
old,  the  more  the  pity,  his  white  hairs  do  witness  it : 
but  that  he  is,  saving  your  reverence,  a  whoremaster, 
that  I  utterly  deny.  If  sack  and  sugar  be  a  fault,  God 
help  the  vdcked !  If  to  be  old  and  merry,  be  a  sin, 
then  many  an  old  host  that  I  know,  is  damned  :  if  to 
be  fat  be  to  be  hated,  then  Pharaoh's  lean  kine  are  to 
be  loved.  No,  my  good  lord:  banish  Peto,  banish 
Bardolph,  banish  Poins;  but  for  sweet  Jack  FaLstaff, 
kind  Jack  Falstafi^  true  Jack  Falstafl^  valiant  Jack 
Falstafl^  and,  therefore  more  valiant,  being,  as  he  is, 
old  Jack  Falstafi^  banish  not  him  thy  Harry's  company, 
banish  not  him  thy  Harry's  company:  banish  plump 
Jack,  and  banish  all  the  world. 
P.  Hen.  I  do,  I  will.  [^A  knocking  heard. 

[^Eareunt  Hostess^  Francis,  and  Bardolph. 

Re-enter  Bardolph,  running. 

Bard.  O !  my  lord,  my  lord !  the  sheriff,  with  a  most 
monstrous  vratch,  is  at  the  door. 

Fal.  Out^  you  rogue !  play  out  the  play :  I  have 
much  to  say  in  the  behalf  of  that  Falstaff. 

Re-enter  Hostess. 

Host.  O  Jesu !  my  lord,  my  lord ! — 

P.  Hen.  Heigh,  heigh !  the  devil  rides  upon  a  fiddle* 
stick'.     What's  the  matter  ? 

Host.  The  sheriff  and  all  the  watch  are  at  the  door : 
they  are  come  to  search  the  house.  Shall  I  let  them 
m? 

Fal.  Dost  thou  hear,  Hal  ?  never  call  a  true  piece  of 
gold  a  counterfeit:  thou  art  essentially  mad,  without 
seeming  so*. 

*  —  the  devil  rides  upon  a  fiddle-stick.]  Probably  this  proverbial  expression 
had  its  origin  in  the  dislike  of  the  Puritans  to  music  and  dancing.  In  Beaa- 
Qont  and  Fletcher's  **  Humorous  Lieutenant,"  we  meet  with  ^  the  fiend  rides 
f>POD  a  fiddlestick." 

'  ^  thou  art  essentially  kad  without  seeming  so.]  This  speech  is  far  from 
clear.    Falstaff  appeaxs  to  be  awaking  the  prince  to  his  supposed  danger,  and 
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P.  Hen.  And  thou  a  natural  coward,  without  instinct 

Fal.  I  deny  your  major.  If  you  will  d«iy  the 
sheriff  so ;  if  not,  let  him  enter :  if  I  become  not  a 
cart  as  well  as  another  man,  a  plague  on  my  briaging 
up  !  I  hope  I  shall  as  soon  be  strangled  with  a  halter 
as  another. 

P.  Hen.  Go,  hide  thee  behind  the  arras : — ^the  rest 
walk  up  above.  Now,  my  masters,  for  a  true  &ce,  and 
good  conscience. 

Fail.  Both  which  I  have  had ;  but  their  date  is  out, 
and  therefore  I'll  hide  me. 

\Exeunt  all  hut  the  Prince  and  P£TO^ 

P.  Hen.  Call  in  the  sheriff. 

Enter  Sheriff  and  Carrier. 

Now,  master  sheriff,  what's  your  will  with  me  ? 

Sker.  First,  pardon  me,  my  lord.     A  hue  and  cry 
Hath  foUow'd  certain  men  unto  this  house. 

P.  Hen.  What  men  ? 

SAer.  One  of  them  is  well  known,  my  gracious  lord ; 
A  gross  fat  man. 

Car.  As  fat  as  butter. 

P.  Hen.  The  man,  I  do  assure  you,  is  not  here, 
For  I  myself  at  this  time  have  employed  him. 
And,  sheriff,  I  will  engage  my  word  to  thee, 
That  I  will,  by  to-morrow  dinner-time. 
Send  him  to  answer  thee,  or  any  man. 
For  any  thing  he  shall  be  charged  withal : 

inciting  him  to  deny  Any  guilt :  the  old  copies  read  ^  essentially  maiie^  which 
Rowe  altered  to  <'  mad."  In  <<  The  Winter^s  Tale,"  Vol  iu.  p.  484,  we  had 
mad  misprinted  for  <*  made,"  and  here  we  have  madt  mi^rinted  for  **  mad." 

'  Exeunt  ail  but  the  Prince  and  Peto.]  Thex^  is  no  stage-direction  here  in 
the  quartos,  and  the  folio  has  only  **  Exit."  The  modem  editors  have  retained 
Poins  on  tlie  stage  with  the  prince,  and  it  is  to  be  admitted  that  Poins  has 
generally  been  his  companion  ;  but  in  this  instance  it  \b  quite  clear  that  Peto 
remains  ;  for  in  the  quarto  and  folio  editions,  after  the  sheriff  and  carrier  have 
retired,  the  conversation  respecting  the  contents  of  Falstaff *s  pockets  is  entirely 
between  the  prince  and  Peto,  whom  the  prince  by  name  afterwards  wishes 
good  morrow,  nothing  being  said  about  Poins.  We  therefore  without  scruple 
restore  the  old  reading.  The  other  arrangement  may  seem  prefsvable  to  some 
persons,  but  probably  Shakespeare  thought  otherwise. 
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And  SO9  let  me  entreat  you,  leave  the  house. 

Sher.  I  will,  my  lord.     There  are  two  gentlemen 
Have  in  this  robbery  lost  three  hundred  marks. 

P.  Hen.  It  may  be  so :  if  he  have  robVd  these  men, 
He  shall  be  answerable ;  and  so,  &rewell. 

Sher.  Gk>od  night,  my  noble  lord. 

P.  Hen.  I  think  it  is  good  morrow,  is  it  not  ? 

Sher.  Indeed,  my  lord,  I  think  it  be  two  o'clock. 

[Exeunt  Sheriff  and  Carrier. 

P.  Hen.  This  oily  rascal  is  known  as  well  as  Paul's. 
Go,  call  him  forth. 

Peto.   Falstaff! — fast  asleep  behind  the  arras,  and 
snorting  like  a  horse. 

P.  Hen.  Hark,  how  hard  he  fetches  breath.  Search 
his  pockets.    [Peto  searches.']     What  hast  thou  found  ? 

Peto.  Nothing  but  papers,  my  lord. 

P.  Hen.  Let's  see  what  they  be ;  read  them. 

Peto.  Item,  A  capon, 2s.  2d. 

Item,  Sauce, Ad. 

Item,  Sack,  two  gallons, 5s.  ^d* 

Item,  Anchovies,  and  sack  after  supper, ...   2^.  6^. 
Item,  Bread, ob^. 

P.  Hen.  O  monstrous !  but  one  half-pennyworth  of 
bread  to  this  intolerable  deal  of  sack  ! — What  there  is 
else,  keep  close :  we'll  read  it  at  more  advantage.  There 
let  him  sleep  till  day.  I'll  to  the  court  in  the  morning : 
we  must  all  to  the  wars,  and  thy  place  shall  be  honour- 
able. I'll  procure  this  iat  rogue  a  charge  of  foot ;  and, 
I  know,  his  death  will  be  a  march  of  twelve-score^. 
The  money  shall  be  paid  back  again  with  advantage. 


*  Item,  Bread, 06.]    So  all  the  old  copies  ;  and  06.  for 

cibotmmy  was  the  universal  mode,  at  that  time,  of  writing  a  half-penny.  In  the 
quartos  and  folios  the  account  is  drawn  up  like  a  tavern  hill,  with  the  separate 
items  and  the  prices  carried  out,  and  in  this  form  it  ought  to  he  preserved. 

'  —  a  Makcb  of  twelve-score.]  The  folio,  after  the  later  quartos,  reads 
motoi;  bat  the  first  and  second  quartos  have  it  correctly,  '^n^rch.'*  Tlie 
printer  of  the  quarto,  1008,  was  possibly  misled  by  the  fact,  that  in  archery 
matches,  ^  twelve-score  *'  yards  was  the  usual  distance. 
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Be  with  me  betimes  in  the  morning ;  and  so  good  mor- 
row, Peto. 

Peto.  Good  morrow,  good  my  lord*  [ExewU. 


ACT  III.     SCENE  I. 

Bangor.    A  Room  in  the  Archdeacon's  Hooae. 

E^Uer  Hotspur,  Worcester,  Mortimer,  and  Glen- 
do  wer. 

Mort.  These  promises  are  fair,  the  parties  sure. 
And  our  induction*  full  of  prosperous  hope. 

Hot.  Lord  Mortimer,  and  cousin  Glendower,  will 
you  sit  down? — ^And,  uncle  Worcester. — A  plague 
upon  it !     I  have  foigot  the  map. 

Glend.  No,  here  it  is. 

Sit,  cousin  Percy ;  sit,  good  cousin  Hotspur ; 
For  by  that  name  as  oft  as  Lancaster 
Doth  speak  of  you. 

His  cheek  looks  pale,  and  with  a  rising  sigh 
He  wisheth  you  in  heaven. 

Hot  And  you  in  hell,  as  oft  as  he  hears  Owen  Glen- 
dower spoke  of. 

Glend.  I  cannot  blame  him :  at  my  nativity. 
The  front  of  heaven  was  fiill  of  fiery  shapes, 
Of  burning  cressets  ^  and  at  my  birth, 
The  frame  and  huge  foundation'  of  the  earth 
Shak'd  like  a  coward. 

Hid.  Why,  so  it  would  have  done  at  the  same  season, 

*  —  indnction — 1    i.  e,  entrameef  commenfiemetU^  or  vUirodmbtion* 

T  Of  burning  cbxssbtb  ;]  Cressets  and  cresset-lights  are  oflen  mentioned : 
they  were  need  for  beaeons,  and  sometimes  instead  of  torches  to  light  proees- 
sions,  ftc.  They  had  their  name  from  cnoiiwCfg,  Fr^  because  the  fire  was  placed 
upon  a  little  cross. 

•  —  HUOB  foundation  — ]    ^  Huge**  is  only  found  In  the  quarto,  1698. 
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if  your  mothei^s  cat  had  but  kitten'd,  though  yourself 
had  neyer  been  bom*. 

Glend.  I  say,  the  earth  did  shake  when  I  was  bom. 

Hot.  And  I  say  the  earth  was  not  of  my  mind, 
If  you  suppose  as  fearing  you  it  shook. 

Glend.  The  heavens  were  all  on  fire ;  the  earth  did 
tremble. 

Hot.  O  !  then  the  earth  shook  to  see  the  heavens  on 
fire, 
And  not  in  fear  of  your  nativity. 
Diseased  nature  oftentimes  breaks  forth 
In  strange  eruptions :  oft  the  teeming  earth 
Is  with  a  kind  of  colic  pinch'd  and  vex*d 
By  the  imprisoning  of  unraly  wind 
Within  her  womb ;  which,  for  enlargement  striving. 
Shakes  the  old  beldame  earth,  and  topples  down 
Steeples,  and  moss-grown  towers.    At  your  birth. 
Our  grandam  earth,  having  this  distemperature, 
In  passion  shook. 

Glend.  Cousin,  of  many  men 

I  do  not  bear  these  crossings.     Give  me  leave 
To  tell  you  once  again,— that  at  my  birth. 
The  front  of  heaven  was  full  of  fiery  shapes ; 
The  goats  ran  from  the  mountains,  and  the  herds 
Were  strangely  clamorous  to  the  frighted  fields. 
These  signs  have  mark'd  me  extraordinary. 
And  all  the  courses  of  my  life  do  show, 
I  am  not  in  the  roll  of  common  men. 
Where  is  he  living,— clipp'd  in  with  the  sea 
That  chides  the  banks  of  England,  Scotland,  Wales, — 
Which  calls  me  pupil,  or  hath  read  to  me  ? 
And  bring  him  out,  that  is  but  woman's  son, 
Can  trace  me  in  the  tedious  ways  of  art. 
And  hold  me  pace  in  deep  experiments. 

'  —  Uioii{^  younelf  had  nerer  been  bom.]  This  and  preceding  speeches  b/ 
Hotq>iiry  are  printed  as  prose  in  all  the  old  copies,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  make 
any  thing  like  verse  of  them.    The  measure  is  elsewhere  irregular. 
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Hot.  I  think,  there  is  no  man  speaks  better  Welsh, 
ril  to  dinner. 

Mart.  Peace,  cousin  Percy !  jou  will  make  him  mad. 

Glend.  I  can  call  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep. 

Hot.  Why,  so  can  I,  or  so  can  any  man ; 
But  will  they  come,  when  you  do  call  for  them  ? 

Glend.  Why,  I  can  teach  you,  cousin,  to  command 
the  deyil. 

Hot.  And  I  can  teach  thee,  coz,  to  shame  the  dcTil, 
By  telling  truth :  tell  truth,  and  shame  the  deviL — 
If  thou  have  power  to  raise  him,  bring  him  hither. 
And  I'll  be  sworn,  I  have  power  to  shame  him  hence. 
O !  while  you  live,  tell  truth,  and  shame  the  devil. 

MoH.  Come,  come; 
No  more  of  this  unprofitable  chat. 

Glend.  Three  times  hath  Heniy  Bolingbroke  made 
head 
Against  my  power :  thrice  from  the  banks  of  Wye, 
And  sandy-bottom'd  Severn,  have  I  sent  him. 
Bootless  home,  and  weather-beaten  back. 

Hot.  Home  without  boots,  and  in  foul  weather  too ! 
How  'scapes  he  agues,  in  the  devil's  name  ? 

Glend.  Come,  here's  the  map:  shall  we  divide  our 
right. 
According  to  our  three-fold  order  ta'en  ? 

Mort.  The  archdeacon  hath  divided  it^ 
Into  three  limits,  very  equally. 
England,  from  Trent  and  Severn  hitherto^ 
By  south  and  east  is  to  my  part  assign'd : 
All  westward,  Wales,  beyond  the  Severn  shore. 
And  all  the  fertile  land  within  that  bound. 
To  Owen  Glendower : — and,  dear  coz,  to  you 

1  The  ARCHDBAOOif  hath  divided  it]  The  Rey.  Mr.  Barry  soggests  to  me, 
that  for  archdeacon  we  ought  to  read  aiMvi^op^  meaning  Scroop,  becanae  no 
archdeacon  has  been  mentioned.  If  bo,  the  scene  shoold  also  be  laid  at  the 
archbishop's  instead  of  the  archdeacon's.  This  may  be  so  ;  bat  aa  all  the  oM 
copies,  quarto  and  folio,  agree  in  reading  archdeacon,  we  do  not  feel  wamated 
in  varying  from  them. 
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The  remnant  northward,  lying  off  from  Trent. 

And  our  indentures  tripartite  are  drawn. 

Which  heing  sealed  interchangeably, 

(A  business  that  this  night  may  execute) 

To-morrow,  cousin  Percy,  you,  and  I, 

And  my  good  lord  of  Worcester,  will  set  forth. 

To  meet  your  &ther,  and  the  Scottish  power, 

As  is  appointed  us,  at  Shrewsbury. 

My  father  Glendower  is  not  ready  yet. 

Nor  shall  we  need  his  help  these  fourte^i  days. — 

Within  that  space  you  may  have  drawn  together 

Your  tenants,  friends,  and  neighbouring  gentlemen. 

Glend.  A  shorter  time  shall  send  me  to  you,  lords ; 
And  in  my  conduct  shall  your  ladies  come : 
From  whom  you  now  must  steal,  and  take  no  leave ; 
For  there  will  be  a  world  of  water  shed. 
Upon  the  parting  of  your  wives  and  you. 

Hot.  Methinks,  my  moiety  ^  north  from  Burton  here» 
In  quantity  equals  not  one  of  yours. 
See,  how  this  river  comes  me  cranking  in. 
And  cuts  me  from  the  best  of  all  my  land 
A  huge  half-moon,  a  monstrous  cantle  out*. 
I'll  have  the  current  in  this  place  damm'd  up. 
And  here  the  smug  and  silver  Trent  shall  run, 
In  a  new  channel,  four  and  evenly : 
It  shall  not  wind  with  such  a  deep  indent. 
To  rob  me  of  so  rich  a  bottom  here. 

Glend.   Not  veind?   it  shall;   it  must:   you  see,  it 

doth. 
Mart.  Yea,  but  mark,  how  he  bears  his  course,  and 
runs  me  up 

*  Metfainlw,  my  hoibtt,]  In  ShftkespeAre^a  age,  ^  moiety  "  was  often  used  to 
agnify  a  share,  and  not  merely  a  half  part 

»  —  CAirrLB  out.]  •*  This  word,  in  its  strict  sense/'  says  Douce,  **  signifies  a 
small  pieee  of  any  thing,  but  here  a  portion  or  parcel.  The  French  have  ckant- 
ecm  and  dkmecf,  from  the  Latin  fiiaiilii^ifm."  The  quarto  editions  have  toantU^ 
the  letter  $  having  been  canned  on  from  the  preceding  word  :  the  folio,  1623, 
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With  like  advantage  on  the  other  side ; 
Gelding  the  opposed  continent,  as  much 
As  on  the  other  side  it  takes  from  you. 

Wor.  Yea,  hut  a  little  charge  will  trench  him  here, 
And  on  this  north  side  win  this  cape  of  land ; 
And  then  he  runs  straight  and  evea. 

Hot.  I'll  have  it  so :  a  little  charge  will  do  it. 

Glend.  I  will  not  have  it  altered. 

Hot.  Will  not  you  ? 

Glend.  No,  nor  you  shall  not 

Hot.  Who  shall  say  me  nay  ? 

Glend.  Why,  that  will  I. 

Hot.  Let  me  not  understand  yon  then : 

Speak  it  in  Welsh. 

Glend.  I  can  speak  English,  lord,  as  well  as  you. 
For  I  was  trained  up  in  the  English  court ; 
Where,  heing  but  young,  I  framed  to  the  harp 
Many  an  English  ditty,  lovely  well. 
And  gave  the  tongue  a  helpfiil  ornament ; 
A  virtue  that  was  never  seen  in  you. 

Hot.  Marry,  and  I'm  glad  of  it  with  all  my  heart. 
I  had  rather  be  a  kitten,  and  cry  mew, 
Than  one  of  these  same  metre  ballad-mongers : 
I  had  rather  hear  a  brazen  canstick  tum'd^ 
Or  a  dry  wheel  grate  on  the  axle-tree ; 
And  that  would  set  my  teeth  nothing  on  edge. 
Nothing  so  much  as  mincing  poetry. 
Tis  like  the  forc'd  gait  of  a  shuffling  nag. 

Glend.  Come,  you  shall  have  Trent  tum'd. 

Hot.  I  do  not  care. 

I'll  give  thrice  so  much  land  to  any  well-deserving 

friend ; 
But,  in  the  way  of  bargain,  mark  ye  me, 
I'll  cavil  on  the  ninth  part  of  a  hair. 

*  I  had  rather  hear  a  brazen  CA.!f sncK  tamM,]  CouuBatiek  was  often  written 
and  printed  "  canstick,"  as  here,  for  the  sake  of  the  metre,  and  so  it  stands  in 
erery  old  quarto :  the  folio,  1623,  first  introduced 
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Are  the  indentures  drawn  ?  shall  we  be  gone  ? 

Glend.  The  moon  shines  fidr,  you  may  away  by  night: 
m  haste  the  writer,  and  withal. 
Break  with  your  wives  of  your  departure  hence. 
I  am  afraid  my  daughter  will  run  mad, 
So  much  she  doteth  on  her  Mortimer.  \^EanL 

Mort,  Fie,  cousin  Percy !  how  you  cross  my  &ther. 

If(d,  I  cannot  choose :  sometime  he  angers  me 
With  telling  me  of  the  moldwarp  and  the  ant, 
Of  the  dreamer  Merlin  and  his  prophecies ; 
And  of  a  dragon,  and  a  finless  fish, 
A  clip-wing'd  griffin,  and  a  moulten  raven, 
A  couching  lion,  and  a  ramping  cat, 
And  such  a  deal  of  skimble-skamble  stuff 
As  puts  me  from  my  faith.     I  tell  you  what, — 
He  held  me,  last  night,  at  least  nine  hours, 
In  reckoning  up  the  several  devils'  names. 
That  were  his  lackeys :  I  cried,  "  humph,"  and  "  well," 

"goto," 
Bat  mark'd  him  not  a  word.     O  !  he's  as  tedious 
As  a  tired  horse,  a  railing  wife ; 
Worse  than  a  smoky  house :  I  had  rather  live 
With  cheese  and  garlick  in  a  windmill,  fer, 
Than  feed  on  cates,  and  have  him  talk  to  me. 
In  any  summer-house  in  Christendom. 

Mort.  In  faith,  he  is  a  worthy  gentleman^; 
Exceedingly  well  read,  and  profited 
In  strange  concealments ;  valiant  as  a  lion. 
And  wondrous  affitble,  and  as  bountiful 
As  mines  of  India.     Shall  I  tell  you,  cousin  ? 
He  holds  your  temper  in  a  high  respect. 
And  curbs  himself  even  of  his  natural  scope. 
When  you  do  cross  his  humour ;  'faith,  he  does. 
I  warrant  you,  that  man  is  not  alive, 

*  In  bithy  he  n  a  worthy  gentleman  ;]  The  folio  has  wtu  for  **  ia,"  a  corrup- 
tion it  introdnoed  from  the  later  qnartoe  :  those  of  1698  and  1699  have  **  is." 
In  the  next  line  the  folio  has  EaoMdimg  for  **  Exceedingly/' 
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Might  80  have  tempted  him  as  you  have  done, 
Without  the  taste  of  danger  and  reproof: 
But  do  not  use  it  oft,  let  me  entreat  you. 

Wor.  In  tsAthy  my  lord,  you  are  too  wilful-blame^ 
And  since  your  coming  hither  have  done  enough 
To  put  him  quite  beside  his  patience. 
You  must  needs  learn,  lord,  to  amend  this  &ult : 
Though  sometimes  it  show  greatness,  courage,  blood. 
And  that's  the  dearest  grace  it  renders  you. 
Yet  oftentimes  it  doth  present  harsh  rage, 
Defect  of  manners,  want  of  government, 
Pride,  haughtiness,  opinion,  and  disdain : 
The  least  of  which,  haunting  a  nobleman, 
Loseth  men's  hearts,  and  leaves  behind  a  stain 
Upon  the  beauty  of  all  parts  besides, 
Beguiling  them  of  commendation. 

Hot.  Well,  I  am  schooPd:  good  manners  be  your 
speed! 
Here  come  our  wives,  and  let  us  take  our  leave. 

Re-enter  Glendower,  with  the  Ladies. 

Mort.  This  is  the  deadly  spite  that  angers  me. 
My  wife  can  speak  no  Engli^,  I  no  Welsh. 

Glend.  My  daughter  weeps :  she  will  not  part  with 
you, 
She'll  be  a  soldier  too ;  shell  to  the  wars. 

Mort.  Good  £Etther,  tell  her,  that  she,  and  my  aunt 
Percy, 
Shall  follow  in  your  conduct  speedily. 

[Glendower  speaks  to  her  in  Welsh^  and  she 
answers  him  in  the  same. 
Glend.  She's  desperate  here;    a  peevish   self-will'd 
harlotry',  one 

*  —  you  are  too  wilful-blame ;]  So  all  the  old  copies :  the  expreBBion  ib 
awkward,  perhaps  corrupt,  but  the  meaning  is  very  intelligible. 

7  —  a  peevish  self-wUPd  harlotry,]  '^  Peerish  "  is  tUly,  See  V<^  ii.  p.  150, 
and  Vol.  iii.  p.  348.  The  same  woi^  am  applied  by  Capolet  to  his  dugfater, 
'<  A  peeTish,  self-wiU'd  harlotry  it  is."  <"  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  Act  it.  sc  S. 
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That  DO  persuasion  can  do  good  upon. 

[She  speaks  to  Mortimer  in  Welsh. 

Mart.  I  understand  thy  looks :  that  pretty  Welsh 
TVhich  thou  pourest  down  from  these  swelling  hear 

yens, 
I  am  too  perfect  in ;  and,  but  for  shame, 
In  such  a  parley  would  I  answer  thee. 

[She  speaks  offain. 
I  understand  thy  kisses,  and  thou  mine^ 
And  that's  a  feeling  disputation : 
But  I  will  never  be  a  truant,  love. 
Till  I  have  leam'd  thy  language ;  for  thy  tongue 
Makes  Welsh  as  sweet  as  ditties  highly  penn'd, 
Sung  by  a  fair  queen  in  a  summer's  bower. 
With  ravishing  division,  to  her  lute. 

Glend.  Nay,  if  you  melt,  then  will  she  run  mad. 

[She  speaks  again. 

Mort.  O !  I  am  ignorwce  itself  in  this. 

Glend.  She  bids  you  on  the  wanton  rushes  lay  you 
down'. 
And  rest  your  gentle  head  upon  her  lap, 
And  she  will  sing  the  song  that  pleaseth  you. 
And  on  your  eye-lids  crown  the  god  of  sleep. 
Charming  your  blood  with  pleasing  heaviness ; 
Making  such  difference  'twixt  wake  and  deep. 
As  is  the  difference  betwixt  day  and  night. 
The  hour  before  the  heavenly-hamess'd  team 
Begins  his  golden  progress  in  the  east. 

Mart.  With  all  my  heart  I'll  sit,  and  hear  her  sing : 
By  that  time  will  our  book,  I  think,  be  drawn'. 

*  She  bids  yoa  on  the  wanton  bubbbb  lay  you  down,]  The  floors  of  apartments 
at  this  period  were  usually  strewed  with  rushes.  This  fact  is  over  and  over 
again  mentioned  in  old  writers.  The  familiarity  of  our  ancestors  with  rushes, 
gave  rise  to  rarions  sayings  regarding  them. 

*  By  that  time  will  our  book,  I  think,  be  drawn.]  It  was  very  common  to 
call  any  paper  writing  at  this  period  ^  a  book."  In  **  The  Egerton  Papers," 
published  by  the  Camden  Society,  4to,  1840,  many  instances  may  be  found 
where  persons  sent  patents,  deeds,  or  drafts  of  deeds,  to  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
calling  them  ** books."    The  ^  book"  to  which  Mortimer  refers  was  the  agree- 
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Glend.  Do  so ; 
And  those  musicians  that  shall  play  to  you. 
Hang  in  the  air  a  thousand  leagues  from  hence ;    * 
And  straight  they  shall  be  here.    Sit,  and  attend. 

Hot.  Come,  Kate,  thou  art  perfect  in  lying  down : 
Come,  quick,  quick ;  that  I  may  lay  my  head  in  thy 
lap. 

Ladjf  P.  Go,  ye  giddy  goose.         \^The  Music  Plays. 

Hot.  Now  I  perceive,  the  devil  understands  Weldi ; 
And  'tis  no  marvel,  he  is  so  humorous. 
By'r  lady,  he*s  a  good  musician. 

Ladjf  P.  Then,  should  you'^  be  nothing  but  musical. 
For  you  are  altogether  governed  by  humours. 
Lie  still,  ye  thief,  and  hear  the  lady  sing 
In  Welsh. 

Hot.  I  had  rather  hear,  lady,  my  brach,  howl  in 
Irish>. 

Lady.  P.  Would'st  thou  have  thy  head  broken  ? 

Hot.  No. 

Ladff  P.  Then  be  still. 

Hot.  Neither ;  'tis  a  woman's  faults 

Lady  P.  Now,  God  help  thee  ! 

Hot.  To  the  Welsh  lady's  bed. 

Lady  P.  What's  that  ? 

Hot.  Peace  !  she  sings. 

[-4  Welsh  Song  by  Lady  M. 

Hot.  Come,  Kate,  I'll  have  your  song  too. 

Lady  P.  Not  mine,  in  good  sooth. 

Hot.  Not  yours,  in  good  sooth  !  'Heart !  you  swear 
like  a  comfit-maker's  wife.     Not  you,  in  good  sooth ; 

ment  between  himself,  Glendower,  and  Percy,  in  the  preparmtion  of  which  Glen- 
dower  had  undertaken  to  **  haste  the  writer." 

1*  Then,  should  yon — ]  The  folio  adopts  the  oomiption  of  the  quartos,  1608, 
and  1613,  by  having,  ^  Then  would  you,"  &e. 

>  I  had  rather  hear,  lady, my  braob,  howl  in  Irish.]  ''Brach"  is  kmmd. 
See  Vol.  iii.  p.  108,  note  6. 

*  Neither ;  'tis  a  woman's  &ult]  He  refuses  either  to  listen  or  to  be  still, 
and  he  seems  to  mean  that  to  refuse  to  hear,  and  to  be  constantly  talking,  b  a 
usual  fault  in  a  woman. 
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and,  as  true  as  I  live ;  and,  as  God  shall  mend  me ; 

and,  as  sure  as  day : 

And  giv'st  such  sarcenet  surety  for  thy  oaths. 

As  if  thou  never  walk'dst  fiGui;her  than  Finsburj. 

Swear  me,  Kate,  like  a  ladj  as  thou  art, 

A  good-mouth-filling  oath ;  and  leave  in  sooth. 

And  such  protest  of  pepper-gingerbread. 

To  velvet-guards^  and  Sunday-citizens. 

Come^  sing. 

Lady  P.  I  wiU  not  sing. 

H(a.  Tis  the  next  way  to  turn  tailor,  or  be  red- 
breast teacher.  An  the  indentures  be  drawn,  FU  away 
within  these  two  hours ;  and  so  come  in  when  ye  will. 

Glend,  Come,  come,  lord    Mortimer;    you  are   as 
slow. 
As  hot  lord  Percy  is  on  fire  to  go. 
By  this  our  book  is  drawn :  we'll  but  seal,  and  then 
To  horse  immediately. 

Mort.  With  all  my  heart. 

[Ea^mt. 


SCENE  II. 

London.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  King  Henry,  Prince  of  WedeSy  and  Lords. 

K.  Hen.  Lords,  give  us  leave.     The  Prince  of  Wales 
and  I, 
Must  have  some  private  conference :  but  be  near  at 

hand. 
For  we  shall  presently  have  need  of  you. — 

\Eweunt  Lords. 

*  To  TelTet-giuurdfl,]  Stabbes,  in  hie  «  Anatomy  of  AbnaeB,"  1683,  (a  great 
antliorily  in  matters  of  ancient  dress)  says,  that  women's  gowns  in  his  day  were 
'goarded  with  great  ^sardt  of  YeWet"  See,  for  an  explanation  of  **  guards/' 
VoL  ii.  p.  61. 196.  and  498. 

VOL.  IV.  U 
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I  know  not  whether  God  will  ha^e  it  8o^ 

For  some  displeasing  seryice  I  have  d(me» 

That,  in  his  secret  doom,  out  of  mj  blood 

Hell  breed  revengem^it  and  a  scourge  for  me ; 

But  thou  dosty  in  thj  passages  o£  life. 

Make  me  belieye,  that  thou  art  onl j  mark'd 

For  the  hot  vengeance  and  the  rod  of  heayen. 

To  punish  my  mistreadings.    Tell  me  else» 

Could  such  inordinate,  and  low  desires, 

Such  poor,  such  bare,  such  lewd,  such  mean  attempts, 

Such  barren  pleasures,  rude  society. 

As  thou  art  matched  withal,  and  grafted  to, 

Accompany  the  greatness  of  thy  blood. 

And  hold  their  level  with  thy  princely  heart  ? 

P.  Hen.  So  please  your  majesty,  I  T^oikkl»  I  could 
Quit  all  offences  with  as  clear  excuse, 
As  well  as,  I  am  doubtless,  I  caa  purge 
Myself  of  many  I  am  charg'd  withal : 
Yet  such  extenuation  let  me  beg. 
As,  in  reproof  of  many  tales  devis'd. 
Which  oft  the  ear  of  greatness  needs  must  hear. 
By  smiling  pick-thanks  and  base  newsmongers, 
I  may,  for  some  things  true,  wherein  my  youth 
Hath  faulty  wander'd,  and  irregular. 
Find  pardon  on  my  true  submission  ^ 

K.Hen.  God  pardon  thee! — ^yet  let  me  wonder, Harry, 
At  thy  affections,  which  do  hold  a  wing 
Quite  from  the  flight  of  all  thy  ancestors. 
Thy  place  in  council  thou  hast  rudely  lost. 
Which  by  thy  younger  brother  is  supplied ; 
And  art  almost  an  alien  tp  the  hearts 
Of  all  the  court,  and  princes  of  my  blood : 
The  hope  and  expectation  of  thy  time 

^  Find  purdon  on  my  true  sabnuBBion.]  The  constmetion  is,  says  Johnson, 
**  Let  me  beg  so  much  extemutkm,  that  npon  ooaftiUUion  of  maiiy  fiUas  d^up»t 
I  may  be  pimloned  some  that  are  troe.**  The  whole  ■poeoh  m  parcnthetieiUy 
inTolTed :  the  eense  of  "lepvoof  **  is  iktprotf  in  this  pMsage ;  or,  as  JoioiOD 
explains  it,  oomfiiMLvm, 
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Is  niin*d ;  and  the  soul  of  every  man 

Propheticallj  does  fbre-think  thy  fall 

Had  I  so  lavish  of  my  presence  been. 

So  common-hackney'd  in  the  eyes  of  men» 

So  stale  and  cheap  to  vulgar  company. 

Opinion,  that  did  help  me  to  the  cro^m. 

Had  still  kept  loyal  to  possession. 

And  left  me  in  reputeless  banishment, 

A  fellow  of  no  mark,  nor  likelihood. 

B  J  being  seldom  seen,  I  could  not  stir. 

But  like  a  comet  I  was  wonder'd  at ; 

That  men  would  tell  their  children,  **  This  is  he :" 

Others  would  say, — ^**  Where?  which  is  Bolingbroke?* 

And  then  I  stole  all  courtesy  from  heaven. 

And  dress'd  myself  in  such  humility. 

That  I  did  pluck  allegiance  from  men's  hearts  ^ 

Loud  shouts  and  salutations  from  their  mouths, 

Even  in  the  presence  of  the  crowned  king. 

Thus  did  I  keep  my  person  fresh,  and  new ; 

My  presence,  like  a  robe  pontifical. 

Ne'er  seen  but  wonder'd  at :  and  so  my  state, 

Seldom,  but  sumptuous,  showed  like  a  feast ; 

And  wan  by  rareness  sudi  solemnity. 

The  skipping  king,  he  ambled  up  and  down 

With  shallow  jesters^  and  rash  bavin  wit8^ 

Soon  kindled,  and  soon  bum'd :  earded  his  state'; 

*  That  I  did  pluck  allegiaace  from  men's  hearts,]  "  Apparently  copied  (says 
Makme)  firom  Marlowe's  *  Lust's  DominioB,'  written  before  1599."  This  play 
was  not  by  Marlowe^  (as  baa  been  shown  in  a  note  on  p.  98)  nor  waa  it  written 
until  after  ISfNI,  in  which  year  some  of  the  historical  events  employed  in  the 
play  occurred  :  the  parallel  passage  is  **  And  pull  obedience  from  thy  subjects' 
liearts  : "  if  there  were  any  imitation,  it  was  q^and  not  hy  Shakespeare. 

•  —  and  rash  bitih  witsj  A  **  bavin  '*  is  a  faggot  made  of  bmshwood, 
but  not  merely  brushwood,  as  Johnson  supposes.  Holloway,  in  his  '^  General 
Dictionaxy  of  Provincialisms,"  8vo,  1838,  states  that  in  Kent  and  Sussex  a  bavm 
means  "  a  brush  fiiggot." 

'  —  C4U>BD  his  state ;]  Warburton  understood  **  carded  "  as  ditoarded : 
Steevens  believed  it  to  mean  that  Richard  II.  muei  his  state  with  baser 
materials,  and  he  introduced  several  quotations  to  support  his  notion.  Ritson, 
on  the  other  hand,  took  it  that  Richard  played  his  state  away,  as  at  cards.  The 
explanation  of  Steeyens  seems  preferable. 

u  2 
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Mingled  his  royalty  with  carping  fools*; 

Had  his  great  name  profaned  with  their  scorns ; 

And  gave  his  countenance,  against  his  name. 

To  laugh  at  gibing  boys,  and  stand  the  push 

Of  every  beardless  vain  comparative : 

Grew  a  companion  to  the  common  streets, 

EnfeoflTd  himself  to  popularity : 

That  being  daily  swallow'd  by  men's  eyes, 

They  surfeited  with  honey ;  and  began 

To  loathe  the  taste  of  sweetness,  whereof  a  little 

More  than  a  little  is  by  much  too  much. 

So,  when  he  had  occasion  to  be  seen. 

He  was  but  as  the  cuckoo  is  in  June, 

Heard,  not  regarded ;  seen,  but  with  such  eyes, 

As,  sick  and  blunted  with  community. 

Afford  no  extraordinary  gaze. 

Such  as  is  bent  on  sun*like  majesty, 

When  it  shines  seldom  in  admiring  eyes ; 

But  rather  drowz'd,  and  hung  their  eye-li<|p  down. 

Slept  in  his  &ce,  and  render'd  such  aspect 

As  cloudy  men  use  to  their  adversaries  *, 

Being  with  his  presence  glutted,  gorged,  and  full. 

And  in  that  very  line,  Harry,  stand'st  thou ; 

For  thou  hast  lost  thy  princely  privilege. 

With  vile  participation :  not  an  eye 

But  is  a-weary  of  thy  conunon  sight. 

Save  mine,  which  hath  desir'd  to  see  thee  more ; 

Which  now  doth  that  I  would  not  have  it  do. 

Make  blind  itself  with  foolish  tenderness. 

*  Mingled  his  royalty  with  ca&pimg  fools  ;]  The  quarto,  1598,  reads  eofring ; 
that  of  1599  and  all  subsequent  editions  have  ''carping,'*  which  is  perhsps 
right,  as  is  indicated  by  the  next  line,  **  Had  his  great  name  profaned  with  th«ir 
Booms,"  t.  «.  with  the  sooms  of  "  carping  fools."  To  carpy  as  Warton  showed, 
formerly  meant  to  praU  and  j«ff;  but  in  161 7>  Minsheu  explains  it  in  his 
Dictionary,  ^  to  taunt,  to  find  fault  with,  or  bite  with  words,"  and  such  certainlj 
was  its  most  usual  signification.  "  Carping"  might  be  easily  misprinted  caprimg; 
or  oMpring,  i.  e.  capering,  may  be  the  true  reading,  in  reference  to  the  ooort- 
revels  and  dances. 

*  As  cloudy  men  use  to  their  adversaries,]  The  folio,  1623,  adopting  the 
corruption  of  the  two  later  quartos,  reads^  **  use  to  do  to  their  adyersaries. 
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P.  Hen.  I  shall  hereafter,  my  thrice-gracious  lord» 
Be  more  myself. 

K.  Hen.  For  all  the  world. 

As  thou  art  to  this  hour,  was  Richard  then. 
When  I  from  France  set  foot  at  Ravenspurg ; 
And  even  as  I  was  then,  is  Percy  now. 
Now  by  my  scepter,  and  my  soul  to  boot, 
He  hath  more  worthy  interest  to  the  state, 
Than  thou  the  shadow  of  succession : 
For  of  no  right,  nor  colour  like  to  right. 
He  doth  fill  fields  with  harness  in  the  realm. 
Turns  head  against  the  Uon's  armed  jaws, 
And,  being  no  more  in  debt  to  years  than  thou. 
Leads  ancient  lords  and  reverend  bishops  on 
To  bloody  battles,  and  to  bruising  arms. 
What  never-dying  honour  hath  he  got 
Against  renowned  Douglas ;  whose  high  deeds. 
Whose  hot  incursions,  and  great  name  in  arms, 
Holds  from  all  soldiers  chief  majority. 
And  military  title  capital, 

Through  all  the  kingdoms  that  acknowledge  Christ. 
Thrice  hath  this  Hotspur,  Mars  in  swathing  clothes, 
This  infant  warrior,  in  his  enterprizes 
Discomfited  great  Douglas ;  ta'en  him  once. 
Enlarged  him,  and  made  a  friend  of  him. 
To  fill  the  mouth  of  deep  defiance  up. 
And  shake  the  peace  and  safety  of  our  throne. 
And  what  say  you  to  this  ?     Percy,  Northumberland, 
The  archbishop's  grace  of  York,  Douglas,  Mortimer, 
Capitulate  against  us^  and  are  up. 
But  wherefore  do  I  tell  these  news  to  thee  ? 
Why,  Harry,  do  I  tell  thee  of  my  foes. 
Which  art  my  nearest  and  dearest  enemy  ? 

>  Capitulatb  agaiiist  ns,]  This  uae  of  the  yerb  in  this  sense  is  unusiud,  bat 
wsnaoted  bjr  its  etymology :  the  confederates  had  drawn  up  Kead*  of  articles 
sgainst  Henry  IV.,  which  they  dispatched  to  different  quarters,  in  vindication 
of  their  rebellion.  Malone  quotes  Minsheo,  who  exphuns  **  capitulate/'  per 
eapUa  tern  artUmliM  paciaoL 
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Thou  that  art  like  enough,  through  vafisal  fear. 
Base  inclmatioii,  and  the  start  of  spleen. 
To  fight  against  me  under  Percy's  pay. 
To  dog  his  heels»  and  courtesy  at  his  firowns. 
To  show  how  much  thou  art  degenerate'. 

P.  Hen.  Do  not  think  so ;  you  shall  not  find  it  so:  . 
And  God  forgive  them,  that  so  much  have  sway'd 
Your  majesty's  good  thoughts  awary  from  me ! 
I  will  redeem  all  this  on  Percy's  head. 
And  in  the  closing  of  some  glorious  day. 
Be  bold  to  tell  you  that  I  am  your  son ; 
When  I  will  wear  a  garment  all  of  blood. 
And  stain  my  favonis  in  a  bloody  mask^ 
Which,  wash'd  away,  shall  soour  my  shame  with  it 
And  that  shall  be  the  day,  whene'er  it  lights, 
That  this  same  child  of  honour  and  renown. 
This  gallant  Hotspur,  this  all-piaised  knight. 
And  your  unthought-of  Harry,  chance  to  meet 
For  every  honour  sitting  on  his  helm, 
'Would  they  were  multitudes ;  and  on  my  head 
My  shames  redoubled !  for  the  time  will  come. 
That  I  shall  make  this  northern  youth  ezdiange 
His  glorious  deeds  for  my  indignities. 
Percy  is  but  my  factor,  good  my  lord. 
To  engross  up  glorious  deeds  on  my  behalf; 
And  I  will  call  him  to  so  strict  account 
That  he  shall  render  every  glory  up. 
Yea,  even  the  slightest  worship  of  his  time, 
Or  I  will  tear  the  reckoning  from  his  heart 
This,  in  the  name  of  God,  I  promise  here : 

'  To  show  how  much  thou  Art  degenerate.]  So  all  the  authorities,  quito 
and  folio.  Malone  thought  fit  to  pkce  the  verb  last, — ^  To  show  how  much 
degenerate  tkou  art.**  In  the  next  line  but  one  lie  read,  ''haTe  so  mneb,'' 
instead  of  **  so  much  have." 

'  And  stain  my  patouks  in  a  bloody  mask,]  All  the  old  eopies  hare  ^laToon," 
but,  as  Warburton  suggests,  we  ought  perhaps  to  read  **  favour,"  i  e.  ammaumci' 
On  the  other  hand,  Steerens  and  Monck  Mason  contend  that  ^  ^vcmrs"  it  to 
be  taken  in  the  coomion  aoo^tation ;  but  the  word  **  mask  "  wumam  to  ibov 
clearly  that  the  prince  meant  to  allude  to  his/<iM. 
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The  which,  if  he  be  pleas'd,  I  shall  perform  \ 
I  do  beseech  your  majesty,  may  salve 
The  long-grown  wounds  of  my  intemperance : 
If  not,  the  end  of  life  cancels  all  bands; 
And  I  will  die  a  hundred  thousand  deaths, 
Ere  break  the  smallest  parcel  of  this  vow. 

K.  Hen,  A  hundred  thousand  rebels  die  in  this ! 
Thou  shalt  have  charge,  and  sovereign  trust  herein. 

EiaJter  Blunt. 

How  now,  good  Blunt  ?  thy  looks  are  full  of  speed. 

BhmL  So  hath  the  business  that  I  come  to  speak  of. 
Lord  Mortimer  of  Scotland  hath  sent  word. 
That  Donglas,  and  the  Ekiglish  rebels  met. 
The  eleventh  of  this  month,  at  Shrewsbury. 
A  mighty  and  a  fearful  head  they  are. 
If  promises  be  kept  on  every  hand. 
As  ever  offered  foul  play  in  a  state. 

K.  Hen.  The  earl  of  Westmoreland  set  forth  to-day, 
With  him  my  son,  lord  John  of  Lancaster ; 
For  this  advertisement  is  five  days  old. — 
On  Wednesday  next,  Hajrry,  you  shall  set  forward ; 
On  Thursday  we  ourselves  will  march  : 
Our  meeting  is  Bridgnorth ;  and,  Harry,  you 
Shall  inarch  through  Glostershire ;  by  which  account^ 
Our  business  valued,  some  twelve  days  hence 
Our  general  forces  at  Bridgnorth  shall  meet. 
Our  hands  are  full  of  business :  let's  away ; 
Advantage  feeds  him  fat,  while  men  delay.        \Ea^emd. 

^  The  whieh,  if  he  he  pleaa'd,  I  ahaU  perfonn,]  The  folio^  1623,  gives  this 
line,  <'  The  which,  if  I  perform  and  do  sorviye."  The  change  being  considered 
neeessaxy  in  consequence  of  the  aubstatation  of  A^oem  for  "  God  "  in  the  pre- 
ceding line.  In  the  next  line  but  one  it  inserts  intempenatiifv  for  ^intexn- 
peianee." 
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SCENE  in. 

Eastcheap.    A  Boom  in  the  Boar's  Head  TaTem. 

Enter  Falstaff  and  Bardolph. 

Fal.  Bardolph,  am  I  not  fidlen  away  vilely  since  this 
last  action  ?  do  I  not  bate  ?  do  I  not  dwindle  ?  Why, 
my  skin  hangs  about  me  like  an  old  lady's  loose  gown : 
I  am  withered  like  an  old  apple^ohn.  Well,  Fll  repent, 
and  that  suddenly,  while  I  am  in  some  liking^;  I  shall 
be  out  of  heart  shortly,  and  then  I  shall  have  no 
strength  to  repent.  An  I  have  not  foi^tten  what  the 
inside  of  a  church  is  made  of,  I  am  a  pepper-com,  a 
brewer's  horse.  The  inside  of  a  church !  Company, 
villainous  company,  hath  been  the  spoil  of  me. 

Bard.  Sir  John,  you  are  so  fretful,  you  cannot  live 
long. 

Fal.  Why,  there  is  it. — Come,  sing  me  a  bawdy 
song ;  make  me  merry.  I  was  as  virtuously  given  as  a 
gentleman  need  to  be ;  virtuous  enough :  swore  little ; 
diced  not  above  seven  times  a  week ;  went  to  a  bawdy- 
house  not  above  once  in  a  quarter— of  an  hour;  paid 
money  that  I  borrowed  three  or  four  times ;  lived  well, 
and  in  good  compass ;  and  now  I  live  out  of  all  order, 
out  of  all  compass. 

Bard.  Why,  you  are  so  fat,  sir  John,  that  you  must 
needs  be  out  of  all  compass ;  out  of  all  reasonable  com- 
pass, sir  John. 

Fal.  Do  thou  amend  thy  face,  and  Fll  amend  my 
life.    Thou  art  our  admiral  ^  thou  bearest  the  lantern 

*  —  while  I  am  in  some  likino  ;]  While  I  hare  some  flesh,  some  sabstsnee. 
WeU-UHng  hss  occurred  in  the  same  sense  in  "  Love's  Labour's  Lost,"  VoL  ii. 
p.  300:— 

«  WdUUnng  wits  they  have  ;  gross,  gross ;  iai,  iat." 
The  phrase  ^ in  good  liking"  for  ikrinug,  occurs  in  Job  xxxix.  4. 

•  Thou  art  our  admiral,  &c.]  Dekker,  (says  Steevens,)  in  his  «  Wonderfu] 
Yeare,**  1003,  has  the  same  thought.    He  is  describing  the  host  of  a  country 
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in  the  poop, — ^but  'tis  in  the  nose  of  thee :  thou  art  the 
knight  of  the  burning  lamp. 

Bard,  Why,  sir  John,  my  face  does  you  no  harm. 

FaL  No ;  I'll  be  sworn,  I  make  as  good  use  of  it  as 
many  a  man  doth  of  a  death's  head,  or  a  memento  mori : 
I  never  see  thy  face,  but  I  think  upon  hell-fire,  and 
Dives  that  lived  in  purple ;  for  there  he  is  in  his  robes, 
burning,  burning.  If  thou  wert  any  way  given  to  vir- 
tue, I  would  swear  by  thy  face :  my  oath  should  be.  By 
this  fire,  that's  God's  angeF:  but  thou  art  altogether 
given  over,  and  wert,  indeed,  but  for  the  light  in  thy 
iace,  the  son  of  utter  darkness.  When  thou  ran'st  up 
Gad&-hill  in  the  night  to  catch  my  horse,  if  I  did  not 
think  thou  hadst  been  an  ignis  fatuus^  or  a  ball  of  wild- 
fire, there's  no  purchase  in  money.  O  !  thou  art  a  per- 
petual triumph,  an  everlasting  bonfire-light.  Thou  hast 
saved  me  a  thousand  marks  in  links  and  torches,  walk- 
ing with  thee  in  the  night  betwixt  tavern  and  tavern : 
but  the  sack  that  thou  hast  drunk  me,  would  have 
bought  me  lights  as  good  cheap,  at  the  dearest  chand- 
ler's in  Europe.  I  have  maintained  that  salamander  of 
yours  with  fire  any  time  this  two  and  thirty  years : 
God  reward  me  for  it ! 

Bard,  'Sblood !  I  would  my  face  were  in  your  belly. 

Fal.  Grod-armercy !  so  should  I  be  sure  to  be  heart- 
burned. 

Enter  Hostess. 

How  now,  dame  Partlet  the  hen?  have  you  inquired 
yet  who  picked  my  pocket  ? 

Host.  Why,  sir  John,  what  do  you  think,  sir  John  ? 
Do  you  think  I  keep  thieves  in  my  house?     I  have 

inn  : — '^  An  antiquary  might  have  pickt  rare  matter  out  of  his  wm. — ^The  Ham- 
biiruiliexB  offered  I  know  not  how  many  dollars  for  his  oompanie  in  an  East- 
Indian  Toyage,  to  hare  stoode  a  nightes  in  the  Poope  of  their  Admixall,  onely  to 
save  the  charges  of  candles." 

'  By  this  fire,  that's  God's  angel :]  This  is  the  reading  of  all  the  quartos, 
and  not  of  those  of  1699  and  1608  merely,  which  Steevens  only  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  consulting.    The  folio  omits  **  that's  God's  angel." 
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searched,  I  have  inquired,  bo  has  my  husband,  man  by 
man,  boj  bj  boy,  servant  by  servant:  the  tithe  of  a 
hair  vras  never  lost  in  my  house  bdPore. 

Fal.  You  lie,  hostess :  Bardolph  was  shaved,  and  lost 
many  a  hair ;  and  Til  be  swom,  my  pocket  was  picked. 
Gro  to,  you  are  a  vroman ;  go. 

Hosii.  Who  I?  No.  I  defy  thee:  God's  light!  I 
vras  never  called  so  in  mine  own  house  before. 

FaL  Go  to ;  I  know  you  well  enough. 

Host.  No,  sir  John ;  you  do  not  know  me,  sir  John : 
I  know  you,  sir  John :  you  owe  me  money,  sir  John, 
and  now  you  pick  a  quarrel  to  beguile  me  of  it.  I 
bought  you  a  dozen  of  shirts  to  your  back. 

Fd.  Dowlas,  filthy  dowlas :  I  have  given  them  away 
to  bakers'  wives,  and  they  have  made  bolters  of  them  ^ 

Host  Now,  as  I  am  a  true  woman,  hoUand  of  eight 
shillings  an  ell*.  You  owe  money  here  besides,  sir 
John,  for  your  diet,  and  by-drinkings,  and  money  lent 
you,  four  and  twenty  pound. 

FaL  He  had  his  part  of  it :  let  him  pay. 

HofL  He  ?  alas !  he  is  poor :  he  hath  nothing. 

Fd.  How !  poor  ?  look  upon  his  face ;  what  call  you 
rich  ?  let  them  coin  his  nose,  let  them  coin  his  cheeks. 
I'll  not  pay  a  denier.  What,  vrill  you  make  a  younker 
of  me  ?  shall  I  not  take  mine  ease  in  mine  inn^  but  I 
shall  have  my  pocket  picked  ?  I  have  lost  a  seal-ring 
of  my  grand&ther's,  worth  forty  mark. 

HosL  O  Jesu !  I  have  heard  the  prince  tell  him,  I 
know  not  how  oft,  that  that  ring  was  copper. 

*  —  and  they  have  made  boltbbs  of  them.]  ^  Bolters  **  are  ntfeef,  used  for 
bolting  or  sifting  meal. 

>  —  eight  shillings  an  ell.]  Stuhbes,  in  the  second  edition  of  his  **  Ana- 
tomy of  Abuses,"  in  1583,  states,  that  some  shirts  eost  (tf.  or  101.  6«ch.  This 
information  is  omitted  in  the  first  edition  of  the  same  year. 

^  —  shall  I  not  take  mine  ease  in  mine  inn,]  This  expression  was  pro^ertiia], 
and  it  is  found  m  John  Hey  wood's  <*  Epigrams,"  in  Greene's  *  Farewell  to  FoUy," 
&c.  Of  old,  an  inn,  as  Percy  renwrks,  meant  a  dwelling,  hot  it  came  after- 
wards  to  be  need  only  for  a  boose  of  enteftainownt.  We  still  prsecrve  the 
ancient  use  of  it  in  our  Jiiiit  of  Court  and  Chaneeigr. 
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jFo/.  Hoi^!  the  prince  is  a  Jack,  a  sneak-cup'; 
'Sblood !  an  he  were  here,  I  would  cudgel  him  like  a 
dog,  if  he  "would  say  sa 


Enter  Prince  Henry  ojirf  Poins',  mardiing.    Falstafp 
meets  the  Princey  flcnfmg  oii  his  trtmoheony  like  a  fife. 

Fal.  How  now,  lad!  is  the  wind  in  that  door,  T 
faith  ?  must  we  all  inarch  ? 

Sard.  Yea,  two  and  two,  Newgate-fashion  ? 

Host.  'M.J  lord,  I  pray  you,  hear  me. 

P.  Hen.  What  sayest  thou,  mistress  Quickly  ?  How 
does  thy  husband  ?  I  love  him  well :  he  is  an  honest 
man. 

Host.  Good  my  lord,  hear  me. 

Fal.  Pr'ythee  let  her  alone,  and  list  to  me. 

P.  Hen.  What  sayest  thou,  Jack  ? 

Fal.  The  other  night  I  fell  asleep,  here,  behind  the 
arras,  and  had  my  pocket  picked :  this  house  is  turned 
bawdy-house;  they  pick  pockets. 

P.  Hen.  What  didst  thou  lose,  JacTc  ? 

Fal.  Wilt  thou  believe  me,  Hal  ?  three  or  four  bonds 
of  forty  pound  a^piece,  and  a  seal  ring  of  my  grand- 
fether's. 

P.  Hen.  A  trifle ;  some  eight-penny  matter. 

Host.  So  I  told  him,  my  lord;  and  I  said  I  heard 
your  grace  say  so :  and,  my  lord,  he  speaks  most  vilely 
of  you,  like  a  foul-mouthed  man  as  he  is,  and  said,  he 
would  cudgel  you. 

P.  Hen.  What !  he  did  not  ? 

Host.  There's  neither  faith,,  truth,  nor  womanhood  in 
me  else. 

Fal.  There's  no  more  faith  in  thee  than  in  a  stewed 
prune;  nor  no  more  truth  in  thee,  than  in  a  drawn  fox ; 

*  — -  a  meak-eop  ;]  So  spelt  in  the  old  copies ;  but  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  it  be  not  in  fibct  the  same  word  as  **  snick-up,'*  a  mere  term  of  con- 
tempt.   See  **  Twelfth-Night,"  Vol.  iu.  p.  356,  note  6. 

*  Enter  Prince  Henry  and  Poins,]  Poins  is  omitted  in  the  old  stage-direction. 
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and  for  womanhood,  maid  Marian^  may  be  the  deputy's 
wife  of  the  ward  to  thee.     Go,  you  thing,  go'. 

Host.  Say,  what  thing  ?  what  thing  ? 

Fal.  What  thing  ?  why,  a  thing  to  thank  God  on« 

Host  I  am  no  thing  to  thank  God  on,  I  would  thou 
should'st  know  it:  I  am  an  honest  man's  wife;  and, 
setting  thy  knighthood  aside,  thou  art  a  knave  to  call 
me  so. 

Fd.  Setting  thy  womanhood  aside,  thou  art  a  beast 
to  say  otherwise. 

Host.  Say,  what  beast,  thou  knave  thou  ? 

Fd.  What  beast  ?  why  an  otter. 

P.  Hen.  An  otter,  sir  John :  why  an  otter  ? 

Fd.  Why  ?  she's  neither  fish  nor  flesh ;  a  man  knows 
not  where  to  have  her. 

Host.  Thou  art  an  unjust  man  in  saying  so:  thou 
or  any  man  knows  where  to  have  me,  thou  knave 
thou! 

P.  Hen.  Thou  sayest  true,  hostess ;  and  he  slanders 
thee  most  grossly. 

Host.  So  he  doth  you,  my  lord ;  and  said  this  other 
day,  you  ought  him  a  thousand  pound. 

P.  Hen.  Sirrah !  do  I  owe  you  a  thousand  pound  ? 

Fd.  A  thousand  pound,  Hal !  a  million :  thy  love  is 
worth  a  million ;  thou  owest  me  thy  love. 

Host.  Nay,  my  lord,  he  called  you  Jack,  and  said  he 
would  cudgel  you. 

Fd.  Did  I,  Bardolph  ? 

Bard.  Indeed,  sir  John,  you  said  so. 

Fd.  Yea ;  if  he  said  my  ring  was  copper. 

P.  Hen.  I  say,  'tis  copper :  darest  thou  be  as  good  as 
thy  word  now  ? 

Fd.  Why,  Hal,  thou  knowest,  as  thou  art  but  man, 

«  —  maid  MfcrUn — ]  Maid  Marian  was  the  female  oompamon  of  Robin 
Hood,  and  she  was  subsequently  introduced  into  morris-dances.  "  Shakespesro 
(says  Sieevens)  speaks  of  her  in  her  degraded  state,  when  she  was  refurcsented 
by  a  strumpet  or  a  clown*'  in  these  exhibitions. 

*  Go,  you  THiMO,  go.]    The  folio  reads,  ^  yon 
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I  dare ;  but  as  thou  art  prince,  I  fear  thee,  as  I  fear 
the  roaring  of  the  lion's  whelp. 

P.  Hen.  And  whj  not,  as  the  lion. 

Fah  The  king  himself  is  to  be  feared  as  the  lion. 
Dost  thou  think,  I'll  fear  thee  as  I  fear  thj  £ftther  ?  nay, 
an  I  do,  I  pray  God,  my  girdle  break ! 

P.  Hen.  O !  if  it  should,  how  would  thy  guts  fall 
about  thy  knees !  But,  sirrah,  there's  no  room  for  faith, 
truth,  nor  honesty,  in  this  bosom  of  thine ;  it  is  filled 
up  with  guts  and  midriff.  Charge  an  honest  woman 
with  picking  thy  pocket !  Why,  thou  whoreson,  impu- 
dent, embossed  rascal,  if  there  were  any  thing  in  thy 
pocket  but  tavern  reckonings,  memorandums  of  bawdy- 
houses,  and  one  poor  penny-worth  of  sugar-candy  to 
make  thee  long  winded ;  if  thy  pocket  were  enriched 
with  any  other  injuries  but  these,  I  am  a  villain :  and 
yet  you  will  stand  to  it ;  you  will  not  pocket  up  wrong. 
Art  thou  not  ashamed  ? 

Fal,  Dost  thou  hear,  Hal?  thou  knowest  in  the 
state  of  innocency,  Adam  fell ;  and  what  should  poor 
Jack  ^alstaff  do,  in  the  days  of  villainy  ?  Thou  seest 
I  have  more  flesh  than  another  man,  and  therefore 
more  frailty.  You  confess,  then,  you  picked  my 
pocket? 

P.  Hen.  It  appears  so  by  the  story. 

Fal.  Hostess,  I  forgive  thee.  Go,  make  ready 
breakfast;  love  thy  husband,  look  to  thy  servants, 
cherish  thy  guests :  thou  shalt  find  me  tractable  to  any 
honest  reason :  thou  seest,  I  am  pacified. — Still  ? — Nay, 
pr'ythee,  begone.  \Exit  Hostess.^  Now,  Hal,  to  the 
news  at  court:  for  the  robbery,  lad, — how  is  that 
answered  ? 

P.  Hen.  O  !  my  sweet  beef,  I  must  still  be  good 
angel  to  thee. — ^The  money  is  paid  back  again. 

Fal.  O !  I  do  not  like  that  paying  back;  'tis  a  double 
labour. 
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P.  Hen.  I  am  good  friends  with  mj  father,  and  may 
do  any  thing. 

Fal.  Rob  me  the  exchequer  the  first  thing  thou 
dost,  and  do  it  with  unwashed  hands  too. 

Bard.  Do,  my  lord. 

P.  Hen.  I  have  procured  thee,  Jack,  a  chaif;e  of 
foot. 

Fd.  I  would,  it  had  been  of  horse.  Where  shall  I 
find  one  that  can  steal  well?  O !  for  a  fine  thie^  of  the 
age  of  two^and-twenty,  or  thereabouts  !  I  am  heinoudy 
unprovided.  Well,  God  be  thanked  for  these  rebels ; 
they  oifend  none  but  the  virtuous:  I  laud  them,  I 
praise  thenu 

P.  Hen.  Bardolph ! 

Bard.  My  lord. 

P.  Hen.   Go  bear  this  letter  to  lord  John  of  Lan- 
caster, 
To  my  brother  John ;  this  to  my  lord  of  Westmore- 
land.— 
Go,  Poins,  to  horse,  to  horse !  for  thou,  and  \\ 
Have  thirty  miles  to  ride  yet  ere  dinner  time. — 
Jack,  meet  me  to-morrow  in  the  Temple-hall 
At  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon : 
There  shalt  thou  know  thy  charge ;  and  there  receive 
Money,  and  order  for  their  furniture. 
The  land  is  burning,  Percy  stands  on  high» 
And  either  they>  or  we,  must  lower  lie. 

[Eseuni  Prince^  Poins,  and  Bardolph. 

Fd.  Rare  words !  brave  world ! — Hostess^  my  break- 
fiist;  come. — 
O !  I  could  wish,  this  tavern  were  my  drum.         [EjM. 

'  Gro,  PoiNs,  to  hone,  to  hone  !  for  thou  and  I,]  The  old  copies  have  Pdx> 
for  **  Poms ;"  bat  Poins  suits  the  messufe,  sad  ss  Johnsoo  remarks^  F^to  is 
afterwards  introduced  as  lieutenant  to  Falstaff.  The  printer  of  the  folio,  162^ 
omitted  the  repetition  of  **  to  horse  ;"  but  if  we  substitute  Poins  fbr  Peto,  those 
words  are  necessary  to  the  completion  of  thi  line.  In  the  next  line  ^  yet  *' 
seems  surplusage  in  all  the  old  copies,  but  we  have  no  right  to  correct  venifie»> 
tion  that  may  have  been  Shakespeare's. 
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ACT  IV.    SCENE  I. 
The  Rebel  Camp  near  Shrewsbury. 

JSnter  Hotspus,  Worcesteb,  and  Douglas. 

Hot.  Well  said,  my  noble  Scot :  if  speaking  truth, 
In  this  fine  age  were  not  thought  flattery, 
Such  attribution  should  the  Douglas  have. 
As  not  a  soldier  of  this  season's  stamp 
Should  go  so  general  current  through  the  world. 
By  God,  T  cannot  flatter :  I  defy 
The  tongues  of  soothers ;  but  a  braver  place 
In  my  heart's  love  hath  no  man  than  yourself. 
Nay,  task  me  to  my  word ;  approve  me,  lord '. 

Dauff.  Thou  art  the  king  of  honour : 
No  man  so  potent  breathes  upon  the  ground. 
But  I  will  beard  him. 

Hot,  Do  so,  and  'tis  well. — 

Enter  a  Messenger^  mth  Letters. 

What  letters  hast  thou  there  ? — ^I  can  but  thank  you. 

Mess.  These  letters  come  from  your  &ther. 

Hot.  Letters  from  him  !  why  comes  he  not  himself? 

Mess.  He  cannot  come,  my  lord :  he's  grievous  sick. 

Hot.  'Zounds !  how  has  he  the  leisure  to  be  sick*. 
In  such  a  justling  time  ?     Who  leads  his  power  ? 
Under  whose  government  come  they  along  ? 

Mess.  His  letters  bear  his  mind,  not  I,  my  lord". 

'  Nay,  tuk  me  to  mt  word ;  approTo  me,  lord.]  So  all  the  old  copies : 
^I^lone  reads,  **  Nay,  task  me  to  ike  word.**  **  ^prove  me  "  is,  of  course, /mws 
"n*!  or  try  me. 

*  'Zoonds  I  how  has  he  the  leisare  to  he  sick,]  The  first  folio  poorly  reads, 
"  How  1  has  he  the  leisure  to  be  sick  now,**  for  ^e  sake  of  avoiding  **  'Zoands!" 
BO  eharacteristic  of  Hotspur. 

*  His  letters  bear  his  mind,  not  I,  my  lord.]  **  Not  I  my  mind  **  is  the 
^^*ding  of  the  two  earliest  quartos :  the  rest,  and  the  folio,  ^not  I  his  mind." 
The  compositor,  as  Capel  points  out,  repeated  **  mind"  instead  of  ^  lord." 
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War.  I  pr^ythee,  tell  me,  doth  he  keep  his  bed  ? 

Mess.  He  did,  my  lord,  four  days  ere  I  set  forth ; 
And  at  the  time  of  my  departure  thence, 
He  was  much  feared  by  his  physicians. 

War.  I  would  the  state  of  time  had  first  been  whole, 
Ere  he  by  sickness  had  been  visited : 
His  health  was  never  better  worth  than  now. 

Hot.   Sick  now!    droop  now!    this   sickness  doth 
infect 
The  very  life-blood  of  our  enterprize : 
Tis  catching  hither,  even  to  our  camp. 
He  writes  me  here, — that  inward  sickne^B — 
And  that  his  friends  by  deputation  could  not 
So  soon  be  drawn ;  nor  did  he  think  it  meet. 
To  lay  so  dangerous  and  dear  a  trust 
On  any  soul  remov'd,  but  on  his  own. 
Yet  doth  he  give  us  bold  advertisement, 
That  with  our  small  conjunction  we  should  on. 
To  see  how  fortune  is  disposed  to  us ; 
For,  as  he  writes,  there  is  no  quailing  now. 
Because  the  king  is  certainly  possessed 
Of  all  our  purposes.     What  say  you  to  it  ? 

War.  Your  £aither's  sickness  is  a  maim  to  us. 

Hat.  A  perilous  gash,  a  very  limb  lopp'd  off: — 
And  yet,  in  faith,  'tis  not ;  his  present  want 
Seems  more  than  we  shall  find  it. — ^Were  it  good. 
To  set  the  exact  wealth  of  all  our  states 
All  at  one  cast  ?  to  set  so  rich  a  main 
On  the  nice  hazard  of  one  doubtful  hour  ? 
It  were  not  good ;  for  therein  should  we  read 
The  very  bottom  and  the  soul  of  hope. 
The  very  list,  the  very  utmost  bound 
Of  all  our  fortunes. 

Douff.  'Faith,  and  so  we  should. 

Where  now  remains  a  sweet  reversion : 
We  may  boldly  spend  ujpon  the  hope 
Of  what  is  to  come  in : 
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A  comfort  of  retirement  lives  in  this. 
Hot,  A  rendezvous,  a  home  to  fly  unto, 

If  that  the  devil  and  mischance  look  big 

Upon  the  maidenhead  of  our  afiairs. 

Wor.  But  yet,  I  would  your  father  had  been  here. 

The  quality  and  hair  of  our  attempt 

Brooks  no  division  ^'  it  will  be  thought 

By  some,  that  know  not  why  he  is  away, 

That  wisdom,  loyalty,  and  mere  dislike 

Of  our  proceedings,  kept  the  earl  jfrom  hence. 

And  think,  how  such  an  apprehension 

May  turn  the  tide  of  fearftil  faction. 

And  breed  a  kind  of  question  in  our  cause : 

For,  well  you  know,  we  of  the  offering  side' 

Must  keep  aloof  from  strict  arbitrement, 

And  stop  all  sight-holes,  every  loop  from  whence 

The  eye  of  reason  may  pry  in  upon  us. 

This  absence  of  your  father's  draws  a  curtain. 

That  shows  the  ignorant  a  kind  of  fear 

Before  not  dreamt  of. 

Hot.  You  strain  too  far. 

I,  rather,  of  his  absence  make  this  use : — 

It  lends  a  lustre,  and  more  great  opinion, 

A  larger  dare  to  our  great  enterprize'. 

Than  if  the  earl  were  here :  for  men  must  think, 

If  we,  without  his  help,  can  make  a  head 

>  The  quality  and  haie  of  our  attempt 
Brooks  no  division  :]  The  word  ^  hair  "  in  this  passage  has  caused  some 
dispute,  and  it  seems  Tery  dear  that  the  printers  of  the  old  editions  did  not 
understand  the  use  of  it  In  the  quarto,  1698,  it  stands  kavn:  in  the  quarto, 
1599,  Aotrv  aim :  in  the  quarto,  1006,  keaire^  and  in  the  later  quartos  and  the 
ibiioB  Arifv.  Johnscm  thought  that  «  hair ''  was  to  he  taken  for  eorngpUanon^  eka- 
rooter,  and  Steeyens  and  Malone  agreed  with  him.  Boewell  recommended  the 
substitution  of  air ;  but  no  change  seems  necessaiy.  Worcester,  perhaps,  means 
that  there  ought  to  be  no  splitting  or  division  of  their  power,  already  small 
enough  for  the  attempt :  **  the  hair  of  our  attempt  brooks  no  division." 

<  —  we  of  the  offekino  side]  i.  e.  of  the  challenging  side,  the  side  ''offering" 
battle.  This  is  the  reading  of  every  old  copy,  and  is  sufficiently  intelligible 
without  reading  qfending,  as  was  done  by  editors  previous  to  the  time  of  John- 
son, who  restored  the  true  word. 

*  —  to  ODR  great  enterprise,]     The  folio  reads  your. 

VOL.  IV.  X 
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To  push  against  the  kingdom,  with  his  help. 
We  shall  o'ertum  it  topsy-turvy  down. — 
Yet  all  goes  well ;  yet  all  our  joints  are  whole. 

Doug.  As  heart  can  think :  there  is  not  such  a  word 
Spoke  of  in  Scotland  as  this  term  of  fear^ 

Efder  Sir  Richard  Vernon. 

Hot.  My  cousin  Vernon !  welcome,  by  my  soul. 

Ver.  Pray  God  my  news  be  worth  a  welcome,  lord. 
The  earl  of  Westmoreland,  seven  thousand  strong. 
Is  inarching  hitherwards ;  with  him,  prince  John. 

Hot.  No  harm :  what  more  ? 

Ver.  And  farther,  I  have  leam'd. 

The  king  himself  in  person  is  set  forth. 
Or  hitherwards  intended  speedily, 
With  strong  and  mighty  preparation. 

Hot.  He  shall  be  welcome  too.     Where  is  his  son, 
The  nimble-footed  mad-cap  prince  of  Wales, 
And  his  comrades,  that  daff*d  the  world  aside. 
And  bid  it  pass  ? 

Ver.  All  fumish'd,  all  in  arms. 

All  plum'd  like  estridges,  that  with  the  wind 
Bated,  like  eagles  ^  having  lately  bath'd ; 
Glittering  in  golden  coats,  like  images ; 
As  fiill  of  spirit  as  the  month  of  May, 
And  gorgeous  as  the  sun  at  midsummer ; 
Wanton  as  youthful  goats,  wild  as  young  bulls. 
I  saw  young  Harry,  with  his  beaver  on. 
His  cuisses  on  his  thighs,  gallantly  arm'd, 

^  —  M  this  TBBX  of  fear.]  So  the  quutoe  prsvioiis  to  thai  of  1613,  which, 
like  the  folio,  1683,  has  <*  this  dresm  of  fear."  In  Veraon's  6nt  speech  the 
folio  omits  ^him,'*  and  in  his  seeond  speech  sahstitntea  haA  for  **«"  in  the 
Une,  **  The  King  himself  in  penon  is  set  forth." 

•  — ^-^  that  WITH  the  wind 
Bated,  like  eaglea— ]  This  is  the  reading  of  all  the  ancient  editkns,  hot 
not  the  old  ponctoation.  To  6ate  was  a  term  of  foloomy,  and  meant  to  hest 
the  air,  as  eagles  would  do  sfter  batiurnQf  in  order  to  dry  their  plumage.  The 
modem  reading  has  usually  been  **  that  wimg  the  wind ;"  bat  it  rather  eonfoM 
tiian  clean  the  difficulty  of  the  passage. 
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Rise  from  the  ground  like  feather'd  Mercuiy, 
And  vaulted  with  such  ease  into  his  seat, 
As  if  an  angel  dropp'd  down  from  the  clouds. 
To  turn  and  wind  a  fiery  Pegasus, 
And  witch  the  world  with  nohle  horsemanship. 

Hat.  No  more,  no  more :  worse  than  the  sun  in  March, 
This  praise  doth  nourish  agues.     Let  them  come ; 
Thej  come  like  sacrifices  in  their  trim. 
And  to  the  fire-ey'd  maid  of  smoky  war. 
All  hot,  and  bleeding,  will  we  offer  them : 
Tbe  mailed  Mars  shall  on  his  altar  sit. 
Up  to  the  ears  in  blood.     I  am  on  fire. 
To  hear  this  rich  reprisal  is  so  nigh. 
And  yet  not  ours. — Come,  let  me  taste  my  horse*. 
Who  is  to  bear  me,  like  a  thunderbolt. 
Against  the  bosom  of  the  prince  of  Wales : 
Harry  to  Harry  shall,  hot  horse  to  horse', 
Meet,  and  ne'er  part,  till  one  drop  down  a  corse. — 
0,  that  Glendower  were  come ! 

Ver.  There  is  more  news  : 

I  leam'd  in  Worcester,  as  I  rode  along. 
He  cannot  draw*  his  power  this  fourteen  days. 

Doug.  That's  the  worst  tidings  that  I  hear  of  yet. 

Wot.  Ay,  by  my  faith,  that  bears  a  frosty  sound. 

Hot.  What  may  the  king's  whole  battle  reach  unto  ? 

Ver.  To  thirty  thousand. 

Hot.  Forty  let  it  be : 

My  father  and  Glendower  being  both  away, 

*  — Come,  let  me  tastb  my  horse,]  t.  e,  try  my  hoise  ;  which  was  the  phrase- 
ology of  the  time,  from  the  old  Fr.  tatter,  to  try.  In  Chapman's  translation  of 
the  Odyssey,  book  21,  the  expression  occurs: — 

'  **  he  now  began 

To  tade  the  bow.*' 
And  m  «  Twelfth  Night,"  Vol.  Hi.  p.  375,  Sir  Toby  teUs  Viola  to  <<  taite  her  legs." 
The  two  earliest  quartos  of  *^  Henxy  IV."  part  1.,  have  **  tade  my  horse  ;"  but 
take  was  introduced  into  the  quarto,  1608,  and  from  thence  transferred  to  the 
quarto,  1613,  and  so  to  the  folio,  1623. 

'  —  HOT  horse  to  horse,]  So  the  two  earliest  quartos :  the  others,  and  the 
folio,  snbsdtate  not  for  <*hot." 

*  He  CAKNOT  draw—]  The  quarto  copies  (excepting  that  of  1639)  have  *'  He 
MS  draw.**    Tbe  folio,  1623,  also,  has  **  cannot." 

x2 
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The  powers  of  us  may  serve  so  great  a  daj. 
Come,  let  us  take  a  muster  speedily : 
Doomsday  is  near ;  die  all,  die  merrily. 

Doug.  Talk  not  of  dying :  I  am  out  of  fear 
Of  death,  or  death's  hand,  for  this  one  half  year. 

SCENE  II. 

A  public  Road  near  Coventry. 

Enter  Falstaff  and  Bardolph. 

Fal.  Bardolph,  get  thee  before  to  Coventry :  fill  me 
a  bottle  of  sack.  Our  soldiers  shall  march  through  ; 
we'll  to  Sutton-Colfield  to-night. 

Bard.  Will  you  give  me  money,  captain  ? 

Fal.  Lay  out,  lay  out. 

Bard.  This  bottle  makes  an  angel. 

Fal.  An  if  it  do,  take  it  for  thy  labour ;  and  if  it 
make  twenty,  take  them  all,  FU  answer  the  coinage. 
Bid  my  lieutenant  Peto  meet  me  at  the  town's  end. 

Bard.  I  will,  captain :  farewell.  [ JGrt<. 

Fal.  If  I  be  not  ashamed  of  my  soldiers,  I  am 
a  soused  gurnet.  I  have  misused  the  king's  press 
damnably.  I  have  got,  in  exchange  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty  soldiers,  three  hundred  and  odd  pounds.  I  press 
me  none  but  good  householders,  yeomen's  sons:  in- 
quire me  out  contracted  bachelors,  such  as  had  been 
asked  twice  on  the  bans ;  such  a  commodity  of  warm 
slaves,  as  had  as  lief  hear  the  devil  as  a  drum ;  such  as 
fear  the  report  of  a  caliver,  worse  than  a  struck  fowl*, 
or  a  hurt  wild-duck.  I  pressed  me  none  but  such 
toasts  and  butter,  with  hearts  in  their  bellies  no  bigger 

^  —  worse  than  a  struck  fowl,]  So  the  two  oldest  quartos.  The  folio,  1623^ 
has /oo^  for  '<  fowl/'  an  error,  Malone  says,  adopted  from  the  qnarto,  1613.  He 
probably  had  not  seen  the  quarto  of  1608,  in  which  the  blunder  is  also  c<xn- 
mitted.    The  quarto  of  1613  was  printed  irom  that  of  1606. 
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than  pins'  heads,  and  they  have  bought  out  their  ser- 
vices ;  and  now  my  whole  charge  consists  of  ancients, 
corporals,  lieutenants,  gentlemen  of  companies,  slaves 
as  ragged  as  Lazarus  in  the  painted  cloth,  where  the 
glutton's  dogs  licked  his  sores;  and  such  as,  indeed, 
were  never  soldiers,  but  discarded  unjust  serving  men, 
younger  sons  to  younger  brothers,  revolted  tapsters,  and 
ostlers  trade-fallen ;  the  cankers  of  a  calm  world,  and  a 
long  peace ;  ten  times  more  dishonourable  ragged  than 
an  old  faced  ancient^ :   and  such  have  I,  to  fill  up  the 
rooms  of  them  that  have  bought  out  their  services,  that 
you  would  think  that  I  had  a  hundred  and  fifty  tat« 
tered  prodigals,  lately  come  from  swine-keeping,  from 
eating  draff  and  husks.     A  mad  fellow  met  me  on  the 
way,  and  told  me  I  had  unloaded  all  the  gibbets,  and 
pressed   the  dead  bodies.     No  eye  hath   seen  such 
scarecrows.     FU  not  march   through  Coventry  with 
them,  that's  flat: — ^nay,  and  the  villains  march  wide 
betwixt  the  legs,  as  if  they  had  gyves  on ;  for,  indeed,  I 
had  the  most  of  them  out  of  prison.    There's  not  a  shirt 
and  a  half  in  all  my  company':  and  the  halfnshirt  is 
two  napkins,  tacked  together,  and  thrown  over  the 
shoulders  like  a  herald's  coat  without  sleeves ;  and  the 
shirt,  to  say  the  truth,  stolen  from  my  host  at  St.  Al- 
bans, or  the  red-nose  inn-keeper  of  Daventry.    But 
that's  all  one;    they'll  find  linen  enough   on  every 
hedge. 

Enter  Prince  Henby  and  Westmoreland. 
P.  Hen.  How  now,  blown  Jack !  how  now,  quilt ! 

*  —  an  old  fikced  kJuciMnn :]  Shakespeare  here  uaea  the  word  ^  ancient "  to 
^P"iy  a  standard :  just  before  he  has  employed  it  to  designate  officers  who 
carried  the  colours.  Other  writers  of  the  same  age  were  often  guilty  of  the 
■une  ccmfusioo  of  terms. 

'  There's  hot  a  shirt  and  ft  half  in  all  my  company :]  So  all  the  old  copies, 
folio  and  qnarto,  the  meaning  being,  ^  There's  not  abate  a  shirt  and  a  half/'  &c. 
This  aeems  to  have  been  the  phraaeology  of  the  time  ;  for  afterwards,  FalstafF 
>&7>»  according  to  every  ancient  anthority,  **  There's  not  three  of  my  hundred 
^^  fifty  left  alive,  and  they  are  for  the  town's  end."  Modem  editors,  in  both 
cues,  have  printed  it  **  There's  &ii(/'  &o. 
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FaL  What^  Hal !  How  now,  mad  wag !  what  a  devil 
dost  thou  in  Warwickshire  ? — ^My  good  lord  of  West- 
moreland, I  cry  70U  mercy:  I  thought  your  honour 
had  already  been  at  Shrewsbury. 

West  Taith,  sir  John,  'tis  more  than  time  that  I 
were  there  and  you  too;  but  my  powers  are  there 
already.  The  king,  I  can  tell  you,  looks  for  us  all :  we 
must  away  all  night 

Fid.  Tut,  never  fear  me :  I  am  as  vigilant  as  a  cat 
to  steal  cream. 

P.  Hen.  I  think,  to  steal  cream  indeed ;  for  thy 
theft  hath  already  made  thee  butter.  But  tell  me. 
Jack ;  whose  fellows  are  these  that  oome  after  ? 

Fal.  Mine,  Hal,  mine. 

P.  Hen.  I  did  never  see  such  pitiful  rascals. 

Fal.  Tut,  tut !  good  enough  to  toss';  food  for  powder, 
food  for  powder ;  they'll  fill  a  pit,  as  well  as  better : 
tush,  man,  mortal  men,  mortal  men. 

West.  Ay,  but,  sir  John,  methinks  they  are  exceed* 
ing  poor  and  bare ;  too  beggarly. 

Fal.  'Faith,  for  their  poverty,  I  know  not  where  they 
had  that :  and  for  their  bareness,  I  am  sure,  they  never 
learned  that  of  me. 

P.  Hen.  No,  I'll  be  sworn ;  unless  you  call  three 
fingers  on  the  ribs,  bare.  But,  sirrah^  make  haste: 
Percy  is  already  in  the  field. 

Fal.  What,  is  the  king  encamped  ? 

West.  He  is,  sir  John :  I  fear  we  shall  stay  too  long. 

Fal.  Well, 
To  the  latter  end  of  a  fray,  and  the  beginning  of  a 

feast, 
Fits  a  dull  fighter,  and  a  keen  guest.  [Exeunt 

*  —  good  enough  to  tow  ;]    i  «.  to  ton  upon  pikes  i  a  miUtary  phnwe  of  the 
iime.    It  oceun  again  in  ^  Henry  VI."  Part  3.  Act  i.  ae.  1. 
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SCENE  III. 

The  Rebel  Camp  near  Shrewsbury. 

Enter  Hotspur,  Worcester,  Douglas,  and  Vernon. 

Hot.  We'll  fight  with  him  to-night. 

War.  It  may  not  be. 

Doug,  You  give  him,  then,  advantage. 

Ver.  Not  a  whit. 

Hot.  Why  say  you  so  ?  looks  he  not  for  supply  ? 

Ver.  So  do  we. 

Hot.  His  is  certain,  ours  is  doubtful. 

Wor.  Good  cousin,  be  advis'd :  stir  not  to-night. 

Ver.  Do  not>  my  lord. 

Doug.  You  do  not  counsel  well. 

You  speak  it  out  of  fear,  and  cold  heart. 

Ver.  Do  me  no  slander,  Douglas :  by  my  life. 
And  I  dare  well  maintain  it  with  my  Ufe, 
If  well-respected  honour  bid  me  on, 
I  hold  as  little  counsel  with  weak  fear, 
As  you,  my  lord,  or  any  Scot  that  this  day  lives : 
Let  it  be  seen  to-morrow  in  the  battle. 
Which  of  us  fears. 

Doug.  Yea,  or  to-night. 

Ver.  Content. 

Hot.  To-night,  say  L 

Ver.  Come,  come,  it  may  not  be. 

I  wonder  much. 

Being  men  of  such  great  leading  as  you  are. 
That  you  foresee  not  what  impediments 
Drag  back  our  expedition :  certain  horse 
Of  my  cousin  Vernon's  are  not  yet  come  up : 
Your  uncle  Worcester's  horse  came  but  to-day ; 
And  now  their  pride  and  mettle  is  asleep. 
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Their  courage  with  hard  labour  tame  and  dull. 
That  not  a  horse  is  half  the  half  of  himself. 

Hot.  So  are  the  horses  of  the  enemy, 
In  general,  journey-bated,  and  brought  low ; 
The  better  part  of  ours  are  full  of  rest. 

War.  The  number  of  the  king  exceedeth  ours : 
For  God*s  sake,  cousin,  stay  till  all  come  in. 

[The  trumpet  sounds  a  parley. 

Enter  Sir  Waltee  Blunt. 

Blunt.  I  come  with  gracious  offers  from  the  king, 
If  you  vouchsafe  me  hearing  and  respect. 

Hot.  Welcome,  sir  Walter  Blunt ;  and  would  to  God 
You  were  of  our  determination ! 
Some  of  us  love  you  well ;  and  even  those  some 
Envy  your  great  deservings,  and  good  name. 
Because  you  are  not  of  our  quality. 
But  stand  against  us  like  an  enemy. 

Blunt.  And  God  defend  but  still  I  should  stand  so, 
So  long  as  out  of  limit  and  true  rule. 
You  stand  against  anointed  majesty. 
But,  to  my  charge. — ^The  king  hath  sent  to  know 
The  nature  of  your  griefs ;  and  whereupon 
You  conjure  from  the  breast  of  civil  peace 
Such  bold  hostility,  teaching  his  duteous  land 
Audacious  cruelty  ?  If  that  the  king 
Have  any  way  your  good  deserts  forgot. 
Which  he  confesseth  to  be  manifold. 
He  bids  you  name  your  griefs,  and  with  all  speed, 
You  shall  have  your  desires  with  interest, 
And  pardon  absolute  for  yourself,  and  these. 
Herein  misled  by  your  suggestion. 

Hot.  The  king  is  kind ;  and,  well  we  know,  the  king 
Knows  at  what  time  to  promise,  when  to  pay. 
My  fi&ther,  and  my  uncle,  and  myself*, 

«  My  father,  and  my  uncle,  and  myself,]    The  folio,  1623,  spoilfl  the  line  by 
omitting  the  conjuiction  before  **  my  nncle." 
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Did  give  him  that  same  royalty  he  wears ; 
And  when  he  was  not  six-and-twenty  strong, 
Sick  in  the  world's  regard,  wretched  and  low, 
A  poor  unminded  outlaw  sneaking  home, 
My  £eU;her  gave  him  welcome  to  the  shore : 
And,  when  he  heard  him  swear,  and  vow  to  God, 
He  came  hut  to  he  duke  of  Lancaster, 
To  sue  his  livery,  and  heg  his  peace. 
With  tears  of  innoicency,  and  terms  of  zeal. 
My  father,  in  kind  heart  and  pity  mov'd. 
Swore  him  assistance,  and  perform'd  it  too. 
Now,  when  the  lords  and  barons  of  the  realm 
Perceiv'd  Northumherland  did  lean  to  him. 
The  more  and  less  came  in  with  cap  and  knee ; 
Met  him  in  boroughs,  cities,  villages. 
Attended  him  on  bridges,  stood  in  lanes. 
Laid  gifts  before  him,  profTer'd  him  their  oaths, 
Gave  him  their  heirs,  as  pages  follow'd  him\ 
Even  at  the  heels,  in  golden  multitudes. 
He  presently,  as  greatness  knows  itself. 
Steps  me  a  little  higher  than  his  vow 
Made  to  my  father,  while  his  blood  was  poor. 
Upon  the  naked  shore  at  Ravenspurg ; 
And  now,  forsooth,  takes  on  him  to  reform 
Some  certain  edicts,  and  some  strait  decrees. 
That  lie  too  heavy  on  the  commonwealth ; 
Cries  out  upon  abuses,  seems  to  weep 
Over  his  country's  wrongs ;  and,  by  this  fece. 
This  seeming  brow  of  justice,  did  he  win 
The  hearts  of  all  that  he  did  angle  for : 
Proceeded  farther ;  cut  me  off  the  heads 
Of  all  the  favourites,  that  the  absent  king 
In  deputation  left  behind  him  here. 
When  he  was  personal  in  the  Irish  war. 

*  Gmre  him  their  heiiB,  as  pages  follow'd  him,]  This  is  old  pmictuation, 
which  o«ight  to  be  some  guide,  Uioogh  no  rule.  Malone  suggests  that  the  sense 
maj  be,  **  Gare  him  their  heirs  as  pages ;  followed  him/'  &c. 
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Blunt.  Tut !  I  came  not  to  hear  this. 

Hot.  Then,  to  the  point. 

In  short  time  after  he  depos'd  the  king ; 
Soon  after  that»  deprived  him  of  his  life ; 
And,  in  the  neck  of  that,  tasked  the  whole  state*; 
To  make  that  worse,  suffer'd  his  kinsman  March 
(Who  is,  if  every  owner  were  well  plac'd. 
Indeed  his  king)  to  be  engag'd  in  Wales^ 
There  without  ransom  to  lie  forfeited ; 
Disgrac'd  me  in  my  happy  victories ; 
Sought  to  entrap  me  by  intelligence ; 
Rated  my  uncle  from  the  council-board ; 
In  rage  dismissed  my  fiEither  from  the  court ; 
Broke  oath  on  oath,  committed  wrong  on  wrong. 
And,  in  conclusion,  drove  us  to  seek  out 
This  head  of  safety ;  and,  withal,  to  pry 
Into  his  title,  the  which  we  find 
Too  indirect  for  long  continuance. 

Blunt.  Shall  I  return  this  answer  to  the  king  ? 

Hot.  Not  so,  sir  Walter :  we'll  withdraw  awhile. 
Go  to  the  king ;  and  let  there  be  impawn'd 
Some  surety  for  a  safe  return  again. 
And  in  the  morning  early  shall  mine  uncle 
Bring  him  our  purposes ;  and  so  fiaurewell. 

Blunt.  I  would  you  would  accept  of  grace  and  love. 

Hot.  And,  may  be,  so  we  shall. 

Blunt.  'Pray  God  you  do ! 

IRreunt. 

•  —  task'd  the  whole  state ;]  i.  e,  tax'd  the  whole  state.  In  the  tune  of 
Shakespeare,  to  toA  seems  to  have  been  as  commonly  used  as  to  tax, 

7  —  to  be  enoao'd  in  Wales,]  Theobald  altered  ''engag'd  "  into  ineag'dy  but 
without  anj  ground  for  the  change :  "  engaged  "  signifies  delivered  aa  a  gagt  or 
hottage ;  and  Mr.  Barron  Field  refers  me  to  a  line  in  Act  r.  sc.  2  of  this  pUj, 
which  directly  supports  the  old  reading : — 

**  And  Westmoreland,  that  was  engaged,  did  bear  it." 
Here  Malone  properly  printed  **  engag'd/*  though  in  the  instance  of  the  text 
above  he  strangely  preferred  imoag'd. 
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SCENE  IV. 
York.    A  Room  in  the  Archbishop's  House. 

Enter  the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  Sir  Michael'. 

Arch.  Hie,  good  sir  Michael ;  bear  this  sealed  brief, 
With  winged  haste  to  the  lord  marshal : 
This  to  my  cousin  Scroop ;  and  all  the  rest 
To  whom  they  are  directed.     If  you  knew 
How  much  they  do  import,  you  would  make  haste. 

Sir  M.  My  good  lord, 
I  guess  their  tenor. 

^rM.  Like  enough,  you  do. 

To-morrow,  good  sir  Michael,  is  a  day, 
Wherein  the  fortune  of  ten  thousand  men 
Must  bide  the  touch ;  for,  sir,  at  Shrewsbury, 
As  I  am  truly  given  to  understand. 
The  king,  with  mighty  and  quick-raised  power. 
Meets  with  lord  Harry :  and,  I  fear,  sir  Michael, 
What  with  the  sickness  of  Northumberland, 
Whose  power  was  in  the  first  proportion. 
And  what  with  Owen  Glendower's  absence  thence. 
Who  with  them  was  a  rated  sinew  too', 
And  comes  not  in,  o'er-ruFd  by  prophecies, 
I  fear,  the  power  of  Percy  is  too  weak 
To  wage  an  instant  trial  with  the  king. 

Sir  M.  Why,  my  good  lord,  you  need  not  fear ; 
There  is  Douglas,  and  lord  Mortimer. 

Arch.  No,  Mortimer  is  not  there. 

Sir  M.  But  there  is  Mordake,  Vernon,  lord  Harry 
Percy, 

i  —  and  Sib  Michasl.]  So  called  here,  so  addresaed  by  the  archbishop,  and 
00  printed  in  the  prefixes :  why  his  name  should  be  omitted  in  the  modem 
editions,  and  he  only  called  **  a  gentleman,"  is  not  explained. 

*  —  a  rated  sinkw  too,]    The  folio  reads,  <<  rated /rm/^." 
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And  there's  my  lord  of  Worcester;  and  a  head 
Of  gallant  warriors,  noble  gentlemen. 

Arch.  And  so  there  is ;  but  yet  the  king  hath  drawn 
The  special  head  of  all  the  land  together : 
The  prince  of  Wales,  lord  John  of  Lancaster, 
The  noble  Westmoreland,  and  warlike  Blunt, 
And  many  more  corrivals,  and  dear  men 
Of  estimation  and  command  in  arms. 

Sir  M.    Doubt  not,  my  lord,   they  shall  he  well 
oppos'd.       ' 

Arch.  I  hope  no  less,  yet  needful  'tis  to  fear. 
And,  to  prevent  the  worst,  sir  Michael,  speed ; 
For,  if  lord  Percy  thrive  not,  ere  the  king 
Dismiss  his  power,  he  means  to  visit  us, 
For  he  hath  heard  of  our  confederacy. 
And  'tis  but  wisdom  to  make  strong  against  him  : 
Therefore,  make  haste.     I  must  go  write  again 
To  other  friends ;  and  so  farewell,  sir  Michael. 

\^EseunL 


ACT  V.    SCENE  L 

The  King's  Camp  near  Shrewsbury. 

Enier  King  Henry,  Prince  Henry,  Prince  John  of 
LancasteTy  Sir  Walter  Blunt,  and  Sir  John  Fal- 

STAFF. 

K.  Hen.  How  bloodily  the  sun  begins  to  peer 
Above  yond'  busky  hill*®:  the  day  looks  pale 
At  his  distemperature. 

P.  Hen.  The  southern  wind 

1*  Above  yond'  buskt  hill  1]  i. «.  woody ;  from  the  middle  Latin  bowiUj  or  from 
the  French  bo§que ;  therefore  more  properly  spelt  hothf,  aa  it  stands  in  "  The 
Tempest,"  Act  iv.  sc.  1.  Milton  also  writes  it  hotkp.  Peele,  in  bis  ^  Edward  L** 
1603,  speaks  of  '^  a  busky  wood,**  which  is  tantologons,  nnless  we  nnderstand  it 
hmakg  wood.    See  Dodsley's  Old  Pkys,  last  edit.  toI.  xi.  p.  78. 
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Doth  plaj  the  trumpet  to  his  purposes ; 
And  by  his  hollow  whistling  in  the  leaves 
Foretels  a  tempest,  and  a  blustering  day. 

K,  Hen.  Then,  with  the  losers  let  it  sympathise, 
For  nothing  can  seem  foul  to  those  that  win. — 

[Trumpet  sounds. 

Enter  Worcester  and  Vernon. 

How  now,  my  lord  of  Worcester !  *tis  not  well. 
That  you  and  I  should  meet  upon  such  terms 
As  now  we  meet.     You  have  deceiv'd  our  trust, 
And  made  us  doff  our  easy  robes  of  peace, 
To  crush  our  old  limbs  in  ungentle  steel : 
This  is  not  well,  my  lord ;  this  is  not  well. 
What  say  you  to  it  ?  will  you  again  unknit 
This  churlish  knot  of  all-abhorred  war. 
And  move  in  that  obedient  orb  again. 
Where  you  did  give  a  fair  and  natural  light ; 
And  be  no  more  an  exhaPd  meteor, 
A  prodigy  of  fear,  and  a  portent 
Of  broached  mischief  to  the  unborn  times  ? 

Wot.  Hear  me,  my  liege. 
For  mine  own  part,  I  could  be  well  content 
To  entertain  the  lag-end  of  my  life 
With  quiet  hours;  for,  I  do  protest ^ 
I  have  not  sought  the  day  of  this  dislike. 

K.  Hen.   You  have  not  sought  it !    how  comes  it 

then? 
Fal.  Rebellion  lay  in  his  way,  and  he  found  it. 
P.  Hen.  Peace,  chewet,  peace  M 
Wot.  It  pleas'd  your  majesty,  to  txim  your  looks 

I  With  qniet  hoon  ;  for,  I  do  protest,]  **  Do ''  was  first  inserted  in  the  folio, 
1633,  for  the  purpose  of  completing  the  metre.    It  also  adds  to  the  emphasis. 

'  Peace,  chkwet,  peace !]  Steevens  quotes  a  book  of  cookery,  printed  in 
1506,  and  Bacon's  Natural  History,  to  prove  that  **  chewet  *'  was  a  species  of 
fat  ilish,  made  of  minced  meat.  On  the  other  hand,  Theobald  asserts  that 
^  chewet "  is  '^  a  noisy  chattering  bird — a  pie."  He  quotes  no  authority,  and 
seems  to  have  mistaken  the  species  of  fu  intended.  After  all,  "  chewet "  may 
be  only  a  form  of  printing  mw(|  »  word  very  applicable  to  Falstaff. 
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Of  favour,  from  myself,  and  all  our  hoose ; 

And  yet  I  must  remember  you,  my  lord. 

We  were  the  first  and  dearest  of  your  friends. 

For  you  my  staff  of  office  did  I  break 

In  Richard's  time ;  and  posted  day  and  night 

To  meet  you  on  the  way,  and  kiss  your  hand. 

When  yet  you  were  in  place,  and  in  account. 

Nothing  so  strong  and  fortunate  as  I. 

It  was  myself,  my  brother,  and  his  son. 

That  brought  you  home,  and  boldly  did  outdare 

The  dangers  of  the  time.     You  swore  to  us. 

And  you  did  swear  that  oath  at  Doncaster, 

That  you  did  nothing  purpose  'gainst  the  state, 

Nor  claim  no  ferther  than  your  new-fairn  right, 

The  seat  of  Gaunt,  dukedom  of  Lancaster. 

To  this  we  swore  our  aid ;  but,  in  short  space. 

It  rain'd  down  fortune  showering  on  your  head. 

And  such  a  flood  of  greatness  fell  on  you. 

What  with  our  help,  what  with  the  absent  king. 

What  with  the  injuries  of  a  wanton  time. 

The  seeming  sufferances  that  you  had  borne. 

And  the  contrarious  winds  that  held  the  king 

So  long  in  .his  unlucky  Irish  wars. 

That  all  in  England  did  repute  him  dead : 

And,  from  this  swarm  of  fkir  advantages. 

You  took  occasion  to  be  quickly  woo'd 

To  gripe  the  general  sway  into  your  hand ; 

Forgot  your  oath  to  us  at  Doncaster, 

And,  being  fed  by  us,  you  us*d  us  so 

As  that  ungentle  gull,  the  cuckoo's  bird, 

Useth  the  sparrow,  did  oppress  our  nest, 

Grew  by  our  feeding  to  so  great  a  bulk. 

That  even  our  love  durst  not  come  near  your  sight, 

For  fear  of  swallowing ;  but  with  nimble  wing 

We  were  enforced,  for  safety  sake,  to  fly 

Out  of  your  sight,  and  raise  this  present  head : 

Whereby  we  stand  opposed  by  such  means 
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As  you  jouTself  have  forg'd  against  yourself, 
By  unkind  usage,  dangerous  countenance, 
And  violation  of  all  faith  and  troth 
Sworn  to  us  in  your  younger  enterprize. 

K.  Hen.  These  things,  indeed,  you  have  articulate  S 
Proclaimed  at  market-crosses,  read  in  churches. 
To  face  the  garment  of  rehellion 
With  some  fine  colour,  that  may  please  the  eye 
Of  fickle  changelings,  and  poor  discontents, 
Which  gape,  and  rub  the  elbow,  at  the  news 
Of  hurlyburly  innovation : 
And  never  yet  did  insurrection  want 
Such  water-colours  to  impaint  his  cause ; 
Nor  moody  beggars,  starving  for  a  time 
Of  pellmell  havoc  and  conftision. 
P.  Hen.  In  both  our  armies,  there  is  many  a  soul 

Shall  pay  full  dearly  for  this  encounter. 

If  once  they  join  in  trial.     Tell  your  nephew. 

The  prince  of  Wales  doth  join  with  all  the  world 

In  praise  of  Henry  Percy :  by  my  hopes, 

This  present  enterprize  set  off  his  head, 

I  do  not  think,  a  braver  gentleman. 

More  active-valiant,  or  more  valiant-young. 

More  daring,  or  more  bold,  is  now  alive 

To  grace  this  latter  age  with  noble  deeds. 

For  my  part,  I  may  speak  it  to  my  shame, 

I  have  a  truant  been  to  chivalry. 

And  so,  I  hear,  he  doth  account  me  too ; 

Yet  this  before  my  father's  majesty : 

I  am  content,  that  he  shall  take  the  odds 

Of  his  great  name  and  estimation. 

And  will,  to  save  the  blood  on  either  side, 

Try  fortune  with  him  m  a  single  fight. 

'  These  things,  hideed,  yon  hare  ARTicinuLTB,]  So  every  quarto :  "  artiea- 
late  **  is  to  he  taken  as  the  past  tense,  for  artkmlaUd,  as  it  is  printed  in  the  folio. 
The  meaning  is,  that  the  rebels  have  set  these  things  down  in  arlidet.  In  the 
ixreeeding  line  ihe  foHo  omits  **  yonr,**  which  is  neeessary,  as  well  for  the  sense 
iitbe 
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K.  Hen.  And,  prince  of  Wales,  so  dare  we  venture 
thee. 
Albeit  considerations  infinite 
Do  make  against  it. — No,  good  Worcester,  no. 
We  love  our  people  well ;  even  those  we  love, 
That  are  misled  upon  your  cousin's  part ; 
And,  will  they  take  the  offer  of  our  grace. 
Both  he,  and  thej,  and  you,  yea,  every  man 
Shall  be  my  friend  again,  and  Fll  be  his. 
So  tell  your  cousin,  and  bring  me  word 
What  he  will  do ;  but  if  he  will  not  yield. 
Rebuke  and  dread  correction  wait  on  us. 
And  they  shall  do  their  office.     So,  be  gone. 
We  will  not  now  be  troubled  with  reply : 
We  offer  fair,  take  it  advisedly. 

{Exeunt  Worcestee  and  Vernon. 

P.  Hen.  It  will  not  be  accepted,  on  my  life. 
The  Douglas  and  the  Hotspur  both  together 
Are  confident  against  the  world  in  arms. 

K.  Hen.  Hence,  therefore,  every  leader  to  his  charge, 
For,  on  their  answer,  will  we  set  on  them ; 
And  God  befriend  us,  as  our  cause  is  just ! 

{Exeunt  King,  Blunt,  and  Prince  John. 

Fal.  Hal,  if  thou  see  me  down  in  the  battle,  and 
bestride  me,  so ;  'tis  a  point  of  friendship. 

P.  Hen.  Nothing  but  a  colossus  can  do  thee  that 
friendship.     Say  thy  prayers,  and  farewell. 

Fal.  I  would  it  were  bed-time,  Hal,  and  all  well. 

P.  Hen.  Why,  thou  owest  Gt)d  a  death.  [JEW. 

F(U.  Tis  not  due  yet :  I  would  be  loath  to  pay  him 
before  his  day.  What  need  I  be  so  forward  with  him 
that  calls  not  on  me  ?  Well,  'tis  no  matter ;  honour 
pricks  me  on.  Yea,  but  how  if  honour  prick  me  off 
when  I  come  on?  how  then?  Can  honour  set  to  a 
leg  ?  No.  Or  an  arm  ?  No.  Or  take  away  the  grief 
of  a  wound  ?  No.  Honour  hath  no  skill  in  surgeiy, 
then  ?     No.     What  is  honour  ?     A  word.     What  is  iu 
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that  word,  honour  ?  What  is  tbat  honour  ?  Air*.  A 
trim  reckoning ! — ^Who  hath  it  ?  He  that  died  o'  Wed- 
nesday. Doth  he  feel  it  ?  No.  Doth  he  hear  it  ?  No. 
Is  it  insensible,  then  ?  Yea,  to  the  dead.  But  will  it 
not  live  with  the  living?  No.  Why?  Detraction 
will  not  suffer  it : — ^therefore,  I'll  none  of  it :  honour  is 
a  mere  scutcheon,  and  so  ends  my  catechism.      *  [^Eant 


SCENE  11. 

The  Rebel  Camp. 

Enter  Worcester  and  Vernon. 

Wor.  O,  no !  my  nephew  must  not  know,  sir  Richard, 
The  liberal  kind  offer  of  the  king. 

Ver.  Twere  best,  he  did. 

Wor.  Then  are  we  all  undone. 

It  is  not  possible,  it  cannot  he. 
The  king  should  keep  his  word  in  loving  us ; 
He  will  suspect  us  still,  and  find  a  time 
To  punish  this  offence  in  other  faults : 
Suspicion  all  our  lives^  shall  be  stuck  full  of  eyes ; 
For  treason  is  but  trusted  like  the  fox, 
Who,  ne'er  so  tame,  so  cherish'd,  and  lock'd  up, 
Will  have  a  wild  trick  of  his  ancestors. 
Look  how  we  can,  or  sad,  or  merrily, 
Interpretation  will  misquote  our  looks ; 
And  we  shall  feed  like  oxen  at  a  stall, 

*  Whttt  is  m  th*t  word,  honour !  What  is  that  honour  t  Air.]  Our  reading 
is  that  of  the  two  earliest  editions.  The  quarto  of  1608  reads,  <<  What  is  that 
word  bonoor  I  What  is  that  honour  f  Air ;"  and  the  quarto,  1613,  only  **  What 
is  tfaat  word,  honour  t  Air."  This  last  is  the  text  adopted  hy  the  folio,  1623. 
Farther  on,  in  the  question,  **  But  will  it  not  live  with  the  living  1 "  the  earliest 
quarto  omits  **  it,"  which  is  necessary,  and  is  found  in  the  quarto,  1599,  and 
in  all  subsequent  editions. 

*  Suspiaoif  all  our  Uvee,  &c.]  All  the  old  copies  have  m^ffpoiUion  for  **  sus- 
picion." Pope  made  the  correction.  Lower  down,  Tiook  how  we  can"  is 
niiqffinted  ''Look  how  he  can"  in  the  fotio,  1623. 
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The  better  cherished,  still  the  nearer  death. 

My  nephew's  trespass  may  be  well  forgot, 

It  hath  the  excuse  of  youth,  and  heat  of  blood ; 

And  an  adopted  name  of  priyilege, 

A  hare-brain'd  Hotspur,  governed  by  a  q>leen. 

All  his  offences  live  upon  mj  bead. 

And  on  his  &ther'8 :  we  did  train  him  on ; 

And,  his  corruption  being  ta'en  from  us. 

We,  as  the  spring  of  all,  shall  pay  for  all. 

Therefore,  good  cousin,  let  not  Harry  know 

In  any  case  the  offer  of  the  king. 

Ver.  Deliver  what  you  will.  Til  say,  'tis  so. 
Here  comes  your  cousin. 

Enter  Hotspur  and  Douglas  ;  Officers  and  Soldiers^ 

behind. 

Hot,  My  uncle  is  retum'd : — ^Deliver  up 
My  lord  of  Westmoreland*. — ^Uncle,  what  news? 

Wot.  The  king  will  bid  you  battle  presently. 

D(mg.  Defy  him  by  the  lord  of  Westmoreland. 

Hot  Lord  Douglas,  go  you  and  tell  him  so. 

Dofwg.  Marry,  and  shall,  and  very  willingly.      \Ejni. 

Wot.  There  is  no  seeming  mercy  in  the  king. 

Hot  Did  you  beg  any  ?     God  forbid ! 

War.  I  told  him  gently  of  our  grievances. 
Of  his  oath-breaking ;  which  he  upended  thus, 
By  now  forswearing  that  he  is  forsworn : 
He  calls  us  rebels,  traitors ;  and  will  scourge 
With  haughty  arms  this  bstteful  name  in  U3. 

Re-enter  Doueuis. 

Doug.  Ann,  gentlemen !  to  arms !  for  I  have  thrown 
A  brave  defiance  in  King  Henry's  teeth. 
And  Westmoreland,  that  was  engaged,  did  bear  it, 

*  Bfy  lord  of  WefltmoreUuid.]    Uelmd  bMQ  ^  impawned,  m  a  was^  for  lb» 
■afe  return  "  of  Worcester.    See  Act  W.  ae.  lii, 
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Which  cannot  choose  bat  bring  him  quickly  otl 

Wor.  The  prince  of  Wales  stepped  forth  before  the 
king, 

And,  nephew,  challenged  you  to  single  fight. 
H<d.  O !  would  the  quarrel  lay  upon  onr  heads ; 

And  that  no  man  might  draw  short  breath  to-day, 

But  I,  and  Harry  Monmouth !    Tell  me,  tell  me, 

How  show'd  his  tasking^?  seem'd  it  in  contempt? 
Ver.  No,  by  my  soul :  I  never  in  my  life 

Did  hear  a  challenge  urg^d  more  modestly, 

Unless  a  brother  should  a  brother  dare 

To  gentle  exercise  and  proof  of  arms. 

He  gave  you  all  the  duties  of  a  man, 

Trinun'd  up  your  praises  with  a  princely  tongue. 

Spoke  your  deservings  like  a  chronicle, 

Making  you  ever  better  than  his  praise. 

By  still  dispraising  praise,  valued  with  you ; 

And,  which  became  him  like  a  prince  indeed. 

He  made  a  blushing  cital*  of  himself; 

And  chid  his  truant  youth  with  such  a  grace. 

As  if  he  master'd  there  a  double  spirit^ 

Of  teaching,  and  of  learning,  instantly*. 

There  did  he  pause :  but  let  me  tell  the  world, — 

If  he  outlive  the  envy  of  this  day, 

England  did  never  owe  so  sweet  a  hope. 

So  much  misconstrued  in  his  wantonness. 
Hot.  Cousin,  I  think  thou  art  enamoured 

On  his  follies :  never  did  I  hear 

Of  any  prince  so  wild  o*  liberty  *. 

'  How  show'd  his  tasking  !]  The  foUo^  and  indeed  sH  editions  but  the  first 
quarto,  have  UJkmg* 

*  —  made  a  bhishing  cital — ]    t.  e,  reeUal  of  his  past  life. 

*  Of  teaching,  and  of  learning,  instakilt.]    i.  e,  at  the  same  Instant. 

^  Of  any  priaee  so  wild  o'  liberty.]  The  three  oldest  quartos  have  this 
reading  ;  but  the  quarto,  1613,  having  "  at  liberty,''  the  error  was  introduced 
into  the  folio.  The  phrase  ''so  wild  of  liberty  "  is  perfectly  intelligible ;  whereas 
Makme  and  Steevenswere  ohUged  to  produoe  autliorities  for  ''at liberty,"  which 
they  adopted.  Johnson  thought  it  meant,  that  the  prince  ought  to  have  been 
"  confined  as  a  madman,^  and  not  left  "crt  liberty." 

Y   2 
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But  be  he  as  he  will,  jet  once  ere  night 

I  will  embrace  him  with  a  soldier's  arm. 

That  he  shall  shrink  under  mj  courtesy. — 

Arm,  arm,  with  speed ! — And,  fellows,  soldiers,  friends, 

Better  consider  what  you  have  to  do. 

Than  I^  that  haye  not  well  the  gift  of  tongue, 

Can  lift  your  blood  up  with  persuasion. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  My  lord,  here  are  letters  for  you. 

Hot.  I  cannot  read  them  now. — 
O  gentlemen  !  the  time  of  life  is  short ; 
To  spend  that  shortness  basely,  were  too  long. 
If  life  did  ride  upon  a  dial's  pointy 
Still  ending  at  the  arrival  of  an  hour. 
An  if  we  live,  we  live  to  tread  on  kings ; 
If  die,  brave  death,  when  princes  die  with  us. 
Now,  for  our  consciences,  the  arms  are  fi&ir. 
When  the  intent  of  bearing  them  is  just. 

Enter  another  Messenger. 

Mess.  My  lord,  prepare ;  the  king  comes  on  apace. 

Hot.  I  thank  him,  that  he  cuts  me  from  my  tale, 
For  I  profess  not  talking.     Only  this — 
Let  each  man  do  his  best :  and  here  draw  I 
A  sword,  whose  temper'  I  intend  to  stain 
With  the  best  blood  that  I  can  meet  withal 
In  the  adventure  of  this  perilous  day. 
Now, — Esperance  ! — ^Percy ! — and  set  on ! — 
Sound  all  the  lofty  instruments  of  war. 
And  by  that  music  let  us  all  embrace ; 
For,  heaven  to  earth,  some  of  us  never  shall 
A  second  time  do  such  a  courtesy. 

[  The  Trumpets  sound.     They  embracey  and 
exeunt. 

*  Than  IJ    The  quarto,  1G06,  introdnoed  <'Th«t"  for  ''Tluuii,'*  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  Uter  editionB. 
'  A  aword,  whoae  temper  — ]    The  folio  maerla  moftfty  bv&n  "tMnper." 
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SCENE  IIL^ 

Plain  near  Shrewsbury. 

Excursions^  and  Parties  fighting.    Alarum  to  the  Battle. 
Then  enter  Douglas  and  Blunt,  meeting. 

BUtnL  What  is  thy  name,  that  in  battle  thus 
Thou  Grossest  me  ?  what  honour  dost  thou  seek 
Upon  my  head  ? 

Doug.  Know,  then,  my  name  is  Douglas ; 

And  I  do  haunt  thee  in  the  battle  thus. 
Because  some  tell  me  that  thou  art  a  king. 

Blunt.  They  tell  thee. true. 

Doug.  The  lord  of  Stafford  dear  to-day  hath  bought 
Thy  likeness ;  for,  instead  of  thee,  king  Hariy, 
This  sword  hath  ended  him :  so  shall  it  thee. 
Unless  thou  yield  thee  as  my  prisoner*. 

Blunt.  I  was  not  bom  a  yielder,  thou  proud  Scot'; 
And  thou  shalt  find  a  king  that  will  revenge 
Lord  Stafford's  death. 

ITh^fighty  and  Blunt  is  slain. 

Enter  Hotspur. 

Hot.  O  Douglas!  hadst  thou  fought  at  Holmedon 
thus, 
I  never  had  triumph'd  upon  a  Scot'. 

*  Scene  iiL]  According  to  the  old  copies,  the  place  of  action  was  only 
imagined  to  be  changed ;  for  in  the  stage-direction  it  is  said  that  after  Hotspur, 
Ac  have  embraced,  without  any  exU  marited  for  them,  "the  king  entereth  with 
his  power,"  &c« 

*  —  as  MT  prisoner.]  The  quarto,  1613,  having  suhetitated  a  for  ^  my,**  it 
was  adopted  into  the  text  by  the  folio. 

*  I  was  not  bom  a  tielobh,  thou  proud  Scot ;]  So  the  quartos  of  IfiOS, 
1599,  and  1608  :  that  of  1613  corrupted  the  line  thus  :— 

<*  I  was  not  bom  to  yidd,  thou  proud  Scot ; " 
and  the  editor  of  the  folio,  1623,  finding  this  line  defeotiTe,  substituted  a 
dissyllable  for  a  monosyllable,  and  printed  it, 

**  I  was  not  bom  to  yield,  thou  ktmgkty  Soot" 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  words  of  Shakespeare  are  those  found  in  the 
esriieet  anthorities. 
'  I  never  had  triumph'd  upon  a  Scot]    Here  again  we  have  the  anthentio 
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Doug.  All's  done,  all's  won :  here  breathless  lies  the 
king. 

Hot.  Where? 

Doug.  Here. 

Hot.  This,  Douglas  ?  no ;  I  know  this  fece  fiill  well : 
A  gallant  knight  he  was,  his  name  was  Blunt, 
Semblably  fumish'd  like  the  king  himself. 

Doug.  A  fool  go  with  thy  soul,  whither  it  goes'! 
A  borrowed  title  hast  thou  bought  too  dear : 
Why  didst  thou  tell  me  that  thou  wert  a  king? 

Hot.  The  king  hath  many  marching  in  his  coats. 

Doug.  Now,  by  my  sword,  I  will  kiU  all  his  coats ; 
ril  murder  all  his  wardrobe,  piece  by  piece, 
Until  I  meet  the  king. 

Hot.  Up,  and  away ! 

Our  soldiers  stand  full  fairly  for  the  day.  [Exeunt. 

Alarums.    Enter  Falstaff. 

Fal.  Though  I  could  'scape  shot-firee  at  London,  I 
fear  the  shot  here;  here's  no  scoring,  but  upon  tiie 
pate. — Soft!  who  art  thou?  Sir  Walter  Blunt: — 
there's  honour  for  you ;  here's  no  vanity. — I  am  as  hot 
as  molten  lead,  and  as  heavy  too :  God  keep  lead  out 
of  me !  I  need  no  more  weight  than  mine  own  bowels. 
— ^I  have  led  my  raggamuffins  where  they  are  peppered : 
there's  not  three  of  my  hundred  and  fifty  left  alive  % 
and  they  are  for  the  town^s  end,  to  beg  during  life. 
But  who  comes  here  ? 

Enter  Prince  Henry. 

P.  Hen.  What !  stand'st  thou  idle  here  ?    lend  me 
thy  sword  : 

reading  of  the  two  earliest  quartos :  the  others  read  **  owr  a  Scot,"  and  the  folio, 
1683, «  oV  a  Scot." 

*  A  fool  go  with  thy  soul,  whither  it  goes  I]  The  old  wf^  have  **  Ah  fool," 
as  an  exclamation  ;  hat  the  letter  k  seems  to  have  heen  accidentally  inserted. 

*  —  there's  not  three  of  my  hundred  and  fifty  left  alive.]  See  p.  900^  and 
the  note  upon  the  words,  <*  There's  met  a  shirt  and  a  half  in  all  my  company." 
In  the  instance  befiore  us,  modern  editors  needlessly  ■ohstitnte  6ia  for  <' not." 
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Many  a  nobleman  lies  stark  and  stiff 
Under  the  hoofs  of  vaunting  enemies. 
Whose  deaths  are  yet  unreveng'd'.     I  pr'ythee,  lend 
me  thy  sword. 
Fal.  O  Hal !  I  pr'ythee,  give  me  leave  to  breathe 
a  while. — Turk  Gregory  never  did  such  deeds  in  armsS 
as  I  have  done  this  day.     I  have  paid  Percy,  I  have 
made  him  sure. 

P.  Hen.  He  is,  indeed ;  and  living  to  kill  thee. 
I  pr'ythee  lend  me  thy  sword. 

Fal.  Nay,  before  God,  Hal,  if  Percy  be  alive,  thon 
get*8t  not  my  sword;  but  take  my  pistol,  if  thou 
wilt. 

P.  Hen.  Give  it  me.     What,  is  it  in  the  case  ? 
Fei.  Ay,  Hal;  'tis  hot,  *tis  hot:  there's  thut  will 
sack  a  city. 

\The  Prince  draws  out  a  bottle  of  sack. 
P.  Hen*  What !  is't  a  time  to  jest  and  dally  now  ? 

[Throws  it  at  him^  and  eant. 
Fal.  Well,  if  Percy  be  alive,  I'll  pierce  him.  If  he 
do  come  in  my  way,  so :  if  he  do  not,  if  I  come  in  his, 
willingly,  let  him  make  a  carbonado  of  me^  I  like  not 
such  grinning  honour  as  sir  Walter  hath :  give  me  life ; 
which  if  I  can  save,  so ;  if  not,  honour  comes  unlooked 
for,  and  there's  an  end.  [^Ejnt. 

>  Whooe  deaths  are  tbi  nDrerenged.]  The  folloy  1623,  omke  ^  yet,"  found  m 
all  the  quarto  editions. 

>  TuBK  Qfuaoovt  nerer  did  sath  deeds  in  anna,]  ''Meaning  (nys  Warburton) 
Gregory  the  Serenthy  caUed  Hildebrand.  This  ftirious  friar  surmounted  afanoet 
in^cible  obstacles  to  deprive  the  emperor  of  his  right  of  investiture  of  bishops, 
which  his  predeeestan  had  kng  sAtempted  in  vain.  Fox,  in  his  History,  hath 
made  Oregory  so  odious,  that  I  don't  doubt  but  the  good  Protestants  of  that 
time  were  well  pleased  fo  hear  him  thus  characterized,  as  uniting  the  attributes 
of  their  two  grnU  enemies,  the  Turk  and  Pope,  in  one." 

'  —  let  him  make  a  cakbonado  of  me.]  A  **  carbonado  "  is  a  piece  of  meat 
cut  and  hacked  for  broiling. 
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SCENE  IV. 

Another  Part  of  the  Field. 

Alarums.    Excursions.    Enter  the  Kino,  Prince 
Henbt,  Prince  John,  and  Westmoreland. 

K.  Hen.  I  pr'ythee, 
Harry,  withdraw  thyself ;  thou  bleed'st  too  much. — 
Lord  John  of  Lancaster,  go  you  with  him. 

P.  John.  Not  I,  my  lord,  unless  I  did  bleed  too. 

P.  Hen.  I  beseech  your  majesty,  make  up. 
Lest  your  retirement  do  amaze  your  friends. 

K.  Hen.  I  will  do  so. — ^My  lord  of  Westmoreland, 
Lead  him  to  his  tent. 

» 

West.  Come,  my  lord,  I'll  lead  you  to  your  tent. 

P.  Hen.  Lead  me,  my  lord?     I  do  not  need  your 
help: 
And  heaven  forbid,  a  shallow  scratch  should  drive 
The  prince  of  Wales  from  such  a  field  as  this, 
Where  stain'd  nobility  lies  trodden  on. 
And  rebels'  arms  triumph  in  massacres ! 

P.  John.  We  breathe  too  long. — Come,  cousin  West- 
moreland, 
Our  duty  this  way  lies :  for  God's  sake,  come. 

[Exeunt  Prince  John  and  Westmoreland. 

P.  Hen.  By  God  thou  hast  deceiv'd  me,  Lancaster, 
I  did  not  think  thee  lord  of  such  a  spirit : 
Before,  I  lov'd  thee  as  a  brother,  John, 
But  now,  I  do  respect  thee  as  my  soul. 

K.  Hen.  I  saw  him  hold  lord  Percy  at  the  pointy 
With  lustier  maintenance  than  I  did  look  for 
Of  such  an  ungrown  warrior. 

P.  Hen.  O  !  this  boy 

Lends  mettle  to  us  all.  [Exit. 
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Alarums.    Enter  Douglas. 

Doug.  Another  king !  they  grow  like  Hydra's  heads. 
I  am  the  Douglas^  fatal  to  all  those 
That  wear  those  colours  on  them : — ^what  art  thou. 
That  counterfeit'st  the  person  of  a  king  ? 

JST.  Hen.  The  king  himself;  who,  Douglas,  grieves  at 
heart, 
So  many  of  his  shadows  thou  hast  met, 
And  not  the  very  king.     I  have  two  boys 
Seek  Percy,  and  thyself,  about  the  field : 
But,  seeing  thou  fall'st  on  me  so  luckily, 
I  will  assay  thee ;  and  defend  thyself. 

Doug.  I  fear  thou  art  another  counterfeit. 
And  yet,  in  faith,  thou  bear'st  thee  like  a  king : 
But  mine  I  am  sure  thou  art,  whoe'er  thou  be. 
And  thus  I  win  thee. 

They  fight:  the  King  being  in  danger^  enter 
P.  Henry. 
P.  Hen.  Hold  up  thy  head,  vile  Scot,  or  thou  art 
like 
Never  to  hold  it  up  again  !  the  spirits 
Of  valiant  Shirley,  StaflTord,  Blunt,  are  in  my  arms : 
It  is  the  prince  of  Wales,  that  threatens  thee. 
Who  never  promiseth,  but  he  means  to  pay. — 

IThey fight:  DovoLAsfiies. 
Cheerly,  my  lord :  how  fares  your  grace  ? — 
Sir  Nicholas  Gawsey  hath  for  succour  s^it. 
And  so  hath  Clifton ;  I'll  to  Clifton  straight. 

K.  Hen.  Stay,  and  breathe  a  while. 
Thou  hast  redeem'd  thy  lost  opinion ; 
And  show'd  thou  mak'st  some  tender  of  my  life, 
In  this  fair  rescue  thou  hast  brought  to  me. 

-P.  Hen.  O  God !  they  did  me  too  much  injury. 
That  ever  said  I  hearken'd  for  your  death. 
If  it  were  so,  I  might  have  let  alone 
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The  insultiDg  hand  of  Douglas  over  you ; 
Which  would  have  been  as  speedy  in  your  end. 
As  all  the  poisonous  potions  in  the  world. 
And  saVd  the  treacherous  labour  of  your  son. 

K.  Hen.  Make  up  to  Clifton :  FU  to  sir  Nicholas 
Gawsey.  \Eanlt  King  H£NBY. 

Enter  Hotspur. 

Hot.  If  I  mistake  not,  thou  art  Harry  Monmouth. 

P.  Hen.  Thou  speak'st  as  if  I  would  deny  my  name. 

Hot.  My  name  is  Harry  Percy. 

P.  Hen.  Why,  then  I  see 

A  very  Yaliant*  rebel  of  that  name. 
I  am  the  prince  of  Wales ;  and  think  not,  Percy, 
To  share  with  me  in  glory  any  more : 
Two  stars  keep  not  their  motion  in  one  sphere ; 
Nor  can  one  England  brook  a  double  reign. 
Of  Harry  Percy,  and  the  prince  of  Wales. 

Hot.  Nor  shall  it,  Harry*,  for  the  hour  is  come 
To  end  the  one  of  us ;  and  would  to  God, 
Thy  name  in  arms  were  now  as  great  as  mine ! 

P.  Hen.  m  make  it  greater,  ere  I  part  from  thee ; 
And  all  the  budding  honours  on  thy  crest 
m  crop,  to  make  a  garland  for  my  head. 

Hot.  I  can  no  longer  brook  thy  vanities. 

iTheyfisU. 

Enter  YkUgtAVV. 

Fal.  Well  said,  HalM  to  it,  Hal!— Nay,  you  shaU 
find  no  boy*s  play  here,  I  can  tell  you. 

«  Nob  8h«U  it,  Harry,]  So  the  folio,  1023 :  all  the  quarto  editioDB  reid, 
eormptly  no  doubt,  **  Now  shall  it,  Hany."  By  a  ooUadon  of  this  play,  mde 
by  the  late  J.  P.  Kemble,  now  before  xa%^  it  should  appear  that  he  had  seen  s 
copy  of  the  quarto,  1598,  in  which  the  passage  ran  *  Nor  shall  it,  Han^."  If 
so,  it  must  have  been  a  eorreetioii  made  as  the  first  editioii  of  tlie  dnuna  went 
through  the  press. 

•  Well  SAID,  Hal !]  i.  e.  "  Well  dotu,  Hal !  "  See  "  As  You  Like  It,''  VoL 
iii.  p.  30,  note  6. 
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Enter  Douglas  ;  he  fights  taith  Falstaff,  whojalk  down 
as  if  he  were  dead,  and  eani  Douglas.  Hotspur  is 
woundedy  and  falls. 

Hot.  O,  Harry !  thou  hast  robb'd  me  of  my  youth. 
I  better  brook  the  loss  of  brittle  life. 
Than  those  proud  titles  thou  hast  won  of  me ; 
They  wound  my  thoughts  worse  than  thy  sword  my 

flesh  •:— 
But  thought's  the  slave  of  life,  and  life  time's  fool ; 
And  time,  that  takes  survey  of  all  the  world. 
Must  have  a  stop.     O  !  I  could  prophesy. 
But  that  the  earthy  and  cold  hand  of  death  ^ 
Lies  on  my  tongue. — No,  Percy,  thou  art  dust, 
And  food  for —  [^Dies. 

P.  If  en.  For  worms,  brave  Percy.     Pare  thee  well', 
great  heart ! — 
lU-weav'd  ambition,  hojv  much  art  thou  shrunk ! 
When  that  this  body  did  contain  a  spirit^ 
A  kingdom  for  it  was  too  small  a  bound ; 
But  now,  two  paces  of  the  vilest  earth 
Is  room  enough ; — ^this  earth  that  bears  thee  dead*. 
Bears  not  alive  so  stout  a  gentleman. 
If  thou  wert  sensible  of  courtesy, 
I  should  not  make  so  dear  a  show  of  zeal ' : — 


*  —  woiBe  than  tht  sword  my  flesh  :]  So  every  qoaito,  excepting  that  of 
W^  whceh  has  tfte  for  "  thy,''  and  is  followed  by  the  folio,  163^ 

^  Bat  that  the  ea&thy  and  cold  hand  of  death  — ]  Here  agam  the  folio, 
102:^  adopted  a  eomption  of  the  text  firam  the  quartos  of  1608  and  1613,  where 
the  line  rons, 

'*Bnt  that  the  earth  and  eold  hand  of  death :" 
to  amend  the  defeetiye  metre,  the  folio,  howeycor,  inserted  the  before  "  cold," 
without  referring  to  any  previous  edition. 

*  Fare  thee  well,]    The  folio,  contrary  to  all  aothority,  omits  "  thee." 

*  This  earth  that  bears  thsb  dead,]  This  is  doubtless  the  true  reading,  by 
whidi  the  antithesis  is  preserved.  All  the  copies,  quarto  and  folio,  anterior  to 
the  qutfto  of  1639,  read, «  bears  the  dead,"  but  in  old  MSB.  ** thee"  was  often 
^tten  tke,  and  hence  the  original  and  long  existing  error. 

*  I  ihould  not  make  so  mtASL »  show  of  seal : — }  So  the  quarto,  1698  :  other 
editions  poorly  substitute  great  for  <*  dear." 
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But  let  my  frvours  hide  thy  maogled  bee. 
And,  even  in  thy  behalf,  FU  thank  myself 
For  doing  these  fiiir  rites  of  tenderness. 
Adieu,  and  take  thy  praise  with  thee  to  heayen : 
Thy  ignomy*  sleep  with  thee  in  the  grave, 
But  not  remembered  in  thy  epitaph  ! — 

[/Te  sees  Falstaff  on  the  ground. 
What !  old  acquaintance !  could  not  all  this  flesh 
Keep  in  a  little  life  ?     Poor  Jack,  &rewell : 
I  could  have  better  spar'd  a  better  man. 
O  !  I  should  have  a  heavy  miss  of  thee, 
If  I  were  much  in  love  with  vanity. 
Death  hath  not  struck  so  fat  a  deer  to-day. 
Though  many  dearer,  in  this  bloody  fray. — 
Emboweird  will  I  see  thee  by  and  by ; 
Till  then,  in  blood  by  noble  Percy  lie.  [JEri/. 

Fal.  [^RisingJ]  Embowelled !  if  thou  embowel  me 
to-day,  m  give  you  leave  to  powder  me*,  and  eat  me 
too,  to-morrow.  'Sblood  !  'twas  time  to  counterfeit,  or 
that  hot  termagant  Scot  had  paid  me  scot  and  lot  too. 
Counterfeit  ?  I  lie ;  I  am  no  counterfeit^:  to  die,  is  to 
be  a  counterfeit ;  for  he  is  but  the  counterfeit  of  a 
man,  who  hath  not  the  life  of  a  man ;  but  to  counter- 
feit dying,  when  a  man  thereby  liveth,  is  to  be  no 
counterfeit,  but  the  true  and  perfect  image  of  life 
indeed.  The  better  part  of  valour  is  discretion,  in  the 
which  better  part,  I  have  saved  my  life.     'Zounds !  I 

am  afraid  of  this  gunpowder  Percy,  though  he  be  dead. 

•       * 

*  Thy  lONOMT  — ]  The  word  ^'ignomy'*  (of  eonne  mbridged  from  ^iioiMiiy 
for  the  Bake  of  the  yerw)  hiM  oocarred  in  **  Measure  for  Mearare,**  VoL  iL 
p.  46.  It  is  also  found  in  Troilns  snd  Cressida,  as  pointed  oat  in  a  note  on  Uw 
passage.  The  quartos  of  1698,  1609,  and  IS99,  haye  **  ignominy,"  and  thon  of 
1008  and  1613,  as  well  as  the  folio,  **  ignomy." 

'  —  I'll  give  yon  leave  to  powdbe  me,]  To  **  powder  "  was  the  old  word  for 
to  $aUf  and  is  not  yet  entirely  out  of  ose  in  some  parts  of  the  kingdnm.  The 
oonntry  people  in  the  lower  part  of  Surrey  still  speak  of  "  powdered  beef^**  ai 
well  as  of  **  oomed  beef." 

«  I  un  ;  I  am  no  counterfeit :]  The  quarto,  1613,  and  the  folio,  I6SS,  omit 
*<I  lie."  It  is  found  in  aU  the  pzvTioas  editions^  but  the  folio  took  its  text  firon 
that  of  1613. 
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How,  if  he  should  counterfeit  too,  and  rise?  By  my 
faith  ^  I  am  afraid  he  would  prove  the  better  counter- 
feit. Therefore  FU  make  him  sure ;  yea,  and  I'll  swear 
I  killed  him.  Why  may  not  he  rise,  as  well  as  I? 
>fothing  confutes  me  but  eyes,  and  nobody  sees  me: 
therefore,  sirrah,  with  a  new  wound  in  your  thigh  come 
you  along  with  me. 

[^He  takes  Hotspur  on  his  back. 

Re-enter  Prince  Henry  and  Prince  John. 

P.  Hen.  Come,  brother  John ;  full  bravely  hast  thou 
flesh'd 
Thy  maiden  sword. 

P.  John.  But,  soft !  whom  have  we  here  ? 

Did  you  not  tell  me  this  fat  man  was  dead  ? 

P.  Hen.  I  did ;   I  saw  him   dead,  breathless,   and 
bleeding 
On  the  ground. — 
Art  thou  alive  ?  or  is  it  phantasy 
That  plays  upon  our  eyesight  ?     I  pr'ythee,  speak ; 
We  will  not  trust  our  eyes,  without  our  ears. 
Thou  art  not  what  thou  seem*st. 

Fal.  No,  that's  certain :  I  am  not  a  double  man  * ; 
but  if  I  be  not  Jack  FalstafF,  then  am  I  a  Jack.  There 
is  Percy :  if  your  father  will  do  me  any  honour,  so ;  if 
not,  let  him  kill  the  next  Percy  himself.  I  look  to  be 
either  earl  or  duke,  I  can  assure  you. 

P.  Hen.  Why,  Percy  I  kiUed  myself,  and  saw  thee 
dead. 

Fal.  Didst  thou? — Lord,  lord,  how  this  world  is 
given  to  lying ! — ^I  grant  you  I  was  down  and  out  of 
breath,  and  so  was  he ;  but  we  rose  both  at  an  instant, 

•  By  my  faithj  These  expletives,  as  well  as  ^  'Sblood  ! "  and  «« 'Zounds  I " 
abore,  are  omitted  in  the  folio ;  and  Malone,  who  introduced  the  others,  rejected 
'by  my  faith,"  without  notice,  from  his  text. 

*  —  a  double  man ;]  *  That  is,"  says  Johnson,  ^  I  am  not  Falstaff  and  Percy 
together,  thou^  having  Percy  on  my  back,  I  seem  double."  In  FalstalTs  next 
•peeeh,  the  quarto,  161S|  and  the  folio,  1023,  read,  <<  how  (*«  world." 
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and  fought  a  long  hour  by  Shrewsbury  clock.  If  I 
may  be  believed,  so ;  if  not,  let  them  that  should  re- 
ward valour  bear  the  sin  upon  their  own  heads.  I'll 
take  it  upon  my  death,  I  gave  him  this  wound  in  the 
thigh:  if  the  man  were  alive,  and  would  deny  it, 
'zounds  !  I  would  make  him  eat  a  piece  of  my  sword. 

P.  John.  This  is  the  strangest  tale  that  e'er  I  heard. 

P.  Hen.  This  is  the  strangest  fellow,  brother  John. — 
Come,  bring  your  luggage  nobly  on  your  back : 
For  my  part,  if  a  lie  may  do  thee  grace, 
ril  gild  it  with  the  happiest  terms  I  have. 

\jA  Retreat  is  sounded. 
The  trumpet  sounds  retreat ;  the  day  is  ours* 
Gome,  brother,  let  us  to  the  highest  of  the  field. 
To  see  what  ftiends  are  living,  who  are  dead. 

[Exeunt  Prince  Henby  and  Prince  John. 

Fal.  I'll  follow,  as  they  say,  for  reward.  He  that 
rewards  me,  God  reward  him  !  If  I  do  grow  great  ^  I'll 
grow  less;  for  I'll  purge^  and  leave  sack,  and  live 
cleanly,  as  a  nobleman  should  do. 

[Rnty  bearing  c0  the  Body. 


SCENE  V. 

Another  Part  of  the  Field. 

The  Trumpets  sound.  Enter  King  Henry,  Prince 
Henry,  Prince  John,  Westmorelad,  and  Others^ 
tcith  Worcester,  and  Vernon,  prisoners. 

K.  Hen.  Thus  ever  did  rebellion  find  rebuke* — 
Illnspirited  Worcester,  did  we  not  send  grace. 
Pardon,  and  terms  of  love  to  all  of  you  ? 
And  would'st  thou  turn  our  offers  contrary  X 

T  If  I  do  grow  great,]    The  foUo  alono  insorts  nqakm  after  ^'gfeeA,"  to  the 
injury  of  the  aatithetM  end  of  the  poet^e  mevung. 
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Misuse  the  tenor  of  thy  kinsman's  trust  ? 
Three  knights  upon  our  party  slain  to*day» 
A  noble  earl,  and  many  a  creature  else. 
Had  been  alive  this  hour. 
If,  like  a  Christian,  thou  hadst  truly  borne 
Betwixt  our  armies  true  intelligence. 

Wor.  What  I  have  done,  my  safety  urg'd  me  to. 
And  I  embrace  this  fortune  patiently, 
Since  not  to  be  avoided  it  falls  on  me. 

K.  Hen.  Bear  Worcester  to  the  death*,  and  Vernon 
too: 
Other  offenders  we  wUl  pause  upon. — 

[Esetmt  Worcester  and  Vernon,  guarded. 
How  goes  the  field  ? 

P.  Hen.  The  noble  Scot,  lord  Douglas,  when  he  saw 
The  fortune  of  the  day  quite  tum*d  from  him. 
The  noble  Percy  slain,  and  all  his  men 
Upon  the  foot  of  fear,  fled  with  the  rest ; 
And  falling  from  a  hill  he  was  so  bruis'd. 
That  the  pursuers  took  him.     At  my  tent 
The  Douglas  is,  and  I  beseech  your  grace, 
I  may  dispose  of  him. 

K.  Hen.  With  all  my  heart. 

P.  Hen.  Then,  brother  John  of  Lancaster,  to  you 
This  honourable  bounty  shall  belong. 
Go  to  the  Douglas,  and  deliver  him 
Up  to  his  pleasure,  ransomless,  and  free : 
His  valour,  shown  upon  our  crests  to-day. 
Hath  taught  us  how  to  cherish  such  high  deeds^ 
Even  in  the  bosom  of  our  adversaries. 


*  Bear  Woreester  to  the  death,]  The  folio,  1623,  injures  the  metre  hy 
rejecting  tke^  nnlees  Worcester  be  pronounced  as  three  syllables. 

*  Hath  TAUORT  us  how  to  cherish  such  high  deeds,]  Malone  prints  ''aloini 
us  "  for  **  taught  us,"  though  "  shown  "  occurs  in  the  line  immediately  preceding. 
His  avowed  reason  was,  that  the  quarto,  1698,  has  **  tkomn  us  ;  *'  but  this  is  a 
mistake,  (into  which  Steerens  also  fell,  taking  Malone's  representation  of  the 
fact,)  for  not  only  has  the  quarto,  1698,  "tamgikt  us,"  but  every  subsequent  copy, 
quarto  and  folio.  Malone  had  no  copy  of  the  first  quarto,  and  hence,  probably, 
arose  his  error. 
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P.  John.  I  thank  your  grace  for  this  high  courtesy. 
Which  I  shall  give  away  immediately'. 

K.  Hen.   Then  this  remains^ — that  we  divide  our 
power. — 
You,  son  John,  and  my  cousin  Westmoreland, 
Towards  York  shall  bend  you,  with  your  dearest  speed. 
To  meet  Northumberland,  and  the  prelate  Scroop, 
Who,  as  we  hear,  are  busily  in  arms : 
Myself  and  you,  son  Harry,  will  towards  Wales, 
To  fight  with  Glendower  and  the  earl  of  March. 
Rebellion  in  this  land  shall  lose  his  sway. 
Meeting  the  check  of  such  another  day : 
And  since  this  business  so  fidr  is  done^ 
Let  us  not  leave  till  all  our  ovm  be  won.  [EjptunL 

>  I  thank  ycnir  gnee  for  this  high  eoortesy. 
Which  I  ahall  gire  awsy  immediately.]  This  replj  of  Prince  John  of  Lan- 
caster is  foond  in  the  qnartos  of  1698, 1699, 1004y  and  1906,  hot  not  m  those  of 
1613^  1639,  nor  in  the  folio,  16S3.  There  can  be  no  snfficient  reason  for  omit- 
ting what  originally  came  from  the  pen  of  Shakespeare^  eren  if  we  were  to 
suppose  him  afterwards  to  have  stmck  ont  the  passage.  It  is  natnxal  that 
Prince  John  shoold  make  some  soch  snswer  to  his  brother. 
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"  The  Second  part  of  Henrie  the  fourth,  conturaing  to  his  death, 
and  coronation  of  Henrie  the  fifL  With  the  hnmoora  of  Sir  lohn 
Falstaffe,  and  swaggering  Pistoll.  As  it  hath  been  sundrie  times 
publikely  acted  by  the  right  honourable,  the  Lord  Chamberlaine 
his  seroants.  Written  by  William  Shakespeare.  London  Printed 
by  V.  S.  for  Andrew  Wise,  and  WiUiam  Aspley.  1600.'*  4to.  43 
leaves. 

Other  copies  of  the  same  edition,  in  quarto,  not  containing 
Sign.  £  5  and  £  6,  have  only  41  leaves. 

In  the  folio,  1623.  '*  The  Second  Part  of  Henry  the  Foorth, 
containing  his  Death :  and  the  Coronation  of  King  Henry  the  Fift,'* 
occupies  twenty-nine  pages  in  the  division  of  "  Histories,"  viz.  from 
p.  74  to  p.  102  inclusive,  the  last  two  not  being  numbered.  Pages 
89  and  90,  by  an  error  of  the  press,  are  numbered  91  and  92.  In 
the  reprint  of  the  folio,  1632,  this  mistake  is  repeated.  In  the 
two  later  folios  the  pagination  continued  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  the  volume. 


INTRODUCTION. 


We  may  state  with  more  certainty  than  asual,  that  "  Henry  lY.'* 
Part  ii.  was  written  hefore  the  25th  Feb.  1598.  In  the  preliminary 
notice  of  "  Henry  IV."  Part  i.  it  is  mentioned,  that  Act  ii.  sc.  2.  of 
the  **  history "  before  ns  contains  a  piece  of  evidence  that  Falstaff 
was  still  called  Oldcastle  when  it  was  written ;  vie.  that  the  prefix 
of  Old»  is  retained  in  the  quarto,  1 600,  before  a  speech  which  belongs 
to  Falstaff,  and  which  is  assigned  to  him  in  the  folio  of  1623.  Now, 
we  know  that  the  name  of  Oldcastle  was  changed  to  that  of  Falstaff 
anterior  to  the  entry  of  "  Henry  IV."  Part  i.  in  the  books  of  the 
Stationers'  Company  on  the  25th  Feb.  1597-8.  This  circumstance 
overturns  Malone's  theory,  that  "  Henry  IV.*'  Part  ii.  was  not 
written  until  1599.  It  requires  no  proof  that  it  was  produced  after 
**  Richard  II."  because  that  play  ia  quoted  in  it. 

The  memorandum  in  the  Stationers'  Registers,  prior  to  the  publi- 
cation of  the  following  play,  is  inserted  literatim  in  Vol.  ii.  p.  183  : 
it  bears  date  on  23d  Aug.  1600,  and  it  was  made  by  Andrew  Wise 
and  William  Aspley,  who  brought  out  **  The  Seconde  Parte  of  the 
History  of  Kinge  Henry  the  iiii'**,"  4to,  in  that  year. 

There  was  only  one  edition  of  "  Henry  IV."  Part  ii.  in  1600,  but 
some  copies  vary  importantly.  The  play  was  evidently  produced  from 
the  press  in  haste ;  and  besides  other  large  omissions,  a  whole  scene, 
forming  the  commencement  of  Act  ill.  was  left  out.  Most  of  the 
copies  are  without  these  pages,  but  they  are  found  in  those  of  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  and  Malone.  The  stationer  must  have  dis- 
covered the  error  after  the  publication,  and  sheet  £  was  accordingly 
reprinted,  in  order  to  supply  the  defect. 

The  folio  1623,  was  taken  from  a  complete  copy  of  the  edition  of 
1600  ;  and,  moreover,  the  actor-editors,  probably  from  a  play-house 
manuscript  in  their  hands,  furnished  many  other  lines  wanting  in  the 
quarto.  On  the  other  hand,  the  quarto,  1 600,  contains  several  passages 
not  found  in  the  folio,  1623.  Our  text  includes  both,  (properly 
distinguished  in  the  notes)  in  order  that  no  syllable  which  came  from 
the  pen  of  Shakespeare  may  be  lost.  Even  if  we  suppose  our  great 
dramatist  to  have  himself  rejected  certain  portions,  preserved  in  the 
quarto,  the  exclusion  of  them  by  a  modem  editor  would  be  unpar-^ 
donable,  as  they  form  part  of  the  history  of  the  poet's  mind. 
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DRAMATIS    PERSONjE'. 


KING  HENRY  THE  FOURTH. 

HENRY,  Prince  of  Wales ; 

THOMAS,  Duke  of  Clarence ;  ^  ^^  ^^^ 

PRINCE  JOHN  OF  LANCASTER; 

PRINCE  HUMPHREY  OF  GLOSTER; 

EARL  OF  WARWICK;  "J 

EARL  OF  WESTMORELAND  ;>  Of  the  King's  Party. 

GOWER;  HARCOURT;  3 

Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench. 

A  Gentleman  attending  on  the  Chief  Justice. 

EARL  OF  NORTHUMBERLAND ; 

SCROOP,  Archbishop  of  York ; 

LORD  MOWBRAY;  I  ^         .     *   .v   r'«^ 

.  ^ ^^^  >  Opposites  to  the  King. 

LORD  HASTINGS;  /     ift» 

LORD  BARDOLPH ; 

SIR  JOHN  COLEVILE ; 

TRAYERS  and  MORTON,  Retainers  of  Northumberland. 

FALSTAFF,  BARDOLPH,  PISTOL,  and  a  Page. 

POINS  and  PETO. 

SHALLOW  and  SILENCE,  Country  Justices. 

DAVY,  Servant  to  Shallow. 

MOULDY,    SHADOW,    WART,    FEEBLE,   and    BULCALF, 

Recruits. 
FANG  and  SNARE,  Sheriff's  Officers. 
RUMOUR,  the  Presenter. 
A  Porter.     A  Dancer,  Speaker  of  the  Epilogue. 
LADY  NORTHUMBERLAND.    LADY  PERCY. 
Hostess  QUICKLY.    DOLL  TEAR-SHEET. 

Lords,  and  Attendants  ;    Officers,   Soldiers,   Messenger,   Dnwen, 

Beadles,  Grooms,  &c. 

SCENE,  England. 
1  A  list  of  « the  Acton'  names"  fills  the  last  leaf  of  the  play  in  the  foUo,1623. 


INDUCTION'. 


Warkworth.     Before  Northumberland's  Castle. 

JEfUer  Rumour,  painted  fuU  of  Ton^fues*. 

Rum.  Open  your  ears ;  for  which  of  you  will  stop 
The  Tent  of  hearing,  when  loud  Rumour  speaks  ? 
I,  from  the  orient  to  the  drooping  west, 
Making  the  wind  my  post-horse,  still  unfold 
The  acts  commenced  on  this  ball  of  earth : 
Upon  my  tongues  continual  slanders  ride, 
The  which  in  every  language  I  pronounce. 
Stuffing  the  ears  .of  men  with  false  reports. 
I  speak  of  peace,  while  covert  enmity. 
Under  the  smile  of  safety,  wounds  the  world : 
And  who  but  Rumour,  who  but  only  I, 
Make  fearful  musters,  and  prepar'd  defence ; 
Whilst  the  big  year,  swoln  with  some  other  grief. 
Is  thought  with  child  by  the  stem  tyrant  war. 
And  no  such  matter  ?     Rumour  is  a  pipe 
Blown  by  surmises,  jealousies,  conjectures ; 
And  of  so  easy  and  so  plain  a  stop. 
That  the  blunt  monster  with  uncounted  heads, 
The  still-discordant  wavering  multitude, 

1  Indnction.]  So  called  in  the  folio,  1623,  where  it  is  treated  as  the  first 
scene  of  the  play.  The  word  is  used  in  the  same  way  by  Ben  Jonson,  Marston, 
and  other  dramatists  of  the  time.  The  quarto  is  not  divided  into  Acts  and 
Scenes ;  and  Rnmour  enters  as  if  to  deliver  a  Prologue. 

*  Enter  Humour,  painted  full  of  Tongues.]  This  is  the  descriptive  stage- 
direction  of  the  quarto,  1600  :  the  folio,  1623,  has  only  <<  Enter  Rumour."  It 
was  common  in  the  time  of  Shakespeare,  and  long  before,  to  speak  of  ^  Rumour,*' 
as  dressed  in  a  robe  covered  with  tongues. 
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Can  play  upou  it.     But  what  need  I  thus 
My  well-known  body  to  anatomize 
Among  my  household  ?     Why  is  Rumour  here  ? 
I  run  before  king  Harr/s  victory ; 
Who  in  a  bloody  field  by  Shrewsbury 
Ilath  beaten  down  young  Hotspur,  and  his  troops. 
Quenching  the  flame  of  bold  rebellion 
Even  with  the  rebels'  blood.     But  what  mean  I 
To  speak  so  true  at  first  ?  my  office  is 
To  noise  abroad,  that  Harry  Monmouth  fell 
Under  the  wrath  of  noble  Hotspur's  sword ; 
And  that  the  king  before  the  Douglas'  rage 
Stoop'd  his  anointed  head  as  low  as  death. 
This  have  I  rumour'd  through  the  peasant  towns 
Between  that  royal  field  of  Shrewsbury  * 
And  this  worm-eaten  hold*  of  ragged  stone. 
Where  Hotspur's  father*,  old  Northumberland, 
Lies  craftynsick  :  the  posts  come  tiring  on. 
And  not  a  man  of  them  brings  other  news 
Than  they  have  leam'd  of  me :  from  Rumour's  tongues 
They  bring  smooth  comforts  false,  worse    than  troe 
wrongs.  [£rit 

*  Between  that  royal  field  of  Shrewsbury]  The  folio,  14SS,  has  Ue  for 
"that ;"  but  **  that "  of  the  quarto,  1600,  is  probably  right,  as  the  refereDc*  b 
to  the  **  bloody  field  by  Shrewsbury,"  before  mentioned.  Besides,  "  Aat  royal 
field,'*  and  ^  tki$  wons'^aten  hold,"  in  ^e  next  line,  seem  pot  in  opposttion. 

*  And  this  worm-eaten  hold — ]  Misprinted  hole  in  the  old  copies,  quarto 
and  folio  :  the  compositor  perhaps  printed  by  his  ear. 

»  Whbrb  Hotspur's  fiiitfaer,]  The  quarto,  leOO,  baa  Whrn  for  '^When^of 
the  folio,  1623.    The  latter  is  of  course  right. 
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KING    HENRY    IV. 


ACT  I.    SCENE  I. 

The  Same. 

The  Porter  before  the  Gate ;  Enter  Lord  Babdolph. 

Bard.  Who  keeps  the  gate  here?  ho! — Where  is 
the  earl  ? 

Port.  What  shall  I  say  you  are  ? 

Bard.  Tell  thou  the  earl, 

That  the  lord  Bardolph  doth  attend  him  here. 

Port.  His  lordship  is  walk'd  forth  into  the  orchard  : 
Please  it  your  honour,  knock  but  at  the  gate. 
And  he  himself  will  answer. 

Enter  Nobthumberland. 

Bard.  Here  comes  the  earl. 

North.  What  news,  lord  Bardolph?    every  minute 
now 
Should  be  the  £a.ther  of  some  stratagem. 
The  times  are  wild :  contention,  like  a  horse 
Full  of  high  feeding,  madly  hath  broke  loose, 
And  bears  down  all  before  him. 

Bard.  Noble  earl, 

I  bring  you  certain  news  from  Shrewsbury. 

North.  Good,  an  God  will ! 
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Bard.  As  good  as  heart  can  wish. 

The  king  is  afanost  wounded  to  the  death. 
And  in  the  fortune  of  my  lord  jour  son. 
Prince  Harry  slain  outright ;  and  both  the  Blunts 
Kill'd  by  the  hand  of  Douglas ;  young  prince  John, 
And  Westmoreland  and  Stafford,  fled  the  field ; 
And  Harry  Monmouth's  brawn,  the  hulk  Sir  John, 
Is  prisoner  to  your  son.     O  !  such  a  day. 
So  fought,  so  foUow'd,  and  so  fidrly  won. 
Came  not  till  now  to  dignify  the  times, 
Since  Caesar's  fortunes. 

North.  How  is  this  deriv'd  ? 

Saw  you  the  field  ?  came  you  from  Shrewsbury  ? 

Bard.  I  spake  with  one,  my  lord,  that  came  from 
thence ; 
A  gentleman  well  bred,  and  of  good  name, 
That  freely  render'd  me  these  news  for  true. 

North.  Here  comes  my  servant,  Travers,  whom  I  sent 
On  Tuesday  last  to  listen  after  news. 

Bard.  My  lord,  I  over-rode  him  on  the  vray. 
And  he  is  famish'd  with  no  certainties, 
More  than  he  haply  may  retail  from  me. 

Enter  Travers. 

A(>r<A.Now,Travers,  what  good  tidings  come  with  you'? 

Tra.  My  lord,  sir  John  Umfrevile  tum'd  me  back 
With  joyful  tidings ;  and,  being  better  hors'd. 
Out-rode  me.     After  him  came  spurring  hard 
A  gentleman,  almost  forspent  with  speed. 
That  stopp'd  by  me  to  breathe  his  bloodied  horse. 
He  ask'd  the  way  to  Chester ;  and  of  him 
I  did  demand,  what  news  from  Shrewsbury : 
He  told  me  that  rebellion  had  bad  luck, 
And  that  young  Harry  Percy's  spur  was  cold. 
With  that  he  gave  his  able  horse  the  head, 

*  —  come  WITH  you  1]    The  foUo,  from:  eight  lines  lower,  the  folio  reads, 
'^  ill  luck."    Oar  text  is  that  of  the  quarto. 
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And,  bending  forward,  stmck  his  armed  heels' 
Against  fhe  panting  sides  of  his  poor  jade 
Up  to  the  rowel-head ;  and,  starting  so. 
He  seem'd  in  running  to  devour  the  way'. 
Staying  no  longer  question. 

North.  Ha ! — ^Again. 

Said  he,  young  Harry  Percy's  spur  was  cold  ? 
Of  Hotspur,  coldspur  ?  that  rebellion 
Had  met  ill  luck ! 

Bard.  My  lord,  I'll  tell  you  what : 

If  my  young  lord  your  son  have  not  the  day. 
Upon  mine  honour,  for  a  silken  point' 
rU  give  my  barony :  never  talk  of  it. 

North.  Why  should  that  gentleman,  that  rode  by 
Travers, 
Give,  then,  such  instances  of  loss  ? 

Bard.  Who,  he  ? 

He  was  some  hilding  fellow  ^^  that  had  stolen 
The  horse  he  rode  on,  and,  upon  my  life. 
Spoke  at  a  venture.     Look,  here  comes  more  news. 

Enter  Morton. 

North.  Yea,  this  man's  brow,  like  to  a  title-leaf, 
Foretels  the  nature  of  a  tragic  volume : 
So  looks  the  strond,  whereon  th'  imperious  flood' 
Hath  left  a  witness'd  usurpation. 

'  —  stmck  his  abmed  heels]  We  can  have  no  difficulty  in  preferring  the 
reading  of  the  quarto,  to  that  of  the  folio,  which  has  "  abU  heels  ; "  the  com- 
poeitar  having  caught  the  word  aUe  from  the  preceding  line. 

'  He  seem'd  in  running  to  devour  the  way,]  So,  observes  Steevens,  in  the 
book  of  Job,  chap,  xxxix.  24 :  ''He  twaUowth  the  ground  in  fierceness  and 
rage."    The  same  expression  occurs  in  Ben  Jonson's  **  Sejanus  :" 

**  But  with  that  speed  and  heat  of  appetite, 
With  which  they  greedily  devour  Ae  way 
To  some  great  sports." 

*  —  for  a  silken  point]  t.  e.  a  silken  lace,  with  a  tag  or  point  at  the  end  of 
it    See  Vol.  iii  p.  500,  note  9. 

>*  He  was  some  hilding  fellow,]  i.  e.  some  low  feUow :  it  is  applied  to  both 
sexes.    See  Vol.  liL  pp.  138  and  268. 

>  WHEBBON  th'  imperious  flood]  The  folio  substitutes  wken  for  *'  whereon," 
the  authentic  word  in  the  quarto,  1600. 
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Say,  Morton,  didst  thou  come  from  Shre^vsbary  ? 

Mor.  I  ran  from  Shrewsbury,  my  noble  lord ; 
Where  hateful  death  put  on  his  ugliest  mask. 
To  fright  our  party. 

North.  How  doth  my  son  and  brother  ? 

Thou  tremblest ;  uid  the  whiteness  in  thy  cheek 
Is  apter  than  thy  tongue  to  tell  thy  errand* 
Even  such  a  man,  so  faint,  so  spiritless, 
So  dull,  so  dead  in  look,  so  woe-begone, 
Drew  Priam's  curtain  in  the  dead  of  night, 
And  would  have  told  him,  half  his  Troy  was  bum'd : 
But  Priam  found  the  fire,  ere  be  his  tcmgne. 
And  I  my  Percy's  death,  ere  thou  report'st  it. 
This  thou  would'st  say, — Your  son  did  thus,  and  thus ; 
Your  brother,  thus ;  so  fought  the  noble  Douglas ; 
Stopping  my  greedy  ear  with  their  bold  deeds, 
But  in  the  end,  to  stop  mine  ear  indeed. 
Thou  hast  a  sigh  to  blow  away  tliis  praise. 
Ending  with — ^brother,  son,  and  all  are  dead. 

Mor.  Douglas  is  living,  and  your  brother,  yet ; 
But  for  my  lord  your  son, — 

North.  Why,  he  is  dead. — 

See,  what  a  ready  tongue  suspicion  hath ! 
He  that  but  fears  the  thing  he  would  not  know. 
Hath  by  instinct  knowledge  from  others'  eyes. 
That  what  he  fear'd  is  chanced.     Yet  speak,  Morton : 
TeU  thou  thy  earl'  his  divination  lies. 
And  I  will  take  it  as  a  sweet  disgrace. 
And  make  thee  rich  for  doing  me  such  wrong. 

Mor.  You  are  too  great  to  be  by  me  gainsaid : 
Your  spirit  is  too  true ;  your  fears  too  certain. 

North.  Yet,  for  all  this,  say  not  that  Percy's  dead. — 
I  see  a  strange  confession  in  thine  eye : 
Thou  shak'st  thy  head ;  and  hold'st  it  fear,  or  sin, 

>  Tell  thoa  tht  eurl— ]  **  Tell  thou  an  eurl "  is  the  reading  of  the  qiuurto ; 
and  it  may  be  right,  though  that  of  the  first  folio  seems  preferaUe,  becvm 
Morton  was  one  of  the  reUuneis  of  the  Earl  of  Northnmberland. 
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To  speak  a  truth.     If  he  be  slain,  say  so^: 
The  tongue  offends  not»  that  reports  his  death ; 
And  he  doth  sin  that  doth  belie  the  dead. 
Not  he  which  says  the  dead  is  not  alive. 
Yet  the  first  bringer  of  unwelcome  news 
Hath  but  a  losing  office ;  and  his  tongue 
Sounds  ever  after  as  a  sullen  bell, 
Kemember'd  knolling^  a  departing  friend. 

Bard.  I  cannot  think,  my  lord,  your  son  is  dead. 

Mor.  I  am  sorry  I  should  force  you  to  believe 
That  which  I  would  to  heaven  I  had  not  seen ; 
But  these  mine  eyes  saw  him  in  bloody  state, 
Eendering  &int  quittance',  wearied  and  outbreath'd, 
To  Harry  Monmouth ;  whose  swift  wrath  beat  down 
The  never-daunted  Percy  to  the  earth. 
From  whence  with  life  he  never  more  sprung  up. 
In  few,  his  death,  whose  spirit  lent  a  fire 
Even  to  the  dullest  peasant  in  his  camp. 
Being  bruited  once,  took  fire  and  heat  away 
From  the  best  tempered  courage  in  his  troops : 
For  from  his  metal  was  his  party  steeFd ; 
Which  once  in  him  abated,  all  the  rest 
TumM  on  themselves,  like  dull  and  heavy  lead. 
And  as  the  thing  that's  heavy  in  itself. 
Upon  enforcement  flies  with  greatest  speed. 
So  did  our  men,  heavy  in  Hotspur's  loss, 
Lend  to  this  weight  such  lightness  with  their  fear, 
That  arrows  fled  not  swifber  toward  their  aim. 
Than  did  our  soldiers,  aiming  at  their  safety. 
Fly  from  the  field.     Then  was  that  noble  Worcester 

*  To  speak  a  truth.  If  he  be  sUin,  sat  so  :]  **  Say  bo  "  are  words  from  the 
folio  :  the  quarto  leaves  the  line  incomplete,  but  the  passage  would  read  more 
forcibly  without  the  addition. 

^  Remember'd  knollinq — ]  The  folio  has ''  knolling,*'  the  quarto  "  tolling  :" 
either  may  be  right ;  but  in  ''As  You  Like  It,"  Vol.  ill.  p.  43,  Shakespeare  uses 
the  word ''knoU'd:" 

**  If  ever  been  where  bells  have  inolVd  to  church." 

*  Rendering  faint  quiTiANCE,]  Steevens  truly  expUtius  **  famt  quittance  "  to 
be  laint  rdum  of  blows. 
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Too  soon  ta*eii  prisoner ;  and  that  furious  Soot, 
The  bloody  Douglas,  whose  well-labouring  sword 
Had  three  times  slam  th'  appearance  of  the  ldng^ 
'Gan  vail  his  stomach,  and  did  grace  the  shame 
Of  those  that  tum'd  their  backs ;  and  in  his  flight, 
Stumbling  in  fear,  was  took.     The  sum  of  all 
Is,  that  the  king  hath  won,  and  hath  sent  out 
A  speedy  power,  to  encounter  you,  my  lord. 
Under  the  conduct  of  young  Lancaster, 
And  Westmoreland.     This  is  the  news  at  full. 

North.  For  this  I  shall  have  time  enough  to  mourn. 
In  poison  there  is  physic ;  and  these  news. 
Having  been  well,  that  would  have  made  me  sick. 
Being  sick,  have  in  some  measure  made  me  well : 
And  as  the  wretch,  whose  fever-weaken'd  joints. 
Like  strengthless  hinges,  buckle  under  life'. 
Impatient  of  his  fit,  breaks  like  a  fire 
Out  of  his  keeper's  arms ;  even  so  my  limbs, 
Weaken'd  with  grief,  being  now  enrag'd  with  grief, 
Are  thrice  themselves.      Hence,  therefore,  thou  nice 

crutch  •! 
A  scaly  gauntlet  now,  with  joints  of  steel. 
Must  glove  this  hand :  and  hence,  thou  sickly  quoif ! 
Thou  art  a  guard  too  wanton  for  the  head. 
Which  princes,  flesh'd  with  conquest,  aim  to  hit. 
Now  bind  my  brows  with  iron ;  and  approach 
The  ragged'st  hour  that  time  and  spite  dare  bring. 
To  frown  upon  th'  enrag'd  Northumberland. 

*  —  th*  appearance  of  the  king  J  These  elisions  are  not  very  frequent  in  the 
folio  impression  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  and  are  unusoal  in  the  quarto  editiont. 
We  give  them  wherever  authorized  hy  the  old  copies. 

^  —  BUCKLB  under  life,]  ^  Buckle "  here  means  hend^  and  has  been  deriTed 
from  the  Sax.  hmgan.  We  find  it  used  in  the  same  sense  in  no  other  author  of 
the  time  that  I  am  aware  of :  fmekUi  of  hair,  for  curls,  may  have  the  same 
etymology,  though  traced  no  higher  than  the  Fr.  boueU, 

*  Hence,  therefore,  thou  nice  crutch  !]  "  Nice  "  is  often  used  by  Shake- 
speare in  the  sense  of  intigniJicaiU,  trijling.  In  "  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  Act  iil 
sc.  1,  we  have  **  Bid  him  bethink  how  nice  the  quarrel  was  ;"  and  in  Act  ▼.  se.  2, 
of  the  same  tragedy,  '<  the  letter  was  not  nioe,  but  lull  of  charge.**  Other 
instances  from  other  authors  are  needless. 
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Let  heaven  kiss  earth :  now,  let  not  nature's  hand 
Keep  the  wild  flood  confin'd :  let  order  die ; 
And  let  this  world  no  longer  be  a  stage, 
To  feed  contention  in  a  lingering  act. 
But  let  one  spirit  of  the  first-bom  Cain 
Reign  in  all  bosoms,  that,  each  heart  being  set 
On  bloody  courses,  the  rude  scene  may  end. 
And  darkness  be  the  burier  of  the  dead  ! 

{Tra.   This  strained  passion  doth  you  wrong,  my 
lord*.] 

Bard.   Sweet  earl,  divorce  not  wisdom  from  your 
honour. 

Mor.  The  lives  of  all  your  loving  complices 
Lean  on  your  health ;  the  which,  if  you  give  o'er 
To  stormy  passion,  must  perforce  decay. 
You  cast  the  event  of  war,  my  noble  lord'^ 
And  summ'd  the  account  of  chance,  before  you  said, — 
Let  us  make  head.     It  was  your  presurmise. 
That,  in  the  dole  of  blows'  your  son  might  drop : 
You  knew,  he  walk'd  o'er  perils,  on  an  edge. 
More  likely  to  fall  in,  than  to  get  o'er : 
You  were  advis'd,  his  flesh  was  capable 
Of  wounds  and  scars,  and  that  his  forward  spirit 
Would  lift  him  where  most  trade  of  danger  rang'd ; 
Yet  did  you  say, — Go  forth  ;  and  none  of  this. 
Though  strongly  apprehended,  could  restrain 
The  stiff-borne  action :  what  hath  then  be&Uen, 
Or  what  hath  this  bold  enterprize  brought  forth. 
More  than  that  being  which  was  like  to  be  ? 

JSard.  We  all,  that  are  engaged  to  this  loss, 

*  [This  stimined  pAsmon  doth  yon  wrong,  my  lord.]  This  line  is  omitted  in 
the  folio  :  in  the  quarto  it  is  mistakenly  assigned  to  Umfr.  or  Umireyile,  who  is 
not  upon  the  stage.  This  mistake  perhaps  led  the  editors  of  the  folio  to 
ezclnde  the  line,  as  of  little  importance  to  the  scene.  It  probably,  as  Steevens 
suggested,  belongs  to  Travers. 

I*  You  east  the  event  of  war,  my  noble  lord,]  This  and  the  thirteen  lines  fol- 
lowing  are  not  in  the  quarto  ;  but  were  first  printed  in  the  folio,  1623. 

1  That  in  the  dolb  of  blows—]  The  ^  dole  "  of  blows  is  the  dealing  of  blows, 
the  distribution  of  them.    See  Vol.  iii  pp.  123.  439. 
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Knew  that  we  Tentnr'd  on  snch  dangerous  seas^ 
That,  if  we  wrought  out  life,  'twas  ten  to  one ; 
And  jet  we  ventured,  for  the  gain  proposed 
Chok'd  the  respect  of  likelj  peril  feared. 
And,  since  we  are  o'erset,  venture  again. 
Come,  we  will  all  put  forth ;  body,  and  goods. 

Mot.  Tis  more  than  time :  and,  m  j  most  noble  lord, 
I  hear  for  certain,  and  dare  speak  the  truths 
The  gentle  arohbishop  of  York  is  up. 
With  welUppointed  powers :  he  is  a  man. 
Who  with  a  double  suretj  binds  his  followers. 
My  lord  your  son  had  only  but  the  corps, 
But  shadows,  and  the  shows  of  men,  to  fight ; 
For  that  same  word,  rebellion,  did  divide 
The  action  of  their  bodies  from  their  souls, 
And  they  did  fight  with  queasiness,  constrained 
As  men  drink  potions,  that  their  weapons  only 
Seem*d  on  our  side ;  but,  for  their  spirits  and  souls^ 
This  word,  rebellion,  it  had  froze  them  up. 
As  fish  are  in  a  pond.     But  now  the  bishop 
Turns  insurrection  to  religion : 
Suppos'd  sincere  and  holy  in  his  thoughts, 
He's  followed  both  with  body  and  with  mind. 
And  doth  enlarge  his  rising  with  the  blood 
Of  fair  king  Richard,  scrap'd  from  Pomfret  stimes ; 
Derives  from  heaven  his  quarrel,  and  his  cause ; 
Tells  them,  he  doth  bestride  a  bleeding  land^ 
Gasping  for  life  under  great  Bolingbroke, 
And  more,  and  less,  do  flock  to  follow  him. 

North.  I  knew  of  this  before ;  but,  to  speak  truth. 
This  present  grief  had  wip'd  it  from  my  mind. 
Go  in  with  me ;  and  counsel  every  man 

*  I  heur  for  eertoin,  »nd  daab  speak  the  tnith,]  So  d^  qiuurto  ;  meiBiii|» 
that  MortoD  wnluret  to  say  that  what  he  speaks  is  true.  The  folio  vsada,  **  and 
do  speak  the  truth.*'  The  twenty-one  lines  following  the  ahove  are  only  in  the 
folio,  and  it  will  he  ohaenred  that  the  sense  reqaizes  the  addition.  It  seen 
that  the  quarto,  having  been  brought  oat  in  haste^  perhaps  to  avoid  riralry,  wis 
printed  from  a  defective  manuscript. 
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The  aptest  way  for  safety,  and  revenge. 

€ret  posts  and  letters,  and  make  friends  with  speed : 

Never  so  few,  and  never  yet  more  need^  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  IL 
London.     A  Street. 

Enter  Sir  John  Falstaff,  with  his  Page  bearing  his 

Sword  and  Buckler. 

Fal.  Sirrah,  you  giant,  what  says  the  doctor  to  my 
water? 

Page.  He  said,  sir,  the  water  itself  was  a  good  healthy 
water;  but  for  the  party  that  owed  it,  he  might  have 
more  diseases  than  he  knew  for. 

Fal.  Men  of  all  sorts  take  a  pride  to  gird  at  me: 
the  brain  of  this  foolish-compounded  clay,  man,  is  not 
able  to  invent  any  thing  that  tends  to  laughter^  more 
than  I  invent,  or  is  invented  on  me :  I  am  not  only 
witty  in  myself,  but  the  cause  that  wit  is  in  other  men. 
I  do  here  walk  before  thee,  like  a  sow  that  hath  over- 
whelmed all  her  litter  but  one  :  if  the  prince  put  thee 
into  my  service  for  any  other  reason  than  to  set  me  off, 
why  then,  I  have  no  judgment.  Thou  whoreson  man- 
drake, thou  art  fitter  to  be  worn  in  my  cap,  than  to 
wait  at  my  heels.  I  was  never  manned  with  an  agate 
till  now :  but  I  will  in-set  you  neither  in  gold  nor  silver*, 
but  in  vile  apparel,  and  send  you  back  again  to  your 
master,  for  a  jewel ;  the  juvenal,  the  prince  your  mas- 

*  —  AMD  never  yet  moire  need.]    The  folio  has  nor  ioit  ''and.'* 

*  —  9BDJ  thing  that  tends  to  laogfater,]     The  qnarto  has  U^tendM. 

'  —  bat  I  will  iif-SKT  you  neither  in  gold  nor  silyer,]  The  folio  altera  ^  in-eet " 
of  the  quarto  to  ad.  When  Falstaff  just  above  ealls  hia  page  **  mandrake  "  and 
^  mgaie/'  he  uses  the  words  in  reference  to  the  small  size  of  the  boy.  A  man- 
drake was  a  vegetaUe  production,  which,  being  forked  in  the  root,  was  said  to 
resemble  a  human  creature,  and  to  utter  a  cry  when  it  was  extimcted  from  the 
earth.  Agates  were  often  worn  in  rings,  and  were  of  old  supposed  to  possess 
the  Tirtae  of  preyenting  the  wearer  from  suffering  misfortooe. 
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ter,  whose  chin  is  not  yet  fledged.  I  will  sooner  have 
a  beard  grow  in  the  palm  of  my  hand,  than  he  shall  get 
one  on  his  cheek';  and  yet  he  will  not  stick  to  say,  his 
face  is  a  face-royal.  God  may  finish  it  when  he  will,  it 
is  not  a  hair  amiss  yet :  he  may  keep  it  still  as  a  face- 
royal  ^  for  a  barber  shall  never  earn  sixpence  out  of  it ; 
and  yet  he  will  be  crowing,  as  if  he  had  writ  man  ever 
since  his  fisither  was  a  batchelor.  He  may  keep  his 
own  grace,  but  he  is  almost  out  of  mine,  I  can  assure 
him.— ^What  said  master  Dumbleton  about  the  satin 
for  my  short  cloak,  and  my  slops  ? 

Page.  He  said,  sir,  you  should  procure  him  better 
assurance  than  Bardolph ;  he  would  not  take  his  bond 
and  yours :  he  liked  not  the  security. 

Fal.  Let  him  be  damned  like  the  glutton :  may  his 
tongue  be  hotter ! — ^A  whoreson  Achitophel !  a  rascally 
yea-forsooth  knave,  to  bear  a  gentleman  in  hand*,  and 
then  stand  upon  security ! — ^The  whoreson  smooth-pates 
do  now  wear  nothing  but  high  shoes,  and  bunches  of 
keys  at  their  girdles ;  and  if  a  man  is  thorough  with 
them  in  honest  taking  up',  then  must  they  stand  upon 
security.  I  had  as  lief  they  would  put  ratsbane  in 
my  mouth,  as  offer  to  stop  it  with  security.  I  looked 
he  should  have  sent  me  two  and  twenty  yards  of  satin, 
as  I  am  a  true  knight,  and  he  sends  me  security.  Well, 
he  may  sleep  in  security ;  for  he  hath  the  horn  of  abun- 
dance, and  the  lightness  of  his  wife  shines  through  it : 


*  —  get  one  on  his  cheek ;]  The  quarto  len  mtelligibljr  rauls  ^  get  one  qf 
his  cheek.**  Perhapa,  we  ought  to  read,  '^  get  one  cf  hia  cheek :"  the  oae  of 
prepoeitiona  at  this  date  waa  often  different  from  the  modem  practice. 

1  —  he  may  keep  it  still  as  a  &oe-royal,]  The  quarto,  1000,  and  the  folio, 
1623,  have  it  **  at  a  face-royal : "  it  waa  corrected  in  the  folio,  1632.  The 
allusion  seems  to  be  to  the  coin  called  a  royal^  having  a  face  upon  it  which 
produced  no  beard  profitable  to  a  barber. 

'  —  a  luacALLT  yea-forsooth  knave,  to  bear  a  gentleman  m  hakd,]  The 
quarto  has  ratoal  for  ^  rascally  "  of  the  folio :  ^  to  bear  a  gentleman  in  hand," 
meant  to  be  ta  treaty  with  a  gentleman,  and  to  lead  him  to  expect  compliance 
with  his  wishes. 

•  —  honest  taking  up,]  t.  e.  honest  dealing  for  purchasing  goods :  **  to  take 
up  a  commodity  "  is  a  phrase  of  frequent  occurrenoe. 
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and  yet  cannot  he  see,  though  he  have  his  own  lantern 
to  light  him. — ^Where's  Bardolph  ? 

Page.  He's  gone  into  Smithfield  to  buy  your  worship 
a  horse. 

Fd.  I  bought  him  in  Paul's',  and  he'll  buy  me  a 
horse  in  Smithfield :  an  I  could  get  me  but  a  wife  in 
the  stews,  I  were  manned,  horsed,  and  wived. 

E^der  the  Lord  Chief  Justice^ ^  and  an  Attendant 

Page.  Sir,  here  comes  the  nobleman  that  committed 
the  prince  for  striking  him  about  Bardolph. 

Fed.  Wait  close ;  I  will  not  see  him. 

654.  Just.  What's  he  that  goes  there  ? 

Atten.  Falstaff,  an't  please  your  lordship. 

Ch.  Just.  He  that  was  in  question  for  the  robbery  ? 

Atten.  He,  my  lord ;  but  he  hath  since  done  good 
service  at  Shrewsbury,  and,  as  I  hear,  is  now  going 
with  some  charge  to  the  lord  John  of  Lancaster. 

Ch.  Just.  What,  to  York  ?     Call  him  back  again. 

Atten.  Sir  John  Falstaff! 

Fai.  Boy,  tell  him  I  am  deaf. 

Page.  You  must  speak  louder,  my  master  is  deaf. 

Ch.  Just.  I  am  sure  he  is,  to  the  hearing  of  any 
thing  good. — Go,  pluck  him  by  the  elbow;  I  must 
speak  with  him. 

Atten.  Sir  John, — 

Fal.  What !  a  young  knave,  and  begging'?  Is  there 
not  wars  ?  is  there  not  employment  ?  Doth  not  the  king 
lack  subjects  ?  do  not  the  rebels  need  soldiers  ?  Though 
it  be  a  shame  to  be  on  any  side  but  one,  it  is  worse 

>  I  bought  him  in  Paul's,]  The  aUiudoiis  in  old  authon  to  St.  Paul's  church, 
as  the  resort,  or  lounge,  of  the  idle,  dissolute,  poor,  and  fraudulent  are  inter- 
minable. 

'  Lord  Chief  Justice,]  "This  judge,"  says  Steeyens,^  was  Sir  Wm.Oaseoigne, 
Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench.  He  died  December  17,  1413,  and  was 
buried  in  Harwood  church,  in  Yorkshire.  His  effigy,  in  judicial  rob€«,  is  on  his 
monument" 

*  What !  a  young  knave,  and  bbgoino  !]  The  quarto  reads  **  begging,"  and 
the  folio  beg.    Just  below,  tbe  quarto  has  ^  need,"  and  the  folio  wani, 

VOL.  IV.  A   a 
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shame  to  beg  than  to  be  on  the  worst  side,  were  it 
worse  than  the  name  of  rebellion  can  tell  how  to  make 
it. 

Atten.  You  mistake  me,  sir. 

Fal.  Why,  sir,  did  I  say  you  were  an  honest  man  ? 
setting  my  knighthood  and  my  soldiership  aside,  I  had 
lied  in  my  throat  if  I  had  said  so. 

Atten.  I  pray  you,  sir,  then  set  your  knighthood  and 
your  soldiership  aside,  and  give  me  leave  to  tell  you, 
you  lie  in  your  throat,  if  you  say  I  am  any  other  than 
an  honest  man, 

Fal.  I  give  thee  leave  to  tell  me  so  ?  I  lay  aside 
that  which  grows  to  me  ?  If  thou  get*st  any  leave  of 
me,  hang  me :  if  thou  takest  leave,  thou  wert  better  be 
hanged.     You  hunt-counter*,  hence !  avaunt ! 

Atten.  Sir,  my  lord  would  speak  with  you, 

Ch.  Just.  Sir  John  Falstaff,  a  word  with  you. 

Fal.  My  good  lord ! — God  give  your  lordship  good 
time  of  day.  I  am  glad  to  see  your  lordship  abroad ;  I 
heard  say,  your  lordship  was  sick :  I  hope,  your  lordship 
goes  abroad  by  advice.  Your  lordship,  though  not 
clean  past  your  youth,  hath  yet  some  smack  of  age  in 
you,  some  relish  of  the  saltness  of  time^  and  I  most 
humbly  beseech  your  lordship  to  have  a  reverend  care 
of  your  health. 

Ch.  Just  Sir  John,  I  sent  for  you*  before  your  expe- 
dition to  Shrewsbury. 

Fal.  An't  please  your  lordship,  I  hear  his  migesty  is 
returned  with  some  discomfort  from  Wales. 

^  Yon  HUNT-oonimiiy]  In  *<  The  Comedy  of  Extotb,"  Vol.  it  p.  163^  we  meet 
with  the  expression  **  a  hound  that  mns  counter,"  (meaning  a  dog  Uiat  mns  the 
wrong  way  in  the  chase,)  applied  to  the  officer  who  has  aZTeated  Aatipho- 
lus  of  Ephesus.  The  allusion  by  Falstaff,  when  he  calls  the  attendant  "  hunt- 
counter,"  Johnson  supposes  to  be  the  same  :  he  terms  him  "  hunt-oounter," 
probably  because  he  is  upon  a  wrong  scent,  and  has  made  a  mistake.  Monck 
Mason  imagined  that  Falstaff  referred  to  the  prison  called  the  Coimter,  as  if  the 
attendant  were  an  officer  belonging  to  it,  accompanying  the  Chief  Justice ;  but 
this  seems  hardly  probable^  because  Falstaff  wishes  to  appear  ignovaot  of  the 
perwm  in  whose  presence  he  stands. 

*  Sir  John,  I  sent  for  you—]    The  folio  omita  ^  for." 
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CL  Just  I  talk  not  of  his  majesty. — You  would  not 
come  when  I  sent  for  you. 

FaL  And  I  hear,  moreoyer,  his  highness  is  fallen 
into  this  same  whoreson  apoplexy. 

ex.  JusL  Well,  heayen  mend  him. — ^I  pray  you,  let 
me  speak  with  you. 

Fal.  This  apoplexy  is,  as  I  take  it,  a  kind  of  lethargy, 
an't  please  your  lordship ;  a  kind  of  sleeping  in  the 
bJood*,  a  whoreson  tingling. 

Ch.  Just.  What  tell  you  me  of  it  ?  be  it  as  it  is. 

Fai.  It  hath  its  original  from  much  grief;  from 
study,  and  perturbation  of  the  brain.  I  haye  read 
the  cause  of  his  effects  in  Gkden :  it  is  a  kind  of  deaf- 


Ch.  Just  I  think  you  are  fallen  into  the  disease,  for 
you  hear  not  what  I  say  to  you. 

Fal.  Very  well,  my  lord',  very  well:  rather,  an't 
please  you,  it  is  the  disease  of  not  listening,  the  malady 
of  not  marking,  that  I  am  troubled  withal. 

Ch.  Just  To  punish  you  by  the  heels  would  amend 
the  attention  of  your  ears;  and  I  care  not,  if  I  do 
become  your  physician^ 

Fal.  I  am  as  poor  as  Job,  my  lord,  but  not  so  par 
tient :  your  lordship  may  minister  the  potion  of  impri- 
sonment to  me,  in  respect  of  poverty ;  but  how  I  should 
he  your  patient  to  follow  your  prescriptions,  the  wise 
may  make  some  dram  of  a  scruple,  or,  indeed,  a  scruple 
itself. 

Ch.  Just  I  sent  for  you,  when  there  were  matters 
against  you  for  your  life,  to  come  speak  with  me. 

*  —  a  kind  of  lethargy,  an't  plbaab  touk  lordship  ;  a  ktitd  or  ■leeping  in 
the  blood,]  The  folio  omits  **  an't  please  your  lordship,"  and  ^  kind  of,"  to  the 
evident  injury  of  the  speech,  as  Falstaff  is  putting  on  a  constrained  ciTility 
towards  the  Chief  Justice. 

f  yery  well,  my  Iwd,]  The  prefix  to  this  speech  in  the  quarto  is  OkL,  in  all 
probabiHty  for  OlcUxutU,  the  name  by  which  Falstaff  was  first  called  by  Shake- 
speare. This  is  a  reUc  of  tiie  original  MS.,  an  instance  in  which  the  change  of 
nsme  was  aeeidentally  not  marked,  snd  the  printer  was  thereby  misled.  In  the 
foUo^  1023,  Old,  is  changed  to  Fal. 

*  —  if  I  DO  BBCX>iiB  your  physician.]    The  folio  merely  **  if  I  he"  &e. 

Aa  2 
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F(d.  As  I  was  then  advised  by  my  learned  counsel 
in  the  laws  of  this  land-service,  I  did  not  come. 

6%.  Just.  Well,  the  truth  is,  sir  John,  you  live  in 
great  infiuny. 

Fal.  He  that  buckles  him  in  my  belt  cannot  live  in 
less. 

Ch.  JtisL  Your  means  are  veiy  slender,  and  your 
waste  is  great. 

Fd.  I  would  it  were  otherwise :  I  would  my  means 
were  greater,  and  my  waist  slenderer. 

Ch.  Just  You  have  misled  the  youthful  prince. 

Fal.  The  young  prince  hath  misled  me:  I  am  the 
fellow  with  the  great  belly,  and  he  my  dog'. 

Ch.  Just  Well,  I  am  loath  to  gall  a  new-healed 
wound.  Your  day's  service  at  Shrewsbury  hath  a  little 
gilded  over  your  night's  exploit  on  Gads-hill :  you  may 
thank  the  unquiet  time  for  your  quiet  o'er-posting  that 
action. 

Fd.  My  lord— 

Ch.  Just.  But  since  all  is  well,  keep  it  so :  wake  not 
a  sleeping  wolf. 

Fd.  To  wake  a  wolf,  is  as  bad  as  to  smell  a  fox. 

Ch.  Just.  What !  you  are  as  a  candle,  the  better 
part  burnt  out. 

Fd.  A  vrassel  candle,  my  lord ;  all  tallow :  if  I  did 
say  of  wax,  my  growth  would  approve  the  truth. 

Ch.  Just.  Tliere  is  not  a  white  hair  on  your  face,  but 
should  have  his  eifect  of  gravity. 

Fd.  His  effect  of  gravy,  gravy,  gravy. 

Ch.  Just.  You  follow  the  young  prince  up  and  down, 
like  his  ill  angeP. 

*  —  I  un  the  fellow  with  the  great  belly,  and  he  my  dog.]  Alliidmg,  doaht- 
less,  to  8ome  &t  blind  beggar,  well  known  in  that  day,  who  was  led  aboat  by  a 
dog.  No  other  mention  of  him  has  been  found  in  any  other  witter  of  the  time, 
dramatic  or  undramatic. 

'  —  like  his  ill  angel.]  So  the  qnarto,  1000,  both  here  and  in  FalstalTs 
reply.  The  folio  has  <<ml  angel"  in  the  first  pUce,  and  ^'Ul  aogel"  in  the 
aeoond.  The  mistake  seems  obTions :  **  ill  angel "  answers  the  puxpoae  both  of 
Falstair  and  the  Chief  Jnatioe. 
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Fd.  Not  SO,  my  lord ;  your  ill  angel  is  light,  but, 
I  hope,  he  that  looks  upon  me  will  take  me  without 
weighing :  and  yet,  in  some  respects,  I  grant,  I  cannot 
go,  I  cannot  tell.  Virtue  is  of  so  little  regard  in  these 
coster-monger  times*,  that  true  valour  is  turned  bear- 
herd.  Pregnancy  is  made  a  tapster,  and  hath  his 
quick  wit  wasted  in  giving  reckonings:  all  the  other 
gifts  appertinent  to  man,  as  the  malice  of  this  age 
shapes  them',  are  not  worth  a  gooseberry.  You,  that 
are  old,  consider  not  the  capacities  of  us  that  are 
young :  you  measure  the  heat  of  our  livers  with  the 
bitterness  of  your  galls ;  and  we  that  are  in  the  vaward 
of  our  youth,  I  must  confess,  are  wags  too. 

Ch.  Just  Do  you  set  down  your  name  in  the  scroll 
of  youth,  that  are  written  down  old  with  all  the  cha- 
racters of  age  ?  Have  you  not  a  moist  eye,  a  dry  hand, 
a  yellow  cheek,  a  white  beard,  a  decreasing  leg,  an 
increasing  belly  ?  Is  not  your  voice  broken,  your  wind 
short,  your  chin  double,  your  wit  single*,  and  eveiy 
part  about  you  blasted  with  antiquity,  and  will  you  yet 
call  yourself  young  ?     Fie,  fie,  fie,  sir  John ! 

Fal.  My  lord,  I  was  bom  about  three  of  the  clock 
in  the  afternoon',  with  a  white  head,  and  something  a 
round  belly.  For  my  voice, — I  have  lost  it  with  holla- 
ing, and  singing  of  anthems.  To  approve  my  youth 
farther,  I  will  not :  the  truth  is,  I  am  only  old  in 
judgment  and  understanding;  and  he  that  will  caper 
with  me  for  a  thousand  marks,  let  him  lend  me  the 
money,  and  have  at  him.  For  the  box  o'  the  ear 
that  the  prince  gave  you,  he  gave  it  like  a  rude  prince, 

'  —  in  these  coeter-monger  timbs,]    The  folio  omits  **  times." 
'  —  as  the  malice  of  this  age  shapes  thbuJ     The  quarto  reads,  *^  shapes  ihd 
09e"  which  obvious  error  the  folio  corrects. 

*  —  TOUR  CHIN  DouBLB,  your  wit  single,]  The  folio  loses  the  antithesis  by 
omitting  ^  your  chin  doable." 

*  —  about  three  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon,]  These  words  the  folio,  1623, 
excludes  arbitrarily.  Throughout  this  part  of  the  play,  the  printer  of  the  folio 
seems,  for  some  reason,  to  have  compressed  the  text  into  as  small  a  compass  as 
possible,  and  some  of  these  omissions  may  have  arisen  from  that  circumstance. 
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and  jovl  took  it  like  a  sensible  lord.  I  have  checked 
him  for  it»  and  the  yoong  lion  repents;  many,  not 
in  asheSy  and  sackcloth,  bnt  in  new  dlk,  and  old  sack. 

Ch.  Just.  Well,  God  send  the  prince  a  better  com- 
panion! 

Fal.  God  send  the  companion  a  better  prince!  I 
cannot  rid  my  hands  of  him. 

Ch.  Just.  Well,  the  king  hath  seyered  yon  and  prince 
Harry*.  I  hear,  you  are  going  with  lord  John  of  Lan- 
caster against  the  archbishop,  and  the  earl  of  North- 
umberland. 

Fai.  Yea;  I  thank  yoor  pretty  sweet  wit  for  it. 
But  look  you  pray,  all  you  that  kiss  my  lady  peace  at 
home,  that  our  armies  join  not  in  a  hot  day ;  for,  by 
the  Lord,  I  take  but  two  shirts'  out  with  me,  and  I 
mean  not  to  sweat  extraordinarily :  if  it  be  a  hot  day, 
and  I  brandish  any  thing  but  my  bottle,  I  would  I  might 
never  spit  white  again*.  There  is  not  a  dangerous 
action  can  peep  out  his  head,  but  I  am  thrust  upon  it : 
well,  I  cannot  last  ever.  [But  it  was  always  yet  the 
trick  of  our  English  nation,  if  they  have  a  good  thing, 
to  make  it  too  common.  If  you  will  needs  say  I 
am  an  old  man,  you  should  give  me  rest.  I  would 
to  God,  my  name  were  not  so  terrible  to  the  en^ny 
.  as  it  is :  I  were  better  to  be  eaten  to  death  with 
rust,  than  to  be  scoured  to  nothing  with  perpetual 
motion*.] 

Ch.  Just.  Well,  be  honest,  be  honest ;  and  Grod  ble» 
your  expedition. 

•  •=-  and  prince  Harry  :]  These  words  are  only  in  the  folio :  they  are  not 
abflolntely  neoeflsary. 

'  —  I  take  but  two  8hirt»~-]    The  folio  fauerta  t/before  **  I  take.** 

•  —  I  would  I  might  oeyer  arrr  WHrn  again.]  Steevcns  Unis  explaioB  this 
expression  : — ^  May  I  never  have  my  stomach  inflamed  again  with  Kqnor  ;  for, 
to  ttjp^  leAitf  is  the  oonseqaenee  of  inward  heat"  It  may  howerer  be  doabted, 
whether  Fatetaff  woold  wish  to  <'q>it  white,**  that  being  the  resnlt  of  disease  ; 
and  the  expression  may  merely  have  reference  to  his  exertions  and  woimds  in 
the  expected  conflict^  which  might  compel  him  to  qrit  blood. 

•  —  than  to  be  aooared  to  nothing  with  perpetual  motion.]  Hie  passage  within 
brackets,  ending  with  these  words,  is  not  in  the  folio. 
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Fal.  Will  jour  lordship  lend  me  a  thousand  pound 
to  furnish  me  forth  ? 

Ch.  Just.  Not  a  penny,  not  a  penny :  you  are  too 
impatient  to  bear  crosses \  Fare  you  well:  commend 
me  to  my  cousin  Westmoreland. 

[^Ea^eunt  Chief  Justice  and  Attendant. 

Fed.  If  I  do,  fillip  me  with  a  three-man  beetle*. 
A  man  can  no  more  separate  age  and  covetousness, 
than  he  can  part  young '  limbs  and  lechery ;  but  the 
gout  galls  the  one,  and  the  pox  pinches  the  other, 
and  so  both  the  degrees  prevent  my  curses'. — ^Boy ! 

Page.  Sir? 

Fod.  What  money  is  in  my  purse  ? 

Page.  Seven  groats  and  two-pence. 

Fed.  I  can  get  no  remedy  against  this  consumption 
of  the  purse :  borrowing  only  lingers  and  lingers  it 
out,  but  the  disease  is  incurable. — Go  bear  this  letter 
to  my  lord  of  Lancaster ;  this  to  the  prince ;  this  to 
the  earl  of  Westmoreland;  and  this  to  old  mistress 
Ursula,  whom  I  have  weekly  sworn  to  marry  since  I 
perceived  the  first  white  hair  of  my  chin*.  About  it: 
you  know  where  to  find  me.  [Eant  Page."]  A  pox  of 
this  gout !  or,  a  gout  of  this  pox !  for  the  one,  or  the 
other,  plays  the  rogue  with  my  great  toe.  Tis  no 
matter,  if  I  do  halt ;  I  have  the  wars  for  my  colour, 
and  my  pension  shall  seem  the  more  reasonable.  A 
good  wit  will  make  use  of  any  thing ;  I  will  turn  dis- 
eases to  commodity.  [^Ejcit. 

1  —  yoa  ftre  too  impatient  to  bear  crosses.]  We  have  had  the  same  pun 
in  ^  Love's  Labour's  Lost,"  Vol.  ii.  p.  94.    Crosses  were  pieces  of  money. 

*  If  I  do,  fillip  me  with  a  thrsb-man  bbrlb.]  A  beetle  is  a  lai^  wooden 
mallet,  and  '^a  three-man  beetle  "  is  a  beetle  with  three  handles,  so  heavy  that 
it  required  three  men  to  use  it. 

*  —  both  the  degrees  prrvknt  my  cnrses.]  i.  e.  wme  before,  or  atilltipaU  my 
cones.  Pope  uses  the  word  in  this  sense,  and  it  was  its  most  usual  meaning  of 
old. 

*  — since  I  perceived  the  first  white  hair  qp  my  ohin.]  ^Of"  was  fre- 
quently used  for  on  in  the  time  of  Shakespeare.  The  quarto,  1600,  has  ''of," 
and  the  folio,  1623,  on.  See  Vol.  iu.  pp.  166.  196.  267.  384.  In  «<  Twelfth 
Nighty"  Vol.  iii.  p.  352,  we  have  "  on  "  used  for  of  in  the  line, 

**  And  \y  poor  monster,  fond  as  much  on  him." 
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SCENE  in. 

York.     A  Room  in  the  Archbishop's  Palace. 

Enter  the  Archbishop  of  York,  the  Lords  Hastings, 
Mowbray,  Earl  Marshal,  and  Bardolph. 

Arch.  Thus  have  you  heard  our  cause,  and  known 
our  means ; 
And,  my  most  noble  friends,  I  pray  you  all, 
Speak  plainly  your  opinions  of  our  hopes. — 
And  first,  lord  marshal,  what  say  you  to  it  ? 

MowL  I  well  allow  the  occasion  of  our  arms ; 
But  gladly  would  be  better  satisfied, 
How,  in  our  means,  we  should  advance  ourselves 
To  look  with  forehead  bold  and  big  enougli 
Upon  the  power  and  puissance  of  the  king. 

Hast  Our  present  musters  grow  upon  the  file 
To  five  and  twenty  thousand  men  of  choice ; 
And  our  supplies  live  largely  in  the  hope 
Of  great  Northumberland,  whose  bosom  bums 
With  an  incensed  fire  of  injuries. 

Bard.  The  question  then,  lord  Hastings,  standeth 
thus: — 
Whether  our  pres^it  five  and  twenty  thousand 
May  hold  up  head  without  Northumberland. 

Hast.  With  him,  we  may. 

Bard.  Ay,  marry,  there's  the  point : 

But  if  without  him  we  be  thought  too  feeble, 
My  judgment  is,  we  should  not  step  too  far. 
Till  we  had  his  assistance  by  the  hand ; 
For  in  a  theme  so  bloody-fkc'd  as  this. 
Conjecture,  expectation,  and  surmise 
Of  aids  incertain  should  not  be  admitted'. 

*  Of  aids  incertain  should  not  be  admitted.]    ThtB  and  the  three  preceding 
lines  are  only  in  the  folio. 
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Arch.  Tis  very  true,  lord  Bardolph ;  for,  indeed, 
It  was  young  Hotspur  s  case  at  Shrewsbury. 

Bard.   It  was,  my  lord;    who   lin'd    himself  with 
hope. 
Eating  the  air  on  promise  of  supply  ^ 
Flattering  himself  with  project  of  a  power 
Much  smaller  than  the  smallest  of  his  thoughts ; 
And  so,  with  great  imagination. 
Proper  to  madmen,  led  his  powers  to  death. 
And  winking  leap'd  into  destruction. 

Hast.  But,  by  your  leave,  it  never  yet  did  hurt, 
To  lay  down  likelihoods,  and  forms  of  hope. 

Bard.  Yes,  if  this  present  quality  of  war'. 
Indeed  the  instant  action,  a  cause  on  foot. 
Lives  so  in  hope,  as  in  an  early  spring 
We  see  th'  appearing  buds ;  which,  to  prove  fruit, 
Hope  gives  not  so  much  warrant,  as  despair 
That  frosts  will  bite  them.     When  we  mean  to  build. 
We  first  survey  the  plot,  then  draw  the  model. 
And,  when  we  see  the  figure  of  the  house. 
Then  must  we  rate  the  cost  of  the  erection ; 
Which  if  we  find  outweighs  ability. 
What  do  we  then,  but  draw  anew  the  model 
In  fewer  ofiices,  or,  at  least,  desist 
To  build  at  all  ?     Much  more,  in  this  great  work, 
(Which  is,  almost,  to  pluck  a  kingdom  down. 
And  set  another  up)  should  we  survey 
The  plot  of  situation,  and  the  model ; 
Consent  upon  a  sure  foundation ; 
Question  surveyors,  know  our  own  estate. 
How  able  such  a  work  to  undergo. 
To  weigh  against  his  opposite ;  or  else, 
We  fortify  in  paper,  and  in  figures, 

<  Eating  the  air  on  promiBe  of  supply,]  The  quarto,  1600,  reads  and  for 
"  on,*'  which  last,  from  the  folio,  seems  preferable.  In  the  next  line,  the  quarto 
has  M,  and  the  foUo  «  with." 

'  Yes,  if  this  present  quality  of  war,]  This  and  the  nineteen  lines  following 
tare  only  to  be  found  in  the  folio. 
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Using  the  names  of  men,  insteftd  of  men : 
Like  one  that  draws  the  model  of  a  honse 
Beyond  his  power  to  bnild  it ;  who,  half  through. 
Gives  o^er,  and  leaves  his  part-created  cost 
A  naked  subject  to  the  weeping  clouds. 
And  waste  for  churlish  winter's  tyranny. 

Host  Grant,  that  our  hopes,  yet  likely  of  fair  birth. 
Should  be  still-bom,  and  that  we  now  possessed 
The  utmost  man  of  expectation, 
I  think  we  are  a  body  strong  enough*, 
Even  as  we  are,  to  equal  with  the  king. 

Bard.  What !  is  the  king  but  five-and-tw^ity  thou- 
sand? 

Hast.   To  us,  no  more;    nay,  not  so  much,  lord 
Bardolph. 
For  his  divisions,  as  the  times  do  brawl. 
Are  in  three  heads*:  one  power  against  the  French, 
And  one  against  Glendower ;  perforce,  a  third 
Must  take  up  us.     So  is  the  unfirm  king 
In  three  divided,  and  his  coffers  sound 
With  hollow  poverty  and  emptiness. 

Arch.   That  he  should   draw  his  several  strengths 
together, 
And  come  against  us  in  full  puissance, 
Need  not  be  dreaded. 

Hast.  *        If  he  should  do  so. 

He  leaves  his  back  unarmed,  the  French  and  Welsh 
Baying  him  at  the  heels :  never  fear  that'. 

Bard.  Who,  is  it  like,  should  lead  his  forces  hither? 

Hast.  The  duke  of  Lancaster,  and  Westmoreland : 

'  I  tbink  we  are  ▲  body  strong  enoQgb,]    Tbe  tpiaito  bat  90  for  *%P  ao 
error  of  tbe  press.    Possibly  the  line  originally  nm  thus  : — 

**  I  think  we  Ve  «»  a  body  strong  enough.*' 
•  Arb  m  three  heads  :]  The  quarto,  1000,  <*^ii<i  in  three  heads." 
1  —  never  fear  that]  This  speech  is  given  in  the  folio  as  we  have  priated  it 
As  Capel  observed,  there  is  an  omission  of  a  preposition  in  the  qnarto,  Co  hsTing 
probably  dropped  out :  with  that  deficiency  supplied,  it  runs  intelligibly  thus  is 
prose,  although  meant  for  verw  : — **  If  he  should  do  so,  [to]  Frendi  and  Wehh 
he  leaves  his  back  unarmed,  they  baying  him  at  the  heels :  nerar  fear  that" 
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Against  the  Welsh,  himself  and  Harry  Monmouth  ; 
But  who  is  substituted  'gainst  the  French, 
I  have  no  certain  notice. 

Arch.  Let  us  on*, 

And  publish  the  occasion  of  our  arms. 
The  commonwealth  is  sick  of  their  own  choice ; 
Their  over-greedy  love  hath  surfeited : 
An  habitation  giddy  and  unsure 
Hath  he,  that  buildeth  on  the  vulgar  heart. 
O  thou  fond  many !  with  what  loud  applause 
Didst  thou  beat  heaven  with  blessing  Bolingbroke, 
Before  he  was  what  thou  would'st  have  him  be ; 
And  being  now  trimm'd  in  thine  own  desires, 
Thou,  beastly  feeder,  art  so  full  of  him. 
That  thou  ptovok'st  thyself  to  cast  him  up. 
So,  so,  thou  common  dog,  didst  thou  disgorge 
Thy  glutton  bosom  of  the  royal  Richard, 
And  now  thou  would'st  eat  thy  dead  vomit  up. 
And  howl'st  to  find  it.     What  trust  is  in  these  times  ? 
They  that,  when  Richard  liv*d,  would  have  him  die. 
Are  now  become  enamour'd  on  his  grave : 
Thou,  that  threw'st  dust  upon  his  goodly  head. 
When  through  proud  London  he  came  sighing  on 
After  th'  admired  heels  of  Bolingbroke, 
Cry'st  now,  **  O  earth,  yield  us  that  king  again. 
And  take  thou  this  !**     O,  thoughts  of  men  accurst ! 
Past,  and  to  come,  seem  best ;  things  present,  worst'. 

Mowh.  Shall  we  go  draw  our  numbers,  and  set  on  ? 

Hast.  We  are  time's  subjects,  and  time  bids  be  gone. 

[Ea;eunt. 

*  Lei  Vfi  on  ;]    This  speech  U  only  in  the  folio  editiona. 

'  Past,  and  to  come,  leem  best ;  things  present,  worst.]  It  may  be  worth 
noting,  that  this  line  is  unosnally  printed  in  Italic  type,  and  wiUi  inverted 
commas  at  the  commencement  of  it,  as  if  to  point  it  out  as  a  quotable  axiom,  or 
poenbly  as  if  it  were  itself  a  quotation. 
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ACT  IL     SCENE  I. 
London.     A  street. 

Enter  Hostess;    Fang,  and  his  Bay,  with  her;  and 

Snare  following. 

Host  Master  Fang,  have  you  entered  the  action  ? 

Fang.  It  is  entered. 

Host.  Where's  your  yeoman*?  Is't  a  lusty  yeoman  ? 
will  he  stand  to't  ? 

Fang.  Sirrah,  where's  Snare  ? 

Host.  O  lord !  ay :  good  master  Snare. 

Snare.  Here,  here. 

Fang.  Snare,  we  must  arrest  sir  John  Falstaff. 

Host.  Yea,  good  master  Snare ;  I  have  entered  him 
and  all. 

Snare.  It  may  chance  cost  some  of  us  our  lives,  for 
he  will  stab^. 

Host.  Alas  the  day  !  take  heed  of  him :  he  stabbed 
me  in  mine  own  house,  and  that  most  beastly.  In 
good  faith,  he  cares  not  what  mischief  he  doth,  if  his 
weapon  be  out :  he  will  foin  like  any  devil ;  he  will 
spare  neither  man,  woman,  nor  child. 

Fang.  If  I  can  close  with  him,  I  care  not  for  his 
thrust. 

Host.  No,  nor  I  neither :  Fll  be  at  your  elbow. 

Fang.  An  I  but  fist  him  once;  an  he  come  but 
within  my  vice*; — 

Host.  I  am  undone  by  his  going ;  I  warrant  you,  he*s 
an  infinitive  thing  upon  my  score. — Good  master  Fang, 

*  Where's  your  teoman  f ]    The  follower  of  a  serjeatit  or  bailiff  wm  cdkd 
hifl  **  yeoman." 

*  —  FOB  he  wiU  8Ub.]    The  foUo  omits  **  for.'* 

*  —  AH  he  oome  but  within  my  tick  ;]    The  quarto  has  tiem  for  ''▼ioe"  of 
the  folio,  which  is  probably  the  true  reading. 
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hold  him  sure : — good  master  Snare,  let  him  not  'scape. 
He  comes  continuantlj  to  Pie-comer,  (saving  your  man- 
hoods) to  buy  a  saddle ;  and  he's  indited  to  dinner  to 
the  lubbar's  head  in  Lumbert-street,  to  master  Smooth's 
the  silkman:  I  pray  ye,  since  my  exion  is  entered', 
and  my  case  so  openly  known  to  the  world,  let  him  be 
brought  in  to  his  answer.  A  hundred  mark  is  a  long 
one  for  a  poor  lone  woman  to  bear ;  and  I  have  borne, 
and  borne,  and  borne ;  and  have  been  fiibbed  off,  and 
fubbed  off,  and  fubbed  off,  from  this  day  to  that  day, 
that  it  is  a  shame  to  be  thought  on.  There  is  no 
honesty  in  such  dealing,  unless  a  woman  should  be 
made  an  ass,  and  a  beast,  to  bear  every  knave's 
wrong. — 

Enter  Sir  John  Falstaff,  Page,  and  Bardolph. 

Yonder  he  comes;  and  that  arrant  malmsey-nose  knave, 
Bardolph,  with  him.  Do  your  offices,  do  your  offices, 
master  Fang  and  master  Snare :  do  me,  do  me,  do  me 
your  offices. 

Fed.  How  now!  whose  mare's  dead?  what's  the 
matter  ? 

Fang.  Sir  John,  I  arrest  you  at  the  suit  of  mistress 
Quickly. 

Fal.  Away,  varlets! — Draw,  Bardolph:  cut  me  off 
the  villain's  head ;  throw  the  quean  in  the  channel. 

Host  Throw  me  in  the  channel  ?  I'll  throw  thee  in 
the  channel".  Wilt  thou?  wilt  thou?  thou  bastardly 
rogue ! — Murder,  murder !  O,  thou  honeynsuckle  vil- 
Iidn  !  wilt  thou  kill  God's  officers,  and  the  king's  ?  O, 
thou  honeynseed  rogue  !  thou  art  a  honey-seed ;  a  man- 
queller,  and  a  woman-queller. 

Fal.  Keep  them  o%  Bardolph. 

Fang.  A  rescue !  a  rescue ! 

7  —  since  my  exion  Ib  entered,]  t. «.  aeCton,  which  she  befoxe  called  it, 
though  the  word  is  here  printed  **  exion  "  in  all  the  copies. 

•  111  thn>w  thee  iif  thb  chanicbl.]  The  folio  has,  <*  111  throw  thee  eA«r«/' 
AhoTe,  it  omits  ''knaTe*'  after  **  mahnsey-noee." 
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Hori.  Grood  people,  bring  a  rescne  or  two. — Thou 
wilt  not  ?  thou  wilt  not  ?  do,  do,  thoa  rogue !  do,  thou 
hemp-«eed! 

Fal.  Awaj,  jou  scullion*!  you  r&mpallian!  you  fu»- 
tilarian !     Ill  tickle  your  catastrophe  ^ 

Enter  the  Lord  Chief  Ju^ice^  attended. 

Ch.  Just.  What  is  the  matter  ?  keep  the  peace  here, 
ho! 

Host.  Good  my  lord,  be  good  to  me !  I  beseech  you, 
stand  to  me ! 

Ch.  Just.  How  now,  sir  John !   what,  are  you  brawl- 
ing here  ? 
Doth  this  become  your  place,  your  time,  and  business  ? 
You  should  have  been  well  on  your  way  to  York. — 
Stand  from  him,  fellow :  wherefore  hang'st  on  him  ? 

Host.  O !  my  most  worshipful  lord,  an't  please  your 
grace,  I  am  a  poor  widow  of  Eastcheap,  and  he  is 
arrested  at  my  suit. 

Ch.  Just.  For  what  sum  ? 

Host.  It  is  more  than  for  some,  my  lord ;  it  is  for  all, 
all  I  have.  He  hath  eaten  me  out  of  house  and  home : 
he  hath  put  all  my  substance  into  that  fat  belly  of  his ; 
but  I  will  have  some  of  it  out  again,  or  I  will  ride  thee 
o'  nights,  like  the  mare. 

Fal.  I  think,  I  am  as  like  to  ride  the  mare^  if  I  have 
any  vantage  of  ground  to  get  up. 

Ch.  Just.  How  comes  this,  sir  John  ?  Fie  !  what 
man  of  good  temper  would  endure  this  tempest  of 

*  Away,  you  scuUicm  !]  This  speecTi  is  given  to  the  iptLge  mttending  Fabtuff 
m  all  the  old  editions  prior  to  that  of  1684,  wh«r»  It  iB»  no  doubt  riglitljry  aaapiid 
to  Falstaff. 

I  1*11  TiCKLB  your  catastrophe.]  The  folio  has  tudt  for  **  tickle,*'  and  four 
lines  above  it  omits  "  or  two."  Both  these  variations  ave  to  the  evident  iBJary 
of  the  text. 

*  I  am  as  like  to  bids  thb  ma&s,]  The  gallowB  was  aaeientty  and  jocosely 
called  the  two-iepged,  and  sometimes  the  tkr9&4egyed  **  mareu"  It  ia  to  tlm  that 
Falstaff  alludes,  in  answer  to  the  hosteas,  who  threatena  to  rid«  him  like  a  niglit- 
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exclamation  ?  Are  you  not  ashamed  to  enforce  a  poor 
i¥idow  to  so  rough  a  course  to  come  by  her  own  ? 

Fal.  What  is  the  gross  sum  that  I  owe  thee  ? 

Host.  Marry,  if  thou  wert  an  honest  man,  thyself, 
and  the  money  too.  Thou  didst  swear  to  me  upon  a 
parcel-gilt  goblet',  sitting  in  my  Dolphin-^shamber,  at 
the  round  table,  by  a  sea-coal  fire,  upon  Wednesday  in 
Whitsun  week,  when  the  prince  broke  thy  head  for 
likening  his  father^  to  a  singing-man  of  Windsor ;  thou 
didst  swear  to  me  then,  as  I  was  washing  thy  wound, 
to  marry  me,  and  make  me  my  lady  thy  wife.  Canst 
thou  deny  it  ?  Did  not  goodwife  Keech,  the  butcher's 
wife,  come  in  then,  and  call  me  gossip  Quickly  ? 
coming  in  to  borrow  a  mess  of  vinegar ;  telling  us,  she 
.had  a  good  dish  of  prawns,  whereby  thou  didst  desire 
to  eat  some,  whereby  I  told  thee,  they  were  ill  for  a 
green  wound  ?  And  didst  thou  not,  when  she  was  gone 
down  stairs,  desire  me  to  be  no  more  so  familiarity' 
with  such  poor  people ;  saying,  that  ere  long  they  should 
call  me  madam  ?  And  didst  thou  not  kiss  me,  and  bid 
me  fetch  thee  thirty  shillings  ?  I  put  thee  now  to  thy 
book-oath :  deny  it,  if  thou  canst. 

Fai.  My  lord,  this  is  a  poor  mad  soul ;  and  she  says, 
up  and  down  the  town,  that  her  eldest  son  is  like  you. 
She  hath  been  in  good  case,  and  the  truth  is,  poverty 
hath  distracted  her.  But  for  these  foolish  oflScers,  I 
beseech  you,  I  may  have  redress  against  them. 

Ch.  Just.  Sir  John,  sir  John,  I  am  well  acquainted 
with  your  manner  of  wrenching  the  true  cause  the 
fidse  way.     It  is  not  a  confident  brow,  nor  the  throng 

'  —  pftroel-gilt  goblet,]  ^  Paroel-gilt,"  Bays  Maloae,  ^  means  what  is  now 
called  by  artists  jparttf-^ ;  that  is,  where  part  of  the  work  is  gil^  and  part  left 
plain  or  ongilded." 

*  —  for  likening  his  FATsm— ]  The  foKo,  1623,  has  only  ^  likening  km:  " 
«  his  iaijier/'  instead  of  Atfl^  is  the  reading  of  the  qoarto,  1600.  It  affords,  m 
the  original  edition,  a  fine  trait  of  the  character  of  prince  Henry,  who,  aa 
Johnson  remarks,  wioold  not  allow  his  lather  to  be  ridiculed. 

*  —  to  be  no  more  so  familiarity,  &c.]  The  folio  coxrects  the  intended 
blander,  and  prints,  **  to  be  no  more/omi^tor." 
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of  words  that  come  with  such  more  than  impudent 
sauciness  from  you,  can  thrust  me  from  a  leyel  consi- 
deration ;  you  have,  as  it  appears  to  me,  practised  upon 
the  easy-yielding  spirit  of  this  woman,  and  made  her 
serve  your  uses  both  in  purse  and  person*. 

Host.  Yes,  in  troth,  my  lord. 

Ch.  Just.  Pr'ythee,  peace. — ^Pay  her  the  debt  you 
owe  her,  and  unpay  the  yillainy  you  have  done  with 
her :  the  one  you  may  do  with  sterling  money,  and  the 
other  with  current  repentance. 

Fat.  My  lord,  I  will  not  undergo  this  sneap^  without 
reply.  You  call  honourable  boldness,  impudent  sauci- 
ness :  if  a  man  will  make  court  sy,  and  say  nothing,  he 
is  virtuous.  No,  my  lord,  my  humble  duty  remem- 
ber'd',  I  will  not  be  your  suitor:  I  say  to  you,  I  do 
desire  deliverance  fix)m  these  officers,  being  upon  hasty 
employment  in  the  king's  af&irs. 

C%,  Just.  You  speak  as  having  power  to  do  wrong : 
but  answer  in  the  effect  of  your  reputation,  and  satisfy 
the  poor  woman. 

Fal.  Come  hither,  hostess.  {^Taking  her  aside. 

Enter  Gower. 

Ch.  Just.  Now,  master  Grower !  what  news  ? 

Gow.  The  king,  my  lord,  and  Henry  prince  of  Wales 
Are  near  at  hand :  the  rest  the  paper  tells. 

Fal.  As  I  am  a  gentleman. 

Host.  Faith,  you  said  so  before. 

Fal.  As  I  am  a  gentleman.  Come,  no  more  words 
of  it. 

•  —  and  made  her  tserre  your  naes  both  in  purse  and  person.]  These  words 
are  from  the  quarto,  1600.  They  seem  neoessary  to  the  pertinenoe  of  the  next 
speech  of  the  Chief  Justice. 

'  —  I  will  not  undergo  this  sneap — ]  In  <*  Love^  Labour's  Lost,**  YoLiiL 
p.  286,  and  in  <<  The  Winter's  Tale,"  Vol.  liL  p.  331,  we  have  had  <*  sneaping," 
for  inipping  or  nipping.  Here  the  substantive  would  rather  signify  what  we 
now  call  a  mnb,  which  may  be  only  a  corruption  of  ^  sneap." 

■  No,  my  loi^,  m t  humble  duty  remembered,]  The  folio  substitutes  jRwr  for 
'^  my  "  of  the  quarto.  Two  lines  earlier,  the  folio  rejects  **  make/'  and  has  olher 
trifling  variations. 
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Host  By  this  heavenly  ground  I  tread  on,  I  must  be 
fain  to  pawn  both  my  plate,  and  the  tapestry  of  my 
dining-chambers. 

Fed.  Glasses,  glasses,  is  the  only  drinking:  and  for 
thy  walls, — a  pretty  slight  drollery,  or  the  story  of  the 
prodigal,  or  the  German  hunting  in  water-work  ^  is 
worth  a  thousand  of  these  bed  hangings,  and  these  fly 
bitten  tapestries.  Let  it  be  ten  pound,  if  thou  canst. 
Come,  an  it  were  not  for  thy  humours,  there  is  not  a 
better  wench  in  England.  Go,  wash  thy  face,  and 
draw  thy  action.  Come,  thou  must  not  be  in  this 
humour  with  me;  dost  not  know  me*?  Come,  come,  I 
know  thou  wast  set  on  to  this. 

Host  Pray  thee,  sir  John,  let  it  be  but  twenty 
nobles ;  i'  faith,  I  am  loath  to  pawn  my  plated  in  good 
earnest,  la. 

Fal.  Let  it  alone ;  I'll  make  other  shift :  you'll  be  a 
fool  still. 

Host.  Well,  you  shall  have  it,  though  I  pawn  my 
gown.  I  hope,  you'll  come  to  supper.  You'll  pay  me 
all  together  ? 

Fd.  Will  I  live  ? — Go,  with  her,  with  her ;  hook  on, 
hook  on. 

Host  Will  you  have  Doll  Tear-sheet  meet  you  at 
supper  ? 

Fal.  No  more  words :  let's  have  her. 

[^Ejteunt  Hostess,  Babdolph,  Officers,  and  Page. 

Ch.  Just.  I  have  heard  better  news'. 

Fal.  What's  the  news,  my  good  lord  ? 

Ch.  Just.  Where  lay  the  king  last  night  ? 

t  —  German  hunting  in  watsb-wobk,]    t.  e,  in  water  colonrs. 

1  —  dost  not  know  me  1]  These  words  are  only  in  the  quarto,  1600  :  it  is 
difficult  to  conjecture  any  reason  for  their  omission  in  the  folio. 

s  —  i'  FAITH  I  am  loath  to  pawn  my  plate,]  The  folio  reads  merely,  "  I 
loath  to  pawn  my  pUte." 

*  I  have  heard  better  news.]  So  the  quarto  :  the  folio,  **  HUer  news."  *  In 
the  next  speech  of  the  Chief  Justice,  the  quarto  hy  mistake  has  ^  to-night'*  for 
''last  night,"  and  the  meseenger^s  answer,  instead  of  being  ''at  Basingstoke," 
by  a  singular  misprint,  is  **  at  BUlin^tgate.** 

VOL.  IV.  B   b 
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6W.  At  Basingstoke,  my  lord. 

Fid.  I  hope,  my  lord,  all's  well :  what  is  the  ne^i^ 
my  lord  ? 

Ch.  JfuL  Come  all  his  forces  back  ? 

Cfow.  No ;  fifteen  hundred  foot,  five  hundred  horse. 
Are  march'd  up  to  my  lord  of  Lancaster, 
Against  Northumberland,  and  the  archbishop. 

Fd.  Comes  the  king  back  from  Wales,  my  noble 
lord? 

Ch.  Just   You  shall  haye  letters  of  me  presently : 
come,  go  along  with  me,  good  master  Grower. 

Fd.  My  lord ! 

Ch.  Just.  What's  the  matter  ? 

Fd.  Master  Gower,  shall  I  entreat  you  with  me  to 
dinner? 

Crow.  I  must  wait  upon  my  good  lord  here :  I  thank 
you,  good  sir  John. 

Ch.  Just.  Sir  John,  you  loiter  here  too  long,  being 
you  are  to  take  soldiers  up  in  counties  as  you  go^. 

Fd.  Will  you  sup  with  me,  master  Grower  ? 

Ch.  Just.  What  foolish  master  taught  you  these 
manners^  sir  John  ? 

Fd.  Master  Grower,  if  they  become  me  not,  he  was 
a  fool  that  taught  them  me. — ^This  is  the  right  fencing 
grace,  my  lord ;  tap  for  tap,  and  so  part  fair. 

Ch.  Just.  Now,  the  Lord  lighten  thee !  thou  art  a 
great  fool.  \^Ea;emL 

SCENE  n. 

The  Same.     Another  Street. 

Enter  Prince  Henry  and  Poms. 

P.  Hen.  Trust  me,  I  am  exceeding  weary. 
.Poins.  Is  it  come  to  that  ?    I  had  thought,  weariness 
durst  not  have  attached  one  of  so  high  blood. 

*  —  in  oouimss  as  y<m  go.]    The  fbUo  mmIb  amtOnm. 
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P.  Hen.  'Faith,  it  does  me,  thongh  it  discolours  the 
complexioii  of  my  greatness  to  acknowledge  it.  Doth 
it  not  show  vilely  in  me  to  desire  small  beer  ? 

Pains.  Why,  a  prince  should  not  be  so  loosely  stu- 
died, as  to  remember  so  weak  a  composition. 

jP.  Hen.  Belike  then,  my  appetite  was  not  princely 
got  ;  for,  by  my  troth,  I  do  now  remember  the  poor 
creature,  small  beer.     But,  indeed,  these  humble  con- 
siderations make  me  out  of  love  with  my  greatness. 
Wliat  a  disgrace  is  it  to  me,  to  remember  thy  name  ? 
or  to  know  thy  face  to-morrow  ?  or  to  take  note  how 
many  pair  of  silk  stockings  thou  hast ;  viz.  these',  and 
those  that  were  thy  peach  colour'd  ones?  or  to  bear 
the  inventory  of  thy  shirts ;  as,  one  for  superfluity,  and 
one  other  for  use? — but  that  the  tennis-court-keeper 
knows  better  than  I,  for  it  is  a  low  ebb  of  linen  with 
thee,  wh^i  thou  keepest  not  racket  there ;  as  thou  hast 
not  done  a  great  while,  because  the  rest  of  thy  low- 
countries  have  made  a  shift  to  eat  up  thy  holland :  and 
Grod  knows,  whether  those  that  bawl  out  the  ruins  of 
thy  linen,  shall  inherit  his  kingdom ;  but  the  midwives 
say,  the  children  are  not  in  the  fault,  whereupon  the 
world  increases,  and  kindreds  are  mightily  strength- 
ened •• 

Pains.  How  ill  it  follows,  after  you  have  laboured  so 
hard,  you  should  talk  so  idly'!  Tell  me,  how  many 
good  young  princes  would  do  so,  their  fathers  being  so 
sick  as  yours  at  this  time  is*? 

P.  Hen.  Shall  I  tell  thee  one  thing,  Poins  ? 

'  —  Tiz.  these,]  The  quarto  reads  ^  ictt4  these.**  The  folio  pats  the  ennme- 
ntion  in  pueothesis. 

*  — and  kindreds  are  mightily  strengthened.]  This  and  four  preceding 
Imes  are  not  in  the  folio  ;  and  Malone  supposed  that  they  had  heen  struck  out 
by  the  Master  of  the  Revels.  They  are  certainly  of  little  c<Hnpanitive  value, 
and  the  meaning  of  them  is  not  very  intelligible ;  but  as  they  came  from  Shake- 
speare's pen,  they  ought  to  be  preserved. 

'  —  you  should  talk  so  idlt  !]  In  Malone's  Shakespeare  by  Boswell,  Ai^y 
is  misprinted  for  <«  idly." 

t  —  being  so  mck  as  yours  at  this  time  is  t]  The  folio  has  merely  ^  lyifi^ 
so  side  as  yours  isw" 

Bb  2 
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Poins.  Yes,  faith,  and  let  it  be  an  excellent  good  thing. 

P.  Hen.  It  shall  serve  among  wits  of  no  higher 
breeding  than  thine. 

Pains.  Go  to ;  I  stand  the  push  of  your  one  thing 
that  jou  will  tell. 

P.  Hen.  Marry,  I  tell  thee, — ^it  is  not  meet  that  I 
should  be  sad,  now  my  father  is  sick :  albeit  I  could 
tell  to  thee,  (as  to  one  it  pleases  me,  for  fault  of  a  bet- 
ter, to  call  my  friend)  I  could  be  sad,  and  sad  indeed 
too. 

Poins.  Veiy  hardly  upon  such  a  subject. 

P.  Hen.  By  this  hand,  thou  think'st  me  as  &r  in  the 
devirs  book,  as  thou  and  Falstafl^  for  obduracy  and  per- 
sistency: let  the  end  try  the  man.  But  I  tell  thee, 
my  heart  bleeds  inwardly,  that  my  fiither  is  so  sick; 
and  keeping  such  vile  company  as  thou  art,  hath  in 
reason  taken  from  me  all  ostentation  of  sorrow. 

Poins.  The  reason  ? 

P.  Hen.  What  would'st  thou  think  of  me,  if  I  should 
weep? 

Poins.  I  would  think  thee  a  most  princely  hypocrite. 

P.  Hen.  It  would  be  every  man's  thought ;  and  thou 
art  a  blessed  fellow,  to  think  as  every  man  thinks: 
never  a  man's  thought  in  the  world  keeps  the  road-way 
better  than  thine :  every  man  would  think  me  an  hypo- 
crite indeed.  And  what  accites  your  most  worshipful 
thought  to  think  so  ? 

Pains.  Why,  because  you  have  been  so  lewd,  and  so 
much  engraifed  to  Falstaff. 

P.  Hen.  And  to  thee. 

Pains.  By  this  light,  I  am  well  spoken  on  * ;  I  can 
hear  it  with  mine  own  ears :  the  worst  that  they  can  say 
of  me  is,  that  I  am  a  second  brother,  and  that  I  am  a 
proper  fellow  of  my  hands,  and  those  two  things,  I 

*  Bt  this  lioht,  T  am  well  spoken  on  ;]  The  fofio  omits  **  Bj  this  fij^t,"  at 
the  beginmng  of  this  qieech,  and  ^  By  the  mass,"  near  the  end  of  it  In 
prevbos  speeches  of  the  prince,  the  folio  rejects  "Ifany"  and  *'  By  this  haod." 
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confess,  I  cannot  help.     By  the  mass,  here  comes  Bar- 
dolph. 

P.  Hen.  And  the  boy  that  I  gave  Falstaff:  he  had 
him  from  me  christian ;  and  look,  if  the  fat  villain  have 
not  transformed  him  ape. 

Erder  Bardolph  and  Page. 

Bard.  God  save  your  grace. 

P.  Hen.  And  yours,  most  noble  Bardolph. 

Bard.  Come,  you  virtuous  ass*,  ^To  the  PageJ]  you 
bashful  fool,  must  you  be  blushing?  wherefore  blush 
you  now?  What  a  maidenly  man  at  arms  are  you 
become?  Is  it  such  a  matter  to  get  a  pottlepot's 
maidenhead  ? 

Pcye.  He  called  me  even  now,  my  lord,  through  a 
red  lattice',  and  I  could  discern  no  part  of  his  face 
from  the  window :  at  last,  I  spied  his  eyes ;  and,  me- 
thought,  he  had  made  two  holes  in  the  ale-wife's  new 
petticoat,  and  peeped  through. 

P.  Hen.  Hath  not  the  boy  profited  ? 

Bard.  Away,  you  whoreson  upright  rabbit,  away ! 

Page.  Away,  you  rascally  Althea's  dream,  away ! 

P.  Hen.  Instruct  us,  boy :  what  dream,  boy  ? 

Page.  Marry,  my  lord,  Althea  dreamed'  she  was 
delivered  of  a  fire-brand,  and  therefore  I  call  him  her 
dream. 

P.  Hen.  A  crown's  worth  of  good  interpretation. — 
There  it  is,  boy.  [Gives  him  monmf. 

>  Come,  yoa  tibtuous  abb,]  The  folio  baa  it,  ^pemicuma  aas  ;"  and  all  the 
old  editioDB  assign  the  speech  to  Poins  instead  of  Bardolph,  to  whom  it  evidently 
belongs.    Theobald  made  the  change. 

*  —  throngfa  a  red  latticb,]  Nothing  is  more  conmion  in  onr  old  wxitezB 
than  the  mention  of  **  red  lattice/*  or  as  it  is  sometimes  nuspiinted  ''red  Uuice,** 
at  the  doors  and  windows  of  ale-houses.  It  was  through  one  of  these  lattices 
that  Bardolph  was  looking,  when  the  page  thought  he  was  peeping  through  two 
holes  in  the  new  red  petticoat  of  the  ale-wife. 

t  —  Althea  dreamed,  &c.]  **  Shakespeare,"  says  Johnson, "  is  here  mistaken 
in  bis  mythology,  and  has  confounded  Althea's  fire-brand  with  Hecuba's.  The 
fire-brand  of  Althea  was  real :  but  Hecuba,  when  she  was  big  with  Paris, 
dreamed  that  she  was  delivered  of  a  fire-brand  that  consumed  the  kingdom." 
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Pains.  O,  that  this  good  blofisom  could  be  kept 
from  cankers! — Well,  there  is  sixpence  to  preserre 
thee. 

Bard.  An  you  do  not  make  him  be  hanged  among 
you,  the  gallows  shall  have  wrong. 

P.  Hen.  And  how  doth  thy  master,  Bardolph  ? 

Bard.  Well,  my  lord.  He  heard  of  your  grace's 
coming  to  town :  there's  a  letter  for  you. 

Poins.  Delivered  with  good  respect. — And  how  doth 
the  martlemas,  your  master  ? 

Bard.  In  bodily  health,  sir. 

Poins.  Marry,  the  immortal  part  needs  a  physician ; 
but  that  moves  not  him :  though  that  be  sick,  it  dies 
not. 

P.  Hen.  I  do  allow  this  wen  to  be  as  fiemiiliar  with 
me  as  my  dog ;  and  he  holds  his  place,  for  look  you 
how  he  writes*. 

Pains.  {^Reads.']  "  John  Falstafl^  knight,"— eveiy  man 
must  know  that,  as  oft  as  he  has  occasion  to  name  him- 
self; even  like  those  that  are  kin  to  the  king,  for  they 
never  prick  their  finger,  but  they  say,  ^' There  is  some 
of  the  King's  blood  spilt:''  ''How  comes  that?"  sap 
he,  that  takes  upon  him  not  to  conceive :  the  answ»  is 
as  ready  as  a  borrower's  cap;  ''I  am  the  king's  poor 
cousin,  sir." 

P.  Hen.  Nay,  they  will  be  kin  to  us,  or  they  will 
fetch  it  from  Japhet.     But  to  tiie  letter : — 

Pains.  ''  Sir  John  Falstaif,  knight,  to  the  son  of  the 
king,  nearest  his  &ther,  Harry  Prince  of  Wales,  greet- 
ing."— ^Why,  this  is  a  certificate. 

P.  Hen.  Peace ! 

Pains.  *^  I  will  imitate  the  honourable  Romans  in 
brevity:" — he  sure  means  brevity  in  breath,  short- 
winded. — ^**I  commend  me  to  thee,  I  commend  thee, 
and  I  leave  thee.  Be  not  too  £stmiliar  with  Poins ;  for 
he  misuses  thy  fisivours  so  much,  that  he  swears,  thou 

«  —  for  took  ><m  HOW  Inwrites.]    So  the  qnairlo  :  tlie  fbiio  omita  "  bow." 
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art  to  marry  his  sister  Nell.    Repent  at  idle  times  as 
thoa  may'sty  and  so  farewell. 

*'  Thine,  by  yea  and  no,  (which  is  as  much 
as  to  say,  as  thou  use^t  him,)  Jaclc  FaU 
stafl^  with  my  familiars ;  Jphn,  with 
my  brothers  and  sifters ;  and  sir  John 
with  all  Europe." 
My  lord,  I  will  steep  this  letter  in  sack,  and  make  him 
eat  it. 

P.  Hen.  That's  to  make  him  eat  twenty  of  his  words. 
But  do  you  use  me  thus»  Ned?  must  I  marry  yomr 
sister? 

Fains.  God  send  the  wench  i^o  worse  fortune !  but  I 
never  said  so. 

P.  Hen.  Well,  thus  we  play  the  fools  with  the  time^ 
and  the  spirits  of  the  wise  sit  in  the  clouds,  and  mock 
us. — Is  your  master  here  in  London  ? 
Bard.  Yes,  my  lord. 

P.  Hen.  Where  sups  he?  doth  the  old  boar  feed  in 
the  old  frank'? 

Bard.  At  the  old  place,  my  lord,  in  Eastcheap. 
P.  Hen.  What  c<Mnpany  ? 
Page.  Ephesians,  my  lord ;  of  the  old  church. 
P.  Hen.  Sup  any  women  with  him  ? 
Page.  None,  my  lord,  but  old  mistress  Quickly,  and 
mistress  Doll  Tear-sheet. 

P.  Hen.  What  pagan  may  that  be? 
Page.  A  proper  gentlewoman,  sir,  and  a  kinswoman 
of  my  master^s. 

P.  Hen.  Even  such  kin  as  the  parish  heifers  are  to 
the  town  bull. — Shall  we  steal  upon  them,  Ned,  at 
supper  ? 

Poins.  I  am  your  shadow,  my  lord ;  I'll  follow  you. 
P.  Hen.  Sirrah,  you  boy, — and  Bardolph ; — ^no  word 
to  your  master  that  I  wa  yet  come  to  town :  there's  for 
your  silence. 

*  —  ixank  1]    <<  Fxmnk/'  Pope  infoniw  ub,  u  jTy. 
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Bard.  I  have  no  tongae,  sir. 

Page.  And  for  mine,  sir,  I  will  govem  it. 

P.  Hen.  Fare  ye  well ;  go.  \^Exeunl  Bardolph  ami 
Page."] — ^This  Doll  Tear-sheet  should  be  some  road. 

Pains.  I  warrant  jou,  as  common  as  the  way  between 
Saint  Alban's  and  London. 

P.  Hen.  How  might  we  see  Falstaff  bestow  him- 
self to-night  in  his  true  colours,  and  not  ourselves  be 
seen? 

Poins.  Put  on  two  leathern  jerkins,  and  aprons,  and 
wait  upon  him  at  his  table  as  drawers. 

P.  Hen.  From  a  god  to  a  bull  ?  a  heavy  descension'! 
it  was  Jove's  case.  From  a  prince  to  a  prentice?  a 
low  transformation !  that  shall  be  mine ;  for  in  eveiy 
thing  the  purpose  must  weigh  with  the  folly.  Follow 
me,  Ned.  \^Ej^eunL 

SCENE  III. 

Warkworth.     Before  the  Castle. 

Enter  Northumberland,  Lady  Northumberland, 

and  Lady  Perct. 

North.  I  pray  thee,  loving  wife  and  gentle  daughter, 
Give  even  way  unto  my  rough  aflbirs : 
Put  not  you  on  the  visage  of  the  times, 
And  be  like  them  to  Percy  troublesome. 

Lady  N.  I  have  given  over,  I  will  speak  no  more. 
Do  what  you  will ;  your  wisdom  be  your  guide. 

North.  Alas,  sweet  wife,  my  honour  is  at  pawn^ 
And,  but  my  going,  nothing  can  redeem  it. 

Lady  P.  O,  yet,  for  God's  sake,  go  not  to  these 
wars! 
The  time  was,  father,  that  you  broke  your  word, 

*  —  a  heavy  dbscbnsion  I  j    So  the  quarto :  the  folio  needkaaly  sabatitntefl 
dMi^nrntm,    The  earliest  was,  probably,  Shakespeare's  word. 
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'WTien  you  were  more  endear'd  to  it  than  now ; 

When  your  own  Percy,  when  my  heart-dear  Harry', 

Thre\¥^  many  a  northward  look,  to  see  his  fiither 

Hring  up  his  powers ;  but  he  did  long  in  vain. 

Who  then  persuaded  you  to  stay  at  home  ? 

There  were  two  honours  lost,  yours,  and  your  son's : 

For  yours, — ^may  heavenly  glory  brighten  it ! 

For  his, — it  stuck  upon  him,  as  the  sun 

In  the  grey  vault  of  heaven :  and,  by  his  light, 

rWd  all  the  chivalry  of  England  move 

To  do  brave  acts,  he  was,  indeed,  the  glass 

Wherein  the  noble  youth  did  dress  themselves. 

He  had  no  legs,  that  practised  not  his  gait'; 

And  speaking  thick  ^  which  nature  made  his  blemish, 

ISecame  the  accents  of  the  valiant ; 

For  those  that  could  speak  low,  and  tardily, 

Would  turn  their  own  perfection  to  abuse. 

To  seem  Kke  him :  so  that,  in  speech,  in  gait. 

In  diet,  in  affections  of  delight, 

In  military  rules,  humours  of  blood, 

He  was  the  mark  and  glajss,  copy  and  book. 

That  fashion'd  others.     And  him, — O  wondrous  him  ! 

O  miracle  of  men ! — ^him  did  you  leave, 

(Second  to  none,  unseconded  by  you) 

To  look  upon  the  hideous  god  of  war 

In  disadvantage ;  to  abide  a  field. 

Where  nothing  but  the  soimd  of  Hotspur's  name 

Did  seem  defensible : — ^so  you  left  him. 

Never,  O  !  never,  do  his  ghost  the  wrong. 

To  hold  your  honour  more  precise  and  nice 

r  —  when  my  heabt-dbab  Hany,]  This  compound  epithet  is  from  the  folio, 
and  18  certainly  finer  than  **  my  heart's  dear  Harry  "  of  the  quarto. 

*  He  had  no  legs,  that  practised  not  his  gait ;]  This  and  the  twenty-one 
lines  following  are  only  in  the  folio  editions. 

'  And  speaking  thick,]  Steevens  truly  observes,  that "  speaking  thick"  here 
means  speaking  rapidly,  (as  contradistinguished  from  **  tardily,")  a  circumstance 
strongly  characteristic  of  Hotspur.  In  a  song  by  Weelkes,  quoted  by  Mr.  Rim- 
banit  in  his  reprint  of  Dekker^s  ^Knights'  Conjuring"  for  the  Percy  Society, 
a  mnsidan  is  told  to  play  more  rapidly  in  the  wonis,  *<  Pipe  it  up  thicker  J* 
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With  otherSi  than  with  him :  let  them  alone. 
The  marshal,  and  the  archbishop,  are  strong : 
Had  my  sweet  Harry  had  but  half  their  numbers, 
To-day  might  I,  hanging  on  Hotspur's  neck. 
Have  talk'd  of  Monmouth's  grave. 

North.  Beshrew  your  heart. 

Fair  daughter !  you  do  draw  my  spirits  fixun  me, 
With  new  lamenting  ancient  oversights. 
But  I  must  go,  and  meet  with  danger  there. 
Or  it  will  seek  me  in  another  place. 
And  find  me  worse  provided. 

Lady  N.  O !  fly  to  Scotland. 

Till  that  the  nobles,  and  the  armed  commons, 
Have  of  their  puissance  made  a  little  taste. 

Ladt/  P.  If  they  get  ground  and  vantage  of  the 
king, 
Then  join  you  with  th^aa,  like  a  rib  of  steel. 
To  make  strength  stronger ;  but,  for  all  our  loves, 
First  let  them  try  themselves.     So  did  your  son ; 
He  was  so  suffered ;  so  came  I  a  widow, 
And  never  shall  have  length  of  life  enough. 
To  rain  upon  remembrance  with  mine  eyes. 
That  it  may  grow  and  sprout  as  high  as  heaven. 
For  recordation  to  my  noble  husband* 

North.  Come,  come,  go  in  with  me.    Tis  with  mj 
mind, 
As  with  the  tide  swelPd  up  unto  its  height, 
That  makes  a  still-stand,  running  neither  way : 
Fain  would  I  go  to  meet  the  archbishop. 
But  many  thousand  reasons  hold  me  back. — 
I  will  resolve  for  Scotland :  there  am  I, 
Till  time  and  vantage  crave  my  company. 
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SCENE  IV. 

London.     A  Room  in  the  Boar's  Head  Tavern,  in 

Eastcheap. 

Enter  Two  Drawers. 

1  Draw.  What  the  devil  hast  thou  brought  there  ? 
apple-Johns*?  thou  know'st  sir  John  cannot  endure  an 
apple-John. 

2  Draw.  Mass,  thou  sayest  true.  The  prince  once 
set  a  dish  of  apple-John's  before  him,  and  told  him, 
there  were  five  more  sir  Johns ;  and,  putting  off  his 
hat,  said,  ^'  I  will  now  take  mj  leave  of  these  six  dry, 
round,  old,  withered  knights."  It  angered  him  to  the 
heart,  but  he  hath  forgot  that. 

1  Draw.  Why  then,  cover,  and  set  them  down :  and 
see  if  thou  canst  find  out  Sneak's  noise';  mistress  Tear- 
sheet  would  fein  hear  some  music.  [Dispatch': — the 
room  where  they  supped  is  too  hot ;  they'll  come  in 
straight.] 

2  Draw.  Sirrah,  here  will  be  the  prince,  and  master 
Poins  anon ;  and  they  will  put  on  two  of  our  jerkins 
and  aprons,  and  sir  John  must  not  know  of  it :  Bar- 
dolph  hath  brought  word. 

1  Draw.  By  the  mass,  here  will  be  old  utis*:  it  will 
be  an  excellent  stratagem. 

>  —  apple-Johns !]  The  apple-John  was  a  species  of  apple  remarkable  for 
keepmg,  and  presenting  a  shrivelled  withered  appearance.  They  seem  to  be 
the  same  as  those  the  French  call  deux-ans,  known  in  England  also  by  the  cor- 
rupted name  of  deutanti  in  the  time  of  Shakespeare. 

>  —  Sneak's,  noise  ;]  Sneak  was  perhaps  the  nick-name  of  some  street- 
mnsidan  of  the  time :  ''a  noige  of  musicians**  meant  formerly  a  band  of  musicians : 
innumerable  quotations  might  be  adduced  to  establish  the  point 

*  [Dispatch :]  From  this  word  to  the  end  of  the  sentence,  in  brackets,  is 
only  in  the  quarto.  It  is  there  mistakenly  assigned  to  the  attendant  "  drawer," 
and  Bot  to  FrcMeia,  as  the  principal  drawer  is  called  in  the  oldest  edition. 

*  Bt  THE  Mju»,  here  wiU  be  old  utis  ;]  The  folio  omits  <*  By  the  mass  :  ** 
«old'*  (misprinted  oU  in  one  of  the  quartos  of  1600,  and  corrected  in  the  other) 
is  a  frequent  angmentatiTe  in  writers  of  the  time :  ^  utis,**  derived  by  Skin* 
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2  Draw.  Til  see,  if  I  can  find  out  Sneak. 

[Exit. 

Enter  Hostess  and  Doll  Tear-sheet. 

Host.  I'faith,  sweet  heart,  methinks  now,  jou  are  in 
an  excellent  good  temperalit j :  jour  pulsidge  beats  as 
extraordinarily  as  heart  would  desire,  and  your  colour, 
I  warrant  you,  is  as  red  as  any  rose ;  but,  Tfiuth,  yoo 
have  drunk  too  much  canaries,  and  that's  a  manrellous 
searching  wine,  and  it  perfumes  the  blood  ere  one  can 
say, — What's  this  ?     How  do  you  now  ? 

Del.  Better  than  I  was.     Hem. 

Host.  Why,  that's  well  said ;  a  good  heart's  worth 
gold.     Lo !  here  comes  sir  John*. 

Enter  Falstaff,  singing. 

Fal.  "When  Arthur  first  in  court "• — Empty  the 
Jordan. — "  And  was  a  worthy  king."  [^Earit  Dratrer. 
How  now,  mistress  Doll  ? 

Host.  Sick  of  a  calm :  yea,  good  sooth. 

Fal.  So  is  all  her  sect ;  an  they  be  once  in  a  calm, 
they  are  sick. 

Dol.  You  muddy  rascal,  is  that  all  the  comfort  you 
give  me  ? 

Fal.  You  make  fiit  rascals,  mistress  Doll. 

Dol.  I  make  them!  gluttony  and  diseases  make 
them';  I  make  them  not. 

Fal.  If  the  cook  help  to  make  the  gluttony,  you 

Der  from  the  Fr.  huU,  meant  properly  the  octare  of  a  aaint's  day,  and  was  abo 
naed  to  express  a  time  of  rejoicing  and  festivity  in  generaL  It  is  sometimes  speh 
uioi,  as  in  the  following  quotation  from  "  The  Contention  between  Liberality  and 
ProdigaUty,"  ie02.  Sign.  D  1 :— 

**  with  some  roysting  harmony 

Let  us  begin  the  wtcu  of  our  joUitie.*' 

*  Lo  !  here  comes  sir  John.]    The  folio,  1623,  for  '^  Lo  !  **  has  Look, 

*  When  Arthur  first  in  court]    For  this  ballad,  see  Percy's  ^  Reliqaes,"  voL 
L  p.  217»  edit  1812,  under  the  title  of  **  Sir  Lancelot  du  Lake." 

r  —  gluttony  and  diseases  make  thbm  ;]    The  quarto  omits  **  them/'  which 
la  supplied  by  the  folio.    In  the  next  speech  the  folio  omita  "  help  to.** 
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help  to  make  the  diseases,  Doll :  we  catch  of  you,  Doll, 
Mre  catch  of  you;  grant  that,  my  poor  virtue,  grant 
that. 

Dol.  Yea,  joy  •;  our  chains,  and  our  jewels. 

Fal.  "Your  brooches,  pearls,  and  owches*:" — for  to 
serve  bravely,  is  to  come  halting  of?  you  know:  to 
come  off  the  breach  with  his  pike  bent  bravely,  and  to 
surgery  bravely ;  to  venture  upon  the  charged  cham- 
bers* bravely : 

Dei.  [Hang  yourself,  you  muddy  conger,  hang  your- 
self«!] 

Host.  By  my  troth,  this  is  the  old  fashion  :  you  two 
never  meet,  but  you  fall  to  some  discord.  You  are 
both,  in  good  troth,  as  rheumatic  as  two  dry  toasts ; 
you  cannot  one  bear  with  another's  confirmities.  What 
the  good  year'!  one  must  bear,  and  that  must  be  you : 
you  are  the  weaker  vessel;  as  they  say,  the  emptier 
vessel. 

Dol.  Can  a  weak  empty  vessel  bear  such  a  huge 
full  hogshead  ?  there's  a  whole  merchant's  venture  of 
Bourdeaux  stuff  in  him :  you  have  not  seen  a  hulk 
better  stuffed  in  the  hold. — Come,  FU  be  friends  with 
thee.  Jack :  thou  art  going  to  the  wars ;  and  whether 
I  shall  ever  see  thee  again,  or  no,  there  is  nobody 
cares. 

*  Yeft,  joyj  Ay^  ftiarnf,  is  the  needless  sabstitution  of  the  folio.  Doll  means 
that  men  "  catch"  or  take  their  chains  and  jewels  from  women  of  her  class. 

*  **  Yoor  brooches,  pearls,  and  owches :"]  This  is  a  quotation,  with  the  alter- 
ation of  a  word,  **  pearls  '*  for  rirngt,  of  a  line  in  the  more  modem  version  of  the 
ballad  of  ^  The  Boy  and  the  Mantle."  See  Percy's  *<  Reliques,"  vol.  iii.  p.  401, 
edit  1812.  ^  Owches  (says  Pope  correctly)  were  bosses  of  gold  ; "  and  he  adds 
**  set  with  diamonds,"  which  was  not  necessarily  the  case. 

1  —  to  Tentore  upon  the  charged  cbambbbs — ]  There  is  an  obyious  pan 
here,  as  **  chamber  "  also  meant  a  piece  of  artillery. 

*  [Hang  yourself,  ftc]  This  abuse  of  FalstaiT  is  omitted  in  the  folio,  for 
no  very  assignable  reason. 

s  What  the  good-year !]  This  exclamation  is  used  by  Conrad,  in  ''  Much 
Ado  about  Nothing."  See  Vol.  ii.  p.  198,  note  6.  Shakespeare  elsewhere  in 
this  play  (see  p.  386)  uses  the  same  exclamation,  to  which  Steevens,  with  mis- 
placed ingenuity,  would  giro  a  very  different  meaning. 
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Re-enter  Drawer. 

Draw.  Sir,  ancient  PistoPs  below\  and  would  speak 
with  you, 

Dol.  Hang  him,  swaggering  rascal !  let  him  not 
come  hither :  it  is  the  foul  mouth'dst  rogue  in  Eng- 
land. 

Host.  If  he  swagger,  let  him  not  come  here:  no,  by 
my  fietith ;  I  must  live  amongst  my  neighbours ;  Fll  no 
swaggerers.  I  am  in  good  name  and  £une  with  the 
very  best. — Shut  the  door ; — there  comes  no  swagger- 
ers here :  I  have  not  lived  all  this  while,  to  have  swag- 
gering now. — Shut  the  door,  I  pray  you. 

Fal.  Dost  thou  hear,  hostess  ? — 

Host  Pray  you,  pacify  yourself,  sir  John:  there 
comes  no  swaggerers  here. 

Fal.  Dost  thou  hear  ?  it  is  mine  ancient. 

Host  Tilly-valley,  sir  John*,  never  tell  me:  your 
ancient  swaggerer  comes  not  in  my  doors.  I  was 
before  master  Tisick,  the  deputy,  t'other  day;,  and,  as 
he  said  to  me, — ^it  was  no  longer  ago  than  Wednesday 
last, — **  Neighbour  Quickly,*'  says  he ; — ^master  Dumb, 
our  minister,  was  by  then; — "Neighbour  Quickly," 
says  he,  "receive  those  that  are  dvil;  for,"  said  he, 
"  you  are  in  an  ill  name :" — ^now,  he  said  so,  I  can  tell 
whereupon ;  "  for,"  says  he,  "  you  are  an  honest  woman, 
and  well  thought  on ;  therefore  take  heed  what  guests 
you  receive :  receive,"  says  he,  "  no  swaggering  com- 
panions."— There  comes  none  here : — ^you  would  bless 
you  to  hear  what  he  said. — No,  Fll  no  swaggerers. 

Fci.  He's  no  swaggerer,  hostess;  a  tame  cheater, 
i'faith ;  you  may  stroke  him  as  gently  as  a  puppy  grey- 
hound :  he  will  not  swagger  with  a  Barbary  hen,  if  her 

*  Sir,  ANCIENT  Pistol's  below,]  Ancient  Pistol  is  the  same  as  4Mngn  Pistol 
The  word  andend  was  used  of  old  either  for  a  standard  or  a  standard-bearer,  and 
eimgn  has  the  same  double  signification  at  present 

*  Tilly-Talley,  sir  John,]  We  have  had  the  same  exclamation  pot  into  the 
mouth  of  sir  Toby,  in  **  Twelfth-Night,'*  Vol.  ill  p.  366. 
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feathers  turn  back  in  any  show  of  resistance.— -Gall 
him  up,  drawer. 

Host.  Cheater,  call  you  him  ?  I  will  bar  no  honest 
man  my  house,  nor  no  cheater^;  but  I  do  not  love 
s^^aggering :  by  my  troth,  I  am  the  worse,  when  one 
says — swagger.  Feel,  masters,  how  I  shake ;  look  you, 
I  warrant  you. 

Dot.  So  you  do,  hostess. 

Host.  Do  I?  yea,  in  very  truth  do  I,  an  'twere  an 
aspen  leaf.     I  cannot  abide  swaggerers. 

Enter  Pistol,  Babdolph,  and  Page. 

Pist.  God  save  you,  sir  John ! 

Fal.  Welcome,  ancient  Pistol.  Here,  Pistol,  I 
charge  you  with  a  'cup  of  sack :  do  you  discharge  upon 
mine  hostess. 

Pist.  I  wiU  discharge  upon  her,  sir  John,  with  two 
bullets. 

Fal.  She  is  pistol-proof,  sir ;  you  shall  hardly  ofiend 
her. 

Host.  Come,  FU  drink  no  proofs,  nor  no  bullets.  I'll 
drink  no  more  than  will  do  me  good,  for  no  man's 
pleasure,  I. 

Pist.  Then  to  you,  mistress  Dorothy :  I  will  charge 
you. 

Dol.  Charge  me?  I  scorn  you,  scurvy  companion. 
What !  you  poor,  base,  rascally,  cheating,  lack-Iinen 
mate  !  Away,  you  mouldy  rogue,  away !  I  am  meat  for 
your  master. 

Pist.  I  know  you,  mistress  Dorothy. 

Dot.  Away,  you  cut-purse  rascal?  you  filthy  bung, 
away!     By  this  wine,  I'll  thrust  my  knife  in  your 

*  I  will  Imt  no  honest  man  my  boom,  nor  no  chbatbi  ;]  **  The  hmnoor  of 
thb  oonaietB/'  mjb  Warburton,  ^  in  the  woman's  mistaking  the  title  of  ekeaier, 
(which  our  aaeestors  gave  to  him  whom  we  now,  with  better  manners,  eaU 
h^amedeTj)  for  that  officer  of  the  excheqner  called  an  €Mleator,  well  known  to 
the  common  people  of  that  time  ;  and  named,  either  eormptly  or  satirically,  a 
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mouldy  chaps,  an  jou  plaj  the  saucy  cuttle  with  me. 
Away,  you  bottle-ale  rascal  !  you  basket-hilt  stale 
juggler,  you  ! — Since  when,  I  pray  you,  sir  ? — God's 
light !  with  two  points  on  your  shoulder  ?  much ! 

Pi^L  I  will  murder  your  ruff  for  this. 

[Fal.  No  more,  PistoF:  I  would  not  have  you  go  off 
here.    Discharge  yourself  of  our  company.  Pistol.] 

Hast  No,  good  captain  Pistol;  not  here,  sweet 
captain. 

Dol.  Captain  !  thou  abominable  damned  cheater,  art 
thou  not  ashamed  to  be  called  captain?  An  captains 
were  of  my  mind,  they  would  truncheon  you  out,  for 
taking  their  names  upon  you  before  you  have  earned 
them.  You  a  captain,  you  slave  !  for  what  ?  for  tear- 
ing a  poor  whore's  ruff  in  a  bawdy-house  ?-:— He  a  cap- 
tain !  Hang  him,  rogue !  He  lives  upon  mouldy 
stewed  prunes,  and  dried  cakes.  A  captain !  these 
villains  will  make  the  word  captain  as  odious  [as  the 
word  occupy*,  which  was  an  excellent  good  word 
before  it  was  ill  sorted*:]  therefore  captains  had  need 
look  to  't. 

Bard.  Pray  thee,  go  down,  good  ancient. 

Fal.  Hark  thee  hither,  mistress  Doll. 

Pi$t  Not  I :  I  tell  thee  what,  corporal  Bardolph ;  I 
could  tear  her. — I'll  be  revenged  of  her. 

Page.  Pray  thee,  go  down. 

PisL  ril  see  her  damned  first ; — ^to  Pluto's  damned 
lake,  by  this  hand,  to  the  infernal  deep,  with  Erebus 

'  No  more.  Pistol :]    This  speech  is  omitted  in  the  folio. 

'  —  as  odious  as  the  word  ooctpt,]  This  word  is  used  with  its  different 
senses  in  the  following  jest,  from  *<  Wits,  Fits,  and  Fancies,"  15d5  :~«One 
threw  stones  at  an  yll-fauoPd  old  womans  Owle,  and  the  olde  woman  said : 
Faith  (sir  knaue)  you  are  well  oecupy*df  to  throw  stones  at  my  poore  Owie,  that 
doth  you  no  harme.  Yea  marie  (answered  the  wag)  so  would  you  be  better 
<Kcupif*d  too  (I  wisse)  if  you  were  young  againe,  and  had  a  better  face.*' 

'  —  before  it  was  ill  soaTED :]  t.  e,  ill  <»eeompanied.  The  folio  omits  the 
whole  of  the  Utter  part  of  this  sentence,  after  the  word  "  odious,"  making  the 
sense  complete  there  by  also  excluding  **  as."  The  Blaster  of  the  Revels  seems 
to  have  been  unusually  scrupulous  in  this  part  of  the  play,  for  **  by  this  hand  ** 
of  the  quarto  edition  is  again  excluded  in  the  folio. 
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£uid  tortures  vile  also.  Hold  hook  and  line,  say  I. 
Down !  down,  dogs !  down  fates !  Have  we  not  Hiren 
here'? 

Host.  Good  captain  Peesel,  be  quiet ;  it  is  very  late, 
i'  faith.     I  beseek  you  now,  aggravate  your  choler. 
Pist.  These  be  good  humours,  indeed !     Shall  pack- 
horses, 
And  hollow  pamperM  jades  of  Asia*, 
TVTiich  cannot  go  but  thirty  miles  a  day. 
Compare  with  Csesars,  and  with  Cannibals, 
And  Trojan  Greeks  ?  nay,  rather  damn  them  with 
King  Cerberus,  and  let  the  welkin  roar. 
Shall  we  fell  foul  for  toys  ? 

Host.  By  my  troth,  captain,  these  are  very  bitter 
words. 

Bard.    Begone,  good  ancient:   this  will  grow  to  a 
brawl  anon. 

Pist.    Die  men,  like  dogs;   give  crowns  like  pins. 
Have  we  not  Hiren  here  ? 


>  —  down  FATES  I  Have  we  not  Hiren  here  \\  The  qnmrto  has  faUn;  the 
ioWo^fiOa ;  a  difference  that  seems  to  have  been  passed  over  without  notice, 
excepting  by  Boswell ;  and  the  commentators  have  g^ven  themselves  the  trouble 
to  explain  faUn  as  faitoun^  when  in  fact  it  is  a  mere  misprint  for  **  fates." 
Pistol  has  been  talking  of  Pluto  and  Erebus,  and  he  very  consistently  threatens 
to  hurl  down  the  **  fates."  There  was  an  old  play  by  Peele,  now  lost,  called 
**  The  Turkish  Mahomet  and  Hiren  the  fair  Greek,"  to  which  Pistol  may  allude ; 
bat  it  is  difficult  to  understand  what  he  means  by  it.  The  phrase,  *^  Have  we 
not  Huren  here ! "  occurs  in  other  plays  of  the  time,  as  in  '*  Eastward  Ho  I  " 
1005,  and  *^  Law  Tricks,"  1608,  which  Malone  quoted.  Douce  was  of  opinion, 
that  Pistol  intended  by  *'  Hiren  "  to  call  attention  to  his  sword  or  tron,  and  that 
he  afterwards  repeated  the  Italian  motto  on  the  blade  of  it.  The  hostess  takes 
it  for  a  lady's  name,  as  is  very  evident  from  her  answer  to  the  same  question^ 
when  Pistol  subsequently  repeats  it. 

'  And  hollow  pamper'd  jades  of  Asia,]    This  is  a  perverted  quotation  from 
the  second  part  of  Marlowe's  **  Tamberlane  the  Great,"  1690,  a  play  which 
enjoyed  great  popularity.    The  lines  in  the  original  run  as  follows : — 
**  Holla,  you  pamper'd  jades  of  Asia, 
What,  can  you  draw  but  twenty  nUles  a  day  ! "  Sign.  G.  3. 
and  they  are  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  hero,  when  he  enters  in  his  triumphant 
chariot,  drawn  by  the  .kings  of  Trebizond  and  Syria.     The  same  lines  are 
quoted  in  a  song  in  Sharpham's  comedy,  *'  The  Fleire,"  1615,  sign.  C.  4.    The 
Rev.  A.  Dyce  is  about  to  publish  a  new  edition  of  Marlowe's  works :  it  is 
much  wanted,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  as  conspicuous  for  its 
accuracy,  as  the  reprint  in  3  vols.  Svo,  1826,  is  remarkable  for  its  errors. 

VOL.  IV.  C    C 
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Host  On  my  word,  captain,  there^s  none  sach  here. 
What  the  goodjear !  do  you  think  I  would  deny  her  ? 
for  God's  sake,  be  quiet. 

Put.  Then  feed,  and  be  &t,  my  &ir  Calipolis*. 
Come,  give's  some  sack. 

Sefortuna  me  tormentcL,  U  sperare  me  c(mtenta\ — 
Fear  we  broadsides  ?  no,  let  the  fiend  give  fire : 
Give  me  some  sack ;  and,  sweetheart,  lie  thou  there. 

[^Li^finff  down  his  sword. 
Gome  we  to  full  points  here,  and  are  et  cetercCs  nothing? 

Fal.  Pistol,  I  would  be  quiet. 

Pist.  Sweet  knight,  I  kiss  thy  neif .  What !  we  have 
seen  the  seven  stars. 

Dd.  For  God's  sake,  thrust  him  down  stairs:  I 
cannot  endure  such  a  fustian  rascal. 

PisL  Thrust  him  down  stairs !  know  we  not  Galloway 
nags'? 

Fd.  Quoit  him  down,  Bardolph,  like  a  shove-groat 
shilling':  nay,  an  he  do  nothing  but  speak  nothing,  he 
shall  be  nothing  here. 

Bard.  Come,  get  you  down  stairs. 

PisL  What !    shall  we  have  incision  ?    shall  we  im- 
brue ? —  [SnaUAing  up  his  sword. 


*  Then  feed,  and  be  &t,  my  lUr  Galipolis :]  In  **  The  Battle  off  Akuar," 
1594,  a  pUy  anigned  by  the  Rev.  A.  Dyee  with  great  probability  to  Peele,  we 
meet  with  the  following  Line  : — 

**  Feed  then,  and  faint  not,  my  &ir  Galipolis." 
See  Peele'e  Works,  by  Dyce,  toI.  iL  p.  110,  edit.  1889.    fibewheve,  the  woida 
**  Feed  and  be  Ux  "  are  addressed  to  the  heroine. 

^  Se  fortona  me  tonnenta,  il  sperare  me  eontenta.}  Printed  in  the  old  oopieB 
thns  corruptly,  ft  fortune  me  tormenUf  tperato  me  etnUmtto,  which  Sir  T.  Hanmer 
oonected  as  in  the  text.  Douce,  as  already  remarked,  supposes  this  to  have  been 
the  motto  on  Pistol's  sword,  which  he  plaeed  upon  the  table  with  the  words, 
**  and,  sweetheart,  lie  thou  there.**  There  is  no  old  stage-diraction  to  this  eifed, 
but  it  seems  necessary. 

*  Sweet  knight,  I  kiss  thy  nkif.]  **  Neif  **  is  /if  or  hand.  It  oecun  in 
^  Midsmnmer- Night's  Dream,*'  Vol.  iL  p.  443,  and  is  met  with  in  other  fhtyn  of 
the  time,  besides  those  of  Shakespeare  and  Ben  Jooson. 

"  -^  know  we  not  Gallowat  nags  !]  i.  e.  *<  Common  hackneys^"  as  Johnaoa 
explains  it. 

*  —  like  a  shotr^hoat  shilling :]  **  Shore-groat  **  was  a  game  prohibited 
(as  Blaekstone  informs  us)  by  stat.  S3  Heniy  VIII.  c  S. 
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Then,  death,  rock  me  asleep,  abridge  my  doleful  days ! 
Why  then,  let  grievous,  ghastly,  gaping  wounds 
Untwine  the  sisters  three !     Come,  Atropos,  I  say ! 

Host  Here's  goodly  stuff  toward ! 

Fd.  Give  me  my  rapier,  boy. 

Dei.  I  pray  thee.  Jack,  I  pray  thee,  do  not  draw. 

Fal.  Gret  you  down  stairs.  [Drawing. 

Host.  Here's  a  goodly  tumult !  FU  forswear  keeping 
house,  afore  FU  be  in  these  territs  and  frights.  So ; 
murder,  I  warrant  now. — Alas,  alas!  put  up  your 
naked  weapons ;  put  up  your  naked  weapons. 

[Ea^eunt  Babdolph  and  Pistol. 

Dot.  I  pray  thee,  Jack,  be  quiet :  the  rascal  is  gone. 
Ah  !  you  whoreson  little  valiant  villain,  you. 

Host.  Are  you  not  hurt  i'  the  groin  ?  methought  he 
made  a  shrewd  thrust  at  your  belly. 

Re-enter  Bardolph. 

Fal.  Have  you  turned  him  out  of  doors  ? 

Bard.  Yes,  sir :  the  rascal's  drunk.  You  have  hurt 
him,  sir,  in  the  shoulder. 

Fal.  A  rascal,  to  brave  me ! 

Dol.  Ah,  you  sweet  little  rogue,  you!  Alas,  poor 
ape,  how  thou  sweat'st !  Come,  let  me  wipe  thy  &ce ; 
—come  on,  you  whoreson  chops. — Ah,  rogue !  i'  faith, 
I  love  thee.  Thou  art  as  valorous  as  Hectw  of  Troy, 
worth  five  of  Agamemnon,  and  ten  times  better  than 
the  nine  worthies.    Ah,  villain ! 

Fal.  A  rascally  slave !  I  will  toss  the  rogue  in  a 
blanket. 

Dol.  Do,  if  thou  darest  for  thy  heart :  if  thou  dost, 
I'll  canvass  thee  between  a  pair  of  sheets. 

Enter  Music. 

Page.  The  music  is  come,  sir. 
Fal.  Let  them  play. — Play,  sirs. — Sit  on  my  knee, 

c  c  2 
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Doll. — ^A  rascal  bragging  slaye!  the  rogue  fled  from 
me  like  quicksilyer. 

Del.  V  faith,  and  thou  foUowedst  him  like  a  church. 
Thou  whoreson  little  tidj  Bartholomew  boar-pig,  when 
wilt  thou  leave  fighting  o'  days,  and  foining  o'  nights, 
and  begin  to  patch  up  thine  old  body  for  heayen  ? 

Enter  behind^  Prince  Henry  and  Poins,  disguised  like 

Drawers. 

Fal.  Peace,  good  Doll !  do  not  speak  like  a  death's 
head :  do  not  bid  me  remember  mine  end. 

Del.  Sirrah,  what  humour  is  the  prince  of? 

Fal.  A  good  shallow  young  fellow :  he  would  hare 
made  a  good  pantler,  he  would  have  chipped  bread 
well. 

Dol.  They  say,  Poins  has  a  good  wit 

Fal.  He  a  good  wit  ?  hang  him,  baboon !  his  wit  is 
as  thick  as  Tewksbury  mustard :  there  is  no  more  con- 
ceit in  him,  than  is  in  a  mallet. 

Dd.  Why  does  the  prince  love  him  so  then  ? 

Fid.  Because  their  legs  are  both  of  a  bigness;  and 
he  plays  at  quoits  well;  and  eats  conger  and  fennel; 
and  drinks  off  candles'  ends  for  flap-dragons*;  and  rides 
the  wild  mare  with  the  boys';  and  jumps  upon  join^ 
stools ;  and  swears  with  a  good  grace ;  and  wears  his 
boot  very  smooth,  like  unto  the  sign  of  the  leg;  and 
breeds  no  bate  with  telling  of  discreet  stories;  and 
such  other  gambol  fisLCulties  he  has,  that  show  a  weak 
mind  and  an  able  body,  for  the  which  the  prince  admits 
him :  for  the  prince  himself  is  such  another ;  the  weigbt 
of  a  hair  will  turn  the  scales  between  their  avoirdupois. 

P.  Hen.  Would  not  this  nave  of  a  wheel  have  his 
ears  cut  ofl  ? 

Poins.  Let's  beat  him  before  his  whore. 

•  —  and  drinks  off  candles'  ends  for  wiap-vbaqovb  ;]  See  VoL  u.  p.  Si6,  sad 
Vol  iu.  p.  484. 

*  —  and  rides  the  wild  mare  with  the  boys  ;]     The  game  of  see-saw,  Donee 
informs  us,  wss  formerly  called  ''riding  the  wild  mare." 
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P.  Hen.  Look,  whether'®  the  withered  elder  hath  not 
bis  poll  clawed  like  a  parrot. 

Poins.  Is  it  not  strange,  that  desire  should  so  many 
years  outlive  performance  ? 

Fal.  Kiss  me,  Doll. 

P.  Hen.  Saturn  and  Venus  this  year  in  conjunction ! 
what  says  the  almanack  to  that  ? 

Pains.  And,  look,  whether  the  fiery  Trigon^  his  man, 
be  not  lisping  to  his  master's  old  tables,  his  note-book, 
his  counsel-keeper^. 

Fed.  Thou  dost  give  me  flattering  busses. 

Dei.  Nay,  truly ;  I  kiss  thee  with  a  most  constant 
heart. 

Fal.  I  am  old,  I  am  old. 

Dei.  I  love  thee  better  than  I  love  e'er  a  scurvy 
young  boy  of  them  all. 

Fal.  What  stuff  wilt  have  a  kirtle  of?  I  shall 
receive  money  on  Thursday ;  thou  shalt  have  a  cap  to- 
morrow. A  merry  song !  come :  it  grows  late ;  we'll  to 
bed.     Thou'lt  forget  me,  when  I  am  gone. 

Dol.  By  my  troth,  thou'lt  set  me  a  weeping,  an  thou 
say'st  so :  prove  that  ever  I  dress  myself  handsome  till 
thy  return. — ^Well,  hearken  the  end. 

Fal.  Some  sack,  Francis ! 

P.  Hen.  Pains.  Anon,  anon,  sir.  [Advancing. 

Fal.  Ha !  a  bastard  son  of  the  king's. — ^And  art  not 
thou  Poins  his  brother? 

"  Look,  whether  — ]  Folio,  «  Look  «/ .»'  the  quarto,  token  for  «  whether." 
Below,  hoth  editions  have  "  Look,  whether." 

1  —  the  FisBT  Tuooif,  &c]  **  Tn^omiiii  ^mmhi  (says  Steevens)  is  the  aatro- 
nomical  term  when  the  upper  planets  meet  in  a  fiery  sign.  The  fiery  Trigon^  I 
think,  oonaists  of  Arie»y  Leo^  and  iSat^ittaritM." 

*  —  his  master's  old  tables,  his  note-book,  his  oonnsel-keeper.]  Meaning 
Hostess  Quickly,  to  whom  Bardolph  was  whispering. 

'  What  stuff  wilt  have  a  kirtle  of  f]  It  does  not  seem  at  all  settled  what 
was  a  kirtle :  our  lexicographers  say  that  it  means  **  a  gown,  a  jacket,  a  petti- 
coat, a  mantle,  a  cloak,"  and  passages  in  our  old  authors  may  be  produced  to 
show  that  it  was  each  of  these.  Some  authors,  including  Shakespeare,  also 
mention  half-lnrtUt,  The  word  is  veiy  old  in  our  language,  and  at  one  time  was 
applied  also  to  a  sort  of  gown  worn  by  men.  It  has  been  derived  from  the 
Saxon  cyfiH, 
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P.  Hen,  Why,  thou  globe  of  sinful  continents,  what 
a  life  dost  thou  lead  ! . 

Fd.  A  better  than  thou :  I  am  a  gentleman ;  thou 
art  a  drawer. 

P.  Hen.  Very  true,  sir,  and  I  come  to  draw  you  out 
by  the  ears. 

Host  O,  the  Lord  preserve  thy  good  grace !  by  my 
troth,  welcome  to  London. — Now,  tiie  Lord  bless  that 
sweet  face  of  thine !  O  Jesu !  are  you  come  from 
Wales? 

Fal.  Thou  whoreson  mad  compound  of  majesty, — ^by 
this  light  flesh  and  corrupt  blood,  thou  art  welcome. 

[Placing  his  hand  upon  Doll. 

Dol.  How,  you  fat  fool  ?     I  scorn  you. 

Poins.  My  lord,  he  will  drive  you  out  of  your  re- 
venge, and  turn  all  to  a  merriment,  if  you  take  not  the 
heat. 

P.  Hen.  You  whoreson  candle-mine,  you,  how  vilely 
did  you  speak  of  me  even  now,  before  this  honest,  vir- 
tuous, civil  gentlewoman  ? 

Host  God's  blessing  of  your  good  heart !  and  so  she 
18.  by  my  troth. 

Fal.  Didst  thou  hear  me  ? 

P.  Hen.  Yes ;  and  you  knew  me,  as  you  did,  when 
you  ran  away  by  Gad's-hill :  you  knew,  I  was  at  your 
back,  and  spoke  it  on  purpose  to  try  my  patience. 

Fal.  No,  no,  no ;  not  so ;  I  did  not  think  thou  wast 
within  hearing. 

P.  Hen.  I  shall  drive  you,  then,  to  confess  the  wilftl 
abuse ;  and  then  I  know  how  to  handle  you. 

Fal.  No  abuse,  Hal,  on  mine  honour ;  no  abuse. 

P.  Hen.  Not  to  dispraise  me,  and  call  me  pantler, 
and  bread-chipper,  and  I  know  not  what  ? 

F(d.  No  abuse,  Hal. 

Poins.  No  abuse ! 

Fal.  No  abuse,  Ned,  i'  the  world ;  honest  Ned,  none. 
I  dispraised  him  before  the  wicked,  that  the  wicked 
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might  not  fall  in  love  with  him^; — ^in  which  doing,  I 
have  done  the  part  of  a  careful  friend,  and  a  true  sub- 
ject, and  thy  father  is  to  give  me  thanks  for  it.  No 
abuse,  Hal ; — ^none,  Ned,  none ; — ^no,  'feith  boys,  none. 

P.  Hen.  See  now,  whether  pure  fear,  and  entire 
cowardice,  doth  not  make  thee  wrong  this  virtuous 
gentlewoman  to  close  with  us  ?  Is  she  of  the  wicked  ? 
Is  thine  hostess  here  of  the  wicked  ?  Or  is  thy  boy  of 
the  wicked  ?  Or  honest  Bardolph,  whose  zeal  bums  in 
his  nose,  of  the  wicked  ? 

Poins.  Answer,  thou  dead  elm,  answer. 

Pal.  The  fiend  hath  pricked  down  Bardolph  irreco- 
verable ;  and  his  face  is  Lucifer's  privy-kitchen,  where 
he  doth  nothing  but  roast  malt-worms.  For  the  boy,— 
there  is  a  good  angel  about  him,  but  the  devil  outbids 
him  too^ 

P.  Hen.  For  the  women  ? 

Pal.  For  one  of  them,  she  is  in  hell  already*,  and 
bums,  poor  souls.  For  the  other,  I  owe  her  money,  and 
whether  she  be  damned  for  that,  I  know  not. 

ffosL  No,  I  warrant  you. 

Pal.  No,  I  think  thou  art  not ;  I  think,  thou  art  quit 
for  that.  Marry,  there  is  another  indictment  upon  thee, 
for  suffering  flesh  to  be  eaten  in  thy  house,  contrary  to 
the  law ;  for  the  which,  I  think,  thou  wilt  howl. 

ffost.  All  victuallers  do  so :  what's  a  joint  of  mutton 
or  two  in  a  whole  Lent  ? 

P.  Hen.  You,  gentlewoman, — 

Dol.  What  says  your  grace  ? 

Pal.  His  grace  says  that  which  his  flesh  rebels 
against.  [^Knocking  heard. 

«  ^  that  the  wicked  might  not  fall  in  love  with  him  ;]  So  the  folio,  1623  : 
the  quarto,  1600,  hM  thee  for"*  him.*' 

A  —  but  the  devil  out>bids  him  too.]  The  quarto  has  ^but  the  devil  Uindt 
him  too/'  which,  as  Malone  remarks,  may  be  right,  but  hardly  so  intelUgible  or 
80  forcible  as  **  out-bids,"  the  reading  of  the  folio. 

*  —  she  is  IN  hell  alnady,]  We  ought  probably  to  read  a  for  **  in  ;"  but  the 
old  editioiis  are  uniform.  Sir  T.  Uanmer  prints  ^  poor  rioul,"  as  if  the  words 
applied  to  DolL 
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Hod.  Who  knocks  so  loud  at  door^?  look  to  the 
door  there,  Francis. 

Enter  Peto. 

P.  Hen.  Peto,  how  now !  what  news  ? 

Peto.  The  king  your  father  is  at  Westminster, 
And  there  are  twenty  weak  and  wearied  posts. 
Come  from  the  north ;  and  as  I  came  along 
I  met,  and  overtook,  a  dozen  captains. 
Bare-headed,  sweating,  knocking  at  the  taverns. 
And  asking  every  one  for  sir  John  Falstaff. 

P.  Hen.  By  heaven,  Poins,  I  feel  me  much  to  blarney 
So  idly  to  profane  the  precious  time, 
When  tempest  of  commotion,  like  the  south 
Borne  with  black  vapour,  doth  begin  to  melt. 
And  drop  upon  our  bare  unarmed  heads. 
Give  me  my  sword,  and  cloak. — ^Falstafl^  good  night. 

\^Eweunt  Prince  Henry,  Poins,  Peto,  and 

Bardolph. 

Fal.  Now  comes  in  the  sweetest  morsel  of  the  night, 
and  we  must  hence,  and  leave  it  unpicked.  {Knocking 
heard.^  More  knocking  at  the  door  ? 

Re-enter  Bardolph. 

How  now  ?  what's  the  matter  ? 

Bard.  You  must  away  to  court;  sir,  presently ; 
A  dozen  captains  stay  at  door  for  you. 

Fal.  Pay  the  musicians,  sirrah.  {To  the  Page.'] — 
Farewell,  hostess ; — ^farewell,  Doll.  You  see,  my  good 
wenches,  how  men  of  merit  are  sought  afler :  the  unde* 
server  may  sleep,  when  the  man  of  action  is  called  on. 
Farewell,  good  wenches.  If  I  be  not  sent  away  post^  I 
will  see  you  again  ere  I  go. 


'  Who  knocks  bo  load  at  door  t]  The  old  Btege-diraetioii  in  the  qiuurto  here 
is  **  Peto  knocks  at  door  ;**  but  when  he  eomes  npon  the  stage,  his  entimnoe  is 
not  marked  :  in  the  folio  we  hare  only  **  Enter  Peto." 
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Dd.  I  cannot  speak ; — ^if  my  heart  be  not  ready  to 
burst. — ^Well,  sweet  Jack,  have  a  care  of  thyself. 

Fd.  Farewell,  farewell. 

[Ejpeunt  Falstaff  and  Bardolph. 

Host.  Well,  fare  thee  well :  I  have  known  thee  these 
twenty-nine  years,  come  peascod-time ;  but  an  honester, 
and  truer-hearted  man, — Well,  fare  thee  well. 

Bard.  [  Within.']  Mistress  Tearnsheet, — 

Host.  What's  the  matter  ? 

Bard.  \^Wiihin.']  Bid  mistress  Tear-sheet  come  to 
my  master. 

Host.  O !  run,  Doll,  run ;  run,  good  Doll.  Come. — 
She  comes  blubbered. — ^Yea — ^will  you  come,  Doll"? 

\^Eseunt. 


ACT  III.     SCENE  V. 
A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  King  Henry  in  his  Nightgown^  tnith  a  Page. 

K.  Hen.  Go,  call  the  earls  of  Surrey  and  of  War- 
wick; 
But,  ere  they  come,  bid  them  o'er-read  these  letters, 
And  well  consider  of  them.     Make  good  speed. 

[Eant  Page. 

*  Come. — She  comes  blabbered. — Yea — will  you  oorae,  Doll  1]  These  words, 
partly  addressed  to  Doll,  and  partly  to  Bardolph  ^nihiny  are  only  found  in  the 
quarto.  There  can  be  no  sofBcient  reason  for  omitting  them,  as  has  been  done  by 
modem  editors. 

*  Act  iii.  scene  i.]  The  early  quartos  of  this  pUy  here  differ  matenally.  The 
printer  omitted  the  whole  of  this  scene,  and  only  two  known  copies  contain  it— 
one  in  the  collection  of  the  Duke  of  Deronshire,  and  the  other  among  Malone's 
books  at  Oxford.  How  the  mistake  happened  must  be  matter  of  mere  conjec- 
ture ;  but  it  was  discovered  before  the  quarto  impressions  were  all  struck  off, 
and  to  remedy  the  defect  a  sheet  was  reprinted,  making  sign.  £  to  consist 
of  six,  instead  of  four,  leaves.  The  folio,  1623,  was  reprinted  from  one  of  the 
complete  copies,  and  contains  the  whole  of  the  text 
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How  inanj  thousand  of  my  poorest  subjects 

Are  at  this  hour  asleep !— O  sleep  !  O  gentle  sleep ! 

Nature's  soft  nurse,  how  have  I  frighted  thee, 

That  thou  no  more  wilt  weigh  mj  ejelids  down. 

And  steep  my  senses  in  foigetfulness  ? 

Why  rather,  sleep,  liest  thou  in  smoky  cribs, 

Upon  imeasy  pallets  stretching  thee. 

And  hush'd  with  buzadng  night-flies  to  thy  slumber. 

Than  in  the  perfum'd  chambers  of  the  great, 

Under  the  canopies  of  costly  state. 

And  luird  with  sound  of  sweetest  melody  ? 

O,  thou  dull  god !  why  liest  thou  with  the  vile. 

In  loathsome  beds,  and  leav'st  the  kingly  couch, 

A  watch-case,  or  a  common  'larum  bell  ? 

Wilt  thou  upon  the  high  and  giddy  mast 

Seal  up  the  ship-boy's  eyes,  and  rock  his  brains 

In  cradle  of  the  rude  imperious  suige. 

And  in  the  yisitation  of  the  winds. 

Who  take  the  ruflSan  billows  by  the  top. 

Curling  their  monstrous  heads,  and  hanging  them 

With  deaf 'ning  clamours  in  the  slippery  clouds, 

That  with  the  hurly  death  itself  awakes  ? 

Can'st  thou,  O  partial  sleep  !  give  thy  repose 

To  the  wet  sea-boy^  in  an  hour  so  rude; 

And  in  the  calmest  and  most  stillest  night, 

With  all  appliances  and  means  to  boot» 

Deny  it  to  a  king  ?    Then,  happy  low,  lie  down ! 

Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown* 

EfUer  Warwick  and  Subeey*. 
War.  Many  good  morrows  to  your  majesty ! 


giTe  TRY  Kpose 


To  the  wet  bea-bot— ]    So  the  folio  :  the  quarto  has  tiem  for  **  thy,**  and 
feuofi  for  **  sea-boy.*' 

'  Enter  Warwiek  and  Surrey.]  The  quarto  adds,  **  and  air  John  Blunt ;" 
hot  if  he  came  on  the  stage  he  said  nothing,  and  there  is  no  irasfin  lor  his 
appearanoe.  Besides,  the  King  had  sent  the  Page  to  Warwiek  and  Samy,a&d 
did  not  mention  Blunt. 
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K.  Hen.  Is  it  good  morrow,  lords  ? 
War.  Tis  one  o'clock,  and  past. 
K.  Hen.    Why  then,  good  morrow  to  you  all,  my 
lords. 
Have  you  read  o'er  the  letters  that  I  sent  you  ? 
War.  We  have,  my  liege. 

K.  Hen.  Then  you  percdve,  the  body  of  our  king- 
dom 
Hoi^  foul  it  is ;  what  rank  diseases  grow, 
And  with  what  danger,  near  the  heart  of  it. 

War.  It  is  but  as  a  body,  yet,  distempered. 
Which  to  his  former  strength  may  be  restored. 
With  good  advice,  and  little  medicine. 
AI7  lord  Northumberland  will  soon  be  cool'd. 

K.  Hen.  O  God !   that  one  might  read  the  book  of 
fate. 
And  see  the  revolution  of  the  times 
Make  mountains  level,  and  the  continent, 
Weary  of  solid  firmness^  melt  itself 
Into  the  sea :  and,  other  times,  to  see 
The  beachy  girdle  of  the  ocean 
Too  wide  for  Neptune's  hips ;  how  chances  mock. 
And  changes  fill  the  cup  of  alteration 
With  divers  liquors !     [O,  if  this  were  seen. 
The  happiest  youth,  viewing  his  progress  through, 
What  perils  past,  what  crosses  to  ensue, 
Would  shut  the  book,  and  sit  him  down  and  die'.] 
Tis  not  ten  years  gone» 

Since  Richard,  and  Northumberland,  great  friends. 
Did  feast  together,  and  in  two  years  after 
Were  they  at  wars :  it  is  but  eight  years,  since 
This  Percy  was  the  man  nearest  my  soul ; 
Who  like  a  brother  toil'd  in  my  affairs. 
And  laid  his  love  and  life  under  my  foot ; 

*  Would  shut  the  book,  and  ait  him  down  and  die.]  This  and  the  preceding 
lines,  within  brackets,  were  not  reprinted  in  the  folio,  1823.  PoMibly  the 
general  import  of  the  passage  seemed  objectionable  to  the  Master  of  the  Reyels. 
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Yea,  for  mj  sake,  even  to  the  ejes  of  Richard, 
Gave  him  defiance.  Bat  which  of  jou  was  hy, 
(You,  cousin  Nevil,  as  I  maj  remember) 

[7V>  Warwick. 
When  Richard,  with  his  eye  brimfiill  of  teais, 
Then  check'd  and  rated  by  Northumberland, 
Did  speak  these  words,  now  prov'd  a  prophecy  ? 
**  Northumberland,  thou  ladder,  by  the  which 
My  cousin  Bolingbroke  ascends  my  throne^;** — 
Though  then,  Grod  knows,  I  had  no  such  intent. 
But  that  necessity  so  bow'd  the  state. 
That  I  and  greatness  were  compelFd  to  kiss. 
'^  The  time  shall  come,"  thus  did  he  follow  it, 
**  The  time  will  come,  that  foul  sin,  gathering  head. 
Shall  break  into  corruption  :^ — so  went  on. 
Foretelling  this  same  time's  condition. 
And  the  division  of  our  amity. 

War.  There  is  a  history  in  all  men's  lives, 
Figuring  the  nature  of  the  times  deceased ; 
The  which  observ'd,  a  man  may  prophesy. 
With  a  near  aim,  of  the  main  chance  of  things 
As  yet  not  come  to  life,  which  in  their  seeds, 
And  weak  beginnings,  lie  intreasured. 
Such  things  become  the  hatch  and  brood  of  time ; 
And,  by  the  necessary  form  of  this, 
King  Richard  might  create  a  perfect  guess. 
That  great  Northumberland,  then  false  to  him. 
Would,  of  that  seed,  grow  to  a  greater  folseness. 
Which  should  not  find  a  ground  to  root  upon. 
Unless  on  you. 

AT.  Hen.  Are  these  things,  then,  necessities  ? 

Then  let  us  meet  them  like  necessities ;  • 

*  —  ascends  my  throne  ;]    Shakespeare  did  not  mean  to  quota  his  owd  linei 
exactly.    They  occur  in  **  Richard  II.**  Act  ii.  sc.  1,  p.  196  :— 
"  Northomberland,  thou  ladder,  wherewithal 
The  mounting  Bolingbroke  ascends  my  throne,"  &c. 
The  earl  of  Warwick  was  not  present  on  the  occasion  ;  neither,  as  RitBon 
showed,  was  the  lamUy  name  of  Warwick  Nevil,  but  Beauohamp,  at  that  dite. 
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And  that  same  word  even  now  cries  out  on  us. 
They  say,  the  bishop  and  Northumberland 
Are  fifty  thousand  strong. 

War.  It  cannot  be,  my  lord : 

Rumour  doth  double,  like  the  voice  and  echo. 
The  numbers  of  the  fear'd. — Please  it  your  grace, 
To  go  to  bed ;  upon  my  soul,  my  lord*, 
The  powers  that  you  already  have  sent  forth. 
Shall  bring  this  prize  in  very  easily. 
To  comfort  you  the  more,  I  have  receiv'd 
A  certain  instance  that  Glendower  is  dead. 
Your  majesty  hath  been  this  fortnight  ill. 
And  these  unseason'd  hours,  perforce,  must  add 
Unto  your  sickness. 

K.  Hen.  I  will  take  your  counsel : 

And  were  these  inward  wars  once  out  of  hand. 
We  would,  dear  lords,  unto  the  Holy  Land. 

\Exeunt. 


SCENE  II. 

Court  before  Justice  Shallow's  House  in  Glouces- 
tershire. 

Enter  Shallow  and  Silence,  meeting ;  Mouldy,  Sha- 
dow, Wart,  Feeble,  Bull-calf,  and  Servants, 
behind. 

Shal.  Come  on,  come  on,  come  on,  sir ;  give  me  your 
hand,  sir,  give  me  your  hand,  sir :  an  early  stirrer,  by 
the  rood.     And  how  doth  my  good  cousin  Silence  ? 

SU.  Good  morrow,  good  cousin  Shallow. 

Shal.  And  how  doth  my  cousin,  your  bedfellow? 
and  your  fairest  daughter,  and  mine,  my  god-daughter 
Ellen? 

SU.  Alas  !  a  black  ouzel,  cousin  Shallow. 

•  —  npon  my  soul,  my  lord  J    The  folio  has  Uft  for  ^  ■ouL" 
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Shal.  By  yea  and  naj,  sir,  I  dare  saj,  mj  coosiii 
William  is  become  a  good  scholar.  He  is  at  Oxford, 
still,  is  he  not  ? 

SiL  Indeed,  sir ;  to  my  cost. 

Shal.  He  must  then  to  the  inns  of  coort  shortly.  I 
was  once  of  Clement's-inn ;  where,  I  think,  they  will 
talk  of  mad  Shallow  yet. 

Sil.  You  were  called  lusty  Shallow  then,  cousin. 

Shal.  By  the  mass,  I  was  called  any  thing;  and  I 
would  have  done  any  thing,  indeed,  and  roundly  tea 
There  was  I,  and  little  John  Doit  of  Staffordshire,  and 
black  George  Barnes,  and  Francis  Pickbone,  and  Will 
Squele  a  Cotswold  man ;  you  had  not  four  such  swinge- 
bucklers  in  all  the  inns  of  court  again :  and,  I  may  say 
to  you,  we  knew  where  the  bona-robas  were,  and  had 
the  best  of  them  all  at  commandment.  Then  was  Jack 
Falstafl^  now  sir  John,  a  boy,  and  page  to  Hiomas  Mow- 
bray, duke  of  Norfolk*. 

Sil.  This  sir  John,  cousin,  that  comes  hither  anon 
about  soldiers  ? 

Shal.  The  same  sir  John,  the  very  same.  I  saw  him 
break  Skogan's  head'  at  the  court  gate,  when  he  was  a' 
crack*,  not  thus  high:  and  the  very  same  day  did  I 
fight  with  one  Sampson  Stockfish,  a  fruiterer,  behind 

*  —  pAgo  to  Thomas  Mowbray,  duke  of  Norfolk.]  This  b  a  paaaage  on  which 
Mr.  HalliweU  justly  relies,  to  show  that  sir  John  Falstaff  was  originally  csHed 
sir  John  Oldcastle.  Sir  John  Oldeastle  was  **  page  to  Thomas  Mowbray,  duke 
of  Norfolk,"  not  sir  John  Falstaff.  See  *<  On  the  Charaeter  of  Falstaff,**  12mo, 
1841,  p.  36. 

'  —  Skoqam's  head — ]  John  Skogan,  Scogin,  or  Skoggin,  is  stated  to  have 
taken  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  at  Oxford,  and  *^  being  (says  Warton)  aa 
excellent  mimick,  and  of  great  pleasantry  in  oonyersation,  benme  the  fsTomite 
buffoon  of  the  court  of  King  Edward  IV.*'  From  this  anachronism  it  has  been 
conjectured,  that  Shakespeare  referred  to  Henry  Skogan ;  but  he  took  Skogsn 
as  the  name  of  a  well-known  jester.  Skogan's  Jests  were  published  by  Andrew 
Borde,  a  physician  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  They  were  entei^  in  the 
Stationers'  books  in  1565,  by  Thomas  Col  well :  and  were  probably  published  in 
that  year.  They  were  often  republished,  and  there  was  an  edition  of  then  in 
1026  :  they  were  reprinted  in  1796. 

*  —  crack,]  This  is  an  old  Icelandic  word,  says  Tyrwhltt,  signifying  a  6oy  or 
ekild.  One  of  the  fabulous  kings  and  heroes  0t  Denmark,  called  Hrolf,  was  nir- 
named  HTftiibf. 
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Gray's-inn.  Jesu !  Jesu !  the  mad  days  that  T  have 
spent !  and  to  see  how  many  of  mine  old  acquaintance 
are  dead  ! 

Sil.  We  shall  all  follow,  cousin. 

SAal.  Certain,  'tis  certain;  very  sure,  very  sure: 
death,  as  the  Psalmist  saith,  is  certain  to  all;  all 
shall  die.  How  a  good  yoke  of  bullocks  at  Stamford 
fair? 

Sil.  Truly,  cousin,  I  was  not  there. 

Shal.  Death  is  certain. — ^Is  old  Double  of  your  town 
living  yet. 

Sil.  Dead,  sir. 

Shal.  Jesu !  Jesu !  Dead ! — ^he  drew  a  good  bow ; 
— and  dead! — ^he  shot  a  fine  shoot: — John  of  Gaunt 
loved  him  well,  and  betted  much  money  on  his  head. 
Dead ! — ^he  would  have  clapped  in  the  clout  at  twelve 
score';  and  carried  you  a  forehand  shaft  a  fourteen  and 
fourteen  and  a  hal^  that  it  would  have  done  a  man's 
heart  good  to  see. — How  a  score  of  ewes  now  ? 

Sil.  Thereafter  as  they  be;  a  score  of  good  ewes 
may  be  worth  ten  pounds. 

Shal.  And  is  old  Double  dead ! 

Enter  Bardolph,  and  one  with  him. 

Sil.  Here  come  two  of  sir  John  FalstaiTs  men,  as  I 
think. 

Shal.  Good  morrow,  honest  gentlemen'. 

Bard.  I  beseech  you,  which  is  justice  Shallow  ? 

Shal.  I  am  Robert  Shallow,  sir;  a  poor  esquire  of 
this  county,  and  one  of  the  king's  justices  of  the  peace. 
What  is  your  good  pleasure  with  me  ? 

Bard.  My  captain,  sir,  commends  him  to  you ;  my 

*  —  he  would  haTe  clapped  in  the  clout  at  twelre  score  ;]  t.«.  He  wonid 
hare  hit  the  nail  or  pin,  which  of  old  supported  the  target,  at  twelve  score 
yards.    TweWe  soore  waa  a  nsual  distance  in  archery  matches. 

>  Good  morrow,  honest  gentlemen.]  In  one  quarto,  1000,  these  words  are 
given  to  Silence  :  in  the  other  to  Bardolph,  who  is  made  to  speak  again  with  a 
distinct  prefix  at  the  words,  ^  I  heseech  you,  which  is  justice  Shallow  t "  We 
follow  the  distribution  of  the  folio,  which  seems  natural  and  proper. 
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captafn,  sir  John  Faktaff :  a  tall  gentleman,  by  heaTcn, 
and  a  most  gallant  leader. 

Shal.  He  greets  me  well,  sir:  I  knew  him  a  good 
backsword  man.  How  doth  the  good  knight  ?  may  I 
ask,  how  my  lady  his  wife  doth  ? 

Bard.  Sir,  pardon ;  a  soldier  is  better  accommodated 
than  with  a  wife. 

Shal.  It  is  well  said,  in  £uth,  sir ;  and  it  is  well  said 
indeed  too.  Better  accommodated ! — it  is  good ;  yea, 
indeed,  is  it :  good  phrases  are  surely,  and  ever  were^ 
very  commendable.  Accommodated: — it  comes  of 
accommodo :  very  good  ;  a  good  phrase. 

Bard.  Pardon  me,  sir;  I  have  heard  the  word. 
Phrase,  call  you  it  ?  By  this  good  day',  I  know  not 
the  phrase:  but  I  will  maintain  the  word  with  my 
sword  to  be  a  soldier-like  word,  and  a  word  of  exceed- 
ing good  command,  by  heaven.  Accommodated ;  that 
is,  when  a  man  is,  as  they  say,  accommodated ;  or,  when 
a  man  is, — ^being, — whereby, — ^he  may  be  thought  to 
be  accommodated,  which  is  an  excellent  thing. 

Enter  Falstaff. 

Shal.  It  is  very  just. — ^Look,  here  comes  good  sir 
John. — Give  me  your  good  hand,  give  me  your  wor- 
ship's good  hand.  By  my  troth,  you  like  wellS  and 
bear  your  years  very  well :  welcome,  good  sir  John. 

Fal.  I  am  glad  to  see  you  well,  good  master  Robert 
Shallow. — Master  Sure-card,  as  I  think. 

Shal.  No,  sir  John ;  it  is  my  cousin  Silence,  in  com- 
mission with  me. 

*  —  and  BTBR  WBEB,]    The  folio  reads,  <*  and  «wry  trfterv." 

*  By  this  ooou  day,]     The  folio  omits  ** good." 

*  By  my  troth,  you  ltkb  well,]  ^  Like "  is  the  reading  of  the  two  quarto 
impressions,  for  in  this  part  of  the  play  they  are  to  be  considered  as  distinct 
editions.  The  folio  sabstitates  look  for  <«  like.*'  *'  To  like  weU "  was  the 
phraseology  of  the  time,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  p.  296  of  this  rohune, 
note  6,  where  other  passages  in  |>oint  are  cited  and  referred  to.  Poasibly  the 
expression  had  gone  somewhat  out  of  use  in  1623,  when  the  first  folio  was 
printed,  or  looke  may  have  been  a  misprint  for  ^  fike." 
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Fed.  Good  master  Silence,  it  well  befits  you  should 
be  of  the  peace. 

SU.  Your  good  worship  is  welcome. 

Fed.  Fie !  this  is  hot  weather. — Gentlemen,  have 
you  provided  me  here  half  a  dozen  sufficient  men  ? 

Shal.  Marry,  have  we,  sir.     Will  you  sit  ? 

Fal.  Let  me  see  them,  I  beseech  you. 

Shal.  Where's  the  roll  ?  -  where's  the  roll  ?  where*s 
the  roll  ? — ^Let  me  see,  let  me  see :  so,  so,  so,  so.  Yea, 
marry,  sir: — ^Ralph  Mouldy  ! — ^let  them  appear  as  I 
call;  let  them  do  so,  let  them  do  so. — ^Let  me  see; 
where  is  Mouldy  ? 

M(nd.  Here,  an  it  please  you. 

Shal.  What  think  you,  sir  John?  a  good  limbed 
fellow :  yoimg,  strong,  and  of  good  friends. 

Fd.  Is  thy  name  Mouldy  ? 

Maul.  Yea,  an  it  please  you. 

Fai.  Tis  the  more  time  thou  wert  used. 

Shal.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  most  excellent,  i'  faith !  things 
that  are  mouldy  lack  use:  very  singular  good!  —  In 
faith,  well  said,  sir  John ;  very  well  said. 

Fal.  Prick  him.  [To  Shallow. 

Moful.  I  was  pricked  well  enough  before,  an  you 
could  have  let  me  alone :  tnj  old  dame  will  be  undone 
now,  for  one  to  do  her  husbandry,  and  her  drudgery. 
You  need  not  to  have  pricked  me;  there  are  other 
men  fitter  to  go  out  than  I. 

Fal.  Go  to ;  peace.  Mouldy !  you  shall  go.  Mouldy, 
it  is  time  you  were  spent. 

Moid.  Spent! 

Shal.  Peace,  fellow,  peace !  stand  aside :  know  you 
where  you  are  ? — ^For  the  other,  sir  John : — ^let  me  see. 
— Simon  Shadow ! 

Fal.  Yea  marry,  let  me  have  him  to  sit  under :  he's 
like  to  be  a  cold  soldier. 

Shal.  Where's  Shadow. 

Shad.  Here,  sir. 

VOL.  IV.  D  d 
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Fd.  Shadow,  whose  son  art  thou  ? 

Shad.  Mj  mother's  son,  sir. 

Fal.  Thy  mother's  son !  like  enongh ;  and  thj 
fiither's  shadow :  so  the  son  of  the  female  is  the  shado^w 
of  the  male.  It  is  often  so,  indeed ;  but  not  of  the 
fiither's  substance^ 

Shal.  Do  yon  like  him,  sir  John  ? 

Fd.  Shadow  will  serve  for  sommer,  prick  him ;  for  we 
have  a  number  of  shadows  to  fill  np  the  mnster-book. 

Shail.  Thomas  Wart ! 

Fd.  Where's  he  ? 

Wart.  Here,  sir. 

Fd.  Is  thy  name  Wart  ? 

WarL  Yea,  sir. 

Fd.  Thou  art  a  very  ragged  wart 

Shal.  Shall  I  prick  him,  sir  John  ? 

Fd.  It  were  superfluous;  for  his  apparel  is  built 
upon  his  back,  and  the  whole  frame  stands  upon  pin» : 
prick  him  no  more. 

Shd.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! — ^you  can  do  it,  sir ;  you  can  do 
it :  I  commend  you  well. — Francis  Feeble  ! 

Fee.  Here,  sir. 

Fd.  What  trade  art  thou.  Feeble  ? 

Fee.  A  woman's  tailor,  sir. 

Shd.  Shall  I  prick  him,  sir  ? 

Fd.  You  may ;  but  if  he  had  been  a  man's  tailor,  he 
would  have  pricked  you. — Wilt  thou  make  as  many 
holes  in  an  enemy's  battle,  as  thou  hast  done  in  a 
woman's  petticoat  ? 

Fee.  I  will  do  my  good  will,  sir:  you  can  have  no  more. 

Fd.  Well  said,  good  woman's  tailor!  well  said, 
courageous  Feeble !  Thou  wilt  be  as  valiant  as  the 
wrathful  dove,  or  most  magnammous  mouse—Prick 
the  woman's  tailor.  Well,  master  Shallow,  deep 
master  Shallow. 

I  —  but  KOT  of  the  other's  sabstanee.]    So  the  foUo :  the  qvuto,  ^  hot  ammI 
of  the  &ther'8  mbetanoe." 
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Fee.  I  would  Wart  might  have  gone,  sir. 

Fd.  I  would  thou  wert  a  man's  tailor,  that  thou 
might'st  mend  him,  and  make  him  fit  to  go.  I  cannot 
put  him  to  a  private  soldier,  that  is  the  leader  of  so 
many  thousands :  let  that  suffice,  most  forcible  Feeble. 

Fee.  It  shall  suffice,  sir. 

Foil.  I  am  bound  to  thee,  reverend  Feeble. — ^Who  is 
next? 

Shal.  Peter  Bull-calf  of  the  green ! 

Fal.  Yea,  marry,  let  us  see  Bull-calf. 

BtdL  Here,  sir. 

FaL  Tore  God,  a  likely  fellow ! — Come,  prick  me 
Bull-calf  till  he  roar  again. 

BvU.  O  lord !  good  my  lord  captain, — 

Fal.  What,  dost  thou  roar  before  thou  art  pricked  ? 

Bull.  O  Lord !  sir,  I  am  a  diseased  man. 

Fail.  What  disease  hast  thou  ? 

BtU.  A  whoreson  cold,  sir;  a  cough,  sir;  which  I 
caught  with  ringing  in  the  king's  affiiirs  upon  his  coro- 
nation day,  sir. 

Fal.  Come,  thou  shalt  go  to  the  wars  in  a  gown. 
We  will  have  away  thy  cold;  and  I  will  take  such 
order,  that  thy  friends  shall  ring  for  thee. — Is  here 
all? 

Shal.  Here  is  two  more  called  than  your  number ; 
you  must  have  but  four  here,  sir : — and  so,  I  pray  you, 
go  in  with  me  to  dinner. 

Fid.  Come,  I  will  go  drink  with  you,  but  I  cannot 
tarry  dinner.  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  by  my  troth, 
master  Shallow. 

Shal.  O,  sir  John,  do  you  remember  since  we  lay  all 
night  in  the  windmill  in  Saint  Greorge's  fields  ? 

Fai.  No  more  of  that,  good  master  Shallow;  no 
more  of  that. 

Shal.  Ha,  it  was  a  merry  night.  And  is  Jane  Night- 
work  alive  ? 

Fal.  She  lives,  master  Shallow. 

D  d  2 
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Shd.  She  never  could  away  with  me*. 

Fci.  Never,  never :  she  would  always  say,  she  could 
not  abide  Master  Shallow. 

Shal,  By  the  mass,  I  could  anger  her  to  the  heart. 
She  was  then  a  bonap-roba.  Doth  she  hold  her  own 
welL 

Fal.  Old,  old,  master  Shallow. 

Shal.  Nay,  she  must  be  old ;  she  cannot  choose  but 
be  old;  certain  she's  old,  and  had  Robin  Night-work 
by  old  Night-work,  before  I  came  to  ClementVinn. 

Sil.  That's  fifty-five  year  ago. 

Shal.  Ha,  cousin  Silence,  that  thou  hadst  seen  that 
that  this  knight  and  I  have  seen ! — ^Ha,  sir  John,  said 
IweU? 

Fal.  We  have  heard  the  chimes  at  midnight,  master 
Shallow. 

Shd.  That  we  have,  that  we  have,  that  we  have; 
in  faith,  sir  John,  we  have.  Our  watch-word  was, 
**Hem,  boys!" — Come,  let's  to  dinner;  come,  let's  to 
dinner.  —  O,  the  days  that  we  have  seen!  —  Come, 
come.  [Ea^eunl  Falstaff,  Shallow,  and  Silence. 

BuU.  Good  master  corporate  Bardolph,  stand  my 
friend,  and  here  is  four  Harry  ten  shillings  in  French 
crowns  for  you.  In  very  truth,  sir,  I  had  as  lief  be 
hanged,  sir,  as  go :  and  yet»  for  mine  own  part,  sir,  I 
do  not  care ;  but  rather,  because  I  am  unwilling,  and, 
for  mine  own  part,  have  a  desire  to  stay  with  my 
friends :  else,  sir,  I  did  not  care,  for  mine  own  part,  so 
much. 

Bard.  Go  to ;  stand  aside. 

Maul.  And  good  master  corporal  captain,  for  my  old 
dame's  sake,  stand  my  friend:  she  has  nobody  to  do 
any  thing  about  her,  when  I  am  gone ;  and  she  is  old, 
and  cannot  help  herself.     You  shall  have  forty,  sir. 

*  She  never  could  away  with  me.]  This  expreeson  of  dislike,  mettoing,  ^  she 
never  could  abide  me/*  is  of  most  frequent  oecuxrence  in  writeis  before  and 
after  the  time  of  Shakespeaxe. 
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Bard.  Go  to ;  stand  aside. 

Fee.  By  my  troth,  I  care  not ;  a  man  can  die  but 
once ; — we  owe  God  a  death.  I'll  ne'er  bear  a  base 
mind : — an't  be  my  destiny,  so ;  atft  be  not,  so.  No 
man's  too  good  to  serve  his  prince;  and  let  it  go 
which  way  it  will,  he  that  dies  this  year  is  quit  for  the 
next. 

Bard.  Well  said ;  thou  art  a  good  fellow. 

Fee.  'Faith,  I'll  bear  no  base  mind. 

jRe-enter  Falstaff,  and  Justices. 

Fal.  Come,  sir,  which  men  shall  I  have  ? 

Skid.  Four,  of  which  you  please. 

Bard.  Sir,  a  word  with  you. — ^I  have  three  pound  to 
free  Mouldy  and  Bull-calf. 

Fai.  Go  to ;  well. 

Shid.  Come,  sir  John,  which  four  will  you  have  ? 

Fal.  Do  you  choose  for  me. 

Shal.  Marry  then, — Mouldy,  Bull-calf,  Feeble,  and 
Shadow. 

Fal.  Mouldy,  and  Bull-calf. — For  you.  Mouldy,  stay 
at  home  till  you  are  past  service : — and,  for  your  part, 
BuU-cal^  grow  till  you  come  unto  it :  I  will  none  of 
you. 

SAal.  Sir  John,  sir  John,  do  not  yourself  wrong. 
They  are  your  likeliest  men,  and  I  would  have  you 
served  with  the  best. 

F(d.  Will  you  tell  me,  master  Shallow,  how  to 
choose  a  man  ?  Care  I  for  the  limb,  the  thewes,  the 
stature,  bulk,  and  big  assemblance  of  a  man?  Give 
me  the  spirit,  master  Shallow. — Here's  Wart; — ^you 
see  what  a  ragged  appearance  it  is:  he  shall  charge 
you,  and  discharge  you,  with  the  motion  of  a  pewterer's 
hammer ;  come  off,  and  on,  swifter  than  he  that  gib- 
bets-on  the  brewer's  bucket.  And  this  same  half-&ced 
fellow.  Shadow, — ^give  me  this  man :  he  presents  no 
mark  to  the  enemy;  the  foeman  may  with  as  great 
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aim  level  at  the  edge  of  a  penknife.  And,  for  a  r^s^eat, 
— how  swiftlj  will  this  Feeble^  the  woman's  tailor,  run 
off?  O,  give  me  the  spare  men,  and  spare  me  the  great 
ones. — ^Put  me  a  caliyer'  into  Wart's  hand,  Bardolph. 

Bard.  Hold,  Wart,  trayerse ;  thos^  thus,  thus. 

Fal.  Come,  manage  me  your  caUver.  So: — rery 
well : — go  to : — ^very  good :— exceeding  good. — O,  give 
me  always  a  little,  lean,  old,  chapped,  bald  shot. — ^Well 
said,  rfiuth,  'Wart :  thou'rt  a  good  scab ;  hold,  there's  a 
tester  for  thee. 

Shal.  He  is  not  his  craft's  master,  he  doth  not  do  it 
right.  I  remember  at  Mile-end  green,  (when  I  lay  at 
Clement's  inn,)  I  was  then  sir  Dagonet  in  Artiiur's 
show*,  there  was  a  little  quiver  fellow,  and  he  would 
manage  you  his  piece  thus :  and  he  would  about,  and 
about,  and  come  you  in,  and  come  you  in :  **  rah,  tab, 
tah,"  would  he  say ;  ^  bounce^"  would  he  say ;  and  away 
again  would  he  go,  and  again  would  he  come. — ^I  diall 
never  see  such  a  fellow. 

Fd.  These  fellows  will  do  well,  master  Shallow. — 
€rod  keep  you,  master  Silence :  I  will  not  use  many 
words  with  you. — ^Fare  you  well,  gentlemen  both:  I 
thank  you :  I  must  a  dozen  mile  to-night. — ^Bardolph, 
give  the  soldiers  coats. 

Shal.  Sir  John,  the  Lord  bless  you,  and  Grod  prosper 
your  affidrs,  and  send  us  peace !  At  your  return,  visit 
our  house*.  Let  our  old  acquaintance  be  renewed :  per- 
adventure,  I  will  with  you  to  the  court. 

Fd,  'Fore  God,  I  would  you  would. 

'  —  caliver — ]  t.  e.  a  hand-gnn.  The  calirer  was  lighter  than  the  mnkci, 
and  was  fired  withont  a  net 

'  —  I  wae  then  sir  Dagonet  in  Arthur's  ihow,]  Arthur's  show  seems  to 
haTe  been  sn  exhibition  of  archery  at  MUe>end  green,  where  the  srdien 
assumed  various  characters,  connected  with  king  Arthur  and  his  round  table. 
Shallow  represented  sir  Dagonet,  the  fool  or  buffoon  of  Arthur's  eoott,  oo  one 
of  these  occssions.  This  association  was  called  (as  i^pears  hy  a  trad  by 
Richard  Mulcasier,  nuster  of  the  Children  of  Paul's)  *■  The  friendly  and  6iak 
Fellowship  of  Prince  Arthur's  Knighti,  In  and  about  the  City  of  Londoa." 

*  At  your  return,  yisit  our  house.]  The  folio  reads, "  As  jfou  retnni,  riritay 
house." 
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Skal.  Gro  to;  I  have  spoke  at  a  word.  Fare  you 
well.  [Rveunt  Shallow  and  Silence. 

FaL  Fare  you  well,  gentle  gentlemen.  On»  Bar- 
dolph ;  lead  the  men  away '.  [Ea^eufd  Bardolph,  Re^ 
cruitSy  Sfc.']  As  I  return,  I  will  fetch  off  these  jus- 
tices :  I  do  see  the  bottom  of  justice  Shallow.  Lord, 
lord,  how  subject  we  old  men  are  to  this  vice  of  lying ! 
This  same  starved  justice  hath  done  nothing  but  prate 
to  me  of  the  wildness  of  his  youth,  and  the  feats  he 
hath  done  about  Tumbull-street^;  and  every  third  word 
a  lie,  duer  paid  to  the  hearer  than  the  Turk's  tribute. 
I  do  remember  him  at  Clem^nt's-inn,  like  a  man  made 
after  supper  of  a  cheese-paring :  when  he  was  naked, 
he  was,  for  all  the  world,  like  a  forked  radish,  with  a 
.head  fantastically  carved  upon  it  with  a  knife  :  he  was 
so  forlorn,  that  his  dimensions  to  any  thick  sight  were 
invincible*:  he  was  the  very  genius  of  famine;  [yet 
lecherous  as  a  monkey,  and  the  whores  called  him — 
mandrake.]  He  came  ever  in  tlie  rear-ward  of  the 
fiishion;  [and  sung  those  tunes  to  the  over-scutched 
huswives^  that  he  heard  the  carmen  whistle,  and  sware 
— ^they  were  his  &ncies,  or  his  good-nights'.]  And 
now  is  this  Vice's  dagger  become  a  squire^;  and  talks 

'  On,  Bardolph  ;  letd  the  men  away.]  By  a  piinter's  error,  the  prefix  of 
SkaUom  IB  given  to  these  words  and  what  follows  them  in  the  old  quartos. 

'  —  TuBNBULL-street ;]  Properly,  TvmmiJ^treet,  near  Clerkenwell ;  a 
place  often  mentioned  in  our  old  dramatists  aa  the  residence  of  prostitutea. 
FabtalT  must  refer  to  what  has  passed  while  he  waa  in  Shallow's  house,  for 
Tumbull-street  was  not  spoken  of  on  the  stage,  until  it  was  here  introduced  by 
Falstaff. 

'  —  to  any  thick  sight  were  imnicciBLB :]  So  every  old  copy  :  it  was  pro- 
bably a  misprint  for  inviMe^  but  as  sense  can  easily  be  made  of  **  inyincible,*' 
we  are  not  warranted  in  changing  the  word.  Just  afterwards,  the  quarto,  for 
**  the  reiy  genius  of  famine,'  misprints  **  the  very  gema  of  fiunine." 

4  —  the  OTSR-8CUTCHED  huswivcs — ]  The  meaning  of  this  epithet  is  not 
dear ;  but  Steevens  understands  it  over-90oteh*df  as  if  eirt  and  daiked  by  the 
beadle's  whip.    This  seems  the  most  probable  interpretation. 

*  —  his  FANCIES,  or  his  good-niouts.]  The  names  given  by  our  old  poets  to 
small  lyrical  pieces  for  the  voice.  This  passage,  and  one  above,  included  in 
brackets,  are  only  in  the  quartos. 

<  And  now  is  this  Vice's  daooer  become  a  squire  ;]  The  Vice  was  a  cha- 
ncter  in  our  early  dramatic  performances,  who  was  armed  with  a  wooden 
dagger.     The  notices  of  it  in  old  writers  are  innumerable. 
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as  fioniliarly  of  John  of  Gaont,  as  if  he  had  been  sworn 
brother  to  him ;  and  Fll  be  sworn  he  never  saw  him 
but  once  in  the  Tilt-yard,  and  then  he  burst  his  head', 
for  crowding  among  the  marshal's  men.  I  saw  it ;  and 
told  John  of  Gaunt,  he  beat  his  own  name';  for  yon 
might  haye  thrust  him',  and  all  his  apparel,  into  an 
eel-skin :  the  case  of  a  treble  hautboy  was  a  manson 
for  him,  a  court;  and  now  has  he  land  and  beeyes. 
Well,  I  will  be  acquainted  with  him,  if  I  return ;  and 
it  shall  go  hard,  but  I  will  make  him  a  philosopher's 
two  stones  to  me.  If  the  young  dace  be  a  bait  for  the 
old  pike,  I  see  no  reason  in  the  law  of  nature  but  I 
may  snap  at  him.     Let  time  shape,  and  there  an  end. 


ACT  IV.    SCENE  I. 
A  Forest  in  Yorkshire. 

Enter  the  Archbishop  q/*  York,  Mowbray,  Hastings, 

and  OthersK 

Arch.  What  is  this  forest  called  ? 

Hast    Tis  Gaultree   forest,  an't  shall  please  your 

grace. 
Arch.  Here  stand,  my  lords;  and  send  discoyerers 
forth. 
To  know  the  numbers  of  our  enemies. 

T  —  and  then  he  bubst  his  head,]  The  oommentaton  cite  Tmriom  |MnBig<« 
to  show  that  **  bunt  **  was  of  old  used  for  hrtak^  but  they  omit  the  most  apponte 
inm  Shskespesie  himself,  where,  in  the  opening  of  *^  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew/* 
Vol.  lit  p.  107»  the  hostess  calls  upon  Sly  to  **  pay  for  the  gUsses  he  had  ftanC" 

•  —  he  beat  his  own  name  ;]    t.  <.  gamM ;  alluding  to  Shallow's  figure. 

•  —  yon  might  have  thrust  him,]    So  the  quarto,  1600  :  the  folio,  tnmed. 

>  —  Hastings,  and  Others.]  «  Within  the  forest  of  Gaultree,*'  adds  the  old 
stage-direetion  in  the  quarto,  with  unusoal  partieularity.  Shakeqieare  took 
Holinshed  as  his  authority  for  the  place. 
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Hast.  We  have  sent  forth  already. 

Arch.  Tis  well  done. — 

'M.J  friends  and  brethren  in  these  great  affairs, 
I  must  acquaint  you,  that  I  have  receiv'd 
New-dated  letters  from  Northumberland ; 
Their  cold  intent,  tenour  and  substance,  thus : — 
Here  doth  he  wish  his  person,  with  such  powers 
As  might  hold  sortance  with  his  quality, 
The  which  he  could  not  levy ;  whereupon 
He  is  retired,  to  ripe  his  growing  fortunes. 
To  Scotland  ;  and  concludes  in  hearty  prayers, 
That  your  attempts  may  overlive  the  hazard. 
And  fearful  meeting  of  their  opposite'. 

Mowb.  Thus  do  the  hopes  we  have  in  him  touch 
ground. 
And  dash  themselves  to  pieces. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

HcLSt.  Now,  what  news  ? 

Mess.  West  of  this  forest,  scarcely  off  a  mile. 
In  goodly  form  comes  on  the  enemy : 
And,  by  the  ground  they  hide,  I  judge  their  number 
Upon,  or  near,  the  rate  of  thirty  thousand. 

Mowb.  The  just  proportion  that  we  gave  them  out. 
Let  us  sway  on,  and  fsjae  them  in  the  field. 

Enter  Westmoreland. 

Arch.  What  well-appointed  leader  fronts  us  here  ? 

Mowb.  I  think  it  is  my  lord  of  Westmoreland. 

West.  Health  and  fiur  greeting  from  our  general. 
The  prince,  lord  John  and  duke  of  Lancaster. 

Arch.  Say  on,  my  lord  of  Westmoreland,  in  peace. 
What  doth  concern  your  coming  ? 

West.  Then,  my  lord", 

>  —  their  OPFoerrs.]   i.  «.  adwnary.    See  Vol.  ii.  p.  63 ;  Vol.  iii.  p.  381. 392. 
*  Then,  my  lord,]    These  words  are  not  in  the  quarto :  the  folio  inserted 
them,  no  doubt,  to  complete  the  preceding  imperfect  line. 
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Unto  jour  grace  do  I  in  chief  address 

The  substance  of  mj  speech.     If  that  rebellion 

Came  like  itself,  in  base  and  abject  routs. 

Led  on  by  bloodj  youth,  guarded  with  rage. 

And  countenanc'd  by  boys,  and  beggary ; 

I  say,  if  damn'd  commotion  so  appeared  \ 

In  his  true,  native,  and  most  proper  shape. 

You,  reverend  father,  and  these  noble  lords^ 

Had  not  been  here,  to  dress  the  ugly  form 

Of  base  and  bloody  insurrection 

With  your  fair  honours.     You,  lord  archbishop. 

Whose  see  is  by  a  civil  peace  maintain'd ; 

Whose  beard  the  silver  band  of  peace  hath  touched ; 

Whose  learning  and  good  letters  peace  hath  tutor  d ; 

Whose  white  investments  figure  innocence. 

The  dove  and  very  blessed  spirit  of  peace, 

Wherefore  do  you  so  ill  translate  yourself. 

Out  of  the  speech  of  peace,  that  bears  such  grace, 

Into  the  harsh  and  boisterous  tongue  of  war  ? 

Turning  your  books  to  graves',  your  ink  to  blood. 

Your  pens  to  lances,  and  your  tongue  divine 

To  a  loud  trumpet,  and  a  point  of  war  ? 

Arch.    Wherefore  do  I   this?  —  so  the  question 
stands : 
Briefly  to  this  end. — We  are  all  diseas'd ; 
And,  with  our  surfeiting,  and  wanton  hours'. 
Have  brought  ourselves  into  a  burning  fever. 
And  we  must  bleed  for  it :  of  which  disease 
Our  late  king,  Richard,  being  infected,  died. 
But,  my  most  noble  lord  of  Westmoreland, 
I  t^ike  not  on  me  here  as  a  phjrsician. 
Nor  do  I,  as  an  enemy  to  peace, 

*  —  80  APPBAB*D,]    Old  copies,  80  ap/peair.    Corrected  by  Pope. 

*  Taming  your  books  to  orates,]  So  the  old  copies  ;  sod  it  msj  be  right 
Wsrburioii  snd  Hsniner  resd  glaiteif  and  Steevens  more  pUnslbly  gnam, 
armour  for  the  legs. 

*  And,  with  our  surfeiting,  snd  wsntou  hours,]  This  and  the  twenty-foor 
following  lines  are  not  in  the  quarto  editions  of  this  play. 
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Troop  in  the  throngs  of  military  men ; 

But,  rather,  show  a  while  like  fearful  war. 

To  diet  rank  minds,  sick  of  happiness, 

And  purge  th'  obstructions,  which  begin  to  stop 

Our  very  veins  of  life.     Hear  me  more  plainly. 

I  have  in  equal  balance  justly  weigh'd 

What  wrongs  our  arms  may  do,  what  wrongs  we  suffer, 

And  find  our  griefs  heavier  than  our  offences. 

We  see  which  way  the  stream  of  time  doth  run. 

And  are  enforc'd  from  our  most  quiet  there' 

By  the  rough  torrent  of  occasion ; 

And  have  the  summary  of  all  our  griefs. 

When  time  shall  serve,  to  show  in  articles. 

Which,  long  ere  this,  we  offered  to  the  king, 

And  might  by  no  suit  gain  our  audience. 

When  we  are  wronged,  and  would  unfold  our  griefs. 

We  are  denied  access  unto  his  person. 

Even  by  those  men  that  most  bave  done  us  wrong. 

The  dangers  of  the  days  but  newly  gone, 

Whose  memory  is  written  on  the  earth 

With  yet  appearing  blood,  and  the  examples 

Of  every  minute's  instance,  present  now. 

Have  put  us  in  these  ill-beseeming  arms ; 

Not  to  break  peace,  or  any  branch  of  it, 

But  to  establish  here  a  peace  indeed. 

Concurring  both  in  name  and  quality. 

West  When  ever  yet  was  your  appeal  denied  ? 
Wherein  have  you  been  galled  by  the  king  ? 
What  peer  hath  been  subom'd  to  grate  on  you. 
That  you  should  seal  this  lawless  bloody  book 
Of  forg'd  rebellion  with  a  seal  divine, 
[And  consecrate  commotion's  bitter  edge'?] 

'  And  are  enforc'd  from  onr  most  quiet  tberb]  So  the  folio,  the  only  old 
eopy  of  this  passage  :  the  meaning  seems  to  be,  that  the  archbiriiop  complains 
that  he  and  his  friends  are  driven  from  their  chief  quiet  in  the  stream  of  time 
by  a  rough  torrenl  Warburton  altered  ''there"  to  tpkere^  but  without  any 
obrious  necessity. 

*  [And  consecrate  commotion's  bitter  edge !]    This  line  is  not  in  the  folio. 
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Arch.  My  brother  general,  the  commonwealth, 
[To  brother  bom  an  household  cmeltj,] 
I  make  my  quarrel  in  particular'. 

West.  There  is  no  need  of  any  such  redress ; 
Or,  if  there  were,  it  not  belongs  to  you. 

Mineh.  Why  not  to  him,  in  part,  and  to  us  all. 
That  feel  the  bruises  of  the  days  before. 
And  suffer  the  condition  of  these  times 
To  lay  a  heavy  and  unequal  hand 
Upon  our  honours  ? 

West.  O !  my  good  lord  Mowbray  \ 

Construe  the  times  to  their  necessities, 
And  you  shall  say  indeed,  it  is  the  time. 
And  not  the  king,  that  doth  you  injuries. 
Yet,  for  your  part,  it  not  appears  to  me. 
Either  from  the  king,  or  in  the  present  time, 
That  you  should  have  an  inch  of  any  ground 
To  build  a  grief  on.     Were  you  not  restored 
To  all  the  duke  of  Norfolk's  signiories. 
Your  noble  and  right-well-remember'd  &ther*s  ? 

Mowb.  What  thing,  in  honour,  had  my  &ther  lost, 
That  need  to  be  revived,  and  breath'd  in  me  ? 
The  king  that  lov'd  him,  as  the  state  stood  then, 
Was,  force  perforce,  compelFd  to  banish  him : 
And  then,  when*  Harry  Bolingbroke,  and  he. 
Being  mounted,  and  both  roused  in  their  seats, 

*  I  make  my  quarrel  in  particiilar.]  The  second  line  of  this  upeedi  ii 
omitted  in  the  folio,  and  is  restored  from  the  qnarto.  The  whole  is  obscure, 
hnt  Malone,  foUowing  Monek  Mason,  thns  explains  the  probable  intention  of  the 
author : — **  My  brother-general,  vAo  itjoimed  kert  wiA  me  im  oommamd,  maket  the 
commonwealth  kit  quarrd,  t.  e.  has  taken  up  arms  on  account  of  public  grier- 
ances  ;  a  particular  injury  done  to  my  own  brother,  is  my  ground  of  qund." 
Malone  supposed  a  line  to  have  been  lost,  which  possibly  may  hnve  been  the 
case  ;  and  the  second  line  of  the  archbiriiop's  speech  is  said  to  be  wantiiig  in 
some  copies  of  the  quarto  impressions,  as  well  as  in  the  folio.  It  is  foimd  in 
both  the  quartos  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  in  two  othen  thit  I 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  examining. 

*  O  1  my  good  lord  Mowbray,]  This  and  the  thirty-six  lines  f<dIowing  it  m 
not  in  the  quarto  edition. 

>  And  then,  whszi — ]  The  folio  reads  '  And  then,  tiUrt."  The  error  was 
corrected  by  Pope. 
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Their  neighing  coursers  daring  of  the  spur, 
Their  armed  staves  in  charge,  their  heavers  down. 
Their  eyes  of  fire  sparkling  through  sights  of  steel, 
And  the  loud  trumpet  blowing  them  together ; 
Then,  then,  when  there  was  nothing  could  have  stay'd 
My  father  from  the  breast  of  Bolingbroke, 
O  !  when  the  king  did  throw  his  warder  down. 
His  own  life  hung  upon  the  staff  he  threw : 
Then  threw  he  down  himself,  and  all  their  lives. 
That,  by  indictment,  and  by  dint  of  sword. 
Have  since  miscarried  under  Bolingbroke. 

West    You  speak,  lord  Mowbray,  now  you  know 
not  what. 
The  earl  of  Hereford  was  reputed,  then. 
In  England  the  most  valiant  gentleman : 
Who  knows,  on  whom  fortune  would  then  have  smil'd? 
But  if  your  father  had  been  victor  there. 
He  ne'er  had  home  it  out  of  Coventry ; 
For  all  the  country,  in  a  general  voice. 
Cried  hate  upon  him ;  and  all  their  prayers,  and  love. 
Were  set  on  Hereford,  whom  they  doted  on. 
And  bless'd,  and  grac'd,  indeed,  more  than  the  king'. 
But  this  is  mere  digression  from  my  purpose. 
Here  come  I  from  our  princely  general. 
To  know  your  griefs ;  to  tell  you  from  his  grace. 
That  he  will  give  you  audience ;  and  wherein 
It  shall  appear  that  your  demands  are  just. 
You  shall  enjoy  them ;  every  thing  set  off. 
That  might  so  much  as  think  you  enemies. 

Mowb.  But  he  hath  forc'd  us  to  compel  this  offer. 
And  it  proceeds  from  policy,  not  love. 

West  Mowbray,  you  overween,  to  take  it  so. 
This  offer  comes  from  mercy,  not  from  fear ; 
For,  lo !  within  a  ken  our  army  lies, 

*  And  blesB'd,  and  grac'd,  indeed,  more  than  the  long.]  The  folio,  1633, 
followed  by  the  three  other  folio  impresBions,  cormptljr  reads  and  did  for 
« indeed."    Thirlby  proposed  the  present  emendation. 
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Upon  mine  honour,  all  too  confident 
To  give  admittance  to  a  thought  of  fear. 
Our  battle  is  more  fiill  of  names  than  yours. 
Our  men  more  perfect  in  the  use  of  arms. 
Our  armour  all  as  strong,  our  cause  the  best : 
Then,  reason  will  our  hearts  should  be  as  good ; 
Say  you  not,  then,  our  offer  is  compeli'd. 

Mowb.  Well,  by  my  will,  we  shall  admit  no  parley. 

West.  That  argues  but  the  shame  of  your  offence : 
A  rotten  case  abides  no  handling. 

Hast  Hath  the  prince  John  a  full  commission. 
In  very  ample  virtue  of  his  father. 
To  hear,  and  absolutely  to  determine 
Of  what  conditions  we  shall  stand  upon  ? 

West  That  is  intended  in  the  generaFs  name. 
I  muse  you  make  so  slight  a  question. 

Arch.  Then  take,  my  lord  of  Westmoreland,  this 
schedule, 
For  this  contains  our  general  grievances : 
Each  several  article  herein  redress'd ; 
All  members  of  our  cause,  both  here  and  hence, 
That  are  insinew'd  to  this  action. 
Acquitted  by  a  true  substantial  form ; 
And  present  execution  of  our  wills 
To  us,  and  to  our  purposes,  confined  ^; 
We  come  within  our  awful  banks  again. 
And  knit  our  powers  to  the  arm  of  peace. 

West.  This  will  I  show  the  general.     Please  you, 
lords. 
In  sight  of  both  our  battles  we  may  meet : 
And  either  end  in  peace  ^  which  CJod  so  frame, 

*  To  na,  and  to  our  porposes  oompin*o;]  So  both  the  quarto  and  folio 
editions ;  and  there  is  no  need  of  alteration,  though  Johnson  pn^oeed  mm^'^ 
and  it  has  found  its  way  into  all  modem  editions :  the  meaning  is,  **  the  execo- 
tion  of  our  wills  being  confined,  or  restricted,  io  ns  and  to  oar  purposfls."  Tbe 
quarto  omits  **  to,*'  to  the  injury  of  the  metre. 

*  And  either  end  in  peaee,]  The  old  copies  read,  ^At  either,"  &e.  The 
change  was  made  by  Thiriby. 
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Or  to  the  place  of  diiFerence  call  the  swords 
Which  must  decide  it 

Arch.  .  My  lord,  we  will  do  so. 

[iMt  West. 

Matffb.  There  is  a  thing  within  my  bosom  tells  me, 
That  no  conditions  of  our  peace  can  stand. 

Hast   Fear  you  not   that:    if  we  can  make  our 
peace 
Upon  such  large  terms,  and  so  absolute, 
As  our  conditions  shall  consist  upon. 
Our  peace  shall  stand  as  fiim  as  rocky  mountains. 

Mowh.  Ay,  but  our  valuation  shall  be  such. 
That  every  slight  and  fUse-derived  cause. 
Yea,  every  idle,  nice,  and  wanton  reason. 
Shall  to  the  king  taste  of  this  action : 
That,  were  our  royal  £uths  martyrs  in  love. 
We  shall  be  winnow'd  with  so  rough  a  wind. 
That  even  our  com  shall  seem  as  light  as  chafi^ 
And  good  from  bad  find  no  partition. 

Arck.  No,  no,  my  lord.     Note  this, — the  king  is 
weary 
Of  dainty  and  such  picking  grievances : 
For  he  hath  found,  to  end  one  doubt  by  death 
Revives  two  greater  in  the  heirs  of  life. 
And  therefore  will  he  wipe  his  tables  clean, 
And  keep  no  tell-tale  to  his  memory. 
That  may  repeat  and  history  his  loss 
To  new  remembrance.     For  full  well  he  knows, 
He  cannot  so  precisely  weed  this  land. 
As  his  misdoubts  present  occasion : 
His  foes  are  so  enrooted  with  his  friends, 
That,  plucking  to  unfix  an  enemy, 
He  doth  unfiasten  so,  and  shake  a  friend. 
So  that  this  land,  like  an  offensive  wife, 
That  hath  enrag'd  him  on  to  offer  strokes, 
As  he  is  striking,  holds  his  infant  up. 
And  hangs  resolved  correction  in  the  arm 
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That  was  uprear'd  to  execution. 

Hast  Brides,  the  king  hath  wasted  all  his  rods 
On  late  offenders,  that  he  now  doth  lack 
The  very  instruments  of  chastisement ; 
So  that  his  power,  like  to  a  iangless  lion. 
May  offer,  but  not  hold. 

Arch.  Tis  very  true : 

And  therefore  be  assured,  my  good  lord  marshal. 
If  we  do  now  make  our  atonement  well. 
Our  peace  will,  like  a  broken  limb  united. 
Grow  stronger  for  the  breaking. 

Mowb.  Be  it  so. 

Here  is  retum'd  my  lord  of  Westmoreland. 

Re-^nter  Westmoreland. 

West  The  prince  is  here  at  hand.     Pleaseth  your 

lordship. 
To  meet  his  grace  just  distance  'tween  our  aimies  ? 
Mowb.  Your  grace  of  York,  in  Grod's  name  then,  set 

forward. 
Arah.  Before,  and  greet  his  grace,  my  lord:    we 

come.  \Exewd. 


SCENE  II. 

Another  Part  of  the  Forest. 

Enter^  from  one  side^  Mowbray,  the  ArcJibishop^  Hast- 
ings, and  Others :  from  the  other  side^  Prince  John 
o/' Lancaster,  Wejstmoreland,  Officers  and  Attend- 
ants. 

P.  John.  You  are  well  encountered  here,  my  cousin 
Mowbray. — 
Good  day  to  you,  gentle  lord  archbishop ; 
And  so  to  you,  lord  Hastings, — and  to  all. — 
My  lord  of  York,  it  better  showed  with  you. 
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When  that  your  flock,  assembled  by  the  bell, 

Encircled  you  to  hear  with  reverence 

Your  exposition  on  the  holy  text, 

Than  now  to  see  you  here  an  iron  man^ 

Cheering  a  rout  of  rebels  with  your  drum, 

Turning  the  word  to  sword,  and  life  to  death. 

That  man,  that  sits  within  a  monarch's  heart. 

And  ripens  in  the  sunshine  of  his  favour, 

Would  he  abuse  the  countenance  of  the  king. 

Alack !  what  mischiefs  might  he  set  abroach. 

In  shadow  of  such  greatness.     With  you,  lord  bishop. 

It  is  even  so.     Who  hath  not  heard  it  spoken, 

How  deep  you  were  within  the  books  of  God  ? 

To  us,  the  speaker  in  his  parliament ; 

To  us,  th'  imagin'd  voice  of  God  himself ; 

The  very  opener  and  intelligencer. 

Between  the  grace,  the  sanctities  of  heaven. 

And  our  dull  workings :  O  !  who  shall  believe. 

But  you  misuse  the  reverence  of  your  place. 

Employ  the  countenance  and  grace  of  heaven. 

As  a  false  favourite  doth  his  prince's  name. 

In  deeds  dishonourable  ?     You  have  taken  up. 

Under  the  counterfeited  zeal  of  God, 

The  subjects  of  his  substitute,  my  father ; 

And,  both  against  the  peace  of  heaven  and  him. 

Have  here  up-swarm'd  them. 

Arch.  Good  my  lord  of  Lancaster, 

I  am  not  here  against  your  father's  peace ; 
But,  as  I  told  my  lord  of  Westmoreland, 
The  time  misorder'd  doth,  in  common  sense. 
Crowd  us,  and  crush  us  to  this  monstrous  form 
To  hold  our  safety  up.     I  sent  your  grace 
The  parcels  and  particulars  of  our  grief ; 
The    which    hath   been  with  scorn   shov'd   from  the 
court, 

•  Than  now  to  see  yon  here  an  iron  man,]    After  ^  man  "  the  quarto  edition 
adds,  quite  unneceeflarily,  and  to  the  injury  of  the  line,  talking, 

VOL.  IV.  E   e 
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Whereon  this  Hjdrarson  of  war  is  bom ; 
Whose  dangerous  eyes  may  well  be  charm'd  asleep. 
With  grant  of  our  most  just  and  right  desires. 
And  true  obedience,  of  this  madness  cur'd. 
Stoop  tamely  to  the  foot  of  majesty. 

Mowb.  If  not,  we  ready  are  to  try  our  fortunes 
To  the  last  man. 

Hast.  And  though  we  here  fall  down. 

We  have  supplies  to  second  our  attempt ; 
If  they  miscarry,  theirs  shall  second  them ; 
And  so  success  of  mischief  shall  be  bom. 
And  heir  from  heir  shall  hold  this  quarrel  up. 
Whiles  England  shall  have  generation. 

P.  John.  You  are  too  shallow,  Hastings^  much  too 
shallow. 
To  sound  the  bottom  of  the  after-times. 

West.  Pleaseth  your  grace,  to  answer  th«n  directly, 
How  far-forth  you  do  like  their  articles. 

P.  John.  I  like  them  all,  and  do  allow  them  well : 
And  swear,  here,  by  the  honour  of  my  blood. 
My  father's  purposes  have  been  mistook ; 
And  some  about  him  have  too  lavishly 
Wrested  his  meaning,  and  authority. — 
My  lord,  these  gneh  shall  be  with  speed  redressM ; 
Upon  my  soul,  they  shall.     If  this  may  please  you. 
Discharge  your  powers  unto  their  several  counties, 
As  we  will  ours ;  and  here,  between  the  armies. 
Let's  drink  together  friendly,  and  embrace, 
That  all  their  eyes  may  bear  those  tokens  home. 
Of  our  restored  love,  and  amity. 

Arch.   I    take    your  princely  word  for  these  re- 
dresses. 

P.  John.  I  give  it  you,  and  will  maintain  my  word : 
And  thereupon  I  drink  unto  your  grace. 

Hast.  Go,  captain,  [7b  an  Officer]  and  deliver  to  the 
army 
This  news  of  peace :  let  them  have  pay,  and  part. 
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I  know,  it  will  well  please  them :  hie  thee,  captain. 

[Eait  Officer. 
Arch.  To  you,  my  noble  lord  of  Westmoreland. 
West.  I  pledge  your  grace :  and,  if  you  knew  what 
pains 
I  have  bestow'd  to  breed  this  present  peace, 
You  would  drink  freely ;  but  my  love  to  you 
ShaU  show  itself  more  openly  hereafter. 
Arch.  I  do  not  doubt  you. 
West.  I  am  glad  of  it. — 

Health  to  my  lord,  and  gentle  cousin,  Mowbray. 

Mowb.  You  wish  me  health  in  very  happy  season ; 
For  I  am,  on  the  sudden,  something  ill. 

Arch.  Against  ill  chances  men  are  ever  merry. 
But  heaviness  foreruns  the  good  event. 

West.  Therefore  be  merry,  coz;  since  sudden  sor- 
row 
Serves    to    say  thus, — some   good    thing   comes    to- 
morrow. 
Arch.  Believe  me,  I  am  passing  light  in  spirit. 
Mowb.  So  much  the  worse,  if  your  own  rule  be  true. 

[^ShotUs  fvitfiin. 
P.  John.  The  word  of  peace  is  render'd.    Hark,  how 

they  shout ! 
Mowb.  This  had  been  cheerful,  aft^r  victory. 
Arch.  A  peace  is  of  the  nature  of  a  conquest. 
For  then  both  parties  nobly  are  subdued. 
And  neither  party  loser. 

P.  John.  Go,  my  lord. 

And  let  our  army  be  discharged  too. — 

[_Eadt  Westmoreland. 
And,  good  my  lord,  so  please  you,  let  our  trains 
March  by  us,  that  we  may  peruse  the  men 
We  should  have  cop'd  withal. 

ArfA.  Go,  good  lord  Hastings ; 

And,  ere  they  be  dismiss'd,  let  them  march  by. 

\^Eant  Hastings, 
e  e  2 
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P.  JoJifi.  I  trost,  lords,  we  shall  lie  to-night  toge- 
ther.— 

Re-enter  Westmoreland. 

Now,  cousin,  wherefore  stands  our  army  still  ? 

West  The  leaders  having  charge  firom  you  to  stand. 
Will  not  go  off  until  they  hear  you  speak. 

P.  John.  They  know  their  duties. 

Re-enter  Hastings. 

Hast.  My  lord,  our  army  is  dispersed  already'. 
Like  youthful  steers  unyok'd,  they  take  their  courses 
East,  west,  north,  south  ;  or,  like  a  school  broke  up. 
Each  hurries  toward  his  home,  and  sporting-place. 

West.   Good    tidings,  my  lord   Hastings;    for   the 
which 
I  do  arrest  thee,  traitor,  of  high  treason : — 
And  you,  lord  archbishop, — and  you,  lord  Mowbray ; 
Of  capital  treason  I  attach  you  both. 

Mowb.  Is  this  proceeding  just  and  honourable  ? 

West.  Is  your  assembly  so  ? 

Arch.  Will  you  thus  break  your  fidth  ? 

P.  John.  T  pawn'd  thee  none. 

I  promis'd  you  redress  of  these  same  grievances. 
Whereof  you  did  complain  ;  which,  by  mine  honour, 
I  will  perform  with  a  most  christian  care. 
But,  for  you,  rebels,  look  to  taste  the  due 
Meet  for  rebellion,  and  such  acts  as  yours'. 
Most  shallowly  did  you  these  arms  commence. 
Fondly  brought  here,  and  foolishly  sent  hence. — 
Strike  up  our  drums  !  pursue  the  scattered  stray ; 
Heaven,  and  not  we,  hath  safely  fought  to-day. — 
Some  guard  these  traitors  to  the  block  of  death  ; 
Treason's  true  bed,  and  yielder  up  of  breath.     [Exeunt. 

'  My  lord,  our  army  is  diapen'd  already.]  The  folio  has  only,  ^  Our  inny  is 
dtspen'd." 

*  —  and  soch  acts  as  yours.]  These  words  are  only  in  the  folio :  in  the 
quarto,  the  line  is  left  imperfect 
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SCENE  III. 

Another  Part  of  the  Forest. 

Alarums :  Escursions.    Enter  Falstaff  and  Colevile, 

meeting. 

Fal.  What's  your  name,  sir  ?  of  what  condition  are 
you  ;  and  of  what  place,  I  pray*? 

Cole.  I  am  a  knight,  sir ;  and  my  name  is  Colevile 
of  the  dale. 

Fal.  Well  then,  Colevile  is  your  name,  a  knight  is 
your  degree,  and  your  place,  the  dale:  Colevile  shall 
still  be  your  name,  a  traitor  your  degree,  and  the  dun- 
geon your  place, — ^a  place  deep  enough ;  so  shall  you 
be  still  Colevile  of  the  dale. 

Cole.  Are  not  you  sir  John  Falstaff? 
Fed.  As  good  a  man  as  he,  sir,  whoe'er  I  am.  Do 
ye  yield,  sir,  or  shall  I  sweat  for  you  ?  If  I  do  sweat, 
they  are  the  drops  of  thy  lovers,  and  they  weep  for 
thy  death :  therefore,  rouse  up  fear  and  trembling,  and 
do  observance  to  my  mercy. 

Ccie.  I  think,  you  are  sir  John  Falstaff,  and  in  that 
thought  yield  me. 

Fed.  I  have  a  whole  school  of  tongues  in  this  belly 
of  mine,  and  not  a  tongue  of  them  all  speaks  any  other 
word  but  my  name.  An  I  had  but  a  belly  of  any 
indifferency,  I  were  simply  the  most  active  fellow  in 
Europe :  my  womb,  my  womb,  my  womb  undoes  me. 
— ^Here  comes  our  general. 

Enter  Prince  John  of  Lancaster,  Westmoreland, 

and  Others. 

P.  John.  The  heat  is  past,  follow  no  fiui:her  now. — 

*  —  and  of  what  place,  1  PRikT  !]    The  quarto  has  not  the  words  ^  I  pray." 
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Call  in  the  powers,  good  cousin  Westmoreland. — 

lEjrit  West. 
Now,  Falstafl^  where  have  joa  been  all  this  while  ? 
When  every  thing  is  ended,  then  you  come : 
These  tardy  tricks  of  yours  will,  on  my  life. 
One  time  or  other  break  some  gallows'  back. 

Fal.  I  would  be  sorry,  my  lord,  but  it  should  be 
thus :  I  never  knew  yet,  but  rebuke  and  check  was 
the  reward  of  valour.  Do  you  think  me  a  swallow, 
an  arrow,  or  a  bullet?  have  I,  in  my  poor  and  old 
motion,  the  expedition  of  thought?  I  have  speeded 
hither  with  the  very  extremest  inch  of  possibility :  I 
have  foundered  ninenscore  and  odd  posts;  and  here, 
travel-tainted  as  I  am,  have,  in  my  pure  and  immacu- 
late valour,  taken  sir  John  Colevile  of  the  dale,  a  most 
furious  knight,  and  valorous  enemy.  But  what  of  that? 
he  saw  me,  and  yielded ;  that  I  may  justly  say  with 
the  hook-nosed  fellow  of  Rome\  I  came,  saw,  and  over- 
came. 

P.  John.  It  was  more  of  his  courtesy  than  your 
deserving. 

Fal.  I  know  not :  here  he  is,  and  here  I  yield  him, 
and  I  beseech  your  grace,  let  it  be  booked  with  the 
rest  of  this  day's  deeds ;  or,  by  the  lord,  I  will  have  it 
in  a  particular  ballad  else,  with  mine  own  picture  on 
the  top  of  it,  Colevile  kissing  my  foot.  To  the  which 
course  if  I  be  enforced,  if  you  do  not  all  show  like  gilt 
two-pences  to  me,  and  I,  in  the  clear  sky  of  fame, 
o'ershine  you  as  much  as  the  full  moon  doth  the  cin- 
ders of  the  element,  which  show  like  pins'  heads  to  her, 
believe  not  the  word  of  the  noble.  Therefore  let  me 
have  right,  and  let  desert  mount. 

P.  John.  Thine's  too  heavy  to  mount 

1  —  the  hook-nooed  fellow  of  Rome,]  The  quarto  adds  unintelligibly  '^  their 
cousin  "  after  "  Rome."  Possibly  Falirtaff  meant  to  claim  rdatioiiship,  in  point 
of  valour,  with  Julius  Cassar,  and  called  him  "my  cousin.^  Some  hare  supposed 
that  ^  their  cousin "  ought  to  be  read  there,  Ccetar,  and  such  a  mispriiit  might 
easily  have  been  introduced. 
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F(d.  Let  it  shine  then. 

P.  John,  Thine's  too  thick  to  shine. 

Fal.  Let  it  do  something,  mj  good  lord,  that  maj 
do  me  good,  and  call  it  what  you  will. 

P.  John.  Is  thy  name  Colevile  ? 

Cote.  It  is,  my  lord. 

P.  John.  A  famous  rebel  art  thou,  Colevile. 

Fai.  And  a  fiunous  true  subject  took  him. 

Cole.  I  am,  my  lord,  but  as  my  betters  are. 
That  led  me  hither :  had  they  been  rul'd  by  me. 
You  should  have  won  them  dearer  than  you  have. 

Ftd.  I  know  not  how  they  sold  themselves,  but  thou, 
like  a  kind  fellow,  gavest  thyself  away  gratis';  and  I 
thank  thee  for  thee. 

Re-enter  Westmoreland. 

P.  JcJm.  Now,  have  you  left  pursuit  ? 

West.  Retreat  is  made,  and  execution  stay'd. 

P.  John.  Send  Colevile,  with  his  confederates, 
To  York,  to  present  execution. — 
Blunt,  lead  him  hence,  and  see  you  guard  him  sure. 

[^Ejpit  Colevile  guarded. 
And  now  despatch  we  toward  the  court,  my  lords. 
I  hear,  the  king  my  father  is  sore  sick : 
Our  news  shall  go  before  us  to  his  majesty, — 
Which,  cousin,  you  shall  bear, — to  comfort  him ; 
And  we  with  sober  speed  will  follow  you. 

Fd.  My  lord,  I  beseech  you,  give  me  leave  to  go 
through  Glostershire ;  and,  when  you  come  to  court, 
stand  my  good  lord,  pray,  in  your  good  report'. 

'  —  gavest  thyself  away  gratis  ;]  So  the  quarto  :  the  folio  rejects  **  gratis.'' 
t  —  stand  my  good  lord,  pray,  in  your  good  report]  The  meaning  seems  to 
be,  that  Falstaffasks  prince  John  to  stand  his  good  lord,  or  his  good  friend,  in 
the  report  he  makes  to  the  king.  This  is  Steevens*s  interpretation.  The  folio 
inserts  ^  pray,"  not  found  in  the  quarto,  as  if  to  complete  the  measoxe,  and  aa  if 
a  couplet  were  intended,  though  not  so  printed  : — 

**  Through  Glostershire ;  and  when  you  come  to  court, 
Stand  my  good  lord,  j>ray,  in  your  good  report.*' 
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P.  John.    Fare  you  well,  Falstaff :    I,  in  my  con- 
dition, 

Shall  better  speak  of  yon  than  you  deserve. 

[Eaii. 

FaL  I  would,  you  had  but  the  wit :  'twere  better 
than  your  dukedom. — Good  faith,  this   same    yoan^ 
sober-blooded  boy  doth  not  love  me»  nor  a  man  cannot 
make  him  laugh ;  but  that's  no  marvel,  he  drinks  no 
wine.     There's  never  any  of  these  demure  boys  come 
to  any  proo^  for  thin  drink  doth  so  over-cool  their 
blood,  and  making  many  fish-meals,  that  they  fall  into 
a  kind  of  male  green-sickness;  and  then,  when  they 
marry,  they  get  wenches.     They  are  generally  fools  and 
cowards,  which   some  of  us   should   be  too,  but  for 
inflammation.     A  good  sherris-sack   hath   a   two-fold 
operation  in  it :  it  ascends  me  into  the  brain ;  dries  me 
there  all  the  foolish,  and  dull,  and  cruddy  vapours  which 
environ  it;   makes   it  apprehensive,  quick,  forgetive, 
full  of  nimble,  fiery,  and  delectable  shapes ;  which,  de- 
liver'd  o'er  to   the  voice,   (the  tongue)  which   is  the 
birth,  becomes  excellent  wit.     The  second  property  of 
your  excellent  sherris  is,  the  warming  of  the  blood ; 
which,  before  cold  and  settled,  left  the  liver  white  and 
pale,  which  is  the  badge  of  pusillanimity  and  cowardice: 
but  the  sherris  warms  it,  and  makes  it  course  from  the 
inwards  to  the  parts  extreme.     It  illumineth  the  face, 
which,  as  a  beacon,  gives  warning  to  all  the  rest  of 
this  little  kingdom,  man,  to  arm ;  and  then  the  vital 
commoners,  and  inland  petty  spirits,  muster  me  all  to 
their  captain,  the  heart,  who,  great,  and  puffed   up 
with  this  retinue,  doth  any  deed  of  courage ;  and  this 
valour  comes  of  sherris.     So  that  skill  in  the  weapon 
is  nothing  vidthout  sack,  for  that  sets  it  a-work ;  and 
learning,  a  mere  hoard  of  gold  kept  by  a  devil,  till 
sack  commences  it,  and  sets  it  in  act  and  use^.    Hereof 

«  —  till  sack  OOMMKNCRS  it,  and  sets  it  in  act  and  use.]    **  It  seems  probable 
to  me/'  says  Tyr^httt,  **  that  Shakes|)eare  in  these  words  allodes  to  the  Cam- 
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comes  it,  that  prince  Harry  is  valiiant;  for  the  cold 
blood  he  did  naturally  inherit  of  his  father,  he  hath, 
like  lean,  steril,  and  bare  land,  manured,  husbanded, 
and  tilled,  with  excellent  endeavour  of  drinking  good, 
and  good  store  of  fertile  sherris,  that  he  is  become  very 
hot^  and  valiant.  If  I  had  a  thousand  sons,  the  first 
human  principle'  I  would  teach  them  should  be,  to 
forswear  thin  potations,  and  to  addict  themselves  to 
sack. 

Enter  Bardolph. 

How  now,  Bardolph  ? 

Bard.  The  army  is  discharged  all,  and  gone. 

Fal.  Let  them  go.  I'll  through  Glostershire ;  and 
there  will  I  visit  master  Robert  Shallow,  esquire:  I 
have  him  already  tempering  between  my  finger  and  my 
thumb,  and  shortly  will  I  seal  with  him.     Come  away. 

[Ejceunt. 

SCENE  IV. 

Westminster.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  King  Henry,  Clarence,  Prince  Humphrey, 

Warwick,  and  Others. 

K,  Hen.   Now,  lords,  if  God  doth  give  successful 
end 
To  this  debate  that  bleedeth  at  our  doors. 
We  will  our  youth  lead  on  to  higher  fields. 
And  draw  no  swords  but  what  are  sanctified. 
Our  navy  is  address'd*,  our  power  collected. 
Our  substitutes  in  absence  well  invested, 

bridge  Commencement ;  uid  in  what  follows  to  the  Oxford  Ac^ :  for  by  thoee  dif- 
ferent names  our  two  universities  have  long  distinguished  the  season,  at  which 
each  of  them  gives  to  her  respective  students  a  complete  authority  to  mm  those 
koardt  ofUaming  which  have  entitled  them  to  their  several  degrees  in  arts,  law, 
physiek,  and  divinity." 

*  —  the  first  HUMAN  principle  — ]    The  folio  omits  ''human." 

*  Our  navy  is  addbess*d,]    i.  e.  readjf,  prepared.    See  Vol.  ii.  p.  4SC  and  612. 
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And  every  thing  lies  level  to  our  wish : 
Only,  we  want  a  little  personal  strength. 
And  pause  us,  till  these  rebels,  now  afoot. 
Come  underneath  the  yoke  of  government. 

War.  Both  which,  we  doubt  not  but  your  migesty 
Shall  soon  enjoy. 

K.  Hen.  Humphrey,  my  son  of  Gloster, 

Where  is  the  prince  your  brother  ? 

P.  Humph.  I  think,  he's  gone  to  hunt^  my  lord,  at 
Windsor. 

K.  Hen.  And  how  accompanied  ? 

P.  Humph.  I  do  not  know,  my  lord. 

K.  Hen.  Is  not  his  brother,  Thomas  of  Clarence,  with 
him? 

P.  Humph.  No,  my  good  lord ;    he  is  in  presence 
here. 

da.  What  would  my  lord  and  father  ? 

K.  Hen.  Nothing  but  well  to  thee,  Thomas  of  Cla- 
rence. 
How  chance  thou  art  not  with  the  prince  thy  brother? 
He  loves  thee,  and  thou  dost  neglect  him,  Thomas. 
Thou  hast  a  better  place  in  his  affection. 
Than  all  thy  brothers :  cherish  it,  my  boy. 
And  noble  offices  thou  may'st  effect 
Of  mediation,  after  I  am  dead. 
Between  his  greatness  and  thy  other  brethren : 
Therefore  omit  him  not :  blimt  not  his  love. 
Nor  lose  the  good  advantage  of  his  grace. 
By  seeming  cold,  or  careless  of  his  will. 
For  he  is  gracious,  if  he  be  observed. 
He  hath  a  tear  for  pity,  and  a  hand 
Open  as  day  for  melting  charity ; 
Yet,  notwithstanding,  being  incens'd,  he's  flint, 
As  humorous  as  winter,  and  as  sudden 
As  flaws  congealed  in  the  spring  of  day'. 

»  —  congealed  m  the  spring  of  day.]    «  Alluding/'  eays  Wax^rartoD,  <*  to  tlM 
opinion  of  some  philosopheni,  that  the  vapoun  being  congealed  In  the  air  b/ 
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His  temper,  therefore,  most  be  well  observed : 
Chide  him  for  faults,  and  do  it  reverently 
When  you  perceive  his  blood  inclin'd  to  mirth. 
But,  being  moody,  give  him  line  and  scope'. 
Till  that  his  passions,  like  a  whale  on  ground, 
Confound    themselves    with    working.       Learn    this, 

Thomas, 
And  thou  shalt  prove  a  shelter  to  thy  friends, 
A  hoop  of  gold  to  bind  thy  brothers  in. 
That  the  luiited  vessel  of  their  blood. 
Mingled  with  venom  of  suggestion', 
(As,  force  perforce,  the  age  will  pour  it  in) 
Shall  never  leak,  though  it  do  work  as  strong 
As  aconitum,  or  rash  gunpowder. 

Cla.  I  shall  observe  him  with  all  care  and  love. 

K.  Hen.  Why  art  thou  not  at  Windsor  with  him, 
Thomas? 

Cla.  He  is  not  there  to-day :  he  dines  in  London. 

K.  Hen.   And  how  accompanied  ?   can'st  thou  tell 
that'? 

Cla.  With  Poins,  and  other  his  continual  followers. 

K.  Hen.  Most  subject  is  the  fattest  soil  to  weeds, 
And  he,  the  noble  image  of  my  youth. 
Is  overspread  with  them  :  therefore,  my  grief 
Stretches  itself  beyond  the  hour  of  death. 
The  blood  weeps  from  my  heart,  when  I  do  shape. 
In  forms  imaginary,  th'  unguided  days. 
And  rotten  times,  that  you  shall  look  upon 
When  I  am  sleeping  with  my  ancestors. 
For  when  his  headstrong  riot  hath  no  curb. 
When  rage  and  hot  blood  are  his  counsellors, 

oold^  (whieh  ib  moet  intense  towards  the  morning,)  and  being  afterwards  rarified 
and  let  loose  by  the  warmth  of  the  son,  occasion  those  sodden  and  impetuous 
gusts  of  wind  which  are  called /awt.*' 

*  —  give  him  link  and  scope,]     The  quarto^  to  the  injury  of  the  metaphor, 
reads^ «  gire  him  time  and  scope." 

*  Mingled  with  renom  of  suooaanoN,]    ^  Suggestion  "  here,  as  in  many  other 
plaees,  (see  VoL  iL  p.  S88  ;  iii.  p.  264.  296,  &e.)  means  impUAvm. 

1  —  can'st  thou  tell  that  t]    These  words  are  only  in  the  folio. 
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When  means  and  lavish  manners  meet  together, 
O,  with  what  wings  shall  his  affections  fly 
Towards  fronting  peril  and  opposed  decay ! 

War.   My  gracious  lord,  you  look  beyond  him  quite. 
The  prince  but  studies  his  companions, 
Like  a  strange  tongue :  wherein,  to  gain  the  language, 
Tis  needful,  that  the  most  immodest  word 
Be  look'd  upon,  and  learned ;  which  once  attained. 
Your  highness  knows,  comes  to  no  farther  use. 
But  to  be  known,  and  hated.     So,  like  gross  terms, 
The  prince  will,  in  the  perfectness  of  time, 
Cast  off  his  followers,  and  their  memory 
Shall  as  a  pattern  or  a  measure  live. 
By  which  his  grace  must  mete  the  lives  of  others. 
Turning  past  evils  to  advantages. 

K.  Hen.  Tis  seldom,  when  the  bee  doth  leave  her 
comb 
In  the  dead  carrion*.  lEnter  Westmoreland.]   Who's 
here  ?     Westmoreland  ? 

West  Health  to  my  sovereign,  and  new  happiness 
Added  to  that  that  I  am  to  deliver ! 
Prince  John,  your  son,  doth  kiss  your  grace's  hand : 
Mowbray,  the  bishop  Scroop,  Hastings,  and  all. 
Are  brought  to  the  correction  of  your  law. 
There  is  not  now  a  rebel's  sword  unsheath'd. 
But  peace  puts  forth  her  olive  every  where. 
The  manner  how  this  action  hath  been  borne, 
Here  at  more  leisure  may  your  highness  read. 
With  every  course  in  his  particular. 

K.  Hen.  O  Westmoreland !  thou  art  a  summer  bird, 
Which  ever  in  the  haunch  of  winter  sings 
The  lifting  up  of  day.  \^Enter  Harcourt.]  Look !  here's 
more  news. 


*  In  the  dead  eurion.]  *'Am  the  bee/*  myn  Johiuon, "  haTing  onee  plaeed 
her  comb  m  a  carcase,  stays  by  her  honey,  so  he  that  has  once  taken  pleasure  in 
bad  company,  will  oontinne  to  associate  with  those  that  have  the  art  of  plesBog 
him."    This  explanation  is,  perhaps,  a  little  more  than  was  meant  by  the  poet 
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Har.  From  enemies  heaven  keep  your  majesty ; 
And,  when  they  stand  against  you,  may  they  fall 
As  those  that  I  am  come  to  tell  you  of. 
The  earl  Northumberland,  and  the  lord  Bardolph, 
With  a  great  power  of  English,  and  of  Scots, 
Are  by  the  sheriff  of  Yorkshire  overthrown. 
The  manner  and  true  order  of  the  fight, 
This  packet,  please  it  you,  contains  at  large. 

K.  Hen,   And  wherefore  should  these  good  news 
make  me  sick  ? 
Will  fortune  never  come  with  both  hands  full, 
But  write  her  fair  words  still  in  foulest  letters*? 
She  either  gives  a  stomach,  and  no  food, — 
Such  are  the  poor,  in  health ;  or  else  a  feast, 
And  takes  away  the  stomach, — such  are  the  rich, 
That  have  abundance,  and  enjoy  it  not. 
T  should  rejoice  now  at  this  happy  news, 
And  now  my  sight  fails,  and  my  brain  is  giddy. — 
O  me !  come  near  me,  now  I  am  much  ill.        \Swo(ms. 

P.  Humph.  Comfort,  your  majesty ! 

Cla.  O  my  royal  father ! 

West  My  sovereign  lord,  cheer  up  yourself:   look 
up ! 

War.  Be  patient,  princes :  you  do  know,  these  fits 
Are  with  his  highness  very  ordinary. 
Stand  from  him,  give  him  air ;  hell  straight  be  well. 

Cla.  No,  no ;  he  cannot  long  hold  out  these  pangs. 
Th'  incessant  care  and  labour  of  his  mind 
Hath  wrought  the  mure,  that  should  confine  it  in. 
So  thin,  that  life  looks  through,  and  will  break  out\ 

'  Bat  WBiTB  her  fair  words  still  in  foulest  lbttebs  !]     So  the  folio :  the 
quarto  giTes  the  line  as  follows : — 

''  But  wi  her  fair  words  still  in  foulest  C^hm." 
*  So  thin,  that  Gfe  looks  through,  and  will  break  out.]     Malone  and  others 
have  pointed  out  the  following  parallel  passage  in  Daniel's  ^  Civil  Wars,"  1696, 
book  iii.  St.  116,  where  that  poet  is  speaking  of  the  illness  of  Henry  IV. 
'^  Wearing  the  wall  so  thin,  that  now  the  mind 
Might  well  look  thorough,  and  his  frailty  find." 
Steevens,  referring  to  this  couplet,  quotes  from  some  later  edition,  in  which  the 
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P.  Humph.    The    people   fear  me'!    for    they  do 
observe 
Un&ther'd  heirs,  and  loathly  births  of  nature : 
The  seasons  change  their  manners,  as  the  year 
Had  found  some  months  asleep,  and  leap'd  them  over. 

Cla.  The  river  hath  thrice  flow'd,  no  ebb  between ; 
And  the  old  folk,  time's  doting  chronicles, 
Say,  it  did  so,  a  little  time  before 
That  our  great  grandsire,  Edward,  sick'd  and  died. 

War.  Speak  lower,  princes,  for  the  king  recovers. 

P.  Huiwjpk.  This  apoplexy  vrill,  certain,  be  his  end. 

K.  Hen.  I  pray  you,  take  me  up,  and  bear  me  hence 
Into  some  other  chamber :  softly,  pray^ 

\They  place  the  Kino  on  a  Bed  in  an  inner 
part  qfthe  room. 
Let  there  be  no  noise  made,  my  gentle  friends ; 
Unless  some  dull  and  favourable  hand 
Wm  whisper  music  to  my  weary  spirit. 

War.  Call  for  the  music  in  the  other  room. 

K.  Hen.  Set  me  the  crovm  upon  my  pillow  here. 

Cla.  His  eye  is  hollow,  and  he  changes  much. 

War.  Less  noise,  less  noise  ! 

Enter  Prince  Henry. 

P.  Hen.  Who  saw  the  duke  of  Clarence  ? 

Cla.  I  am  here,  brother,  fiill  of  heaviness. 

P.  Hen.   How  now!   rain  within  doors,  and  none 
abroad ! 
How  doth  the  king  ? 

P.  Humph.  Exceeding  ill. 

P.  Hen.  Heard  he  the  good  news  yet  ? 

Tell  it  him. 

lines  were  eonuderably  altered.    Daniel  neyer  reprinted  a  work  withofoft  making 
changes  in  it.    The  words  in  the  text,  **  and  will  break  ouV'  sro  from  the  folkx 

*  The  people  fbui  me  ;]  ue.  alarm  me,  or  make  me  fear.  By  **  uilatber'd 
heirs,"  in  the  next  line,  Johnson  understands  "  animals  that  had  do  animal  pro- 
genitors." 

*  —  BofUjr,  pray.]    These  words  were  added  in  the  foUa 
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P.  Humph.  He  alter'd  much  upon  the  hearing  it'. 

P.  Hen.  If  he  be  sick  with  joy,  he  will  recover 
Without  physic. 

War.  Not  so  much  noise,  my  lords. — Sweet  prince, 
speak  low ; 
The  kin^  your  father  is  disposed  to  sleep. 

Cla.  Let  us  withdraw  into  the  other  room. 

War.  Wiirt  please  your  grace  to  go  along  with  us  ? 

P.  Hen,  No ;  I  will  sit  and  watch  here  by  the  king. 

[Ed^eunt  all  but  Prince  Henry. 
Why  doth  the  crown  lie  there,  upon  his  pillow, 
Being  so  troublesome  a  bedfellow  ? 
O  polish'd  perturbation !  golden  care ! 
That  keep'st  the  ports  of  slumber  open  wide 
To  many  a  watchful  night,  sleep  with  it  now ! 
Yet  not  so  sound,  and  half  so  deeply  sweet, 
As  be,  whose  brow  with  homely  biggin  bound. 
Snores  out  the  watch  of  night.     O  majesty ! 
When  thou  dost  pinch  thy  bearer,  thou  dost  sit 
Like  a  rich  armour  worn  in  heat  of  day. 
That  scalds  with  safety.    By  his  gates  of  breath 
There  lies  a  downy  feather,  which  stirs  not : 
Did  he  suspire,  that  light  and  weightless  down 
Perforce  must  move. — My  gracious  lord !  my  father ! — 
This  sleep  is  sound  indeed ;  this  is  a  sleep, 
That  from  this  golden  rigol*  hath  divorc'd 
So  many  English  kings.    Thy  due  from  me 
Is  tears  and  heavy  sorrows  of  the  blood, 
Which  nature,  love,  and  filial  tenderness, 
Shall,  O  dear  father !  pay  thee  plenteously : 

'  He  alter'd  much  upon  the  hearing  it.]  The  quarto  erroneously  has  vtUr^d 
for  "alter'd." 

'  —  this  golden  rigol — ]  ^  Rigol "  (perfaftpe  for  ringol)  means  a  eirUe.  I 
know  not  (obserres  Steevens)  that  it  is  used  by  any  author  but  Shakespeare, 
who  introdnees  it  likewise  in  his  "  Rape  of  Lucrece :" 

"  About  the  mourning  and  congealed  face 
Of  that  black  blood  a  watery  rigol  goes." 
Here,  however,  it  would  seem  to  be  the  same  as  the  Welsh  rhigoi,  a  trench  or 
fuTow.    See  Owen's  Dictionary. 
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My  due  from  thee  is  this  imperial  crown. 
Which,  as  immediate  from  thy  place  and  blood. 
Derives  itself  to  me.     Lo !  here  it  sits^ 

[^Putling  it  on  his  head. 
Which  heaven  shall  guard ;  and  put  the  world's  whole 

strength 
Into  one  giant  arm,  it  shall  not  force 
This  lineal  honour  from  me.     This  from  thee 
Will  I  to  mine  leave,  as  'tis  left  to  me.  [iSr//. 

K.  Hen.  Warwick !  Gloster !  Clarence ! 

Re-enter  Warwick,  and  the  rest 

Cla.  Doth  the  king  call  ? 

War.  What  would  your  majesty  ?     How  fares  your 

grace*? 
K.  Hen.    Why  did  you  leave  me  here  alone,  my 

lords  ? 
Cla.  We  left  the  prince,  my  brother,  here,  my  liege, 
Who  undertook  to  sit  and  watch  by  you. 

K.  Hen.   The  prince  of  Wales  ?     Where  is  he  ?  let 
me  see  him : 
He  is  not  here. 

War.  This  door  is  open ;  he  is  gone  this  way. 

P.  Humph.  He  came  not  through  the  chamber  where 

we  stay'd. 
K.  Hen.  Where  is  the  crown  ?  who  took  it  from  my 

pillow  ? 
War.  When  we  withdrew,  my  liege,  we  left  it  here. 
K.  Hen.  The  prince  hath  ta'en  it  hence : — go,  seek 
him  out. 
Is  he  so  hasty,  that  he  doth  suppose 
My  sleep  my  death  ? — 
Find  him,  my  lord  of  Warwick ;  chide  him  hither. 

\^Ejcit  Warwick. 

*  Lo  1  RBRB  it  sits,]  The  quarto  has  wktrt  for  ^  here.'*  The  readiDg  of  the 
folio  seemB  preferable. 

>  How  UxeB  your  grace  f ]  These  words  are  added  in  the  folio  :  four  linM 
lower  it  omits  ^  He  is  not  here/*  found  in  the  quarto. 
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This  part  of  bis  conjoins  with  my  disease. 

And  helps  to  end  me. — See,  sons,  what  things  you  are ; 

How  quickly  nature  fidls  into  revolt, 

When  gold  becomes  her  object. 

For  this  the  foolish  over-carefiil  fathers 

Have  broke  their  sleeps  with  thoughts. 

Their  brains  with  care,  their  bones  with  industry : 

For  this  they  have  engrossed  and  piPd  up 

The  cankered  heaps  of  strange-achieved  gold ; 

For  this  they  have  been  thoughtful  to  invest 

Their  sons  with  arts,  and  martial  exercises ; 

When,  like  the  bee,  tolling  from  every  flower 

The  virtuous  sweets  ^ 

Our  thighs  pack'd  with  wax,  our  mouths  with  honey. 

We  bring  it  to  the  hive,  and,  like  the  bees. 

Are  murder'd  for  our  pains.    This  bitter  taste 

Yield  his  engrossments  to  the  ending  &ther. — 

Re-enter  Warwick. 

Now,  where  is  he  that  will  not  stay  so  long, 
Till  his  friend  sickness'  hands  determined  me'? 

War.  My  lord,  I  found  the  prince  in  the  next  room. 
Washing  with  kindly  tears  his  gentle  cheeks ; 
With  such  a  deep  demeanour  in  great  sorrow, 
That  tyranny,  which  never  quaffed  but  blood. 
Would,  by  beholding  him,  have  wash'd  his  knife 
With  gentle  eye-drops.     He  is  coming  hither. 

\  Hen.  But  wherefore  did  he  take  away  the  crown? 


Re-enter  Prince  Henry. 
Lo,  where  he  comes. — Come  hither  to  me,  Hany.- 


TOLUNO  from  every  flower 


The  Tirtaoos  sweets  ;]  The  folio  his  cMmg  for  ^^toUing,"  by  which  the 
imsge  of  the  bee  taking  toll  from  each  flower  is  lost.  The  words  **  The  vir- 
tuDus  sweets  "  are  from  the  folio. 

*  Till  his  friend  sickness'  hands  determined  me  1]  i  0.  **  Until  the  hands  of 
bis  friend,  sickness,  ended  me."  The  folio  poorly  subetitotes  koA  for  **  hands,** 
and  injnrea  the  peraomfication.  All  the  modem  editors  follow  the  misreading 
of  the  folio,  and  take  no  notice  of  the  Tariatioii  in  the  text. 

VOL.  IV.  F  f 
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Depart  the  chamber,  leave  us  here  alone. 

[Eseunt  Clarence,  Prince  Humphrey,  Lords^  Sfc. 

P.  Hen.  I  never  thought  to  hear  you  speak  again. 

K.  Hen.  Thy  wish  was  father,  Harry,  to  that  thought : 
I  stay  too  long  by  thee,  I  weary  thee. 
Dost  thou  so  hunger  for  mine  empty  diair. 
That  thou  wilt  needs  invest  thee  with  mine  honours 
Before  thy  hour  be  ripe  ?     O  foolish  youth  ! 
Thou  seek'st  the  greatness  that  will  overwhelm  thee. 
Stay  but  a  little ;  for  my  cloud  of  dignity 
Is  held  from  falling  with  so  weak  a  wind. 
That  it  will  quickly  drop :  my  day  is  dim. 
Thou  hast  stoPn  that,  which,  after  some  few  hoars. 
Were  thine  without  offence,  and  at  my  death 
Thou  hast  sealed  up  my  expectation : 
Thy  life  did  manifest  thou  loVdst  me  not, 
And  thou  wilt  have  me  die  assured  of  it. 
Thou  bid'st  a  thousand  daggers  in  thy  thoughts. 
Which  thou  hast  whetted  on  thy  stony  heart. 
To  stab  at  half  an  hour  of  my  life. 
What !  canst  thou  not  fwbear  me  half  an  hour  ? 
Then  get  thee  gone,  and  dig  my  grave  thyself 
And  bid  the  merry  bells  ring  to  thine  ear 
That  thou  art  crowned,  not  that  I  am  dead. 
Let  all  the  tears  that  should  bedew  my  hearse, 
Be  drops  of  balm  to  sanctify  thy  head ; 
Only  compound  me  with  forgotten  dost : 
Give  that  which  gave  thee  life  unto  the  worms. 
Pluck  down  my  officers,  break  my  decrees ; 
For  now  a  time  is  come  to  mock  at  form. 
Harry  the  fifth  is  crown'd  ! — ^Up,  vanity ! 
Down,  royal  state !  all  you  sage  counsellors,  hence ; 
And  to  the  English  court  assemble  now. 
From  every  region,  apes  of  idleness  ! 
Now,  neighbour  ccmfines,  pui^  you  of  your  scum : 
Have  you  a  ruffian  that  will  swear,  drink,  dance, 
Revel  the  night,  rob^  murder,  and  commit 
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TLe  oldest  sins  the  newest  kind  of  ways  ? 
Se  happy,  he  will  trouble  you  no  more : 
[England  shall  double  gild  his  treble  guilt, 
England  shall  give  him  office,  honour,  might ; 
For  the  fifth  Harry  from  curb'd  licence  plucks 
The  muzzle  of  restraint,  and  the  wild  dog 
Shall  flesh  his  tooth  in  every  innocent. 
O  my  poor  kingdom,  sick  with  civil  blows ! 
AVhen  that  my  care  could  not  withhold  thy  riots. 
What  wilt  thou  do  when  riot  is  thy  care  ? 

0  !  thou  wilt  be  a  wilderness  again. 
Peopled  with  wolves,  thy  old  inhabitants. 

P.  Hen.  O,  pardon  me,  my  liege !  but  for  my  tears, 

[Kneding. 
The  moist  impediments  unto  my  speech, 

1  had  forestall'd  this  dear  and  deep  rebuke, 
Ere  you  with  grief  had  spoke,  and  I  had  heard 
The  course  of  it  so  far.     There  is  your  crown ; 
And  He  that  wears  the  crown  immortally. 
Long  guard  it  yours !     If  I  affect  it  more. 
Than  as  your  honour,  and  as  your  renown. 
Let  me  no  more  from  this  obedience  rise. 
Which  my  most  true  and  inward  duteous  spirit 
Teacheth,  this  prostrate  and  exterior  bending. 
Heaven  witness  with  me,  when  I  here  came  in, 
And  found  no  course  of  breath  within  your  majesty. 
How  cold  it  struck  my  heart !  if  I  do  feign, 

0 !  let  me  in  my  present  wildness  die. 
And  never  live  to  show  th'  incredulous  world 
The  noble  change  that  I  have  purposed. 
Coming  to  look  on  you,  thinking  you  dead. 
And  dead  almost,  my  liege,  to  think  you  were, 
I  spake  unto  the  crown,  as  having  sense. 
And  thus  upbraided  it :  *^  The  care  on  thee  depending. 
Hath  fed  upon  the  body  of  my  father ; 
Therefore,  thou,  best  of  gold,  art  worst  of  gold. 
Other,  less  fine  in  carat,  is  more  precious, 

F  f  2 
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Preserving  life  in  medicine  potable : 

But  thouy  most  fine,  most  honoured,  most  renown'd. 

Hast  eat  thy  bearer  up.**    Thus,  my  most  royal  Hege, 

Accusing  it,  I  put  it  on  my  bead ; 

To  try  with  it,  as  with  an  enemy 

That  had  before  my  face  murder'd  my  father, 

The  quarrel  of  a  true  inheritor : 

But  if  it  did  infect  my  blood  with  joy. 

Or  swell  my  thoughts  to  any  strain  of  pride ; 

If  any  rebel  or  vain  spirit  of  mine 

Did,  with  the  least  affection  of  a  welcome. 

Give  entertainment  to  the  might  of  it. 

Let  God  for  ever  keep  it  from  my  head. 

And  make  me  as  the  poorest  vassal  is. 

That  doth  with  awe  and  terror  kneel  to  it ! 

K.  Hen.  O  my  son ! 
God  put  it  in  thy  mind^  to  take  it  hence, 
That  thou  might'st  win  the  more  thy  fiBither*8  love, 
Pleading  so  wisely  in  excuse  of  it. 
Come  hither,  Harry ;   sit  thou  by  my  bed. 
And  hear,  I  think,  the  very  latest  counsel 
That  ever  I  shall  breathe.     God  knows,  my  son, 
By  what  by-paths,  and  indirect  crook'd  ways, 
I  met  this  crown ;  and  I  myself  know  well 
How  troublesome  it  sat  upon  my  head : 
To  thee  it  shall  descend  vnth  better  quiet, 
Better  opinion,  better  confirmation ; 
For  all  the  soil  of  the  achievement  goes 
With  me  into  the  earth.     It  seem'd  in  me. 
But  as  an  honour  snatch'd  with  boisterous  hand. 
And  I  had  many  living  to  upbraid 
My  gain  of  it  by  their  assistances ; 


<    O  MT  SON  I 

God  put  IT  in  thy  mind — ]   '^  O  my  ion  ^  is  from  the  folio  ;  uid  the  quarto, 
in  the  following  line,  omits  **  it."    In  the  next  line  the  iblio  misprinti  *  win" 
yAn.    Above,  it  omits  ^most*'  before  ''royal  liege;"   perhaps,  beeanw  the 
editor  thoaght  it  injured  the  line. 
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Which  daily  grew  to  quarrel,  and  to  bloodshed, 

Wounding  supposed  peace.     All  these  bold  fears, 

Thou  seest,  with  peril  I  have  answered ; 

For  all  my  reign  hath  been  but  as  a  scene 

Acting  that  argument,  and  now  my  death 

Changes  the  mode :  for  what  in  me  was  purchased'. 

Falls  upon  thee  in  a  more  fisdrer  sort ; 

So,  thou  the  garland  wear'st  successively. 

Yet,  though  thou  stand'st  more  sure  than  I  could  do, 

Thou  art  not  firm  enough  ;  since  griefs  are  green, 

And  all  thy  friends',  which  thou  must  make  thy  friends. 

Have  but  their  stings  and  teeth  newly  ta'en  out ; 

By  whose  fell  working  I  was  first  advanc'd. 

And  by  whose  power  I  well  might  lodge  a  fear 

To  be  again  displac'd.     Which  to  avoid, 

I  cut  them  off;  and  had  a  purpose  now 

To  lead  out  many  to  the  Holy  Land, 

Lest  rest,  and  lying  still,  might  make  them  look 

Too  near  unto  my  state.    Therefore,  my  Harry, 

Be  it  thy  course  to  busy  giddy  minds 

With  foreign  quarrels ;  that  action,  hence  borne  out. 

May  waste  the  memory  of  the  former  days. 

More  would  I,  but  my  lungs  are  wasted  so. 

That  strength  of  speech  is  utterly  denied  me. 

How  I  came  by  the  crown,  O  God,  forgive. 

And  grant  it  may  with  thee  in  true  peace  live  ! 

P.  Hen.  My  gracious  liege'. 
You  won  it,  wore  it,  kept  it,  gave  it  me ; 

'  —  for  what  in  me  was  purcbas'd J  We  hare  already  seen  tbat  the  word 
**  purehaae "  was  used  of  old  for  booty  obtained  by  plunder.  The  king  here 
uses  the  rerb  in  a  kindred  sense,  meaning  that  he  had  obtained  the  crown  by 
undue  means — by  robbing  the  right  owner. 

*  And  all  tht  friends,]  Tyrwhitt  suggests  plausibly  that  we  ought  to  read 
^  siy  friends  ; "  but  still  the  difficulty  of  the  passage  is  not  removed,  inasmuch 
as  five  lines  lower  the  king  states  that  he  has  **  cut  off  "  those  persons  whom  he 
advises  his  son  to  make  his  friends.  Monck  Mason,  therefore,  for  **  I  cut 
them  off,**  would  read  "  I  cut  tome  off."  The  old  copies  agree  in  both  places, 
and  we,  of  course,  have  followed  them. 

'  My  gracious  liege,]    This  hemistich  is  only  found  in  the  folio. 
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Then  plaiii,  and  right,  must  mj  possession  be : 
Which  I,  with  more  than  with  a  common  pain, 
'Gainst  dl  the  world  will  rightfully  maintain. 

Enter  Prince  John  of  Lancasteb,  Warwick^  Lords^ 

and  Others. 

K.  Hen.  Look,  look,  here  comes  my  John  of  Lan- 
caster. 
P.  John.  Health,  peace,  and  happiness,  to  my  royal 

father ! 
K.  Hen.  Thou  bring'st  me  happiness,  and  peace,  son 
John; 
But  health,  alack,  with  youthful  wings  is  flown 
From  this  bare,  withered  trunk :  upon  thy  sight. 
My  worldly  business  makes  a  period. 
Where  is  my  lord  of  Warwick  ? 

P.  Hen.  My  lord  of  Warwick ! 

K.  Hen.  Doth  any  name  particular  belong 
Unto  the  lodging  where  I  first  did  swoon  ? 
War.  Tis  calFd  Jerusalem,  my  noble  lord. 
K.  Hen.  Laud  be  to  God  !— even  there  my  life  must 
end. 
It  hath  been  prophesied  to  me  many  years, 
I  should  not  die  but  in  Jerusalem', 
Which  vainly  I  supposed  the  Holy  Land. — 
But,  bear  me  to  that  chamber ;  there  HI  lie : 
In  that  Jerusalem  shall  Harry  die.  [EjfeunL 

*  I  Bboald  not  die  but  in  Jerosalem,]  We  tdd  the  foOowing  pftmge  from 
Holinahed,  to  show  the  Terbal  ftoconej  with  whidi  Shftkeqiettre  aoBieCimes 
followed  the  old  chronicler.  **  At  length  he  reeoTered  his  speecii,  and  under- 
standing ;  tnd  peroeiTing  himeelfe  in  a  strange  place,  which  he  knew  not,  be 
willed  to  know  if  the  chamber  had  anie  particular  name,  whereunto  answer  was 
made,  that  it  was  called  Jerusalem.  Then  said  the  king ;  Lands  be  given  to 
the  Father  of  heaven,  for  now  T  know  that  I  shall  die  here  in  this  chamber, 
aeoording  to  the  prophesie  of  me  declared,  that  I  should  depart  this  Kfe  m 
Jerusalem." 
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ACT  V.    SCENE  I. 
Glostershire.    A  Hall  in  Shallow's  House. 

Enter  Shallow,  Falstafp,  Bardolph,  and  Page. 

Shed.  By  cock  and  pie',  sir,  you  shall  not  away  to- 
night.— What,  Davy,  I  say  ! 

Fal.  You  must  excuse  me,  master  Robert  Shallow. 

Shal.  I  will  not  excuse  you ;  you  shall  not  be  ex- 
cused; excuses  shall  not  be  admitted;  there  is  no 
excuse  shall  serve ;  you  shall  not  be  excused. — Why, 
Davy! 

Enter  Davy. 

Davy.  Here,  sir. 

Shal.  Davy,  Davy,  Davy,  Davy, — ^let  me  see,  Davy ; 
let  me  see: — ^yea,  marry,  William  cook*^  bid  him  come 
hither. — Sir  John,  you  shall  not  be  excused. 

Dam/.  Marry,  sir,  thus;  those  precepts  cannot  be 
served':  and,  again,  sir, — shall  we  sow  the  headland 
with  wheat? 

Shal.  With  red  wheat,  Davy.  But  for  William 
cook : — ^are  there  no  young  pigeons  ? 

Daty.  Yes,  sir. — ^Here  is,  now,  the  smith's  note  for 
shoeing,  and  plough  irons. 

Shal.  Let  it  be  cast,  and  paid. — Sir  John,  you  shall 
not  be  excused. 

Davy.  Now,  sir,  a  new  link  to  the  bucket  must  needs 
be  had  : — and,  sir,  do  you  mean  to  stop  any  of  Wil- 

'  By  cock  and  pie,]  An  exclamation  of  frequent  oceuzrence  in  out  eld  dra- 
matists,  but  of  disputed  origin. 

'*  —  William  cook,]  t.  e,  William,  the  cook.  It  was  yety  common  for  our 
ancestors  to  diatingnish  their  servants  by  the  departments  they  filled  :  hence 
many  surnames. 

I  —  those  rRBCBpn  cannot  be  served  :]  Shallow,  as  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
would  have  to  issue  **  precepts  "  or  warrants. 
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liam*8  wages,  about  the  sack  he  lost  the  other  day'  at 
Hinckley  &ir  ? 

Shd.  He  shall  answer  it — Some  pigeons,  Davy;  a 
couple  of  short-legged  hens,  a  joint  of  mutton,  and  any 
pretty  little  tiny  kickshaws,  tell  William  cook. 

Dacy.  Doth  the  man  of  war  stay  all  night,  sir  ? 

Shal.  Yea,  Davy.  I  will  use  him  well.  A  friend 
r  the  court  is  better  than  a  penny  in  purse.  Use  his 
men  well,  Davy,  for  they  are  arrant  knaves,  and  will 
backbite. 

Damf.  No  worse  than  they  are  back-bitten ^  sir;  for 
they  have  marvellous  foul  linen. 

Shd.  Well  conceited,  Davy.  About  thy  business, 
Davy. 

Davy.  I  beseech  you,  sir,  to  countenance  William 
Visor  of  Wincot  against  Clement  Perkes  of  the  hill. 

Shd.  There  are  many  complaints,  Davy,  against 
that  Visor:  that  Visor  is  an  arrant  knave,  on  my 
knowledge. 

Davy.  I  grant  your  worship,  that  he  is  a  knave,  sir ; 
but  yet,  God  forbid,  sir,  but  a  knave  should  have  some 
countenance  at  his  friend's  request.  An  honest  man, 
sir,  is  able  to  speak  for  himself,  when  a  knave  is  not. 
I  have  served  your  worship  truly,  sir,  this  eight  years ; 
and  if  I  cannot  once  or  twice  in  a  quarter  bear  out  a 
knave  against  an  honest  man,  I  have  but  a  very  little 
credit  with  your  worship.  The  knave  is  mine  honest 
friend,  sir ;  therefore,  I  beseech  your  worship*,  let  him 
be  countenanced. 

Shal.  Go  to ;  I  say,  he  shall  have  no  wrong.  Look 
about,  Davy.  \^Exit  Davy.]  Where  are  you,  sir  John  ? 
Come,  come,  come ;  off  with  your  boots. — -Give  me  your 
hand,  master  Bardolph. 

>  —  the  other  day — ^3    These  words  were  added  in  the  folio. 

>  —  than  the/  are  BAOL-UTTKif,— ]    The  folio  injures  the  joke  hy  reading 
only  hiUen, 

«  ^-  therefore,  I  heseeeh  tova  woBaaiP,]    So  the  folio  :  the  qoarto  only  hss 
*  I  heseeeh  ytm.^ 
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Bard.  I  am  glad  to  see  your  worship. 

Shal.  I  thank  thee  with  all  my  heart,  kind  master 
Sardolph. — And  welcome,  my  tall  felloi*^.  [_To  the 
I^ageS\     C!ome,  sir  John.  [Eait  Shallow. 

Fal.  m  follow  you,  good  master  Robert  Shallow. 
Bardolph,  look  to  our  horses.  {^Kteunt  Bardolph  and 
Page.']  If  I  were  sawed  into  quantities,  I  should  make 
four  dozen  of  such  bearded  hermit's  staves  as  master 
Shallow.  It  is  a  wonderful  thing,  to  see  the  semblable 
coherence  of  his  men's  spirits  and  his :  they,  by  observ- 
ing him,  do  bear  themselves  like  foolish  justices ;  he, 
by  conversing  with  them,  is  turned  into  a  justice-like 
serving  man.  Their  spirits  are  so  married  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  participation  of  society,  that  they  flock 
together  in  consent,  like  so  many  wild  geese.  If  I  had 
a  suit  to  master  Shallow,  I  would  humour  his  men 
with  the  imputation  of  being  near  their  master :  if  to 
his  men,  I  would  curry  with  master  Shallow,  that  no 
man  could  better  command  his  servants.  It  is  certain, 
that  either  wise  bearing,  or  ignorant  carriage,  is  caught, 
as  men  take  diseases,  one  of  another:  therefore,  let 
men  take  heed  of  their  company.  I  will  devise  matter 
enough  out  of  this  Shallow,  to  keep  prince  Hariy  in 
continual  laughter  the  wearing-out  of  six  fashions, 
(which  is  four  terms,  or  two  actions)  and  he  shall  laugh 
without  intervaUums\  O  !  it  is  much,  that  a  lie  with 
a  slight  oath,  and  a  jest  with  a  sad  brow,  will  do  with 
a  fellow  that  never  had  the  ache  in  his  shoulders.  O ! 
you  shall  see  him  laugh,  till  his  &ce  be  like  a  wet 
cloak  ill  laid  up. 

SAal.  [  JVithin.']  Sir  John ! 

Fal.  I  come,  master  Shallow :  I  come,  master  Shal- 
low. l^EsU  Falstafp. 


*  — ^wiTHonr  imienattnwu,^  The  folio  haa  "  wiik  intervaUimiB," — obyioualy  an 
error  ;  the  meaning  is  of  coarse  the  same  as  the  *' sans  intermiflsion"  of  Jaquee, 
in  «<  As  Yon  Like  It,"  Vol.  ii.  p.  40. 
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SCENE  IL 

Westminster.     An  Apartment  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Warwick,  and  the  Lord  Chief  Justice. 

War.   How  now,  my  lord  chief  justice !   whither 
away? 

Ch.  Just.  How  doth  the  king  ? 

JVar.  Exceeding  well :  his  cares  are  now  all  ended. 

Ch.  Just,  I  hope,  not  dead. 

War.  He's  walk'd  the  way  of  nature, 

And  to  our  purposes  he  lives  no  more. 

Ch.  Just.  I  would,  his  majesty  had  called  me  with 
him: 
The  service  that  I  truly  did  his  life. 
Hath  left  me  open  to  all  injuries. 

War.   Indeed,  I  think  the  young  king  loves  you 
not. 

Ch.  JusL  I  know  he  doth  not,  and  do  arm  myseli^ 
To  welcome  the  condition  of  the  time ; 
Which  cannot  look  more  hideously  upon  me 
Than  I  have  drawn  it  in  my  fantasy. 

Enter  Prince  John,  Prince  Humphrey,  Clarence, 

Westmoreland,  and  Others. 

War.  Here  come  the  heavy  issue  of  dead  Harry : 
O !  that  the  living  Harry  had  the  temper 
Of  him,  the  worst  of  these  three  gentlemen  ! 
How  many  nobles  then  should  hold  their  places. 
That  must  strike  sail  to  spirits  of  vile  sort. 

Ch.  Just.  O  God !  I  fear,  all  will  be  overtum'd. 

P.  John.  Good  morrow,  cousin  Warwick,  good  mor- 
row. 

P.  Humph.  Cla.  Good  morrow,  cousin. 
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IP.  John.  We  meet  like  men  that  had  forgot  to 

speak. 
War.  We  do  remember ;  but  our  argument 
Is  all  too  heavy  to  admit  much  talk. 

iP.  John.  Well,  peace  be  with  him  that  hath  made 

us  heavy ! 
Ck.  Just.  Peace  be  with  us,  lest  we  be  heavier ! 
JP.  Humph.  O  !  good  my  lord,  you  have  lost  a  friend, 
indeed ; 
And  I  dare  swear,  you  borrow  not  that  &ce 
Of  seeming  sorrow :  it  is,  sure,  your  own. 

P.  John.  Though  no  man  be  assur'd  what  grace  to 
find. 
You  stand  in  coldest  expectation : 
I  am  the  sorrier ;  'would,  'twere  otherwise. 

Cla.  Well,  you  must  now  speak  sir  John  Falstaff 
&ir, 
Which  swims  against  your  stream  of  quality. 

Ch.  Just.  Sweet  princes,  what  I  did,  I  did  in  honour, 
Led  by  th'  impartial  conduct^  of  my  soul ; 
And  never  shall  you  see,  that  I  will  beg 
A  ragged  and  forestall'd  remission  ^ 
If  truth  and  upright  innocency  fail  me, 
I'll  to  the  king,  my  master,  that  is  dead, 
And  tell  him  who  hath  sent  me  after  him. 
War.  Here  comes  the  prince. 

Enter  King  Henry  V. 

Ch.  Just.  Good    morrow,   and    heaven    save    your 

majesty ! 
King.  This  new  and  gorgeous  garment,  majesty, 
Sits  not  so  easy  on  me  as  you  think.-^ 

'  —  IMPARTIAL  conduct — }  Thus  the  quartos,  rightly,  beyond  dispute.  The 
folio  reads  imperial, 

'  A  &AGOED  and  FOftsstALL^o  remission.]  Both  **  ragged  "  and  **  foreetaB'd  " 
are  i»ther  puzzling  epithets  as  applied  to  ^remission/'  which  of  course  is  pcvrdon. 
By  ^  ragged,"  Johnson  understands  poor  and  bcm;  and  **  foratell*d "  perhaps 
means  aniieipaied  by  the  king  before  it  is  asked. 
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Brothers,  you  mix  your  sadness  with  some  fear : 

This  is  the  English,  not  the  Turkish  court ; 

Not  Amurath  an  Amurath  succeeds. 

But  Harry  Harry.     Yet  be  sad,  good  brothers. 

For,  to  speak  truth,  it  very  well  becomes  you : 

Sorrow  so  royally  in  you  appears, 

That  I  will  deeply  put  the  feshion  on. 

And  wear  it  in  my  heart.     Why  then,  be  sad ; 

But  entertain  no  more  of  it,  good  brothers, 

Than  a  joint  burden  laid  upon  us  alL 

For  me,  by  heaven,  I  bid  you  be  assured, 

ril  be  your  father  and  your  brother  too ; 

Let  me  but  bear  your  love,  I'll  bear  your  cares : 

Yet  weep,  that  Harry's  dead,  and  so  will  I ; 

But  Hany  lives,  that  shall  convert  those  tears. 

By  number,  into  hours  of  happiness. 

P.  John^  8f€.  We  hope  no  other  from  your  majesty*. 

King.  You  all  look  strangely  on  me; — and  you  most 

[To  the  Chief  Justice. 
You  are,  I  think,  assured  I  love  you  not. 

Ch.  Just.  I  am  assured,  if  I  be  measured  rightly. 
Your  majesty  hath  no  just  cause  to  hate  me. 

King.  No ! 
How  might  a  prince  of  my  great  hopes  forget 
So  great  indignities  you  laid  upon  me  ? 
What !  rate,  rebuke,  and  roughly  send  to  prison 
The  immediate  heir  of  England  !     Was  this  easy  ? 
May  this  be  wash'd  in  Lethe,  and  forgotten  ? 

Ch.  Just.  I  then  did  use  the  person  of  your  fiither; 
The  image  of  his  power  lay  then  in  me : 
And,  in  th'  administration  of  his  law 
Whiles  I  was  busy  for  the  commonwealth. 
Your  highness  pleased  to  forget  my  place. 
The  majesty  and  power  of  law  and  justice, 
The  image  of  the  king  whom  I  presented, 

•  We  hope  no  other  from  your  niAJeatjr.]    This  fine  has  die  prefix  of  JBrai  for 
Brotker$f  in  the  quarto ;  and  Jo&a,  4«.  in  the  foliow 
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Ajnd  struck  nie  in  my  very  seat  of  judgment : 
Whereon,  as  an  offender  to  your  father, 
I  gave  bold  way  to  my  authority, 
Ajid  did  commit  you.     If  the  deed  were  ill, 
Be  you  contented,  wearing  now  the  garland. 
To  haye  a  son  set  your  decrees  at  nought ; 
To  pluck  down  justice  from  your  awful  bench ; 
To  trip  the  course  of  law,  and  blunt  the  sword 
That  guards  the  peace  and  safety  of  your  person : 

^ay,  more ;  to  spurn  at  your  most  royal  image. 

And  mock  your  workings  in  a  second  body. 

Question  your  royal  thoughts,  make  the  case  yours, 

Be  now  the  father,  and  propose  a  son ; 

Hear  your  own  dignity  so  much  profan*d. 

See  your  most  dreadful  laws  so  loosely  slighted, 

Behold  yourself  so  by  a  son  disdain'd. 

And  then  imagine  me  taking  your  part. 

And  in  your  power  soft  silencing  your  son. 

After  this  cold  considerance,  sentence  me ; 

And,  as  you  are  a  king,  speak  in  your  state. 

What  I  have  done,  that  misbecame  my  place. 

My  person,  or  my  liege's  sovereignty. 

King.  You  are  right,  justice;   and  you  weigh  this 
weU. 

Therefore  still  bear  the  balance,  and  the  sword ; 

And  I  do  wish  your  honours  may  increase, 

Till  you  do  live  to  see  a  son  of  mine 

Oflfend  you,  and  obey  you,  as  I  did. 

So  shall  I  live  to  speak  my  father's  words :— • 

**  Happy  am  I,  that  have  a  man  so  bold. 

That  dares  do  justice  on  my  proper  son ; 

And  not  less  happy,  having  such  a  son. 

That  would  deliver  up  his  greatness  so 

Into  the  hands  of  justice." — ^You  did  commit  me. 

For  which,  I  do  commit  into  your  hand 

Th'  unstained  sword  that  you  have  used  to  bear ; 

With  this  remembrance, — that  you  use  the  same 
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With  the  like  bold,  just,  and  impartial  spirit, 

As  you  have  done  Against  me.     There  is  mj  hand. 

You  shall  be  as  a  lather  to  my  youth : 

My  voice  shall  sound  as  you  do  prompt  mine  ear, 

And  I  will  stoop  and  humble  my  intents 

To  your  well-practis'd,  wise  directions.^ — 

And,  princes  all,  believe  me,  I  beseech  you : 

My  fiEither  is  gone  wild  into  his  grave'. 

For  in  his  tomb  lie  my  affections. 

And  with  his  spirit  sadly  I  survive. 

To  mock  the  expectation  of  the  world. 

To  frustrate  prophecies,  and  to  raze  out 

Rotten  opinion,  who  hath  writ  me  down 

After  my  seeming.     The  tide  of  blood  in  me 

Hath  proudly  flow'd  in  vanity  till  now : 

Now  doth  it  turn,  and  ebb  back  to  the  sea, 

Where  it  shall  mingle  with  the  state  of  floods, 

And  flow  henceforth  in  formal  migesty. 

Now,  call  we  our  high  court  of  parliament^ 

And  let  us  choose  such  limbs  of  noble  counsel. 

That  the  great  body  of  our  state  may  go 

In  equal  rank  with  the  best  govem'd  nation ; 

That  war,  or  peace,  or  both  at  once,  may  be 

As  things  acquainted  and  familiar  to  us. 

In  which  you,  father,  shall  have  foremost  hand. — 

[To  the  Lord  Chief  Jmtice. 
Our  coronation  done,  we  will  accite, 
As  I  before  remember'd,  all  our  state : 
And  (God  consigning  to  my  good  intents,) 
No  prince*  nor  peer,  shall  have  just  cause  to  say, 
God  shorten  Harry's  happy  life  one  day.  [Ejeeunt. 

*  My  father  is  gone  wild  iaio  kis  gnve,]  The  meeaing  (lanaziai  Malonc) 
is,  My  wiid  diepositions  ha?uig  ceased  on  my  father's  death,  and  heing  now  u  it 
were  buried  in  his  tomb,  he  and  wHdness  are  interrod  in  the  same  gimTe.  Pepe, 
not  perceiving  the  tme  intention  of  the  poet,  aabstatated  cofTit  for  "  wild  f  bat 
no  subsequent  editor  followed  his  example. 
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SCENE  III. 

Glostershire.    The  Garden  of  Shallow's  House, 

JSnter  Falstaff,  Shallow,  Silence,   Bardolph,  the 

PagCy  and  Davy. 

SAd.  Nay,  you  shall  see  mine  orchard;  where,  in 
an  arbour,  we  will  eat  a  last  year's  pippin  of  my  own 
^raffing,  with  a  dish  of  carraways,  and  so  forth  ;— come, 
cousin  Silence ; — ^and  then  to  bed. 

Fal.  'Fore  God,  you  have  here  a  goodly  dwelling, 
and  a  rich. 

Shal.  Barren,  barren,  barren;  beggars  all,  beggars 
all,  sir  John : — ^marry,  good  air. — Spread,  Davy ;  spread, 
Davy ;  well  said,  Davy. 

Fal.  This  Davy  serves  you  for  good  uses :  he  is  your 
serving-man,  and  your  husband. 

Shal.  A  good  varlet,  a  good  varlet,  a  very  good 
varlet,  sir  John. — ^By  the  mass',  I  have  drunk  too  much 
sack  at  supper: — A  good  varlet.  Now  sit  down,  now 
sit  down. — Come,  cousin. 

Sil.  Ah,  sirrah !  quoth-a, — ^we  shall 

Do  nothing  but  eat^  and  make  good  cheer^    [Singing. 
And  praise  heaven  for  the  merry  year ; 
When  flesh  is  cheap  and  females  dear^ 
And  lusty  lads  roam  here  and  there^ 

So  merrily. 
And  ecer  among  so  merrUyy 

Fal.  There's  a  merry  heart ! — Good  master  Silence, 
ril  give  you  a  health  for  that  anon. 

^  By  the  idmb,]  Even  tbis  exdMsation,  having  xeferenoe  to  a  eoremony 
exploded  in  our  ztrforraed  church,  was  expunged  in  the  foUo,  prohably  at  the 
instance  of  the  Master  of  the  Revels. 

'  And  SVER  AMoivo  80  merrily.]  **  Ever  among  "  is  an  idiomatic  expression, 
used  by  Chaucer  and  many  later  writers.  No  originals  of  this  and  other 
nuaieal  outbreaks  by  Silence  have  been  discovered.  They  are  printed  as  prose 
in  the  old  copies. 
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Shdl.  Give  master  Bardolph  some  wine,  Davy. 

Davff,  Sweet  sir,  sit ;  I'll  be  with  you  anon : — most 
sweet  sir,  sit. — Master  page,  good  master  page,  at: 
preface'!  What  you  want  in  meat,  we'll  have  in  drink. 
But  you  must  bear :  the  heart's  all^.  [EjeiL 

Shal.  Be  merry,  master  Bardolph; — and  my  little 
soldier  there,  be  merry. 

Sil.  Be  tnerry^  be  merry ^  my  wife  has  all ;     [Singing. 
For  women  are  shrews,  both  short  and  taR : 
^Tis  merry  in  haU,  when  beards  wag  ally  • 

And  welcome  merry  shrove-tide. 
Be  merry y  be  merry y  Sfc. 

Fal.  I  did  not  think  master  Silence  had  been  a  man 
of  this  mettle. 

Sil.  Who  I?  I  have  been  merry  twice  and  once, 
ere  now. 

Re-enter  Davy. 

Dfxcy.  There  is  a  dish  of  leather-coats^  for  you. 

[Setting  them  before  Bardolph. 
Shal.  Davy,— 

Davy.  Your  worship. — ^I'll  be  with  you  straight. — ^A 
cup  of  wine,  sirl 

SU.  A  cup  ofwinCy  thafs  brisk  andfiney         [Singing. 
And  drink  unto  the  leman  mine; 
And  a  merry  heart  lives  long-a. 

Fal.  Well  said,  master  Silence. 

'  —  piofiice  I]  A  word  or  expreanoa  of  Ireqnent  ooeumnoe  in  Engliah,  Frendi, 
and  lUJum :  probably  we  deriTed  it  from  the  latter,  aad  6iio»  pro  tifaeaa  oeeun 
in  the  Orlando  Innam,  of  Boiardo,  c.  47,  at.  36.  The  meaning  is  the  same  in  all 
languages — **  much  good  may  it  do  you."  It  is  needless  to  multiply  instanoes  of 
its  employment  in  English  ;  but  it  may  be  mentioned  that  it  was  so  little  under- 
stood by  Reed,  in  17S0,  that  when  he  published  his  edition  of  Dodsley's  Old 
Plays,  he  altered  it  to  **  profess,"  m  the  reprint  of  Chapman's  **  All  Fools.'* 

^  But  you  must  bear :  the  heart's  all.]  Meaning,  you  must  put  up  with 
your  ill  fare,  the  intention  being  all  that  is  important.    The  folio  omits  ^  must" 

*  —  leather-eoats — ]  The  apple  (says  Henley)  commonly  denominated  no- 
setine,  in  Deyonshire  is  called  the  buf'eoat. 
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Sil.  An  we  shall  be  merry,  now  comes  in  the  sweet 
of  the  night. 
Fal.  Health  and  long  life  to  jou,  master  Silence. 

Sil.  FiU  the  cup^  and  let  it  come ; 

PU  pledge  you  a  mile  to  the  bottom. 

Shal.  Honest  Bardolph,  welcome :  if  thou  wantest 
any  thing,  and  wilt  not  call,  beshrew  thy  heart. — Wel- 
come, my  little  tiny  thief;  and  welcome,  indeed,  too. — 
I'll  drink  to  master  Bardolph,  and  to  all  the  caTalieros 
about  London. 

Davy.  I  hope  to  see  London  once  ere  I  die. 

Bard.  An  I  might  see  you  there,  Davy, — 

S&al.  By  the  mass,  you'll  crack  a  quart  together. 
Ha !  will  you  not,  master  Bardolph  ? 

Bard.  Yea,  sir,  in  a  pottle  pot. 

Shal.  By  God's  leggins  I  thank  thee. — ^The  knave 
vnll  stick  by  thee,  I  can  assure  thee  that :  he  will  not 
out ;  he  is  true  bred. 

Bard.  And  FU  stick  by  him,  sir. 

Shal.  Why,  there  spoke  a  king.  Lack  nothing :  be 
merry.  [^Knocking  heard.^  Look,  who's  at  door  there. 
Ho  !  who  knocks?  [^Eant  Davy. 

Fal.  Why,  now  you  have  done  me  right. 

ITo  Silence,  who  drinks  a  bumper. 

Sil.  Do  me  rights  [Singing. 

And  dub  me  knight : 
Samtngo\ 

Is't  not  so  ? 
Fal.  Tis  so. 

*  Samingo.]  t.  e.  San  Domingo,  as  it  has  been  explained  ;  bat  nobody  has 
been  able  to  show  why  Domingo,  or  San  Domingo,  was  thus  introduced  in  a 
drinking  song.  The  portion  Silence  gi^es,  with  two  preceding  lines,  is  found  in 
Nash's  "  Summer's  Last  Will  and  Testament,"  1600,  reprinted  in  the  last  edi- 
tion of  Dodsley's  Old  Plays,  vol.  xi.  p.  47.  ^  To  do  a  man  right"  was  to  pledge 
him ;  and  the  words  **  dub  me  knight "  had  reference  to  a  supposed  knighthood, 
conferred  when  parties  drank  healths  on  their  knees. 

VOL.  IV.  G   g 
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Sil.  Is't  SO?    Why,  then  say,  an  old  man  can  do 
somewhat 

Re-enter  Davy. 

Davjf.  An't  please  your  worship,  there's  one  Pistol 
come  from  the  court  with  news. 

Fed.  From  the  court  ?  let  him  come  in. — 

EfUer  PiOTOL. 

How  now,  Pistol  ? 

PisL  Sir  John,  (Jod  save  you,  sir. 

Fal.  What  wind  blew  you  hither,  Pistol  ? 

Pist  Not  the  ill  wind  which  blows  no  man  to  good^ 
Sweet  knight,  th*  art  now  one  of  the  greatest  men 
In  the  realm. 

SU,  By'r  lady,  I  think  he  be,  but  goodman  Puff  of 
Barson*. 

PisL  Puff? 
Puff  in  thy  teeth,  most  recreant  coward  base ! — 
Sir  John,  I  am  thy  Pistol,  and  thy  friend. 
And  helter-skelter  have  I  rode  to  thee ; 
And  tidings  do  I  bring,  and  lucky  joys. 
And  golden  times,  and  happy  news  of  price. 

Fed.  I  pr'ythee  now,  deliver  them  like  a  man  of  this 
world. 

Pist.  A  foutra  for  the  world,  and  worldlings  base ! 
I  speak  of  Africa,  and  golden  joys. 

Fed.   O  base  Assyrian  knight !  what  is  thy  news  ? 
Let  king  Cophetua  know  the  truth  thereof. 

^{7.  And  Robin  Hoody  Scarlet,  and  John.  [Sings. 

Pist.  Shall  dunghill  curs  confront  the  Helicons  ? 
And  shall  good  news  be  baffled  ? 
Then,  Pistol,  lay  thy  head  in  Furies'  lap. 

Shal.  Honest  gentleman,  I  know  not  your  breeding. 

'  ^  that  blows  NO  kan  to  good.]     The  folio,  <<  that  blows  nome  to  good.** 
■  —  goodman  Puff  of  Bauson.  J    i.  e.  Barston,  a  viUa|$e  lying  betweoi  Co- 
ventry and  Solyhull. 
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Fist.  Why  then,  lament  therefore. 

SAal.  Give  me  pardon,  sir: — ^if,  sir,  you  come  with 
news  from  the  court,  I  take  it,  there  is  but  two  ways, 
either  to  utter  them,  or  to  conceal  them.  I  am,  sir, 
xinder  the  king,  in  some  authority. 

PisL  Under  which  king,  Bezonian'?  speak,  or  die. 

Shal.  Under  king  Harry. 

Pist.  Harry  the  fourth  ?  or  fifth  ? 

Shal.  Harry  the  fourth. 

Pist.  A  foutra  for  thine  office ! — 

Sir  John,  thy  tender  lambkii^  now  is  king ; 
Harry  the  fifth's  the  man.     I  speak  the  truth : 
When  Pistol  lies,  do  this ;  and  fig  me,  like 
The  bragging  Spaniard  ^ 

Fal.  What !  is  the  old  king  dead  ? 

Pist.  As  nail  in  door :  the  things  I  speak  are  just. 

Fal.  Away,  Bardolph !  saddle  my  horse. — Master 
Robert  Shallow,  choose  what  office  thou  wilt  in  the 
land,  *tis  thine. — ^Pistol,  I  will  double-charge  thee  with 
dignities. 

Bard.  O  joyful  day ! — ^I  would  not  take  a  knight- 
hood for  my  fortune. 

Pist.  What !  I  do  bring  good  news  ? 

Fal.  Carry  master  Silence  to  bed. — Master  Shallow, 
my  lord  Shallow,  be  what  thou  wilt,  I  am  fortune's 
steward.  Get  on  thy  boots :  we'll  ride  all  night. — O, 
sweet  Pistol ! — Away,  Bardolph.  [Font  Bard.] — Come, 
Pistol,  utter  more  to  me;  and,  withal,  devise  some- 
thing, to  do  thyself  good. — ^Boot,  bopt,  master  Shallow : 

*  Under  which  king,  Bbzonian  t]  This  term  of  reproach  is  derived  from  the 
Italian  bitogno,  and  signifiee,  acsorduig  to  Florio,  **  a  fresh  needy  soldier/*  as  well 
as  need,  Beaonian  oocurs  in  other  writers  of  the  time,  and  sometimes  in  its 
original  form  of  bi$ogno,  Nash,  in  his  **  Pierce  Pennilesse,"  1592,  (not  1595,  as 
SteeTens  quotes  it,)  uses  Bezonian  in  preciasly  the  same  sense  as  Shakespeare. 

*  FIG  me,  like 

The  bragging  Spaniard.]  To  Jig  is  to  inetdt  hy  puUing  the  thumb  betiteen  the 
fore  and  middle  finger.  From  this  custom,  perhaps,  we  yet  say  in  contempt,  ''a 
fig  for  you.*'  Allusions  to  ths  ''fig,*'  and  fieo,  or  figo,  are  perpetual  in  our  old 
writers.    Douce  tells  us^  that  the  phrase  is  of  Italian  origin. 

Gg2 
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I  knoWy  the  young  king  is  sick  for  me.  Let  us  take 
any  man's  horses ;  the  laws  of  England  are  at  my  com- 
mandment. Happy  are  they  which  have  been  my 
friends,  and  woe  unto  my  lord  chief  justice ! 

Pist  Let  vultures  vile  seize  on  his  lungs  also  ! 
"  Where  is  the  life  that  late  I  led,"  say  they'; 
Why,  here  it  is :  welcome  these  pleasant  days  ! 

\JEjreunt. 


SCENE  IV. 

London.     A  Street. 

Enter  Beadles\  dragging  in  Hostess  Quickly,  and  Doll 

Tear-sheet. 

Host.  No,  thou  arrant  knave:  I  would  to  God  I 
might  die,  that  I  might  have  thee  hanged ;  thou  hast 
drawn  my  shoulder  out  of  joint. 

1  Bead.  The  constables  have  delivered  her  over  to 
me,  and  she  shall  have  whipping-cheer  enough  ^  I 
warrant  her.  There  hath  been  a  man  or  two  lately 
killed  about  her. 

Dot.  Nut-hook,  nut-hook,  you  lie.  Come  on:  FlI 
tell  thee  what,  thou  damned  tripe-visaged  rascal,  an 
th^  child  I  now  go  with  do  miscarry,  thou  hadst  better 
thou  hadst  struck  thy  mother,  thou  paper-£Biced  villain. 

Host.  O  the  Lord,  that  sir  John  were  come !  he 
would  make  this  a  bloody  day  to  somebody.  But  I 
pray  Crod  the  fruit  of  her  womb  miscarry ! 

*  '<  Whore  ia  the  life  that  late  I  led/*  say  they  :]  Thia  line  from  aome  old 
Bong  is  also  quoted  by  Petruchio  in  **  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew."  See  Vol  iii. 
p.  168,  note  8.  * 

*  Enter  Beadles,  &c.]  This  stage-direction,  in  the  quarto  of  1800,  stands 
thus  :  "  Enter  SincUo,  and  three  or  four  Officers."  And  the  name  of  SituUo 
the  actor  is  prefixed  to  those  speeches,  which  in  the  folio  are  given  to  the 
BeadU,  who  is  called  OJicer  in  the  prefixes. 

*  —  whipping-cheer  bnouoh J    **  Enough  "  is  from  the  folio. 
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1  Bead.  If  it  do,  you  shall  have  a  dozen  of  cushions 
again ;  you  have  but  eleven  now.  Come,  I  charge  you 
l)oth  go  with  me,  for  the  man  is  dead,  that  you  and 
Pistol  beat  among  you. 

Dol.  ril  tell  thee  what,  thou  thin  man  in  a  censer,  I 
will  have  you  as  soundly  swinged  for  this, — ^you  blue- 
bottle rogue !  you  filthy  &mished  correctioner !  if  you 
be  not  swinged,  FU  forswear  half-kirtles. 

1  Bead.  Come,  come,  you  she  knight-errant,  come. 

Host.  O  God,  that  right  should  thus  overcome  might ! 
Well,  of  sufferance  comes  ease. 

Dol.  Come,  you  rogue,  come :  bring  me  to  a  justice. 

Hast.  Ay ;  come,  you  starved  blood-hound. 

Dol.  Goodman  death  !  goodman  bones ! 

Host.  Thou  atomy  thou ! 

Dol.  Come,  you  thin  thing ;  come,  you  rascal ! 

1  Bead.  Very  well.  {^Ea^eunt. 


SCENE  V. 
A  public  Place  near  Westminster  Abbey. 

Enter  Two  Grooms^  strewing  Rushes. 

1  Groom.  More  rushes,  more  rushes  ! 

2  Groom.  The  trumpets  have  sounded  twice. 

1  Groom.  It  will  be  two  o'clock  ere  they  come  from 
the  coronation.     Despatch,  despatch.   \Exeunt  Grootns. 

Enter  Falstaff,  Shallow,  Pistol,  Babdolph,  and  the 

Page^. 

Fal.  Stand  here  by  me,  master  Robert  Shallow ;  I 

*  Enter  FalstAff,  &e.]  The  old  stage-directioii  in  the  quarto,  1000,  would 
show  thai  the  king  and  hia  tram  had  passed  over  the  stage  before  the  entrance  of 
Falstaff :  it  is,  **  Trumpets  sound,  and  the  King  and  hia  train  pass  over  the  stage ; 
tfter  them  enter  Falstaff,  Shallow,  Pistol,  Bardolph,  and  the  Boy.*'  The  king, 
&c  retam  again  soon  afterwards,  introduced  by  the  words,  ''  Enter  the  King 
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will  make  the  king  do  joa  grace.  I  will  leer  upoahim, 
as  he  comes  bj,  and  do  but  mark  the  coonteoance  that 
he  will  giro  me. 

Pist  God  bless  thy  lnng8»  good  knight. 

Fal.  Come  here,  Pistol;  stand  behind  me. — [7b 
Shallow.]  O  !  if  I  had  had  time  to  haye  made  new 
liveries,  I  would  haye  bestowed  the  thousand  pound  I 
borrowed  of  jou.  But  'tis  no  matter ;  this  poor  show 
doth  better:  this  doth  infer  the  seal  I  had  to  see  him. 

Shal.  It  doth  so. 

Fal.  It  shows  my  earnestness  of  aSeetkHL 

Pist.  It  doth  so. 

Pal.  My  devotion. 

Pist  It  doth,  it  doth,  it  doth^ 

Pal.  As  it  were,  to  ride  day  and  night ;  and  not  to 
deliberate,  not  to  remember,  not  to  have  patience  to 
shift  me. 

Shal.  It  is  most  certain. 

Pal.  But  to  stand  stained  with  travel,  and  sweating 
with  desire  to  see  him:  thinking  of  nothing  else; 
putting  all  affairs  else  in  oblivion,  as  if  there  were 
nothing  else  to  be  done  but  to  see  him. 

Pist.  Tis  semper  idem,  for  absque  hoc  nihil  est  Tis 
all  in  every  part. 

Shal.  "Tib  so,  indeed. 

Pist.  My  knight,  I  will  inflame  thy  noble  liver. 
And  make  thee  rage. 

Thy  Doll,  and  Helen  of  thy  noble  thoughts, 
Is  in  base  durance,  and  contagious  prison ; 
Hauled  thither 
By  most  mechanical  and  dirty  hand : — 

and  his  train."  Poasibly,  for  the  sake  of  the  ahowy  the  king  wis  ongmally  nade 
to  walk  in  pvoeesBion  twice.  The  stage-direetiona  in  the  folio  conreapond  with 
thoee  in  the  text 

•  It  doth,  it  doth,  it  doth.]  We  have  diatribiiied  thoe  and  aome  other 
qieecheo  aa  in  the  Iblio.  In  the  quarto  thej  an  eeiifiiaedly  giren,  and  mmm 
modem  editon  eeem  to  hare  ielt  thenMolTeB  at  Uberty  to  diapoae  of  them  at 
they  thoqght  beet    The  quarto  and  fiilio  wy  in  other  mofw 
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House  up  revenge  from  ebon  den  with  fell  Alecto's 

8nake» 
For  Doll  is  in ;  Pistol  speaks  nought  but  truth. 
Fal.  I  will  deliver  her. 

\Shoults  within^  and  trumpets  sound. 
Pist.    There  roar'd  the  sea»    and    trumpet-clangor 
sounds. 

JEnter  King  and  his  Trains  induding  the  Chief  Justice. 

FaL  Grod  save  thy  grace,  kmg  Hal !  mj  royal  Hal ! 

Pist.  The  heavens  thee  guard  and  keep,  most  royal 
imp  of  fame ! 

Fal.  God  save  thee,  my  sweet  boy ! 

King.  Mj  lord  chief  justice,  speak  to  that  vain  man. 

Ch.  Just.  Have  you  your  wits  ?   know  you  what  'tis 

•      you  speak  ? 

Fal.    My  king!    my  Jove!    I  speak  to  thee,  my 
hefurt ! 

King.    I   know  thee   not,    old  man:    fall    to    thy 
prayers ; 
How  ill  white  hairs  become  a  fool,  and  jester ! 
I  have  long  dream'd  of  such  a  kind  of  man. 
So  surfeit-sweli'd,  so  old,  and  so  profiuie ; 
But,  being  awake,  I  do  despise  my  dream. 
Make  less  thy  body,  hence,  and  more  thy  grace ; 
Leave  gormandizing ;  know,  the  grave  doth  gape 
For  thee  thrice  wider  than  for  other  men. 
Reply  not  to  me  with  a  fool-bom  jest : 
Presume  not  that  I  am  the  thing  I  was ; 
For  Grod  doth  know,  so  shall  the  world  perceive. 
That  I  have  tum'd  away  my  former  self; 
So  will  I  those  that  kept  me  company. 
When  thou  dost  hear  I  am  as  I  have  been. 
Approach  me,  and  thou  shalt  be  as  thou  wast, 
The  tutor  and  the  feeder  of  my  riots : 
Till  then,  I  banish  thee,  on  pain  of  death. 
As  I  have  done  the  rest  of  my  misleaders. 
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Not  to  come  near  our  person  by  t^i  mile. 

For  competence  of  life  I  will  allow  you. 

That  lack  of  means  enforce  you  not  to  evil ; 

And  OB  we  hear  you  do  reform  yourselTes', 

We  will,  according  to  your  strength  and  qualities, 

Give  you  advancement. — ^Be  it  your  charge,  my  lord. 

To  see  perform'd  the  tenor  of  our  word*. — 

Set  on.  lEj;eunt  King  and  his  Train. 

Fal.  Master  Shallow,  I  owe  you  a  thousand  pound. 

SAal.  Ay,  marry,  sir  John ;  which  I  beseech  you  to 
let  me  have  home  with  me. 

Fal.  That  can  hardly  be,  master  Shallow.  Do  not 
you  grieve  at  this :  I  shall  be  sent  for  in  private  to 
him.  Look  you,  he  must  seem  thus  to  the  world. 
Fear  not  your  advancement;  I  will  be  the  man  yet 
that  shall  make  you  great.  ^ 

Shal.  I  cannot  perceive  how,  unless  you  should  give 
me  your  doublet,  and  stuff  me  out  with  straw.  I 
beseech  you,  good  sir  John,  let  me  have  five  hundred 
of  my  thousand. 

Fal.  Sir,  I  will  be  as  good  as  my  word :  this  that 
you  heard  was  but  a  colour. 

Shal.  A  colour,  I  fear,  that  you  will  die  in,  sir  John. 

Fal.  Fear  no  colours :  go  with  me  to  dinner.  Come, 
b'eutenant  Pistol  ;-—<;ome  Bardolph. — ^I  shall  be  sent 
for  soon  at  night. 

Re-enter  Prince  John,  the  Chief  Justice^  Officers^  ifc. 

Ch.  Just.  Go,  carry  sir  John  Falstaff  to  the  Fleet 
Take  all  his  company  along  with  him. 

Fal.  My  lord,  my  lord ! — 

Ch.  Just.  I  cannot  now  speak :  I  will  hear  you  soon. 
Take  them  away. 

'  And  as  we  hear  yon  do  refoui  yonxaelTee,]  Boswell  states  tlial  the  folio 
has  red^m  for  ''reform*' of  the  quarto.  No  oopjr  of  the  Iblio  that  I  have  ever 
met  with  has  ndeati, 

*  —  the  tfloor  of  our  word.]  So  the  folio :  the  quarto  has  ''the  tenor  of  »• 
word." 
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PisL  Seforiuna  me  tormenta^  U  sperare  me  contenta. 
[Exeunt  Fal.  Shal.  Pist.  Bard.  Page^  and 
Officers. 

P.  John.  I  like  this  fair  proceeding  of  the  king's. 
He  hath  intent,  his  wonted  followers 
Shall  all  be  very  well  provided  for ; 
But  all  are  banish'd,  till  their  conversations 
Appear  more  wise  and  modest  to  the  world. 

Ch.  Just.  And  so  they  are. 

P.  John.  The  king  hath  call'd  his  parliament,  my 
lord. 

Ch.  Just  He  hath. 

P.  John.  I  will  lay  odds,  that,  ere  this  year  expire. 
We  bear  our  civil  swords,  and  native  fire. 
As  far  as  France.     I  heard  a  bird  so  sing'. 
Whose  music,  to  my  thinking,  pleas'd  the  king. 
Come,  will  you  hence  ?  \Eweunt. 


EPILOGUE*. 


First  my  fear,  then  my  courtesy,  last  my  speech. 
My  fear  is  your  displeasure,  my  courtesy  my  duty,  and 
my  speech  to  beg  your  pardons.  If  you  look  for  a 
good  speech,  now,  you  undo  me ;  for  what  I  have  to 
say,  is  of  mine  own  making,  and  what  indeed  I  should 
say,  will,  I  doubt,  prove  mine  own  marring.  But  to 
the  purpose,  and  so  to  the  venture. — Be  it  known  to 
you,  (as  it  is  very  well)  I  was  lately  here  in  the  end  of 
a  displeasing  play,  to  pray  your  patience  for  it,  and  to 
promise  you  a  better.  I  did  mean,  indeed,  to  pay  you 
with  this ;  which,  if,  like  an  ill  venture,  it  come  un- 

'  I  HEARD  B  bird  80  sing,]  The  folio,  *'  I  hea/r  a  bird  so  sing/'  which  is  clearly 
viong:  the  quarto,  **  heard." 

>  Epilogue.]  Johnson  remarks  upon  the  flatness  of  the  conclusion  of  this 
play,  and  this  epilogue  (which  was  evidently  spoken  by  an  actor,  who  was  also  a 
dancer)  was  perhi^  aidded  in  order,  in  the  words  of  Barten  Halliday,  '*  the 
more  cheerfully  to  dismiss  the  spectators." 
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luckily  home,  I  break,  and  yon,  my  gentle  creditois, 
lose.  Here,  I  promised  yon,  I  would  be,  and  here  I 
commit  my  body  to  your  mercies :  bate  me  some,  and 
I  will  pay  you  some ;  and,  as  most  debtors  do,  pnmiise 
you  infinitely. 

If  my  tongue  cannot  entreat  you  to  acquit  me,  will 
you  command  me  to  use  my  legs  ?  and  yet  that  were 
but  light  payment,  to  dance  out  of  your  debt ;  but  a 
good  conscience  will  make  any  possible  satisfaction,  and 
so  will  I.  All  the  gentlewomen  here  have  forgiyen 
me ;  if  the  gentlemen  will  not,  then  the  gentlemen  do 
not  agree  with  the  gentlewomen,  which  was  never  seen 
before  in  such  an  assemUy'. 

One  word  more,  I  beseech  you.  If  you  be  not  too 
much  cloyed  with  fat  meat,  our  humble  author  will 
continue  the  story,  with  Sir  John  in  it,  and  make  you 
merry  with  fair  Katharine  of  France :  where,  for  any 
thing  I  know,  Falstaff  shall  die  of  a  sweat,  unless  already 
he  be  killed  with  your  hard  opinions ;  for  Oldcastle 
died  a  martyr,  and  this  is  not  the  man'.  My  tongue 
is  weary ;  when  my  legs  are  too,  I  will  bid  you  good 
night :  and  so  kneel  down  before  you ;  but^  indeed,  to 
pray  for  the  queen. 

'  —  which  was  never  teen  before  m  each  an  aaaemhly.]  The  word  ^  before" 
is  from  the  foHo.  There  is  a  more  important  Tsriafion  at  the  end  of  this  ept- 
Ipgae ;  for  m  the  quarto,  the  words  **  and  so  kneel  down  before  70a;  bat,  nideed, 
to  pray  for  the  qaeen,"  (with  the  addition  of  /  before  **  kneel,")  are  iiMeried  at 
the  end  of  the  first  parag;taph,  instead  of  being  placed  at  the  close  of  the 
£pilogne,  as  in  the  folio.  We  haTe  adopted  the  amngemettl  of  the  folioi 
though  it  hardly  seems  likely  that  the  dancer  wovld  have  jomped  ap  from  his 
prayer  for  the  qneen,  in  order  to  treat  the  aadience  with  a  dance. 

*  — for  Oldcastle  died  a  martyr,  and  this  is  not  the  man«]  Here  also  we 
have  a  relic  of  the  fact  that  the  ori^nal  name  of  Falstaff  was  Oldcastle. 
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*<  The  Cronicle  History  of  Henry  the  fift.  With  his  battell  fought 
at  Agin  Conrt  in  France.  Togither  with  Auntient  Pistoll.  As  it 
hath  bene  sundry  times  playd  by  the  Right  honorable  the  Lord 
Chamberlaine  his  semants.  London  Printed  by  Thomas  Creede»  for 
Tho.  MiUington,  and  lohn  Busby.  And  are  to  be  sold  at  his  house 
in  Carter  Lane,  next  the  Powle  head.  1600.**  4to.     27  leaves. 

*'  The  Chronicle  History  of  Henry  the  fift,  With  his  battell  fought 
at  Agin  Court  in  France.  Together  with  Auntient  Pistoll.  As  it 
hath  bene  sundry  times  playd  by  the  Right  honorable  the  Lord 
Chamberlaine  his  semants.  London  Printed  by  Thomas  Creede,  for 
Thomas  Pauier,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  shop  in  ComhiU,  at  the 
signe  of  the  Cat  and  Parrets,  neare  the  Exchange.  1602."  4to. 
26  leaves. 

"  The  Chronicle  History  of  Henry  the  fift,  with  his  battell  fought 
at  Agin  Court  in  France.  Together  with  ancient  Pistoll.  As  it 
hath  bene  sundry  times  playd  by  the  Bight  Honourable  the  Lord 
Chamberlaine  his  Seruante.   Printed  for  T.  P.  1608.*' 4 to.  27  leaves. 

"  llie  Life  of  Henry  the  Fift/'  in  the  folio  of  1623,  occupies 
twenty-seven  pages,  vis.  from  p.  69  to  p.  95  inclusive.  The  pagi* 
nation  from  "  Henry  IV."  Part  ii.  to  "  Henry  V."  is  not  continued, 
but  a  new  series  begins  with  "  Henry  V.*'  on  p.  69,  and  is  regulariy 
followed  to  the  end  of  the  <*  Histories.'*  The  folio,  1632,  adopts  this 
error,  but  it  is  avoided  in  the  two  later  folio  impressions. 
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It  is  a  cjrcumstance  descrying  remark,  that  not  one  of  tbe  title-pages 
of  the  quarto  editions  of  "  Henry  V .'*  attribute  the  authorship  of  the 
play  to  Shakespeare.  It  was  printed  three  several  times  during  the 
life  of  the  poet,  but  in  no  instance  with  his  name.  The  fact,  no  doubt, 
is,  that  there  never  was  an  authorized  edition  of  '*  Henry  V."  until  it 
appeared  in  the  folio  of  1623,  and  that  the  quarto  impressions  were 
surreptitious,  and  were  published  without  the  consent  of  the  author, 
or  of  the  company  to  which  he  was  attached.  They  came  out  in 
1600,  1602,  and  1608,  the  one  being  merely  a  reprint  of  the  other; 
and,  considering  the  imperfectness  and  deficiency  of  the  text  in  the 
quarto  of  1600,  it  is  perhaps  strange  that  no  improvements  were 
made  in  the  subsequent  impressions.  The  drama  must  have  enjoyed 
great  popularity  ;  it  must  have  been  played  over  and  over  again  at 
the  theatre,  and  yet  the  public  interest,  as  far  as  perusal  is  con- 
cerned, would  seem  to  have  been  satisfied  with  a  brief,  rude,  and 
mutilated  representation  of  the  performance.  The  quartos  can  be 
looked  upon  in  no  other  light  than  as  fragments  of  the  original  play, 
printed  in  haste  for  the  satisfaction  of  public  curiosity. 

The  quartos  bear  strong  external  and  internal  evidence  of  fraud : 
the  earliest  of  them  was  not  published  by  a  bookseller  or  booksellers 
by  whom  Shakespeare's  genuine  dramas  were  issued ;  and  the  second 
and  third  came  from  the  hands  of  Thomas  Pavier,  who  was  instru- 
mental in  giving  to  the  world  some  pieces,  with  the  composition  of 
which  Shakespeare  had  no  concern,  though  ascribed  to  him  on  the 
title-page.  The  internal  evidence  shows  that  the  edition  was  made 
up,  not  from  any  authentic  manuscript,  nor  even  from  any  combina- 
tion of  the  separate  parts  delivered  out  to  the  actors  by  the  copyist 
of  the  theatre,  but  from  what  could  be  taken  down  in  short-hand,  or 
could  be  remembered,  while  the  performance  was  taking  place.  It 
is  true  that  the  quarto  impressions  contain  not  the  slightest  hint  of 
the  Chorusses,  nor  of  whole  scenes,  and  long  speeches  found  in  the 
folio  of  1623 ;  and  the  inference  seems  to  be  that  **  Henry  V."  was 
originally  produced  by  Shakespeare  in  a  comparatively  incomplete 
state,  and  that  large  portions  contained  in  the  folio,  and  of  which  no 
trace  can  be  pointed  out  in  the  quartos,  were  added  at  a  subsequent 
date,  to  give  greater  novelty  and  attraction  to  the  drama.     Such,  we 
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know,  was  a  very  common  course  with  all  our  early  stage*poets.  A 
play  called  "  Henry  V."  was  represented  at  Court  on  the  7th  Jan. 
1605,  as  we  learn  from  "  The  Extracts  from  the  Accounts  of  the 
Revels,'*  edited  hy  Mr.  P.  Cunningham,  and  printed  hy  the  Shake- 
speare Society,  p.  204 ;  and  these  important  additions  may  have  been 
inserted  for  that  occasion.  The  entiy  runs,  literatim,  as  follows : — 
"  On  the  7  of  January  was  played  the  play  of  Henry  the 
fift." 
In  the  margin  we  are  informed  that  it  was  acted  "  by  his  Majesty's 
players,*'  but  the  name  of  the  author  is  not  in  this  instance  given, 
although  *'  Shaxbeid"  is  placed  opposite  the  title  of  **  Measure  for 
Measure,"  stated  to  have  been  exhibited  on  a  preceding  night.  The 
fact  that  the  acton  belonged  to  Shakespeare's  company  renders  it 
most  probable  that  his  play  was  performed  on  the  occasion  ;  but  it 
is  to  be  recollected  also,  that  the  old  play  of  "  The  Famous  Victoiies 
of  Henry  the  Fifth'*  purports  on  the  title-page  to  have  been  "acted 
by  the  King's  Majesty's  servants,"  even  at  so  late  a  date  as  1617, 
when  the  last  edition  of  it  made  its  appearance.  Nevertheless,  we 
may  perhaps  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  "  Henry  the  fift,"  played  at 
Whitehall  by  the  king's  servants,  on  7th  Jan.  1605,  was  Shake- 
speare's historical  drama ;  and  it  may  not  be  too  much  to  presume, 
that  most  of  the  additions  (Chorusses  excepted)  included  in  the  folio 
of  1623,  were  written  in  consequence  of  the  selection  of  **  Henzy 
v."  by  the  Master  of  the  Revels  for  representation  before  James  I. 

Our  opinion,  then,  is  that  Shakespeare  did  not  originally  write 
his  "  Henry  V."  by  any  means  as  we  find  it  in  the  folio  of  1623, 
and  that  it  was  first  produced  without  various  scenes  and  speeches 
subsequently  written  and  introduced:  we  are  perfectly  convinced 
that  the  three  quarto  editions  of  1600,  1602,  and  1608  do  not  at  all 
contain  the  play  as  it  was  acted  in  the  first  instance  ;  but  were 
hastily  made  up  from  notes  taken  at  the  theatre  during  the  per- 
formance, subsequently  patched  together.  Now  and  then  we  meet 
with  a  few  consecutive  lines,  similar  to  the  authentic  copy,  but  in 
general  the  text  is  miserably  mangled  and  disfigured.  We  might 
find  proofs  in  support  of  our  position  in  every  part  of  the  play,  but 
as  in  his  "  Twenty  Quartos  "  Steevens  has  reprinted  that  of  1608, 
it  will  be  needless  to  select  more  than  a  single  specimen.  We  give 
the  text  as  we  find  it,  literatim,  in  the  quarto,  1600,  from  the  copy 
in  the  Library  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  :  our  extract  is  fit>m  Act 
i.  Bc.  2,  the  speech  of  the  King,  just  before  the  French  Ambassadors 
are  called  in  : — 

**  Call  in  the  messenger  sent  from  the  Dolphin, 
And  by  your  aid,  the  noble  sinewes  of  oar  land, 
Fnuioe  being  oefs,  weele  bring  it  to  oar  awe, 
Or  break  it  all  in  pieees  : 
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Eyther  our  Chronicles  shal  with  full  mouth  Bpeak 

Freely  of  our  acts, 

Or  else  like  toonglesse  mutes 

Not  worahipt  with  a  paper  epitaph." 

Sach  18  the  speech  as  it  is  abridged  and  corrupted  in  the  quarto, 
1600 :  the  correct  text,  as  contained  in  the  folio  of  1623,  may  be  seen 
on  p.  477  of  the  following  play. 

It  not  unfrequently  happened  that  the  person  who  took  down  the 

lines  as  the  actors  delivered  them,  for  the  purpose  of  publishing  the 

quarto,  1600,  misheard  what  was  said,  and  used  wrong  words  which 

in  sound  nearly  resembled  the  right :  thus,  earlier  in  the  same  scene, 

the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  says,  according  to  the  folio,  1623, 

"  They  of  those  Marches,  gracious  soTereign, 
Shall  be  a  wall  su£Bcient  to  defend 
Our  inland  from  the  pilfering  borderers." 

In  the  quarto,  1600,  the  materials  for  which  were  probably  surrepti- 
tiously obtained  at  the  theatre,  the  passage  is  thus  given  : — 

"  The  Marches,  gracious  soveraigne,  shalbe  sofBcient 
To  guard  your  England  from  the  pilfering  borderers." 

We  might  multiply  instances  of  the  same  kind,  but  we  do  not 
think  there  can  be  any  reasonable  doubt  upon  the  point. 

The  quartos,  as  we  have  stated,  contain  no  hint  of  the  Chorusses, 

but  a  passage  in  that  which  precedes  Act  v.  certainly  relates  to  the 

expedition  of  the  Earl  of  Essex  to  Ireland,  between  the  15th  April 

and  the  28th  Sept.  1599,  and  must  have  been  written  during  his 

absence : — 

"  As,  by  a  lower  but  loying  likelihood, 
Were  now  the  general  of  our  gracious  empMss 
(As  in  good  time  he  may)  from  Ireland  coming, 
Bringing  rebellion  broached  on  his  sword. 
How  many  would  the  peaceful  city  quit 
To  welcome  him." 

The  above  lines  were,  therefore,  composed  between  the  15th  April 
and  the  28th  Sept.  1 599,  and  most  likely  the  Chorusses  formed  part 
of  the  piece  as  originally  acted,  although  the  short-hand  writer  did  not 
think  it  a  necessary  portion  of  the  performance  to  be  included  in  the 
earliest  quarto,  1600,  which  was  to  be  brought  out  with  great  speed ; 
and  perhaps  the  length  of  these  and  other  recitations  might  somewhat 
baffle  his  skill.  Upon  this  supposition,  the  question  when  Shake- 
speare wrote  his  **  Henry  V."  is  brought  to  a  narrow  point ;  and  con- 
firmed as  it  is  by  the  omission  of  all  mention  of  the  play  by  Meres, 
in  his  Palladis  Tamia,  1598,  we  need  feel  little  doubt  that  his  first 
sketch  came  from  the  pen  of  Shakespeare,  for  performance  at  the 
Globe  theatre,  early  in  the  summer  of  1599.  The  enlarged  drama, 
as  it  stands  in  the  folio  of  1623,  we  are  disposed  to  believe  was  not 
put  into  the  complete  shape  in  which  it  has  there  come  down  to  us, 
until  shortly  before  the  date  when  it  was  played  at  Court. 


DRAMATIS   PERSONiE'. 


KING  HENRY  THE  FIFTH. 

DUKE  OF  GLOSTER,   )    „     ,  ,    ^. 

DUKE  OF  BEDFORD.  /   ®"^*^^"  ^  ^'  ^"S" 

DUKE  OF  EXETER,  Uncle  to  the  King. 

DUKE  OF  YORK,  Coasin  to  the  King. 

EARLS  "OF  SALISBURY,  WESTMORELAND,  and  WAR- 
WICK. 

ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY.    BISHOP  OF  ELY. 

EARL  OF  CAMBRIDGE, -\ 

LORD  SCROOP,  >  Conspirators. 

SIR  THOMAS  GREY,       J 

SIR  THOMAS  ERPINGHAM,  GOWER,  FLUELLEN,  MAC- 
MORRIS,  JAMY,  Officers  in  King  Henry's  Army. 

BATES,  COURT,  WILLIAMS,  Soldiers. 

PISTOL,  NYM,  BARDOLPH. 

BOY,  Servant  to  them.    A  Herald. 

CHORUS. 

CHARLES  THE  SIXTH,  King  of  France. 

LEWIS,  the  Danphin. 

DUKES  OF  BURGUNDY,  ORLEANS,  and  BOURBON. 

The  CONSTABLE  of  FRANCE. 

RAMBURES,  and  GRANDPRE,  French  Lords. 

MONTJOY,  A  French  Herald. 

Governor  of  Harfleur.    Ambassadors  to  England. 

ISABEL,  Queen  of  France. 
KATHARINE,  Daughter  of  Charles  and  IsabeL 
ALICE,  a  Lady  attending  on  the  Princess. 
MRS.  QUICKLY,  a  Hostess. 

Lords,  Ladies,  Officers,  French  and  English  Soldiers,  Messengers, 

and  Attendants. 

The  SCENE  in  England,  and  in  France. 
>  Rowe  first  gs to  a  list  of  the  characters. 
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Enter  Chorus'. 

O,  for  a  muse  of  fire,  that  would  ascend 
The  brightest  heaven  of  invention ! 
A.  kingdom  for  a  stage,  princes  to  act, 
j^nd  monarchs  to  behold  the  swelling  scene ! 
Then  should  the  warlike  Harry,  like  himself, 
Assume  the  port  of  Mars ;  and  at  his  heels, 

Lieash'd  in  like  hounds,  should  famine,  sword,  and  fire, 

Crouch  for  employment.     But  pardon,  gentles  all, 

The  flat  unraised  spirit  that  hath  dar'd. 

On  this  unworthy  scaffold,  to  bring  forth 

So  great  an  object :  can  this  cockpit  hold 

The  vasty  fields  of  France  ?  or  may  we  cram 

Within  this  wooden  O*  the  very  casques, 

That  did  affright  the  air  at  Agincourt  ? 

O,  pardon !  since  a  crooked  figure  may 

Attest  in  little  place  a  million ; 

And  let  us,  ciphers  to  this  great  accompt. 

On  your  imaginary  forces  work. 

Suppose,  within  the  girdle  of  these  walls 

1  Enter  Cbonis.]  The  old  stage-direction  is  ''Enter  Prologae,**  bat  it  was 
the  same  "Ghoros"  as  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  play :  near  the  end  of  the 
address  the  speaker  calls  himself  "  Chorus/'  and  onljr  professes  to  deliver  the 
lines  "  Prologue-like/*  not  absolutely  as  the  Prologue. 

*  Within  this  wooden  O]  The  Globe  Theatre,  on  the  Bankside,  was  circular 
within,  and  probably  this  historical  drama  was  first  acted  there  ;  but  the  com- 
pany to  which  Shakespeare  belonged  also  played  in  the  winter  at  the  Blackfrtars 
Theatre,  regarding  the  shape  of  which  we  have  no  information.  See  Hist  of 
EngL  Dram.  Poetry  and  the  Stage,  vol.  iii.  p.  296.  The  Globe  differed  from  the 
Fortune  in  Cripplegate,  which  was  a  square  building.    Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  302. 
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Aee  cHOBus. 

Are  now  confined  two  mighty  monarchieSy 

Whose  high  upreared  and  abuttmg  fronts 

The  perilous,  narrow  ocean  parts  asunder. 

Piece  out  our  imperfections  with  your  thoughts ; 

Into  a  thousand  parts  divide  one  man, 

And  make  imaginary  puissance': 

Think,  when  we  talk  of  horses,  that  you  see  them 

Printing  their  proud  hoofs  i'  the  receiving  earth ; 

For  'tis  your  thoughts  that  now  must  deck  our  kings, 

Cany  them  here  and  there,  jumping  o'er  times, 

Turning  th'  accomplishment  of  many  years 

Into  an  hour-glass :  for  the  which  supply. 

Admit  me  chorus  to  this  history ; 

Who,  prologue-like,  your  humble  patience  pray. 

Gently  to  hear,  kindly  to  judge,  our  play. 

*  And  make  imaginary  pniamioe :]  A  ohorns  of  a  similar  kind  pieeedes  Uw 
aaonynMma  play  of  **  The  Famous  History  of  Thomas  Stnkely/'  printed  in  1005, 
but  acted  some  yean  befoce.  The  speaker  of  the  eboms  tiioe  si^s,  in  aeoord- 
anoe  with  Shakespeare, 

^  Yoor  gentle  hrcfor  we  most  needs  entreat 
For  mde  p^'*t«i"t»"g  snob  a  royal  fight ; 
Whioh  more  imagination  most  supply 
Than  all  oar  ntmost  strength  can  reach  unto." 
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ACT  I.    SCENE  I. 

London.    An  Ante^hamlber  in  the  King's  Palace. 

Enter  the  Archbishop  ^Canterbury,  and  Bishop  of 

Ely. 

Cant.  My  lord,  I'll  tell  you,  that  self  bill  is  urg'd, 
Which  in  th'  eleventh  year  of  the  last  king's  reign 
Was  like,  and  had  indeed  against  ns  pass'd. 
But  that  the  scambling  and  unquiet  time^ 
Did  push  it  out  of  farther  question. 

My.  But  how,  my  lord,  shall  we  resist  it  now  ? 

Cant.  It  must  be  thought  on.     If  it  pass  against  us. 
We  lose  the  better  half  of  our  possession ; 
For  all  the  temporal  lands,  which  men  devout 
By  testament  have  given  to  the  church. 
Would  they  strip  from  us ;  being  valued  thus, — 
As  much  BS  would  maintain,  to  the  king's  honour. 
Full  fifteen  earls,  and  fifteen  hundred  knights. 
Six  thousand  and  two  hundred  good  esquires ; 
And,  to  relief  of  lazars,  and  weak  age. 
Of  indigent  faint  souls,  past  corporal  toil, 
A  hundred  alms-houses,  right  well  supplied ; 

^  But  that  the  souiblino  and  trnqnlet  thne]  "'Searablkig  **  is  a  word  which 
oocon  again  in  this  play,  aUd  haa  before  been  tmgloyed  in  **M«ch  Ado 
About  Nothing,"  Vol.  II.  p.  259.  It  was  in  frequent  use  among  our  old  authors, 
and  is  what  we  have  changed  to  forambling,  though  they  abo  had  it  in  that  form. 

H  h  2 
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And  to  the  coffers  of  the  king  heside, 

A  thousand  pounds  bj  the  year.    Thus  runs  the  bilL 

Ely.  This  would  drink  deep. 

Cant.  Twould  drink  the  cup  and  alL 

Ely.  But  what  prevention  ? 

Cant.  The  king  is  full  of  grace,  and  fair  regard. 

Ely.  And  a  true  lover  of  the  holj  church. 

Cant.  The  courses  of  his  youth  promis'd  it  not 
The  breath  no  sooner  left  his  £iither*s  body. 
But  that  his  wildness,  mortified  in  him, 
Seem'd  to  die  too :  yea,  at  that  veiy  moment^ 
Consideration  like  an  angel  came. 
And  whipp'd  th'  offending  Adam  out  of  him. 
Leaving  his  body  as  a  paradise, 
T*  envelop  and  contain  celestial  spirits. 
Never  was  such  a  sudden  scholar  made : 
Never  came  reformation  in  a  flood. 
With  such  a  heady  current  scouring  faults ; 
Nor  never  Hydra-headed  wilfulness 
So  soon  did  lose  his  seat,  and  all  at  once. 
As  in  this  king. 

Ely.  We  are  blessed  in  the  change. 

Caafd.  Hear  him  but  reason  in  divinity. 
And,  all-admiring,  with  an  inward  wish 
You  would  desire  the  king  were  made  a  prelate : 
Hear  him  debate  of  commonwealth  affairs, 
You  would  say,  it  hath  been  all-in-all  his  study  : 
List  his  discourse  of  war,  and  you  shall  hear 
A  fearful  battle  render'd  you  in  music : 
Turn  him  to  any  cause  of  policy. 
The  Gordian  knot  of  it  he  will  unloose. 
Familiar  as  his  garter ;  that,  when  he  speaks, 
The  air,  a  chartered  libertine,  is  still. 
And  the  mute  wonder  lurketh  in  men's  ears, 
To  steal  his  sweet  and  honeyed  sentences ; 
So  that  the  art  and  practic  part  of  life 
Must  be  the  mistress  to  this  theoric : 
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Which  is  a  wonder,  how  his  grace  should  gleaa  it, 
Since  his  addiction  was  to  courses  vain ; 
His  companies  unlettered,  rude,  and  shallow ; 
His  hours  fill'd  up  with  riots,  banquets,  sports ; 
And  never  noted  in  him  any  study. 
Any  retirement,  any  sequestration 
From  open  haunts  and  popularity. 

Ely.  The  strawberry  grows  underneath  the  nettle, 
And  wholesome  berries  thrive  and  ripen  best, 
Neighbour'd  by  fruit  of  baser  quality : 
And  so  the  prince  obscur'd  his  contemplation 
Under  the  veil  of  wildness ;  which,  no  doubt, 
Grew  like  the  summer  grass,  fastest  by  night, 
Unseen,  yet  crescive  in  his  faculty. 

Cant.  It  must  be  so ;  for  miracles  are  ceas'd. 
And  therefore  we  must  needs  admit  the  means. 
How  things  are  perfected. 

My.  But,  my  good  lord. 

How  now  for  mitigation  of  this  bill 
Urg^d  by  the  commons  ?     Doth  his  majesty 
Incline  to  it,  or  no  ? 

Card.  He  seems  indifferent, 

Or,  rather,  swaying  more  upon  our  part, 
Than  cherishing  tV  exhibitors  against  us ; 
For  I  have  made  an  offer  to  his  majesty, — 
Upon  our  spiritual  convocation, 
And  in  regard  of  causes  now  in  hand. 
Which  I  have  opened  to  his  grace  at  large. 
As  touching  France, — ^to  give  a  greater  sum 
Than  ever  at  one  time  the  clergy  yet 
Did  to  his  predecessors  part  withaJ. 

Ely.  How  did  this  offer  seem  received,  my  lord  ? 

Cant.  With  good  acceptance  of  his  majesty ; 
Save,  that  there  was  not  time  enough  to  hear 
(As,  I  perceived,  his  grace  would  fain  have  done) 
The  severals,  and  unhidden  passages 
Of  his  true  titles  to  some  certain  dukedoms, 
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And,  genendlj,  to  the  crown  and  seat  of  France, 
DeriVd  from  Edward,  his  groat  grandfiither. 

Ely.  What  was  th'  impediment  that  broke  this  off? 

Caant.  The  Fronch  ambassador  upon  that  instant 
Cray*d  audience ;  and  the  hour,  I  think,  is  oome, 
To  give  him  hearing.     Is  it  four  o'clock  ? 

Ely.  It  is. 

Caaid.  Then  go  we  in,  to  know  his  embassy. 
Which  I  could  with  a  ready  guess  declare^ 
Beforo  the  Fronchman  speak  a  word  of  it. 

Ely.  m  wait  upon  you,  and  I  long  to  hear  it 


SCENE  IL 

The  Same.    A  Room  of  State  in  the  Same. 

Enter  King  Henbt,  Glosteb,  Bedford,  Exeteb, 
Warwick,  Westmoreland,  and  Attendants. 

K.  Hen.  Where  is  my  gracious  lord  of  Canterbuiy  ? 

Eve.  Not  here  in  presence. 

K.  Hen.  Send  for  him,  good  uncle 

West.  Shall  we  call  in  th*  ambassador,  my  liege'? 

K.  Hen.  Not  yet,  my  cousin :  we  would  be  resolVd, 
Before  we  hear  him,  of  some  things  of  weight. 
That  task  our  thoughts,  concerning  us  and  France. 

Enkr  the  Archbishop  ^Canteeburt,  and  Bishop  of 

Ely. 

Cant.  God,  and  his  angels,  guard  your  saerod  throne, 
And  make  you  long  become  it ! 


•  ShftIlwBeBUintii*MnVMMidor«m7lieg«f]  At  dw  puiit  tli*  p|«j,  •ecori- 
iDg  to  the  quartos  of  1600, 1602,  and  1608,  begiiu,  but  thej  all  aaaign  the  fine 
to  Exeter,  and  give  it  thns : 

<"  ShaU  I  caU  in  th' ambMadm^  n^  licge  r 
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K.  Hen.  Sure,  we  thank  you. 

My  learned  lord,  we  pray  you  to  proceed, 
And  justly  and  religiously  unfold. 
Why  the  law  Salique,  that  they  have  in  France, 
Or  should,  or  should  not,  bar  us  in  our  claim. 
And  Grod  forbid,  my  dear  and  fiuthful  lord. 
That  you  should  feshion,  wrest,  or  bow  your  reading, 
Or  nicely  charge  your  understanding  soul. 
With  opening  titles  miscreate,  whose  right 
Suits  not  in  native  colours  with  the  truth ; 
For  God  doth  know,  how  many,  now  in  health, 
ShaU  drop  their  blood  in  apjntibation* 
Of  what  your  reYerence  shall  incite  us  to. 
Therefore,  take  heed  how  you  impawn  our  person. 
How  you  awake  our  sleeping  sword  of  war : 
We  charge  you  in  the  name  of  Grod,  take  heed ; 
For  never  two  such  kingdoms  did  contend. 
Without  much  fSedl  of  blood ;  whose  guiltless  drops 
Are  every  one  a  woe,  a  sore  complaint, 
'Gainst  him  whose  wrongs  give  edge  unto  the  swords 
That  make  such  waste  in  brief  mortality. 
Under  this  conjuration,  speak,  my  lord, 
And  we  will  hear,  note,  and  believe  in  heart, 
That  what  you  speak  is  in  your  conscience  wash'd. 
As  pure  as  sin  with  baptism. 

CatiL   Th^i  hear  m^  gracious  sovereign,  and  you 
peers, 
That  owe  yourselves,  your  lives,  and  services. 
To  this  imperial  throne. — l%ere  is  no  bar 
To  make  against  your  highness'  claim  to  France, 
But  this,  which  they  produce  from  Pharamond,— 
In  terram  Salicam  mulieres  ne  succeclantj 
^  No  woman  shall  succeed  in  Salique  land." 
Which  Salique  land  the  French  unjustly  gloze^ 
To  be  the  realm  of  France,  and  Pharamond 

*  Shall  drop  their  blood  in  Apnu>B4Tioii]    t. «.  in  pnhtOkm  or  proof, 
r  -^  unjustly  oloib,}    i.  «.  Expound,  explain. 
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The  founder  of  this  law,  and  female  bar : 

Yet  their  own  authors  faithfully  affinn. 

That  the  land  Salique  is  in  Germany, 

Between  the  floods  of  Sala  and  of  Elbe ; 

Where  Charles  the  great*,  having  subdued  the  Saxons, 

There  left  behind  and  settled  certain  French ; 

Who,  holding  in  disdain  the  Grerman  women 

For  some  dishonest  manners  of  their  life, 

Establish'd  then  this  law, — ^to  wit,  no  female 

Should  be  inheritrix  in  Salique  land : 

Which  Salique,  as  I  said,  'twixt  Elbe  and  Sab, 

Is  at  this  day  in  Grermany  call'd  Meisen* 

Then  doth  it  well  appear,  the  Salique  law 

Was  not  devised  for  the  realm  of  France ; 

Nor  did  the  French  possess  the  Salique  land 

Until  four  hundred  one  and  twenty  years 

After  defunction  of  king  Pharamond, 

Idly  supposed  the  founder  of  this  law ; 

Who  died  within  the  year  of  our  redemption 

Four  hundred  twenty-six,  and  Charles  the  great 

Subdued  the  Saxons,  and  did  seat  the  French 

Beyond  the  river  Sala  in  the  year 

Eight  hundred  five.     Besides,  their  writers  say. 

King  Pepin,  which  deposed  Childerick, 

Did,  as  heir  general,  being  descended 

Of  Blithild,  which  was  daughter  to  king  Clothair, 

Make  claim  and  title  to  the  crown  of  France. 

Hugh  Capet  also, — ^who  usurped  the  crown 

Of  Charles  the  duke  of  Lorain,  sole  heir  male 

Of  the  true  line  and  stock  of  Charles  the  great, — 

To  find  hiB  title'  with  some  shows  of  truth. 

Though,  in  pure  truth,  it  was  corrupt  and  naught, 

Conveyed  himself  as  th'  heir  to  the  lady  Lingare, 

*  Where  Charles  the  great, — ]  In  the  quarto  editioiis  it  stands,  "  When 
Charies  iheffi.** 

•  To  FIND  his  title]  So  the  folio,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  alter  it,  thongli 
the  quartos  read^n«,  which  on  some  acooonts  (in  the  sense  of  rtflme)  might  seem 
preferable.    The  quartos  can  only  be  a  guide,  eren  in  more  doabtfol 
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Daughter  to  Charlemain,  who  was  the  son 

To  Lewis  the  emperor,  and  Lewis  the  son 

Of  Charles  the  great.     Also  king  Lewis  the  tenth, 

Who  was  sole  heir  to  the  usurper  Capet, 

Could  not  keep  quiet  in  his  conscience, 

Wearing  the  crown  of  France,  till  satisfied 

That  fair  queen  Isabel,  his  grandmother. 

Was  lineal  of  the  lady  Ermengare, 

Daughter  to  Charles  the  foresaid  duke  of  Lorain : 

By  the  which  marriage  the  line  of  Charles  the  great 

Was  re-united  to  the  crown  of  France. 

So  that,  as  clear  as  is  the  summer's  sun, 

King  Pepin's  title,  and  Hugh  Capet's  claim. 

King  Lewis  his  satisfaction,  all  appear 

To  hold  in  right  and  title  of  the  female. 

So  do  the  kings  of  France  unto  this  day, 

Howbeit  they  would  hold  up  this  Salique  law. 

To  bar  your  highness  claiming  from  the  female ; 

And  rather  choose  to  hide  them  in  a  net, 

Than  amply  to  imbare  their  crooked  titles' 

Usurp'd  fipom  you  and  your  progenitors. 

K.  Hefi.   May  I  with  right  and  conscience  make 
this  claim? 

Cant.  The  sin  upon  my  head,  dread  sovereign ; 
For  in  the  book  of  Numbers  is  it  writ. 
When  the  man  dies,  let  the  inheritance 
Descend  unto  the  daughter.     Gracious  lord. 
Stand  for  your  own ;  unwind  your  bloody  flag ; 
Look  back  into  your  mighty  ancestors : 
Go,  my  dread  lord,  to  your  great  grandsire's  tomb, 

t  Than  unpljr  to  imbabb  their  crooked  titles]  With  reference  to  the  word 
*<  imbftre/'  it  is  necessary  to  state  the  old  readings.  The  quartos  of  1600  and 
ltf02  read uaftoM, and  hare  caiua  for  ''titles:"  the  quarto,  1608,  alters  the 
word  to  emhrnee.  These  are  no  doubt  wrong,  and  the  folio,  1623,  substitutes 
mbarrt.  The  true  reading  seems  that  of  Malone,  supported  by  Steerens  and 
M.  Mason, "  imbare,**  in  the  sense  of  eipoie,  lay  bate,  or  laif  opem.  The  printer 
of  the  first  quarto  inserted,  by  mistake,  a  «  for  an  r,  and  subsequent  com- 
positors,  not  knowing  how  to  correct  the  error,  the  oormptUm  of  the  text  waa 
only 
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From  whom  you  claim ;  invoke  his  warlike  spirit, 
And  your  great  uncle's,  Edward  the  black  prince, 
Who  on  the  French  ground  play'd  a  tragedy. 
Making  defeat  on  the  full  power  of  France, 
T\liile8  his  most  mighty  &ther  on  a  hill 
Stood  smiling,  to  behold  his  lion's  whelp 
Forage  in  blood  of  French  nobility. 
O  noble  English !  that  could  entertain 
With  half  their  forces  the  fiill  pride  of  France, 
And  let  another  half  stand  laughing  by. 
All  out  of  work,  and  cold  for  action. 

Ely.  Awake  remembrance  of  these  valiant  dead. 
And  with  your  puissant  arm  renew  their  feats. 
You  are  their  heir,  you  sit  upon  their  throne ; 
The  blood  and  courage,  that  renowned  them» 
Runs  in  your  veins ;  and  my  thrice*puissant  liege 
Is  in  the  veiy  May-mom  of  his  youth. 
Ripe  for  exploits  and  mighty  enterprises. 

Exe.  Your  brother  kings,  and  monarchs  of  the  earth. 
Do  all  expect  that  you  should  rouse  yourself 
As  did  the  former  lions  of  your  blood. 

West  They  know,  your  grace  hath  cause,  and  means, 
and  might : 
So  hath  your  highness*: — ^never  king  of  England 
Had  nobles  richer,  and  more  loyal  subjects. 
Whose  hearts  have  left  their  bodies  here  in  England, 
And  lie  pavilion'd  in  the  fields  of  France. 

Cant.  O !  let  their  bodies  follow,  my  dear  liege. 
With  blood',  and  sword,  and  fire,  to  win  your  right : 

*  So  hath  your  highness,  &c.]     Perhaps,  says  Coleridge,  (Lit,  Remains, 
▼oL  iL  p.  183.)  these  lines  ought  to  he  recited  drunattcslly  thus  : — 

**  They  know  your  grace  hath  cause,  and  means,  and  might :— - 
So  katk  your  highness — never  king  of  EngUnd 
Had  nohles,  richer,"  &c 
WestmoreUod  breaks  off  from  the  grammar  and  natural  order  from  earnest- 
ness, and  in  order  to  give  the  meaning  more  passionately.   Malono  would  poorly 
understand  Westmoreland  to  confirm  the  opinion  of  HeBiy*s  **  brother  kings," 
as  to  his  powers  and  resources — ^  So  hath  your  highness." 

'  With  BLOOD,]    The  folios,  16S8  and  1639,  have  Moo^,  an  obvious  misprint, 
ootrected  in  the  folio,  IMM. 
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In  aid  whereof  we  of  the  spiritualty 
Will  raise  your  highness  such  a  mighty  sum» 
As  never  did  the  clergy  at  one  time 
Bring  in  to  any  of  your  ancestors. 

K.  Hen.    We  must  not  only   arm  t*  invade  the 
French, 
But  lay  down  our  proportions  to  defend 
Against  the  Scot ;  who  will  make  road  upon  us 
With  aU  advantages. 

Cant.  They  of  those  marches,  gracious  sovereign. 
Shall  be  a  wall  sufficient  to  defend 
Our  inland  from  the  pilfering  borderers^ 

K.  Hen.   We  do  not  mean  the  coursing  snatchere 
only. 
But  fear  the  main  intendment  of  the  Seot» 
Who  hath  been  still  a  giddy  neighbour  to  us : 
For  you  shall  read,  that  my  great  grandfather 
Never  went  with  his  forces  into  France, 
But  that  the  Scot  on  hi&  unfumish'd  kingdom 
Came  pouring,  like  the  tide  into  a  breach, 
With  ample  and  brim  fulness  of  his  force ; 
Gralling  the  gleaned  land  with  hot  essays, 
Girding  with  grievous  si^e  ccustles  smd  towns ; 
That  England,  being  empty  of  defence. 
Hath  shook,  and  trembled  at  th'  ill  neighbourhood. 

Cant.  She  hath  been  then  more  fear'd  than  harmed, 
my  liege ; 
For  hear  her  but  exampled  by  herself; 
When  all  her  chivalry  hath  been  in  France, 
And  she  a  mourning  widow  of  her  nobles, 
She  hath  herself  not  only  well  defended. 
But  taken,  and  impounded  as  a  stray, 
The  king  of  Scots ;  whom  she  did  send  to  France, 
To  fill  king  Edward's  feme  with  prisoner  kings, 
And  make  their  chronicle^  as  rich  with  praise, 

*  And  make  thbts  efaroaioley  &c]    The  folio  has  **their/'  the  qimrlo  ymr: 
** ikmr  chronicle"  is  the  chronicle  of  that  time. 
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As  is  the  ooze  and  bottom  of  the  sea 
With  sunken  wreck  and  sumless  treasuries. 

West  But  there's  a  saying,  very  old  and  true, — 
**  If  that  you  will  France  win, 
Then  with  Scotland  first  begin :" 
For  once  the  eagle,  England,  being  in  prey. 
To  her  unguarded  nest  the  weasel,  Scot, 
Comes  sneaking,  and  so  sucks  her  princely  eggs ; 
Playing  the  mouse  in  absence  of  the  cat^ 
To  tear  and  hayoc  more  than  she  can  eat'. 

Kre.  It  follows  then,  the  cat  must  stay  at  home : 
Yet  that  is  but  a  curs'd  necessity  ^ 
Since  we  have  locks  to  safeguard  necessaries. 
And  pretty  traps  to  catch  the  petty  thieves. 
While  that  the  armed  hand  doth  fight  abroad, 
Th'  advised  head  defends  itself  at  home : 
For  government,  though  high,  and  low,  and  lower. 
Put  into  parts,  doth  keep  in  one  consent, 
Congreeing'  in  a  full  and  natural  close, 
Like  music. 

Cant.  Therefore  doth  heaven  divide 

The  state  of  man  in  divers  functions. 
Setting  endeavour  in  continual  motion ; 
To  which  is  fixed,  as  an  aim  or  butt^ 
Obedience :  for  so  work  the  honey  bees. 
Creatures  that  by  a  rule  in  nature  teach 
The  act  of  order  to  a  peopled  kingdom : 
They  have  a  king,  and  officers  of  sorts ; 
Where  some,  like  magistrates,  correct  at  home, 

*  To  TBAB  and  faaroo  more  than  ahe  can  eat.]  The  folio  reads,  **  To  Ume 
and  havoo :"  the  quartoa  hare  tpoiL  Theobald  sabstitates  taimt,  hot  it  m  ytry 
evident  that  it  is  a  mere  miqirint  of  ^  tame  "  for  tear,  which  was  of  old  spelt 
with  a  final  <. 

•  Yet  that  is  but  a  cubs'd  necessity ;]  So  the  quartos,  in  reference,  per- 
haps, to  the  disposition  of  a  cat.  The  folios  read  otmA^cI.  It  has  been  snggeeted 
to  me  that  we  might  read  **  a  mr'i  necessity,'*  or  necessity  imposed  by  a  osr, 
Scotland  being  afterwards  called  **  the  dog.** 

'  CoDgreeing]  t.  e,  agreeing  together,  an  nnnsoal  hot  expressiye  word.  The 
quartos  hare  eonffnutk.  Pope  substituted  ciM^ntti^,  but  this  ehange  seems  for 
the  worw. 
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Others,  like  merchants,  venture  trade  abroad. 

Others,  like  soldiers,  armed  in  their  stings, 

ISff ake  boot  upon  the  summer's  yelvet  buds ; 

"Which  pillage  they  with  merry  march  bring  home 

To  the  tent-royal  of  their  emperor : 

Who,  busied  in  his  majesty,  surveys 

The  singing  masons  building  roofe  of  gold. 

The  civil  citizens  kneading  up  the  honey. 

The  poor  mechanic  porters  crowding  in 

Their  heavy  burdens  at  his  narrow  gate. 

The  sad-ey'd  justice,  with  his  surly  hum. 

Delivering  o'er  to  executors  pale 

The  lazy  yawning  drone.     I  this  infer, — 

That  many  things,  having  fuU  reference 

To  one  concent,  may  work  contrariously ; 

As  many  arrows,  loosed  several  ways. 

Come  to  one  mark ;  as  many  ways  meet  in  one  town ; 

As  many  fresh  streams  meet  in  one  salt  sea ; 

As  many  lines  close  in  the  dial's  center ; 

So  may  a  thousand  actions,  once  afoot. 

End  in  one  purpose',  and  be  all  well  borne 

Without  defeat.     Therefore,  to  France,  my  liege. 

Divide  your  happy  England  into  four ; 

Whereof  take  you  one  quarter  into  France, 

And  you  withal  shall  make  all  Gallia  shake. 

If  we,  with  thrice  such  powers  left  at  home. 

Cannot  defend  our  own  doors  from  the  dog. 

Let  us  be  worried,  and  our  nation  lose 

The  name  of  hardiness,  and  policy. 

K,  Hen.    Call  in   the  messengers   sent  from  the 
Dauphin.  \Eant  an  Attendant. 

Now  are  we  well  resolv'd :  and,  by  God's  help, 
And  yours,  the  noble  sinews  of  our  power, 

*  End  in  one  PURPoeE,]  The  folio  has  And;  precisely  the  same  error  as  that 
made  in  *"  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well/'  Vol.  IT.  p.  252,  where  ''And  ere  I  do 
begin"  is  misprinted  for  ''End  ere  I  do  begin."  The  quartos  have  it  "End 
In  one  mamenU'  "  End"  is  of  course  right,  but  moment  seems  to  have  been  a 
mere  gn< 
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France  being  ours^  we'll  bend  it  to  our  awe. 
Or  break  it  all  to  pieces :  or  there  we'll  At, 
Ruling  in  hage  and  ample  empeij. 
O'er  France,  and  all  her  almost  Idngly  dakedoms; 
Or  lay  these  bones  in  an  unworthy  urn, 
Tombless,  with  no  remembrance  over  them : 
Either  our  history  shall,  with  foil  mouth. 
Speak  freely  of  our  acts,  or  dse  our  giUTe, 
Like  Turkish  mute,  shall  have  a  tongoeless  moudi. 
Not  worshipp'd  with  a  waxen  epitaph. 

Enter  Ambassadors  of  France. 

Now  are  we  well  prepared  to  know  the  pleaam^ 
Of  our  fiur  cousin  Daufdiin ;  for,  we  hear. 
Your  greeting  is  from  him,  not  from  the  king. 

Am6.  May  't  please  your  majesty,  to  give  us  leaye 
Freely  to  render  what  we  have  in  chaige ; 
Or  shall  we  sparingly  show  you  ftr  ofl^ 
The  Dauphin's  meaning,  and  oar  embassy  ? 

K.  Hen.  We  are  no  tyrant,  bat  a  Christian  king, 
Unto  whose  grace  our  passion  is  as  subject, 
As  are  our  wretches  fetter'd  in  our  prisons ; 
Therefore,  with  frank  and  with  uncurbed  plainness, 
Tell  us  the  Dauphin's  mind. 

Amb.  Thus  then,  in  few. 

Your  highness,  lately  sending  intx>  France, 
Did  claim  some  certain  dukedoms,  in  the  right 
Of  your  great  predecessor,  king  Edward  the  third. 
In  answer  of  which  claim,  the  prince  our  master 
Says,  that  you  sayour  too  much  of  your  youth. 
And  bids  you  be  advis'd,  there's  nought  in  France 
That  can  be  with  a  nimble  galiiard  won : 
You  cannot  revel  into  dukedoms  there. 
He  therefore  sends  you,  meeter  for  your  spirit, 
This  tun  of  treasure ;  and,  in  lieu  of  this, 
Desires  you,  let  the  dukedoms,  that  you  claim. 
Hear  no  more  of  you.     This  the  Dauphin  speaks. 
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K.  Hen.  What  treasure,  uncle  ? 

Ej^e.  Tennis-balls,  my  liege*. 

K.  Hen.  We  are  glad  the  Dauphin  is  so  pleasant 
with  us. 
His  present,  and  your  pains,  we  thank  you  for : 
When  we  have  match'd  our  rackets  to  these  balls, 
We  will,  in  France,  by  God's  grace,  play  a  set, 
Shall  strike  his  fether's  crown  into  the  hazard. 
Tell  him,  he  hath  made  a  match  with  such  a  wrangler, 
That  all  the  courts  of  France  will  be  disturbed 
With  chases*^.     And  we  understand  him  well. 
How  he  comes  o'er  us  with  our  wilder  days. 
Not  measuring  what  use  we  made  of  them. 
We  never  valu'd  this  poor  seat  of  England, 
And  therefore,  living  hence,  did  give  ourself 
To  barbarous  licence ;  as  'tis  ever  common. 
That  men  are  merriest  when  they  are  from  home. 
But  tell  the  Dauphin, — ^I  will  keep  my  state ; 
Be  like  a  king,  and  show  my  sail  of  greatness. 
When  I  do  rouse  me  in  my  throne  of  France : 
For  that  I  have  laid  by  my  majesty. 
And  plodded  like  a  man  for  working  days, 
But  I  will  rise  there  with  so  full  a  glory. 
That  I  will  dazzle  all  the  eyes  of  France, 
Yea,  strike  the  Dauphin  blind  to  look  on  us. 
And  tell  the  pleasant  prince,  this  mock  of  his 
Hath  tum'd  his  balls  to  gunnstones ;  and  his  soul 
Shall  stand  sore  charged  for  the  wasteful  vengeance 
That  shall  fly  with  them :  for  many  a  thousand  widows 
Shall  this  his  mock  mock  out  of  their  dear  husbands ; 
Mock  mothers  from  their  sons,  mock  castles  down. 
And  some  are  yet  ungotten,  and  unborn, 
That  shall  have  cause  to  curse  the  Dauphin's  scorn, 

•  Teimis-baUB,  my  lifi^.]  In  the  old  play  of  ^The  Funoiu  VictorieB,"  this 
present  consiste  of  *'  a  gilded  tun  of  tennis-balls,  and  a  carpet." 

1*  With  cBian.]  A  '  ohaae*'  a*  tennis  is  the  duration  of  •  contest  between 
the  players,  in  which  the  strife  on  each  side  is  to  ke^  up  the  ball.  The  other 
terms  in  the  text  belonging  to  the  game  are  sufficiently  intelligible. 
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But  this  lies  all  within  the  will  of  God, 

To  whom  I  do  appeal ;  and  in  whose  name. 

Tell  you  the  Dauphin,  I  am  coining  on. 

To  venge  me  as  I  may,  and  to  put  forth 

My  rightful  hand  in  a  well-hallow'd  cause. 

So,  get  you  hence  in  peace ;  and  tell  the  Dauphin, 

His  jest  will  savour  but  of  shallow  wit, 

When  thousands  weep,  more  than  did  laugh  at  it. — 

Convey  them  with  safe  conduct. — ^Fare  you  welL 

[Exeunt  Ambofsadors. 

Exe.  This  was  a  merry  message. 

K.  Hen.  We  hope  to  make  the  sender  blush  at  it. 
Therefore,  my  lords,  omit  no  happy  hour. 
That  may  give  furtherance  to  our  expedition ; 
For  we  have  now  no  thought  in  us  but  France, 
Save  those  to  (}od,  that  run  before  our  business. 
Therefore,  let  our  proportions  for  these  wars 
Be  soon  collected,  and  all  things  thought  upon. 
That  may  with  reasonable  swiftness  add 
More  feathers  to  our  wings ;  for,  God  before, 
We'll  chide  this  Dauphin  at  his  father's  door. 
Therefore,  let  every  man  now  task  his  thought, 
That  this  fair  action  may  on  foot  be  brought. 

\^Ejpewiit. 


ACT  11. 

Enter  Chorus. 

Chor.  Now  all  the  youth  of  England  are  on  fi] 
And  silken  dalliance  in  the  wardrobe  lies : 
Now  thrive  the  armourers,  and  honour's  thought 
Reigns  solely  in  the  breast  of  every  man. 
They  sell  the  pasture  now  to  buy  the  horse ; 
Following  the  mirror  of  all  Christian  kings, 
With  winged  heels,  as  English  Mercuries : 
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For  now  sits  Expectation  in  the  air ; 

And  hides  a  sword,  from  hilts  unto  the  point, 

TVith  crowns  imperial,  crowns,  and  coronets. 

Promised  to  Harry,  and  his  followers. 

The  French,  advis'd  by  good  intelligence 

Of  this  most  dreadful  preparation, 

Shake  in  their  fear,  and  with  pale  policy 

Seek  to  divert  the  English  purposes. 

O  England  !  model  to  thy  inward  greatness. 

Like  little  body  with  a  mighty  heart. 

What  might'st  thou  do,  that  honour  would  thee  do. 

Were  all  thy  children  kind  and  natural ! 

But  see  thy  fault !     France  hath  in  thee  found  out 

A  nest  of  hollow  bosoms,  which  he  fills 

With  treacherous  crowns,  and  three  corrupted  men. 

One,  Richard  earl  of  Cambridge,  and  the  second, 

Henry  lord  Scroop  of  Marsham,  and  the  third. 

Sir  Thomas  Grey,  knight  of  Northumberland, 

Have,  for  the  gilt  of  France,  (O  guilt,  indeed !) 

Confirm'd  conspiracy  with  fearful  France: 

And  by  their  hands  this  grace  of  kings  must  die. 

If  hell  and  treason  hold  their  promises, 

Ere  he  take  ship  for  France,  and  in  Southampton. 

Linger  your  patience  on ;  and  well  digest 

Th'  abuse  of  distance :  force  a  play^ 

The  sum  is  paid  ;  the  traitors  are  agreed ; 

The  king  is  set  from  London ;  and  the  scene 

Is  now  transported,  gentles,  to  Southampton. 

There  is  the  playhouse  now,  there  must  you  sit. 

And  thence  to  France  shall  we  convey  you  safe. 

And  bring  you  back,  charming  the  narrow  seas 


and  well  digest 


Th*  abuse  of  distance :  force  a  play.]  This  is  the  reading  of  the  folio, 
1623,  excepting  **  well  **  for  fee*U ;  and  though  the  measure  be  defective,  we 
have  no  warrant  for  an  arbitrary  correction  of  it,  especially  when  sense  may  be 
extracted  without  any  addition.  The  Chorus  calls  upon  the  audience  to  digest 
well  the  abuse  to  the  scene,  arising  out  of  the  distance  of  the  various  places, 
and  to  **  force  a  play,*'  or  put  constraint  upon  themselves  in  this  respect,  for  the 
sake  of  the  drama.    Malone  reads,  with  Pope,  ^  While  we  forco  a  play  *' 

VOL.  IV.  I    i 
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To  give  you  gentle  pass ;  for,  if  we  may; 

We'll  not  offend  one  stomach  with  our  play. 

But,  till  the  king  eome  fcHth,  and  not  till  then. 

Unto  Southampton  do  we  shift  our  scene'.  [Erit. 


SCENE  I. 
London*    Eastcheap. 

Enter  Nyh  and  Basdolph. 

Bard.  Well  met,  corporal  Nym, 

Nym.  Good  morrow,  lieutenant  Bardolph. 

Bard.  What,  are  ancient  Pistol  and  you  friends  yet  ? 

Nt/m.  For  my  part,  I  care  not:  I  say  little;  but 
when  time  shall  serve,  there  shall  be  smiles; — but 
that  shall  be  as  it  may.  I  dare  not  fight ;  but  I  will 
wink,  and  hold  out  mine  iron.  It  is  a  simple  one ;  but 
what  though  ?  it  will  toast  cheese,  and  it  will  endure 
cold  as  another  man's  sword  will ;  and  there's  an  end\ 

Bard.  I  will  bestow  a  breakfast  to  make  you  friends^ 
and  we'll  be  all  three  sworn  brothers  to  France :  let  it 
be  so,  good  corporal  Nym. 

Nym.  'Faith,  I  will  live  so  long  as  I  may,  that's  the 
certain  of  it ;  and  when  I  cannot  live  any  longer,  I 
will  do  as  I  may :  that  is  my  rest,  that  is  the  rendezvous 
of  it. 

Bard.  It  is  certain,  corporal,  that  he  is  married  to 
Nell  Quickly ;  and,  certainly,  she  did  you  wrong,  for 
you  were  troth-plight  to  her. 


'  Bat,  till  the  king  ooroe  forth,  and  not  till  then. 
Unto  Southampton  do  we  sli^  our  seene.]     The  meaning  ia  dear,  thoogfa 
ofaeeurely  expreesed  :  the  aoene  is  not  to  be  changed  to  Southan^toin  until  the 
king  makes  his  appearance.    No  change  is  neceasary,  though  Tarioua  new  read- 
ings hare  been  recommended  by  Sir  T.  Hanmer,  Edwards,  Heath,  and  ICalooe. 

'  —  and  there's  an  bnd.]     So  the  folio :  the  qnartast  <'  and  there's  Ac 
kntmmr  ofU,"  which  was  certainly  a  faTonrite  phraae  with  Corporal  Nym. 
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Nym.  I  cannot  tell ;  things  must  be  as  they  may : 
men  may  sleep,  and  they  may  have  their  throats  about 
them  at  that  time,  and  some  say  kniyes  have  edges.  It 
must  be  as  it  may :  though  patience  be  a  tired  mare^ 
yet  she  will  plod.  There  must  be  conclusions.  Well, 
I  cannot  tell. 

Erder  Pistol  and  Mrs.  Quickly. 

Bard.  Here  comes  ancient  Pistol,  and  his  wife.-^* 
Good  corporal,  be  patient  here. — How  now,  mine  host 
Pistol? 

PisL  Base  tike,  calFst  thou  me  host  ? 
Now,  by  this  hand  I  swear,  I  scorn  the  term ; 
Nor  shall  my  Nell  keep  lodgers. 

Quick.  No,  by  my  troth,  not  long :  for  we  cannot 
lodge  and  board  a  dozen  or  fourteen  gentlewomen,  that 
live  honestly  by  the  prick  of  their  needles,  but  it  will 
be  thought  we  keep  a  bawdy-house  straight.  [Nym 
draws  his  sword.Ji  O  well-ar-day,  lady !  if  he  be  not 
hewn  now ! — ^we  shall  see  wilful  adultery  and  murder 
committed. 

JBard.  Good  lieutenant — good  corporal,  offer  nothing 
here'. 

Nym.  Pish ! 

PisL  Pish  for  thee,  Iceland  dog !  thou  prick-eared 
cur  of  Iceland ! 

Quick.  Good  corporal  Nym,  show  thy  valour,  and 
put  up  your  sword. 

Nym.  Will  you  shog  off?     I  would  have  you  solus. 

[Sheaihing  his  sword. 

Pist.  Solusy  egregious  dog  ?     Q  viper  v^e  ! 
The  solus  in  thy  most  marvellous  fieu^ ; 
The  solus  in  thy  teeth,  and  in  thy  throat, 

*  —  A  tired  MA&K,]    The  folio  reads  name;  the  qumrtos,  mare, 

*  —  offer  nothing  here.]  In  the  folio,  1623,  this  speech  is  properly  given  to 
Bftrdolph  ;  the  fint  part  being  addressed  to  Pistol,  though  called  **  lient^ant, 
and  the  last  to  Nym.  All  modem  editors  appear  to  hare  yaried  the  text  to 
their  own  liking;  bat  why  they  should  add  ''Good  lieutenant  Bardolph"  to 
the  end  of  Mis.  Quickly's  speech  we  cannot  imagine. 

I   1    2 
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And  in  thy  hateful  lungs,  yea,  in  thy  maw,  perdy'; 
And,  which  is  worse,  within  thy  nasty  mouth  ! 
I  do  retort  the  solus  in  thy  bowels : 
For  I  can  take,  and  Pistol's  cock  is  up. 
And  flashing  fire  will  follow. 

Ni/m.  I  am  not  Barbason';  you  cannot  conjure  me. 
I  have  an  humour  to  knock  you  indifferently  well.  If 
you  grow  foul  with  me.  Pistol,  I  will  scour  you  with 
my  rapier,  as  I  may,  in  fair  terms :  if  you  would  walk 
off,  I  would  prick  your  guts  a  little,  in  good  terms,  as  I 
may ;  and  that's  the  humour  of  it. 

Pist.  O  braggart  vile,  and  damned  furious  wight ! 
The  grave  doth  gape,  and  doting  deatH  is  near ; 
Therefore  exhale.  [Pistol  and  Nym  draw. 

Bard.  Hear  me ;  hear  me  what  I  say : — ^he  that 
strikes  the  first  stroke,  Til  run  him  up  to  the  hilts,  as  I 
am  a  soldier.  [^Draws. 

Pist.  An  oath  of  mickle  might,  and  fury  shall  abate. 
Give  me  thy  fist,  thy  fore-foot  to  me  give ; 
Thy  spirits  are  most  tall'. 

Ni/m.  I  will  cut  thy  throat,  one  time  or  other,  in  fair 
terms ;  that  is  the  humour  of  it. 

Pist.  Coupe  k  gorge,  that's  the  word  ? — ^I  defy  thee 
again. 
O  hound  of  Crete,  think'st  thou  my  spouse  to  get? 
No ;  to  the  spital  go. 
And  troTXi  the  powdering  tub  of  infamy 
Fetch  forth  the  lazar  kite  of  Cressid's  kind% 

*  —  yeft,  in  thy  maw,  pcrdt  ;]  **  Perdy  *'  is  a  oorrnption  of  par  diem,  often 
occurring  in  our  old  writers.  It  seems  to  have  been  going  out  of  use  in  Shake- 
speare's time,  but  Is  affectedly  given  to  Pistol^  in  imitation  of  the  style  of  druna 
preceding  that  of  our  great  poet. 

'  I  am  not  Barbason  ;]  *^  Barbason  "  was  the  name  of  a  fiend  or  demon, 
whom  'Sym  pretends  to  suppose  Pistol  intended  to  conjure  by  hb  absurd 
phraseology.  Barbason  is  mentioned  as  a  devil's  name,  **  a  devil's  addition," 
in  **  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  Act  u.  sc  2. 

*  Thy  spirits  are  moat  tall.]  t.  e.  courageous  or  valiant.  See  VoL  iii. 
p.  330.  401.  and  436. 

*  —  the  lasar  kite  of  Crassid's  kind,]  "Kites  of  Cressid's  kind  "  are  men- 
tioned  in  the  same  sense  by  Gascoigne  and  by  Greene. 
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Doll  Tear-sheet  she  by  name,  and  her  espouse : 
I  have,  and  I  will  hold,  the  quondam  Quickly 
For  the  only  she ;  and — pauca^  there's  enough '". 

Enter  the  Boy. 

Boy.  Mine  host  Pistol,  you  must  come  to  my  master, 
and  your  hostess.  —  He  is  very  sick,  and  would  to 
bed,— Oood  Bardolph,  put  thy  face  between  his  sheets, 
and  do  the  office  of  a  warming-pan :  'faith,  he's  very  ill. 

Bard.  Away,  you  rogue. 

Quick.  By  my  troth,  he'll  yield  the  crow  a  pudding 
one  of  these  days:  the  king  has  killed  his  heart. — 
Good  husband,  come  home  presently. 

[Ea^eunt  Mrs.  Quickly  and  Boy. 

Bard.  Come,  shall  I  make  you  two  friends?  We 
must  to  France  together.  Why,  the  devil,  should  we 
keep  knives  to  cut  one  another's  throats  ? 

Pist.  Let  floods  o'erswell,  and  fiends  for  food  howl  on ! 

Nym.  You'll  pay  me  the  eight  shillings  I  won  of  you 
at  betting  ? 

Pist.  Base  is  the  slave  that  pays. 

Nym.  That  now  I  will  have ;  that's  the  humour  of  it. 

Pist.  As  manhood  shall  compound.     Push  home. 

l^Draws. 

Bard.  By  this  sword,  he  that  makes  the  first  thrust, 
m  kill  him ;  by  this  sword,  I  will. 

Pist.  Sword  is  an  oath,  and  oaths  must  have  their 
course. 

Bard.  Corporal  Nym,  an  thou  wilt  be  friends,  be 
friends :  an  thou  wilt  not,  why  then  be  enemies  with 
me  too.     Pr'ythee,  put  up. 

[Nym.  I  shall  have  my  eight  shillings,  I  won  of  you 
at  betting'?] 

**  —  JMMMiy  there's  enough.]  The  folio  adds, "  to  go  to,"  but  it  seema  mereljr 
Burpluflage.    Poenbly  we  ought  to  read  only  **  go  to." 

>  [I  shall  have  my  eight  shillings,  I  won  of  you  at  betting  t]  This  repetition, 
«4iieh  seems  necessary  to  the  continuity  of  the  dialogue,  is  from  the  quarto : 
the  folio  omits  it 
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Pist  A  noble  rimlt  thou  haye,  and  present  pay ; 
And  liquor  likewise  will  I  give  to  thee. 
And  friendsliip  shall  combine,  and  brothwhood : 
ril  live  by  Nym,  and  Nym  shall  live  by  me. — 
Is  not  this  just  ?  for  I  shall  sutler  be 
Unto  the  camp,  and  profits  will  accrue. 
Give  me  thy  hand. 

Nym.  I  shall  have  my  noble  ? 

Pist  In  cash  most  justly  paid. 

Nym.  Well  then,  that's  the  humour  of  it. 

Re-enter  Mrs.  Quickly. 

Quick.  As  ever  you  come  of  women,  come  in  quickly 
to  sir  John.  Ah,  po(Nr  heart !  he  is  so  sfaaked  of  a 
burning  quotidian  tertian,  that  it  is  most  lamentable  to 
behold.     Sweet  men,  come  to  him. 

Nym.  The  king  hath  run  bad  humours  on  the  knight, 
that's  the  even  of  it. 

Pist.  Nym,  thou  hast  spoke  the  right ; 
His  heart  is  fracted,  and  corroborate. 

Nym.  The  king  is  a  good  king ;  but  it  must  be  as  it 
may :  he  passes  some  humours,  and  careers. 

Pist.  Let  us  condole  the  knight,  for  lambkins  we 
will  live.  [EtemL 


SCENE  IL 
Southampton.    A  Council4I!hamber. 

Enter  Exeter,  Bedford,  and  Westmoreland. 

Bed.  'Fore  God,  his  grace  is  bold  to  trust  these 
traitors. 

Ea^e.  They  shall  be  apprehended  by  and  by. 

West.  How  smooth  and  even  they  do  bear  them- 
selves, 
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As  if  allegiaDoe  in  their  bosoms  sat, 
Croi^ned  with  faith,  and  constant  loyalty. 

Bed.  The  king  hath  note  of  all  that  they  intend. 
By  interception  which  they  dream  not  o£ 

Exe.  Nay,  but  the  man  that  was  his  bedfellow', 
Whom  he  hath   duU'd  and  doy'd  with  gracious  fa- 
vours; 
That  he  should,  for  a  foreign  purse,  so  sell 
His  sovereign's  life  to  death  and  treachery' ! 

Trumpets  sound.    Enter  King  Henry,  Scroop,  Cam- 
bridge, Grey,  Lords^  and  Attendants. 

IT.  Hen.  Now  sits  the  wind  fair,  and  we  will  aboard. 
My  lord  of  Cambridge, — and  my  kind  lord  of  Marsham,— 
And  you,  my  gentle  knight,  give  me  your  thoughts : 
Think  you  not,  that  the  powers  we  bear  with  us 
Will  cut  their  passage  through  the  force  of  France, 
Doing  the  execution,  and  the  act. 
For  which  we  have  in  head  assembled  them  ? 

Scroop.  No  doubt,  my  liege,  if  each  man  do  his  best. 

K.  Hen.  I  doubt  not  that :  since  we  are  well  per- 
suaded. 
We  carry  not  a  heart  with  us  from  hence. 
That  grows  not  in  a  fair  consent  with  ours ; 
Nor  leave  not  one  behind,  that  doth  not  wish 
Success  and  conquest  to  attend  on  us. 

Ca?n.  Never  was  monarch  better  fear'd,  and  lov'd. 
Than  is  your  majesty :  there's  not,  I  think,  a  subject. 
That  sits  in  heart-grief  and  uneasiness 
Under  the  sweet  shade  of  your  government. 

'  Nay,  but  the  num  that  was  his  bedfellow,]  Steevens  referred  to  the  foUow- 
mg  apposite  passage  from  Holinshed,  Shakespeare's  usual  authority: — ''The 
said  lord  Scroop  was  in  such  favour  with  the  king,  that  he  admitted  him  some- 
time to  be  his  bedfellow."  The  oommentators  collected  many  examples  to  prove 
that  it  was  usual  for  men  to  speak  of  other  men  as  their  ''bedfellows*'  when 
they  wished  to  show  their  extreme  intimacy  and  friendship. 

*  His  sovereign's  life  to  death  and  treachery.]  After  this  line  the  quarto, 
1600,  and  the  two  subsequent  editions  in  the  same  form,  add  "  O  the  good  lord 
Marsham/'  but  the  general  variations  are  too  worthless  and  minute  to  be 
regularly  noticed.    The  folio  is  tlie  only  authentic  original  of  this  play. 
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Grey^  True :  those  that  were  your  father^s  enemies. 
Have  steep'd  their  galls  in  honey,  and  do  serve  you 
With  hearts  create  of  duty  and  of  zeal. 

K.  Hen.  We  therefore  have  great  cause  of  thankful- 
ness, 
And  shall  forget  the  office  of  our  hand. 
Sooner  than  quittance  of  desert  and  merit. 
According  to  the  weight  and  worthiness. 

Scroop.  So  service  shall  with  steeled  sinews  toil. 
And  labour  shall  refresh  itself  with  hope. 
To  do  your  grace  incessant  services. 

K.  Hen.  We  judge  no  less. — Uncle  of  Elxeter, 
Enlarge  the  man  committed  yesterday, 
That  raird  against  our  person :  we  consider. 
It  was  excess  of  wine  that  set  him  on ; 
And,  on  his  more  advice,  we  pardon  him. 

Scroop.  That's  mercy,  but  too  much  security : 
Let  him  be  punish'd,  sovereign ;  lest  example 
Breed  by  his  sufferance  more  of  such  a  kind. 

K.  Hen.  O  !  let  us  yet  be  merciful. 

Cam.  So  may  your  highness,  and  yet  punish  too. 

Grejf.  Sir,  you  show  great  mercy,  if  you  give  him 
life 

« 

After  the  taste  of  much  correction. 

K.  Hen.  Alas !  your  too  much  love  and  care  of  me 
Are  heavy  orisons  'gainst  this  poor  wretch. 
If  little  fkults,  proceeding  on  distemper. 
Shall  not  be  wink'd  at,  how  shall  we  stretch  our  eye, 
When  capital  crimes,  chewed,  swallow'd,  and  digested. 
Appear  before  us  ? — ^We'U  yet  enlarge  that  man. 
Though  Cambridge,  Scroop,  and  Grey,  in  their  dear 

care. 
And  tender  preservation  of  our  person. 
Would  have  him  punish'd.     And  now  to  our  French 

causes: 
Who  are  the  late  commissioners? 

Cam.  I  one,  my  lord  : 
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Your  highness  bade  me  ask  for  it  to-day. 

Scroop.  So  did  you  me,  my  liege. 

Chrey.  And  I,  my  royal  sovereign. 

K.  Hen.  Then,  Richard,  earl  of  Cambridge,  there  is 
yours; — 
There  yours,  lord  Scroop  of  Marsham : — ^and,  sir  knight. 
Grey  of  Northumberland,  this  same  is  yours : — 
Read  them ;  and  know,  I  know  your  worthiness. — 
My  lord  of  Westmoreland,  and  uncle  Exeter, 
We  will  aboard  to-night. — Why,  how  now,  gentlemen ! 
What  see  you  in  those  papers,  that  you  lose 
So  much  complexion  ? — look  ye,  how  they  change : 
Their  cheeks  are  paper. — Why,  what  read  you  there. 
That  hath  so  cowarded  and  chas'd  your  blood 
Out  of  appearance  ? 

Cam.  I  do  confess  my  fiiult. 

And  do  submit  me  to  your  highness'  mercy. 

Chr^.  Scroop.  To  which  we  all  appeal. 

K.  Hen.  The  mercy  that  was  quick  in  us  but  late. 
By  your  own  counsel  is  suppress'd  and  kill'd  : 
You  must  not  dare,  for  shame,  to  talk  of  mercy ; 
For  your  own  reasons  turn  into  your  bosoms. 
As  dogs  upon  their  masters,  worrying  you*. — 
See  you,  my  princes,  and  my  noble  peers, 
These  English  monsters !  My  lord  of  Cambridge  here,— • 
You  know,  how  apt  our  love  was  to  accord 
To  furnish  him  with  all  appertinents^ 
Belonging  to  his  honour ;  and  this  man 
Hath,  for  a  few  light  crowns,  lightly  conspired, 
And  sworn  unto  the  practices  of  France, 
To  kill  us  here  in  Hampton :  to  the  which. 
This  knight,  no  less  for  bounty  bound  to  us 
Than  Cambridge  is,  hath  likewise  sworn. — ^But  O  ! 

«  —  woirying  Tou.]  The  qiuurtos  hare  ikem  for  **  you ;"  but  that  of  the  folio 
seeniB  the  better  reading. 

•  To  furnish  him  with  all  appertinents]  "  Him  "  is  omitted  in  the  folio,  1623, 
and  properly  inserted  in  that  of  1632. 
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What  shall  I  say  to  thee,  lord  Scro<^  ?  thou  croel, 

Ingrateful,  saYage,  and  inhnman  creature  ! 

Thou  that  didst  bear  the  key  of  all  my  counsels. 

That  knew'st  the  Yery  bottom  of  my  soul. 

That  almost  might'st  haYO  coin'd  me  into  gold, 

Would'st  thou  haYO  practised  on  me  for  thy  use. 

May  it  be  possible,  that  foreign  hire 

Could  out  of  thee  extract  one  spark  of  cyII, 

That  might  annoy  my  finger  ?  'tis  so  strange. 

That,  though  the  truth  of  it  stands  off  as  gross 

As  black  and  white,  my  eye  will  scarcely  see  it. 

Treason  and  murder  ever  kept  together; 

As  two  yoke-dcYils  sworn  to  either's  purpose. 

Working  so  grossly  in  a  natural  cause. 

That  admiration  did  not  whoop  at  than : 

But  thou,  'gainst  all  proportion,  didst  bring  in 

Wonder  to  wait  on  treason,  and  oa  murder : 

And  whatsoever  cunning  fiend  it  was, 

That  wrought  upon  thee  so  preposterously. 

Hath  got  the  voice  in  hell  for  excellence, 

And  other  devils,  that  suggest  by  treason^ 

Do  botch  and  bungle  up  damnation 

With  patches,  colours,  and  with  forms,  being  fetched 

From  glistering  semblances  of  piety : 

But  he  that  tempered  thee  bade  thee  stand  up. 

Gave  thee  no  instance  why  thou  should'st  do  treason. 

Unless  to  dub  thee  with  the  name  of  traitor. 

If  that  same  demon,  that  hath  gull'd  thee  thus. 

Should  with  his  lion  gait  walk  the  whole  world, 

He  might  return  to  vasty  Tartar  back. 

And  tell  the  legions— I  can  never  win 

A  soul  so  easy  as  that  Englishman's. 

O,  how  hast  thou  with  jealousy  infected 

The  sweetness  of  affiance !     Show  men  dutiful  ? 

Why,  so  didst  thou :  seem  they  grave  and  learned  ? 

Why,  so  didst  thou :  come  they  of  noble  family  ? 

Why,  so  didst  thou :  seem  they  religious  ? 
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Why,  SO  didst  tbou :  or  are  they  spare  in  diet ; 
Free  from  gross  passion,  or  of  mirth,  or  anger ; 
Constant  in  spirit,  not  swerving  with  the  blood ; 
Gamish'd  and  deck'd  in  modest  complement ; 
Not  working  with  the  eye  without  the  ear, 
And  but  in  purged  judgment  trusting  neither  ? 
Such,  and  so  finely  bolted,  didst  thou  seem ; 
And  thus  thy  fall  hath  left  a  kind  of  blot. 
To  mark  the  full-fraught  man,  and  best  indued  S 
With  some  suspicion.     I  will  weep  for  thee, 
For  this  revolt  of  thine,  methinks,  is  like 
Another  fell  of  man'. — ^Their  faults  are  open : 
Arrest  them  to  the  answer  of  the  law, 
And  God  acquit  them  of  their  practices  ! 

Ea?e.  I  arrest  thee  of  high  treason,  by  the  name  of 
Richard  earl  of  Cambridge. 

I  arrest  thee  of  high  treason,  by  the  name  of  Henry 
lord'  Scroop,  of  Marsham. 

I  arrest  thee  of  high  treason,  by  the  name  of  Thomas 
Grey,  knight  of  Northumberland. 

Scroop.  Our  purposes  God  justly  hath  discover'd. 
And  I  repent  my  fiault  more  than  my  deatii ; 
Which  I  beseech  your  highness  to  forgive. 
Although  my  body  pay  the  price  of  it. 

Cam.  For  me, — ^the  gold  of  France  did  not  seduce. 
Although  I  did  admit  it  as  a^  motive. 
The  sooner  to  eflect  what  I  intended : 
But  God  be  thanked  for  prevention ; 
Which  I  in  sufferance'  heartily  will  rejoice, 

'  To  MARK  the  fuU-fraugfat  man,  and  best  indned,]  The  folio  reada  make  for 
^mark/'  which  was  Theobald's  amendment.  Pope's  rather  forced  reading  of 
the  original  text  was  this : — 

<*  To  make  the  full  franght  man,  and  best,  indued 
With  some  suspicion." 
'  Another  fall  of  man.]     Of  this  hemistich,  and  the  thirty-seven  preceding 
lines,  there  is  no  trace  in  the  quartos. 

*  Henrt  lord,  &c.]    Thus  the  quarto.    The  folio,  erroneously,  Thomou. 

*  Which  /  in  sufferance—]  The  foHo,  1623,  omits  **  I,"  which  was  added  in 
the  foUo,  IS32. 
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Beseeching  God  and  you  to  pardon  me. 

Grey.  Never  did  fiiithful  subject  more  rejoice 
At  the  discovery  of  most  dangerous  treason. 
Than  I  do  at  this  hour  joy  o'er  myself 
Prevented  from  a  damned  enterprize. 
My  faulty  but  not  my  body,  pardon,  sovereign. 

K.  Hen.  God  quit  you  in  his  mercy !     Hear  your 
sentence. 
You  have  conspir'd  against  our  royal  person, 
Join'd  with  an  enemy  proclaimed,  and  from  his  cofiers 
Received  the  golden  earnest  of  our  death ; 
Wherein  you  would  have  sold  your  king  to  slaughter, 
His  princes  and  his  peers  to  servitude, 
His  subjects  to  oppression  and  contempt. 
And  his  whole  kingdom  into  desolation'. 
Touching  our  person,  seek  we  no  revenge ; 
But  we  our  kingdom's  safety  must  so  tender. 
Whose  ruin  you  have  sought^  that  to  her  laws 
We  do  deliver  you.     Get  you  therefore  hence, 
Poor  miserable  wretches,  to  your  death ; 
The  taste  whereof  God,  of  his  mercy,  give  you 
Patience  to  endure,  and  true  repentance 
Of  all  your  dear  offences. — Bear  them  hence. 

\Ea:emit  Conspirators^  guarded. 
Now,  lords,  for  France ;  the  enterprize  whereof 
Shall  be  to  you,  as  us,  like  glorious. 
We  doubt  not  of  a  fair  and  lucky  war. 
Since  God  so  graciously  hath  brought  to  light 
This  dangerous  treason,  lurking  in  our  way 
To  hinder  our  beginnings :  we  doubt  not  now. 
But  every  rub  is  smoothed  on  our  way. 
Then,  forth,  dear  countrymen :  let  us  deliver 

>  And  his  whole  kingdom  into  desoUtion.]  So  the  folio :  peihape  we  ought 
to  read  unto.  On  a  preTious  page,  473,  we  also  hare  **  ukiof'  where  to  modeni 
ears  unto  would  seem  preferable. 

'  Whose  ruin  you  hatb  sought,]  "  Have  '*  we  take  from  the  quarto  impres- 
sions, and  it  is  required  by  the  measure,  lialone,  without  any  authority  fiaoL 
the  quartos  or  folios,  printed  **  Whose  ruin  you  tkree  sought." 
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Our  puissance  into  the  hand  of  God, 
Putting  it  straight  in  expedition. 
Cheerlj  to  sea ;  the  signs  of  war  advance : 
No  king  of  England,  if  not  king  of  France. 

SCENE  III. 
London.     Mrs.  Quickly's  House  in  Eastcheap. 

Enter  Pistol,  Mrs.  Quickly,  Nym,  Babdolph,  and  Boy. 

Quick.  Pry'thee,  honeynsweet  husband,  let  me  bring 
thee  to  Staines. 

Pist.  No ;  for  my  manly  heart  doth  yearn. — 
Bardolph,  be  blithe ;  Nym,  rouse  thy  vaunting  veins ; 
Boy,  bristle  thy  courage  up  ;  for  Falstaff  he  is  dead, 
And  we  must  yearn  therefore. 

Bard.  'Would  I  were  with  him,  wheresome'er  he  is, 
either  in  heaven,  or  in  hell. 

Quick.  Nay,  sure,  he's  not  in  hell :  he's  in  Arthur's 
bosom,  if  ever  man  went  to  Arthur's  bosom.  'A  made 
a  finer  end  \  and  went  away,  an  it  had  been  any  christom 
child ;  'a  parted  ev'n  just  between  twelve  and  one,  ev'n 
at  the  turning  o'  the  tide :  for  after  I  saw  him  fumble 
with  the  sheets,  and  play  with  flowers,  and  smile  upon 
his  finger's  end,  I  knew  there  was  but  one  way ;  for  his 
nose  was  as  sharp  as  a  pen,  and  'a  babbled  of  green 
fields^.  How  now,  sir  John  ?  quoth  I :  what,  man  !  be 
of  good  cheer.  So  'a  cried  out — ^God,  God,  God !  three 
or  four  times:  now  I,  to  comfort  him,  bid  him,  a'  should 

'  'A  made  a  fimek  end,]  So  the  folio  copies.  Johnson  was  of  opinion  that 
**  finer  end  '*  was  Mrs.  Quicldy's  blunder  for  final  end ;  but  Monck  Mason,  much 
more  plansibly,  suggests  that  we  ought  to  read  ''fine  end."  The  quartos,  which 
print  this  and  many  other  prose  passages  as  verse,  afford  us  no  light. 

*  —  and  'a  babbled  of  green  fields.]  The  folio  reads,  "  for  his  nose  was 
as  sharp  as  a  pen,  and  a  table  of  p-een  fields.**  Theobald  deserves  to  be  recorded 
as  the  author  of  this  judicious  amendment.  Pope,  who  at  first  proposed  a 
different  explanation,  subsequently  admitted  it 
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not  think  of  God;  I  hoped,  there  was  no  need  to 
trouble  himself  with  any  such  thoughts  yet.  So,  'a 
bade  me  lay  more  clothes  on  his  feet :  I  put  my  hand 
into  the  bed,  and  felt  them,  and  they  were  as  cold  as 
any  stone ;  then  I  felt  to  his  knees,  and  so  upward,  and 
upward,  and  all  was  as  cold  as  any  stone. 

Nym.  They  say,  he  cried  out  of  sack. 

Quick.  Ay,  that  *a  did. 

Bard.  And  of  women. 

Quick.  Nay,  that  'a  did  not. 

Boy.  Yes,  that  'a  did;  and  said,  they  were  devils 
incarnate. 

Quick.  'A  could  never  abide  carnation ;  'twas  a  colour 
he  never  liked. 

Boy.  'A  said  once^  the  devil  would  have  him  about 
women. 

Quick.  'A  did  in  some  sort,  indeed,  handle  women ; 
but  then  he  was  rheumatic,  and  talked  of  the  whore  of 
Babylon. 

Boy.  Do  you  not  remember,  'a  saw  a  flea  stick  upon 
Bardolph's  nose,  and  'a  said  it  was  a  black  soul  burning 
in  hell? 

Bard.  Well,  the  fuel  is  gone  that  maintained  that 
fire :  that's  all  the  riches  I  got  in  his  service. 

Nym.  Shall  we  shog?  the  king  will  be  gone  from 
Southampton. 

Pist.  Come,  let's  away. — My  love,  g^ve  me  thy  lips. 
Look  to  my  chattels^  and  my  moveables : 
Let  senses  rule ;  the  word  is,  ^  Pitch  and  pay ;" 
Trust  none ; 

For  oaths  are  straws,  men's  faiths  are  wafer-cakes. 
And  hold-fiAst  is  the  only  dog,  my  duck : 
Therefore,  caveto  be  thy  counsellor. 
Go,  clear  thy  crystals. — ^Yoke*-fellows  in  arms, 
Let  us  to  France :  like  horse-leeches,  my  boys, 
To  suck,  to  suck,  the  very  blood  to  suck ! 

Boy.  And  that  is  but  unwholesome  food,  they  say. 
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PisL  Touch  her  soft  mouth,  and  march. 
Bard.  Farewell,  hostess.  [^Kissing  her. 

Nym.  I  cannot  kiss,  that  is  the  humour  of  it ;  but 
adieu. 

Pist  Let  housewifery  appear:   keep  close,  I  thee 

command. 
Quick.  Farewell;  adieu.  lE^eunt 


SCENE  IV. 
France.     A  Room  in  the  French  King's  Palace. 

Flourish.  Enter  the  French  King  attended ;  the  Daitn 
phin^  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  iJie  Constable,  and 
Others. 

Fr.  King.  Thus  come  the  English  with  full  power 
upon  us, 
And  more  than  carefully  it  us  concerns, 
To  answer  royally  in  our  defences. 
Therefore  the  dukes  of  Berry,  and  of  Bretagne, 
Of  Brabant,  and  of  Orleans,  shall  make  forth. 
And  you,  prince  Dauphin,  with  all  swift  despatch. 
To  line,  and  new  repair,  our  towns  of  war 
With  men  of  courage,  and  with  means  defendant : 
For  England  his  approadies  makes  as  fierce. 
As  waters  to  the  sucking  of  a  gulph. 
It  fits  us,  then,  to  be  as  provident 
As  fear  may  teach  us,  out  of  late  examples 
Left  by  the  fatal  and  neglected  English 
Upon  our  fields. 

Dau.  My  most  redoubted  father. 

It  is  most  meet  we  arm  us  'gainst  the  foe ; 
For  peace  itself  should  not  so  dull  a  kingdom, 
(Though  war,  nor  no  known  quarrel,  were  in  question) 
But  that  defences,  musters,  preparations. 
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Should  be  maintained,  assembled,  and  collected. 

As  were  a  war  in  expectation. 

Therefore,  I  say,  'tis  meet  we  all  go  forth. 

To  view  the  sick  and  feeble  parts  of  France : 

And  let  us  do  it  with  no  show  of  fear ; 

No,  with  no  more,  than  if  we  heard  that  England 

Were  busied  with  a  WTiitsun  morris  dance : 

For,  my  good  liege,  she  is  so  idly  king'd. 

Her  sceptre  so  fantastically  borne 

By  a  vain,  giddy,  shallow,  humorous  youth, 

That  fear  attends  her  not. 

Con.  O  peace,  prince  Dauphin  ! 

You  are  too  much  mistaken  in  this  king. 
Question  your  grace  the  late  ambassadors, 
With  what  great  state  he  heard  their  embassy. 
How  well  supplied  with  noble  counsellors, 
How  modest  in  exception,  and,  withal. 
How  terrible  in  constant  resolution. 
And  you  shall  find,  his  vanities  forespent 
Were  but  the  outside  of  the  Roman  Brutus, 
Covering  discretion  with  a  coat  of  folly ; 
As  gardeners  do  with  ordure  hide  those  roots 
That  shall  first  spring,  and  be  most  delicate. 

Dau.  Well,  'tis  not  so,  my  lord  high  constable ; 
But  though  we  think  it  so,  it  is  no  matter : 
In  cases  of  defence,  'tis  best  to  weigh 
The  enemy  more  mighty  than  he  seems. 
So  the  proportions  of  defence  are  fiU'd ; 
Which,  of  a  weak  and  niggardly  projection. 
Doth  like  a  miser,  spoil  his  coat,  with  scanting 
A  little  cloth. 

Fr.  King.         Think  we  king  Harry  strong ; 
And,  princes,  look,  you  strongly  arm  to  meet  him. 
The  kindred  of  him  hath  been  flesh'd  upon  us. 
And  he  is  bred  out  of  that  bloody  strain. 
That  haunted  us  in  our  familiar  paths : 
Witness  our  too  much  memorable  shame. 
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When  Cressy  battle  fatally  was  struck. 

And  all  our  princes  captivM,  by  the  hand 

Of  that  black  name,  Edward  black  prince  of  Wales ; 

Whiles  that  his  mountain  sire, — on  mountain  standing, 

Up  in  the  air,  crown'd  with  the  golden  sun, — 

Saw  his  heroical  seed,  and  smil'd  to  see  him,    . 

Mangle  the  work  of  nature,  and  deface 

The  patterns  that  by  God,  and  by  French  fathers. 

Had  twenty  years  been  made.    This  is  a  stem 

Of  that  victorious  stock ;  and  let  us  fear 

The  native  mightiness  and  fate  of  him. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  Ambassadors  from  Harry  King  of  England 
Do  crave  admittance  to  your  majesty. 

Fr.  King.  We'll  give  them  present  audience.     Go, 
and  bring  them. 

[Ejreunt  Mess,  and  certain  Lords. 
You  see,  this  chase  is  hotly  foUow'd,  friends. 

DaiL  Turn  head,  and  stop  pursuit ;  for  coward  dogs 
Most  spend  their  mouths,  when  what  they  seem  to 

threaten 
Runs  far  before  them.     Good  my  sovereign. 
Take  up  the  English  short,  and  let  them  know 
Of  what  a  monarchy  you  are  the  head : 
Self-love,  my  liege,  is  not  so  vile  a  sin 
As  self-neglecting. 

Re-enter  Lordsy  with  Exeter  and  Train. 

Fr.  King.  From  our  brother  of  England  ? 

Ea^e.  From  him ;  and  thus  he  greets  your  majesty. 
He  wills  you,  in  the  name  of  God  Almighty, 
That  you  divest  yourself,  and  lay  apart 
The  borrow'd  glories,  that  by  gift  of  heaven. 
By  law  of  nature,  and  of  nations,  'long 
To  him,  and  to  his  heirs ;  namely,  the  crown, 
And  all  widenstretched  honours  that  pertain, 
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By  custom  and  the  ordinance  of  times. 

Unto  the  crown  of  France.    That  you  may  know, 

Tis  no  sinister,  nor  no  awkward  claim. 

Picked  from  the  worm^ioles  of  long-Yanish'd  days, 

Nor  from  the  dust  of  old  oblivion  rak'd. 

He  sends  you  this  most  memorable  line, 

[Gives  a  pedigree. 
In  eveiy  branch  truly  demonstratiTe ; 
Willing  you  overlook  this  pedigree. 
And  when  you  find  him  evenly  derived 
From  his  most  fiemi'd  of  famous  ancestors, 
Edward  the  third,  he  bids  you  then  resign 
Your  crown  and  kingdom,  indirectly  held 
From  him,  the  native  and  true  challenger. 

Fr.  King.  Or  else  what  follows  ? 

£j;e.  Bloody  constraint ;  for  if  you  hide  the  crown 
Even  in  your  hearts,  there  will  he  rake  for  it : 
Therefore,  in  fierce  tempest  is  he  coming. 
In  thunder,  and  in  earthquake,  like  a  Jove, 
That,  if  requiring  fail,  he  will  compel : 
And  bids  you,  in  the  bowels  of  the  Lord, 
Deliver  up  the  crown,  and  to  take  mercy 
On  the  poor  souls,  for  whom  this  hungry  war 
Opens  his  vasty  jaws ;  and  on  your  head 
Turning  the  widows'  tears,  the  orphans'  cries. 
The  dead  men's  blood,  the  pining  maidens'  groKDs\ 
For  husbands,  fathers,  and  betrothed  lovers, 
That  shall  be  swallow'd  in  this  controversy. 
This  is  his  claim,  his  threat'ning,  and  my  message ; 
Unless  the  Dauphin  be  in  presence  here. 
To  whom  expressly  I  bring  greeting  toa 

Fr.  King.  For  us,  vire  will  consider  of  this  farther : 
To-morrow  shall  you  bear  our  lull  intent 
Back  to  our  brother  of  England. 


•  —the  pimNo  maiden's  groaiu;]  The  folio  reftds  pfirjfy  and  die  qntftos 
*<  pining.**  It  was  Teiy  easy  to  misiirint  the  one  for  the  other,  eopeoiaUj  when 
we  recollect  that  e  was  then  written  «,  and  there  can  be  little  donbt  that 
«  pining*'  is  the  tme  word.** 
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Dau.  For  the  Dauphin, 

I  stand  here  for  him :  what  to  him  from  England  ? 

Exe.  Scorn,  and  defiance,  slight  regard,  contempt. 
And  anj  thing  that  may  not  misbecome 
The  mighty  sender,  doth  he  prize  you  at. 
Thus  says  my  king :  and,  if  your  father*s  highness 
Do  not,  in  grant  of  all  demands  at  large. 
Sweeten  the  bitter  mock  you  sent  his  migesty, 
He*ll  call  you  to  so  hot  an  answer  of  it. 
That  caves  and  womby  vaultages  of  France 
Shall  chide  your  trespass,  and  return  your  mock 
In  second  accent  of  his  ordinance*. 

Dau.  Say,  if  my  father  render  fidr  return. 
It  is  against  my  will ;  for  I  desire 
Nothing  but  odds  with  England :  to  that  end. 
As  matching  to  his  youth  and  vanity, 
I  did  present  him  with  the  Paris  balls. 

Exe.  Hell  make  your  Paris  Louvre  shake  for  it, 
Were  it  the  mistress  court  of  mighty  Europe : 
And,  be  assur'd,  you'll  find  a  difference. 
As  we  his  sulgects  haye  in  wonder  found. 
Between  the  promise  of  his  greener  days. 
And  these  he  masters  now.    Now  he  weighs  time, 
Even  to  the  utmost  grain ;  that  you  shall  read 
In  your  oven  losses,  if  he  stay  in  France. 

Ft.  King.  To-morrow  shall  you  know  our  mind  at 
full. 
'  Ewe.  Despatch  us  with  all  speed,  lest  that  our  king 
Come  here  himself  to  question  our  delay. 
For  he  is  footed  in  this  land  already. 

Fr.  King.  You  shall  be  soon  despatched  vrith  fair 
conditions. 
A  night  is  but  small  breath,  and  little  pause. 
To  answer  matters  of  this  consequence.  \Exeunt. 

<  lo  aeoond  accent  of  his  ordinancb.]  So  spelt  in  the  original,  and  the 
orthography  is  necessarily  preserved  on  account  of  the  Terse.  In  the  next 
page,  m  the  line  **  Behold  the  ordnance  on  their  carriages,"  it  !s  only  wanted 
as  a  dissyllable,  but  it  Is  nevertheless  spelt  as  a  trisyllable  in  the  folio. 
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ACT  III. 

Enter  Chorus. 

Chor.  Thus  with  imagin'd  wing  our  swift  scene  flies, 
In  motion  of  no  less  celerity 

Than  that  of  thought.     Suppose,  that  jou  have  seen 
The  well-Appointed  king  at  Hampton  pier' 
Embark  his  royalty ;  and  his  brave  fleet 
With  silken  streamers  the  young  Phoebus  fEoming*: 
Play  with  your  &ncies,  and  in  them  behold. 
Upon  the  hempen  tackle  ship-boys  climbing ; 
Hear  the  shrill  whistle,  which  doth  order  give 
To  sounds  confused :  behold  the  threaden  sails. 
Borne  with  th'  invisible  and  creeping  wind. 
Draw  the  huge  bottoms  through  the  furrovir'd  sea. 
Breasting  the  lofty  surge.    O !  do  but  think. 
You  stand  upon  the  rivage',  and  behold 
A  city  on  th'  inconstant  billows  dancing ; 
For  so  appears  this  fleet  majestical. 
Holding  due  course  to  Harfleur.     Follow,  follow ! 
Grapple  your  minds  to  stemage  of  this  navy ; 
And  leave  your  England,  as  dead  midnight  still. 
Guarded  with  grandsires,  babies,  and  old  women. 
Either  past,  or  not  arrived  to,  pith  and  puissance : 
For  who  is  he,  wliose  chin  is  but  enrich'd 
With  one  appearing  hair,  that  will  not  follow 
These  cuU'd  and  choice-drawn  cavaliers  to  France? 
Work,  work  your  thoughts,  and  therein  see  a  siege : 
Behold  the  ordnance  on  their  carriages, 
With  &tal  mouths  gaping  on  girded  Harfleur. 
Suppose,  th'  ambassador  from  the  French  comes  back ; 

'  —  at  HAMPTOif  pier]    **  At  Doner  pier,"  aU  the  folios. 

*  —  PhoBbus  FAKNiifo.]    The  folio, /ajrwin^.     Corrected  by  Rowe. 

*  —  riTAge,]     The  hamk  or  thore,    Biiage^  French. 
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Tells  Harry  that  the  king  doth  offer  him 
Katharine  his  daughter ;  and  with  her,  to  dowry, 
Some  petty  and  unprofitable  dukedoms. 
The  offer  likes  not :  and  the  nimble  gunner 
With  linstock  now  the  devilish  cannon  touches, 

{^Alarum ;  and  Chambers  go  off^. 
And  down  goes  all  before  them.     Still  be  kind, 
And  eke  out  our  performance  with  your  mind.      \Exit 


SCENE  I. 

France.     Before  Harfleur. 

Alarums.    Enter  King  Henry,  Exeter,  Bedford, 
Gloster,  and  Soldiers^  with  Scaling  Ladders. 

K.  Hen.  Once  more  unto  the  breach,  dear  friends, 
once  more^; 
Or  close  the  wall  up  with  our  English  dead  ! 
In  peace,  there's  nothing  so  becomes  a  man. 
As  modest  stillness,  and  humility ; 
But  when  the  blast  of  war  blows  in  our  ears. 
Then  imitate  the  action  of  the  tiger : 
Stiffen  the  sinews,  summon  up  the  blood'. 
Disguise  &ir  nature  with  hard-fiskYour'd  rage : 
Then  lend  the  eye  a  terrible  aspect ; 
Let  it  pry  through  the  portage  of  the  head, 
Like  the  brass  cannon ;  let  the  brow  o'erwhelm  it, 
As  fearfully,  as  doth  a  galled  rock 
O'erhang  and  jutty  his  confounded  base, 
Swill'd  with  the  wild  and  wasteful  ocean. 
Now  set  the  teeth,  and  stretch  the  nostril  wide ; 

1  —  Chambebs  go  off.]  ''Chambers"  were  small  pieces  of  ordnance.  See 
"  Heniy  IV.'*  Part  2.  Act  ii.  sc.  4.  They  seem  to  have  been  used  in  theatres, 
and  the  Globe  was  burnt  by  a  discharge  of  them  in  1613. 

'  Once  more  unto  the  breach,  dear  friends,  once  more  ;]  No  fragment  of 
this  speech  is  to  be  found  in  the  quarto  editions. 

*  —  SUMMON  up  the  blood,]    Old  copy,  oommitJi^,  &c.    Corrected  by  Rowe. 
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Hold  hard  the  breath,  and  bend  np  e^eiy  8{Hrit 

To  his  full  height ! — On,  on,  you  noblest  English*! 

Whose  blood  is  fet'  from  lathers  of  unir-f  roo^ 

Fathers,  that,  like  so  many  Alexanders, 

Have  in  these  parts  from  mom  till  even  fonght. 

And  sheath'd  their  swords  for  lack  of  argument. 

Dishonour  not  your  mothers :  now  attest. 

That  those  whom  you  call'd  fathere  did  beget  yon. 

Be  copy  now  to  men  of  grosser  blood, 

And  teach  them  how  to  war. — ^And  you,  good  yeomen. 

Whose  limbs  were  made  in  England,  show  us  here 

The  mettle  of  your  pasture :  let  us  swear 

That  you  are  worth  your  breeding ;  which  I  doubt  not. 

For  there  is  none  of  you  so  mean  and  base. 

That  hath  not  noble  lustre  in  your  eyes. 

I  see  you  stand  like  greyhounds  in  the  slips^ 

Straining  upon  the  start.     The  game's  afoot : 

Follow  your  spirit ;  and  upon  this  charge. 

Cry — God  for  Harry !  England  !  and  Saint  George ! 

[^Exetmt.    Alaruniy  and  Chambers  go  ^ 


SCENE  n. 
The  Same. 

Farces  pass  aver ;  then  enter  N  Yic,  Ba&dolph,  Pistol, 

and  Bay. 

Bard.  On,  on,  on,  on,  on!  to  the  breach,  to  the 
breach ! 

Nym.  Pray  thee,  corpond,  stay :  the  knocks  are  too 
hot;   and  for  mine  own  part,  I  have  not  a  case  of 

*  On,  on,  3roa  moblbbt  English  !]  So  the  folio,  1632 :  the  folio,  lfl23>  has  ''yon 
nobliah  Englinh,"  a  clear  misprint,  the  compositor  having  confounded  the  two 
terminations. 

*  Whose  blood  is  vet — ]  This  form  of  the  participle  is  yery  eommon  in  the 
writers  of  Shakespeare's  time.    Pope  quite  needlessly  altered  ii  t^JkUk^tU 
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lives':  the  humour  of  it  is  too  hot,  that  is  the  very 
plain-song  of  it. 
Fist.   The  plain  song  is  most  just,  for  humours  do 
abound ; 
Knocks  go  and  come,  Grod's  vassals  drop  and  die ; 

And  sword  and  shield, 
In  bloody  field, 
Doth  win  immortal  &me. 
Bay.  Would  I  were  in  an  alehouse  in  London !     I 
would  give  all  my  fyme  for  a  pot  of  ale,  and  safety. 
Pist.  And  I : 

If  wishes  would  prevail  with  me. 
My  purpose  should  not  Ml  with  me, 
But  thither  would  I  hie^ 
Boy.  As  duly,  but  not  as  truly,  as  bird  doth  sing 
on  bough. 

Enter  Fluellen. 

Fhi.  Up  to  the  preach,  you  dogs !  avaunt,  you  cul- 
lions !  [^Drivinff  them  forward. 

Pist.  Be  merciful,  great  duke,  to  men  of  mould ! 
Abate  thy  ragf%  abate  thy  manly  rage ; 
Abate  thy  rage,  great  duke  ! 
Good  bawcock,  bate  thy  rage ;  use  lenity,  sweet  chuck ! 

Nym.  These  be  good  humours ! — ^your  honour  wins 
bad  humours. 

[Ea^eunt  N ym.  Pistol,  and  Bardolph,  fol- 
lowed by  Fluellen. 

Boy.  As  young  as  I  am,  I  have  observed  these  three 
swashers.  I  am  boy  to  them  all  three,  but  all  they 
three,  though  they  would  serve  me,  could  not  be  man 
to  me ;  for,  indeed,  three  such  antics  do  not  amount  to 

*  —  I  hare  not  a  casb  of  liTes  :]  Meaning,  **  I  have  not  two  Uvea  :'*  a  com 
of  poignards  meant  a  couple  of  potgnards  ;  and  in  a  passage  refcTred  to  by 
Whalley,  Ben  Jonson  speaks  of  two  masques  as  **  a  eate  of  masqnes.** 

'  Bat  thither  would  I  hie.]  It  does  not  appear  from  whence  Pistol  quotes 
these  scraps  :  probably  from  some  lost  ballads  of  the  time.  They  are  printed  as 
prose  in  the  foUo,  1623,  and  they  ai«  not  found  in  the  quarto  editions. 
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a  man.  For  Bardolph,  he  is  white-livered,  and  red- 
faced  ;  hj  the  means  whereof,  'a  feces  it  oat,  but  fights 
not.  For  Pistol,  he  hath  a  killing  tongue,  and  a  quiet 
sword;  by  the  means  whereof  'a  breaks  words,  and 
keeps  whole  weapons.  For  Nym,  he  hath  heard,  that 
men  of  few  words  are  the  best  men ;  and  therefore  he 
scorns  to  say  his  prayers,  lest  'a  should  be  thought  a 
coward:  but  his  few  bad  words  are  match'd  with  as 
few  good  deeds;  for  'a  never  broke  any  man's  head 
but  his  own,  and  that  was  against  a  post  when  he  was 
drunk.  They  will  steal  any  thing,  and  call  it  purchase. 
Bardolph  stole  a  lute-case ;  bore  it  twelve  leagues,  and 
sold  it  for  three  halfpence.  Nym  and  Bardolph  are 
sworn  brothers  in  filching,  and  in  Calais  they  stole  a 
fire-shovel :  I  knew  by  that  piece  of  service  the  men 
would  carry  coals'.  They  would  have  me  as  fiimiliar 
with  men's  pockets,  as  their  gloves  or  their  handker- 
chief :  which  makes  much  against  my  manhood,  if  I 
should  take  from  another's  pocket,  to  put  into  mine, 
for  it  is  plain  pocketing  up  of  wrongs.  I  must  leave 
them,  and  seek  some  better  service :  their  villainy  goes 
against  my  weak  stomach,  and  therefore  I  must  cast  it 
up.  [^Eant  Bay. 

Me-enter  Fluellen,  GowER/bllawing. 

Gow.  Captain  Fluellen,  you  must  come  presently  to 
the  mines :  the  duke  of  Gloster  would  speak  with  you. 

Flu.  To  the  mines ;  tell  you  the  duke,  it  is  not  so 
good  to  come  to  the  mines ;  for,  look  you,  the  mines  is 
not  according  to  the  disciplines  of  the  war :  the  con- 

*  —  the  men  would  carrt  ooalb.]  Innumerable  paamges  might  be  cited 
from  our  old  authors,  from  Skelton  downwards,  to  show  that  ^carrying  ooals" 
was  synonymous  with  what  the  boy  calls  **  pocketing  up  of  wrongs  :'*  it  is  so 
used  by  Shakespeare  in  **  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  A.  L  se.  1.  The  origin  of  the 
expression  was  probably  the  low  occupation  of  colliers  in  former  tames,  which 
rendered  **  collier ''  a  term  of  abuse.  Thus  sir  Toby  Belch,  in  <<  Twelfth- 
Night,"  Vol.  ii.  p.  388,  speaking  of  the  deyil,  exclaims, ''  Hang  him,  foul  col- 
lier I "  The  ssme  point  might  be  proved  from  the  works  of  Greene,  Nash, 
Dekker,  Chapman,  Day,  and  nearly  all  the  contemporariee  of  Shakespeare. 
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Gavities  of  it  is  not  sufficient ;  for,  look  you,  th*  athver- 
sarj  (you  may  discuss  unto  the  duke,  look  you)  is  digged 
himself  four  yards  under  the  countermines.  By  Cheshu, 
I  think,  'a  will  plow  up  all,  if  there  is  not  better  di- 
rections. 

Gofw.  The  duke  of  Gloster,  to  whom  the  order  of  the 
siege  is  given,  is  altogether  directed  by  an  Irishman ;  a 
very  valiant  gentleman,  i'  faith. 

Flu.  It  is  captain  Macmorris,  is  it  not  ? 

Gow.  I  think  it  be. 

Flu.  By  Cheshu,  he  is  an  ass,  as  in  the  world.  I  will 
verify  as  much  in  his  peard :  he  has  no  more  directions 
in  the  true  disciplines  of  the  wars,  look  you,  of  the 
Roman  disciplines,  than  is  a  puppy-dog. 

Enter  Macmorris  and  Jahy,  at  a  distance. 

Gawer.  Here  'a  comes ;  and  the  Scots  captain,  cap- 
tain Jamy,  with  him. 

Flu.  Captain  Jamy  is  a  marvellous  &lorous  gentle- 
man, that  is  certain ;  and  of  great  expedition,  and 
knowledge  in  the  ancient  wars,  upon  my  particular 
knowledge  of  his  directions :  by  Cheshu,  he  will  main- 
tain his  argument  as  well  as  any  military  man  in  the 
world,  in  the  disciplines  of  the  pristine  wars  of  the 
Romans. 

Jamy.  T  say,  gude  day,  captain  Fluellen. 

Flu.  God-den  to  your  worship,  goot  captain  James. 

Gower.  How  now,  captain  Macmorris !  have  you 
quit  the  mines  ?  have  the  pioneers  given  o'er  ? 

Mac.  By  Chrish  la,  tish  ill  done :  the  work  ish  give 
over,  the  trumpet  sound  the  retreat.  By  my  hand,  I 
swear,  and  my  father's  soul,  the  work  ish  ill  done ;  it 
ish  give  over :  I  would  have  blowed  up  the  town,  so 
Chrish  save  me,  la,  in  an  hour.  O  !  tish  ill  done,  tish 
ill  done ;  by  my  hand,  tish  ill  done. 

Flu.  Captain  Macmorris,  I  peseech  you  now  will  you 
vouchsafe  me,  look  you,  a  few  disputations  with  you, 
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as  partly  touching  or  concerning  the  disciplines  of  the 
war,  the  Roman  wars,  in  the  way  of  argument^  look 
you,  and  friendly  communication ;  partly,  to  satisfy  my 
opinion,  and  partly,  for  the  satisfiMStion,  look  you,  of 
my  mind,  as  touching  the  direction  of  the  military 
discipline :  that  is  the  point. 

Jamy.  It  sail  be  very  gude,  gude  fdth,  gude  captains 
bath :  and  I  sail  quit  you'  with  gude  leve,  as  I  may  pick 
occasion ;  that  sail  I,  marry. 

Mac.  It  is  no  time  to  discourse,  so  Chrish  save  me. 
The  day  is  hot,  and  the  weather,  and  the  wars,  and  the 
king,  and  the  dukes ;  it  is  no  time  to  discourse.  The 
town  is  beseeched,  and  the  trumpet  calls  us  to  the 
breach,  and  we  talk,  and,  by  Chrish,  do  nothing :  'tis 
shame  for  us  all ;  so  God  sa'  me,  'tis  shame  to  stand 
still ;  it  is  shame,  by  my  hand :  and  there  is  throats  to 
be  cut,  and  works  to  be  done,  and  there  ish  nothing 
done,  so  Chrish  sa'  me,  la. 

Jamy.  By  the  mess,  ere  these  eyes  of  mine  take 
themselves  to  slumber,  aile  do  gude  service,  or  aile 
lig  r  the  grand  for  it ;  ay,  or  go  to  death ;  and  aile 
pay  it  as  valorously  as  I  may,  that  sal  I  surely  do,  that 
is  the  breif  and  the  long.  Marry,  I  wad  full  fiedn  heard 
some  question  'tween  you  tway. 

Flu.  Captain  M acmorris,  I  think,  look  you,  under 
your  correction,  there  is  not  many  of  your  nation — 

McbC.  Of  my  nation !  What  ish  my  nation  ?  ish  a 
villain,  and  a  bastard,  and  a  knave,  and  a  rascal  ?  What 
ish  my  nation  ?     Who  talks  of  my  nation  ? 

Flu.  Look  you,  if  you  take  the  matter  otherwise 
than  is  meant,  captain  Macmorris,  peradventure,  I 
shall  think  you  do  not  use  me  with  that  afl^ility  as 
in  discretion  you  ought  to  use  me,  look  you ;  being  as 
goot  a  man  as  yourself,  both  in  the  disciplines  of  wars, 
and  in  the  derivation  of  my  birth,  and  in  other  parti- 
cularities. 

*  —  I  bbU  4U1T  you — ]    i.  tf.  I  shall  refn^  you. 
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Mac.  I  do  not  know  you  so  good  a  man  as  myself: 
so  Chrish  save  me,  I  will  cut  off  your  head. 

Gow.  Gentlemen  both,  you  will  mistake  each  other. 

Jamy.  Au !  that's  a  foul  ftiult.       \A  Parley  sounded. 

Crow.  The  town  sounds  a  parley. 

Flu.  Captain  Macmorris,  when  there  is  more  better 
opportunity  to  be  required,  look  you,  I  will  be  so  bold 
as  to  tell  you,  I  know  the  discipliaes  of  wars ;  and  there 
is  an  end.  \^Ea?eunt. 


SCENE  III. 

The  Same.     Before  the  Gates  of  Harfleur. 

The  Governor  and  some  Citizens  on  tJie  Walls;  the 
English  Forces  below.  Enter  King  Henry  and  his 
Train. 

K.  Hen.    How  yet  resolves  the  governor  of  the 
town? 
This  is  the  latest  parle  we  will  admit : 
Therefore,  to  our  best  mercy  give  yourselves, 
Or,  like  to  men  proud  of  destruction. 
Defy  us  to  our  worst ;  for,  as  I  am  a  soldier, 
A  name  that  in  my  thoughts  becomes  me  best^ 
If  I  begin  the  battery  once  again, 
I  will  not  leave  the  half-achieved  Harfleur, 
Till  in  her  ashes  she  lie  buried. 
The  gates  of  mercy  shall  be  all  shut  up ; 
And  the  flesh'd  soldier,  rough  and  hard  of  heart. 
In  liberty  of  bloody  hand  shall  range 
With  conscience  wide  as  hell,  mowing  like  grass 
Your  fresh-fair  virgins,  and  your  flowering  infants. 
What  is  it  then  to  me,  if  impious  war. 
Arrayed  in  flames  like  to  the  prince  of  fiends. 
Do,  with  his  smirch'd  complexion,  all  fell  feats 
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£nlmk*d  to  waste  and  desolation  ? 

What  is't  to  me,  when  you  yourselves  are  cause. 

If  your  pure  maidens  &11  into  the  hand 

Of  hot  and  forcing  Tiolation  ? 

What  rein  can  hold  licentious  wickedness, 

When  down  the  hill  he  holds  his  fierce  career? 

We  may  as  bootless  spend  our  yain  command 

Upon  th'  enraged  soldiers  in  their  spoil. 

As  send  precepts  to  the  Leviathan 

To  come  ashore.     Therefore,  you  men  of  Harfleur, 

Take  pity  of  your  town,  and  of  your  people^ 

Whiles  yet  my  soldiers  are  in  my  command ; 

Whiles  yet  the  cool  and  temperate  wind  of  grace 

O  erblows  the  filthy  and  contagious  clouds 

Of  heady  murder  \  spoil,  and  villainy. 

If  not,  why,  in  a  moment  look  to  see 

The  blind  and  bloody  soldier  with  foul  hand 

Defile  the  locks'  of  your  shrill-shrieking  daughters ; 

Your  fitthers  taken  by  the  silver  beards. 

And  their  most  reverend  heads  dash'd  to  the  vealls ; 

Your  naked  infS&nts  spitted  upon  pikes. 

Whiles  the  mad  mothers  with  their  howls  confus'd 

Do  break  the  clouds,  as  did  the  wives  of  Jewry 

At  Herod's  bloody-hunting  slaughtermen. 

What  say  you  ?  will  you  yield,  and  this  avoid  ? 

Or,  guilty  in  defence,  be  thus  destroyed  ? 

Gov.  Our  expectation  hath  this  day  an  end. 
The  Dauphin,  whom  of  succour  we  entreated, 

^  Of  HKADT  mnrder,]  So  the  folio,  1032  :  that  of  1S23  has  heodly :  the  tme 
word  may  have  been  deadly ;  but,  as  Malone  remarks,  **  deadly  is  an  epithet  of 
little  force  as  applied  to  murder  ;*'  nevertheless  he  adopted  it  in  prpferenee  to 
**  heady,"  which  is  authorised  by  the  next  best  authority  to  the  folio,  1625,  and 
which  is  a  word  Shakespeare  has  already  employed  in  a  preceding  play, 
''Henry  IV."  Part  L  Act  it  se.  iii.  p.  258,  of  this  volume.  The  quartos  contain 
a  short  speech  by  Henry  V.  to  the  citizens  of  Harfleur,  but  no  lines,  nor 
fragments  of  lines,  between  "  The  gates  of  mercy  shall  be  all  shut  up"  and  the 
doslhg  couplet. 

'  Defile  the  locks — ]  The  folio,  1623,  and  all  the  subsequent  impressbns 
of  that  volume,  read  **I>etirt  the  looks,"  an  obvious  misprint,  which  Pope  oor^ 
rected. 
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Returns  us  that  his  powers  are  yet  not  ready 
To  raise  so  great  a  siege.     Therefore,  great  king, 
We  yield  our  town  and  lives  to  thy  soft  mercy. 
£nter  our  gates ;  dispose  of  us,  and  ours, 
For  we  no  longer  are  defensible. 

K.  Hen.  Open  your  gates  ! — Come,  uncle  Exeter, 
Go  you  and  enter  Harfieur ;  there  remain, 
And  fortify  it  strongly  'gainst  the  French : 
Use  mercy  to  them  all.     For  us,  dear  uncle. 
The  winter  coining  on,  and  sickness  growing 
Upon  our  soldiers,  we  will  retire  to  Calais. 
To-night  in  Harfleur  will  we  be  your  guest ; 
To-morrow  for  the  march  are  we  addrest. 

\Fhurish.     The  King,  Sfc.  enter  the  Town. 


SCENE  IV. 
Rouen.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Erder  Katharine  and  Alice. 

Kaih.  Alice,  tu  as  este  en  Angleterre,  et  tu  paries  Men 
le  langage^. 

Alice.  UnpeUy  madame. 

Kaih.  Je  te  prie,  m^enseigniez ;  il  JatU  que  fapprenne 
a  parler.     Comment  appeUez  vous  la  main,  en  AngUns  f 

Alice.  La  main  ?  eUe  est  appeUee,  de  hand. 

Kath.  De  hand.     Et  les  doigts  ? 

Alice.  Les  doigts?  may  foy,  je  ouhlie  les  doigts ;  mais 

*  —  et  t«  fmia  Uen  U  langage.^  Gildon  very  reasonably  asked  why  the 
princess  and  Alice  should  be  made  to  speak  French,  when  other  French  cha- 
racters talk  English  t  and  Farmer  supposed  that  these  French  scenes  came 
from  "  a  different  hand."  Of  this  we  have  not  the  slightest  evidence ;  but  it  was 
certainly  opposed  to  the  ordinary  practice  of  the  stage  to  make  foreign  characters 
speak  a  foreign  language,  though  not  unusual  to  represent  them  using  broken 
English.  Such  is  the  case  in  the  old  **  Famous  Victories  of  Henry  V."  where, 
towards  the  close,  the  French  soldiers  throw  dice  for  the  English  and  their 
**  brave  apparel."  We  have  printed  the  old  French  nearly  as  it  stands  in  the 
folio,  1623,  with  a  few  changes  made  by  Theobald  in  the  persons  of  the  speakers, 
as  the  prefixes  in  the  original  copies  are  confused. 
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je  me  souviendray.  Les  doigUf  je  pense^  qtCUs  sont 
appelle  de  fingres ;  aufff  de  fingreB. 

Kath.  La  main^  de  hand ;  les  doi^  de  fingres.  Je 
penscj  que  je  sms  le  ban  esooUer.  Xoy  gagne  deux 
mots  d'Anglois  vistemenL  Comment  appdiez  nous  les 
angles  f 

Alice.  Les  angles  f  les  appeUons^  de  nails. 

Kath.  De  naib.  Escautez;  ditesmoy^  si je parle  bien : 
de  hand,  de  fingres,  de  nails. 

Alice.  (Test  bien  dit^  madame ;  il  est  fart  ban  Anglois. 

Kath.  Dites  mojf  V Anglais  pour  le  bras. 

Alice.  De  ann,  madame. 

Kath.  Et  le  coude. 

Alice.  De  elbow. 

Kath.  De  elbow.  Je  nCen  faitz  la  repetition  de  torn 
les  mots^  que  vous  m^avez  appris  des  a  present. 

Alice.  II  est  trap  difficihy  madame^  comme  je  pense. 

Kath.  Excusez  moy^  Alice;  escautez:  de  hand,  de 
fingre,  de  nails,  de  arm,  de  bilbow. 

Alice.  De  elbow,  madame. 

Kath.  O  Seigneur  Dieu !  je  viCen  oublie ;  de  elbow. 
Comment  appdiez  vous  le  coif 

Alice.  De  nick,  madame. 

Kath.  De  nick :  Et  le  menton  f 

Alice.  De  chin. 

Kath.  De  sin.     Le  col,  de  nick :  le  menton^  de  sin. 

Alice.  Ouy.  Sauf  vostre  honneur ;  en  veritSy  vous 
praiumcez  les  moU  aussi  droict  que  les  natifs  d^Angleterre. 

Kath.  Je  ne  doute  point  d'apprendre  par  la  grace  de 
Dieu^  et  en  pen  de  temps. 

Alice.  N^avez  vous  pas  deja  oublie  ce  que  je  vous  ay 
enseignSe  f 

Kath.  Nonj  je  recitera^  a  vous  pramptement.  De 
hand,  de  fingre,  de  maHs, — 

Alice.  De  nails,  madame. 

Kath.  De  nails,  de  arme,  de  ilbow. 

Alice.  Sauf  vostre  honneur,  de  elbow. 
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Kath.  Ainsi  dis  je ;  de  elbow,  de  nick,  et  de  sin : 
Comment  appellez  wus  le  pieds  et  la  robe  f 

Alice.  De  foot,  madame ;  et  de  con. 

KatA.  De  foot,  et  de  con?  O  Seigneur  Dieu!  ces 
sant  mots  de  son  mauvais^  corrteptible^  grosse^  et  impudique^ 
et  nan  pour  les  dames  d*honneur  d*user.  Je  ne  voudrois 
prononcer  ces  mots  decant  les  Seigneurs  de  France^  pour 
tout  le  monde.  Mfaut  de  foot,  et  de  con,  neant-moins. 
Je  reciterai  une  autre /bis  ma  lepon  ensemble:  de  hand, 
de  fingre,  de  nails,  de  ann,  de  elbow,  de  nick,  de  sin, 
de  foot,  de  con. 

Alice.  EsceUent^  madame  ! 

Kaih.  (Test  assez  pour  une /bis :  aUons  nous  a  disner. 

lEa^eunt. 

SCENE  V. 

The  Same.     Another  Room  in  the  Same. 

Enter  the  French  Kino,  the  Dauphin^  Duke  ^Bourbon, 
the  Constable  of  France j  and  Otiiers. 

Fr.  King.    Tie   certain,  he  hath  pass'd  the  river 
Somme. 

Con.  And  if  he  be  not  fonght  withal,  my  lord. 
Let  us  not  live  in  France :  let  ns  quit  all. 
And  give  our  vineyards  to  a  barbarous  people. 

Dau.  O  Dieu  vivant !  shall  a  few  sprays  of  us. 
The  emptying  of  our  fathers'  luxury. 
Our  scions,  put  in  vnld  and  savage  stock. 
Spirt  up  so  suddenly  into  the  clouds. 
And  overlook  their  grafters  ? 

Bour.  Normans,    but    bastard    Normans,   Norman 
bastards. 
Mort  de  ma  vie !  if  they  march  along 
Unfought  withal,  but  I  will  sell  my  dukedom, 
To  buy  a  slobbery  and  a  dirty  farm 
In  that  nook-shotten  isle  of  Albion. 
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Con.  Dieu  de  battailes  !  where  have  they  this  mettle  ? 
Is  not  their  climate  foggy,  raw,  and  dull. 
On  whom,  as  in  despite,  the  smi  looks  pale. 
Killing  their  fruit  with  frowns  ?     Can  sodden  water, 
A  drench  for  sur-rein*d  jades,  their  barley  broth. 
Decoct  their  cold  blood  to  such  valiant  heat  ? 
And  shall  our  quick  blood,  spirited  with  wine, 
Seem  frosty  ?     O !  for  honour  of  our  land. 
Let  us  not  hang  like  roping  icicles 
Upon  our  houses*  thatch,  whiles  a  more  frosty  people 
Sweat  drops  of  gallant  youth  in  our  rich  fields. 
Poor  we  may  call  them^,  in  their  native  lords. 

Dau.  By  faith  and  honour. 
Our  madams  mock  at  us,  and  plainly  say. 
Our  mettle  is  bred  out ;  and  they  will  give 
Their  bodies  to  the  lust  of  English  youth. 
To  new-storo  France  with  bastard  warriors. 

Bour.  They  bid  us  to  the  English  dancingnsc^ools. 
And  teach  lavoltas  high,  and  swift  corantos ; 
Saying,  our  grace  is  only  in  our  heels, 
And  that  we  aro  most  lofty  runaways. 

Fr.  Kiny.  Where  is  Mountjoy,  the  herald  ?    speed 
him  hence : 
Let  him  greet  England  with  our  sharp  defiance. — 
Up,  princes !  and,  with  spirit  of  honour,  edg'd 
More  sharper  than  your  swords,  hie  to  the  field. 
Charles  De-la-bret,  high  constable  of  France ; 
You  dukes  of  Orleans,  Bourbon,  and  of  Berry, 
AIen9on,  Brabant,  Bar,  and  Burgundy ; 
Jaques  Chatillon,  Rambures,  Vaudemont, 
Beaumont,  Grandpre,  Roussi,  and  Fauconbei^, 
Foix,  Lestrale,  Bouciqualt,  and  Cbarolois, 
High  dukes,  great  princes,  barons,  lords,  and  knights'. 
For  your  great  seats,  now  quit  you  of  great  shames. 

«  ~  we  MAT  call  them,]   **  May"  was  added  by  the  editor  of  the  aeeond  folio. 
*  —  and  lUfiOHTB,]    The  old  copy  reads  Hngt,    The  eine&dataon  was  made  by 
Theobald. 
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Bar  Harry  England,  that  sweeps  through  our  land 
With  pennons  painted  in  the  blood  of  Ilarfleur : 
Rush  on  his  host,  as  doth  the  melted  snow 
Upon  the  valleys,  whose  low  vassal  seat 
The  Alps  doth  spit  and  void  his  rheum  upon. 
Go,  down  upon  him, — ^you  have  power  enough, — 
And  in  a  captive  chariot  into  Rouen 
Bring  him  our  prisoner. 

Con.  This  becomes  the  great. 

Sorry  am  I,  his  numbers  are  so  few. 
His  soldiers  sick,  and  fietmish'd  in  their  inarch. 
For,  I  am  sure,  when  he  shall  see  our  army. 
Hell  drop  his  heart  into  the  sink  of  fear. 
And  for  achievement  offer  us  his  ransom. 

Fr.  King.  Therefore,  lord  constable,  haste  on  Mont- 
joy, 
And  let  him  say  to  England,  that  we  send 

To  know  what  willing  ransom  he  will  give. — 
Prince  Dauphin,  you  shall  stay  with  us  in  Rouen. 
Dau.  Not  so,  I  do  beseech  your  majesty. 
Fr.  King.  Be  patient,   for  you   shall  remain  with 
us. — 
Now,  forth,  lord  constable,  and  princes  all. 
And  quickly  bring  us  word  of  England's  fiall. 

[Eseunt. 

SCENE  VI. 

The  English  Camp  in  Picardy. 

Enter  Gower  and  Fluellen. 

Gow.  How  now,  captain  Fluellen  ?  come  you  from 
the  bridge  ? 

Flu.  I  assure  you,  there  is  very  excellent  services 
committed  at  the  pridge. 

Gow.  Is  the  duke  of  Exeter  safe  ? 

Flu.  The  duke  of  Exeter  is  as  magnanimous  as  Aga- 

VOL.  IV.  L   1 
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raemnon ;  and  a  man  that  I  love  and  honour  with  my 
soul,  and  my  heart,  and  my  doty,  and  my  life,  and  my 
living,  and  my  uttermost  power:  he  is  not  (God  be 
praised,  and  plessed!)  any  hurt  in  the  world ;  but  keeps 
the  pridge  most  valiantly,  with  excellent  discipline 
There  is  an  ancient,  lieutenant,  there  at  the  pridge, — ^I 
think,  in  my  very  conscience,  he  is  as  valiant  a  man  as 
Mark  Antony,  and  he  is  a  man  of  no  estimation  in  the 
world ;  but  I  did  see  him  do  as  gallant  service. 

Crow.  What  do  you  call  him  ? 

FhL  He  is  called  ancient  Pistol. 

Gcw.  I  know  him  not. 

Efder  Pistol. 

Flu.  Here  is  the  man^. 

PisL  Captain,  I  thee  beseech  to  do  me  favours : 
The  duke  of  Exeter  doth  love  thee  well. 

Flu.  Kjy  I  praise  Got;  and  I  have  merited  some 
love  at  his  hands. 

PisL  Bardolph,  a  soldier,  firm  and  sound  of  heart, 
And  of  buxom  valour,  hath,  by  cruel  fate 
And  giddy  fortune's  furious  fickle  wheel. 
That  goddess  blind. 
That  stands  upon  the  rolling  restless  stone, — 

Flu.  By  your  patience,  ancient  Pistol.  Fortune  is 
painted  plind,  with  a  muffler  afore  her  eyes,  to  signify 
to  you  that  fortune  is  plind ;  and  she  is  painted  also 
with  a  wheel,  to  signify  to  you^  which  is  the  moral  of 
it,  that  she  is  turning,  and  inconstant,  and  mutability, 
and  variation :  and  her  foot,  look  you,  is  fixed  upon  a 
spherical  stone,  which  rolls,  and  rolls,  and  rolls.  In 
good  truth,  the  poet  makes  a  most  excellent  description 
of  it :  fortune,  is  an  excellent  moral. 

*  Here  is  the  man.]  The  quarto^  1600,  reads,  ^  Do  yoa  not  know  him  1  hat 
comes  the  man.**  Malone  injudiciously  made  up  his  text  from  the  two  edittons, 
quarto  and  fotio,  often  without  giving  notiee  of  the  Tariations  from  the  one  or 
the  other.    Of  this  pbky,  as  before  remarked,  the  folio,  10S,  is  tho  only  anthentie 

copy. 
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Pist  Fortune  is  Bardolph's  foe,  and  frowns  on  him ; 
For  he  hath  stoPn  a  pax  ^  and  hanged  must  'a  be. 
A  damned  death ! 

Let  gallows  gape  for  dog,  let  man  go  free, 
And  let  not  hemp  his  wine-pipe  suifocate. 
But  Exeter  hath  giyen  the  doom  of  death. 
For  jpfliT  of  little  price : 

Therefore,  go  speak,  the  duke  will  hear  thy  voice. 
And  let  not  Bardolph's  vital  thread  be  cut 
With  edge  of  penny  cord,  and  vile  reproach : 
Speak,  captain,  for  his  life,  and  I  will  thee  requite. 

Flu,  Ancient  Pistol,  I  do  partly  understand  your 
meaning. 

Pist.  Why  then,  rejoice  therefore. 

Flu.  Certainly,  ancient,  it  is  not  a  thing  to  rejoice 
at;  for  if,  look  you,  he  were  my  brother,  I  would 
desire  the  duke  to  use  his  goot  pleasure,  and  put  him 
to  execution,  for  discipline  ought  to  be  used. 

Pist.  Die  and  be  damn'd ;  and  Jico  for  thy  friend- 
ship! 

Flu.  It  is  well. 

Pist.  The  fig  of  Spain  !  [^Eant  Pistol. 

F7u.  Very  good*. 

Crotn.  Why,  this  is  an  arrant  counterfeit  rascal:  I 
'remember  him  now ;  a  bawd ;  a  cutpurse. 

Flu.  I'll  assure  you,  'a  utter'd  as  prave  words  at  the 
pridge,  as  you  shall  see  in  a  summer's  day.  But  it  is 
very  well,  what  he  has  spoke  to  me ;  that  is  well,  I 
warrant  you,  when  time  is  serve. 

'  a  PAX,]    The  ''pax  "  was  a  small  image  of  the  Saviour,  on  which  the  kiss  of 
peace  was  bestowed  hy  the  congregation. 

'  Very  good.]     It  may  be  worth  while  to  quote  this  part  of  the  scene  from 
the  quarto,  1600,  with  which  the  other  editions  in  the  same  form  agree. 

^  Pitt.  Die  and  be  damn'd  :  a  fico  for  thy  friendship. 

**  Flu.  Thatisgood. 

**  Pitt.  The  fig  of  Spain  within  thy  jaw. 

''  FUi.  That  is  very  well. 

"  Pitt.  I  say  a  fig  within  thy  bowels  and  thy  dirty  maw.  [Eat  Pistol. 

^  Aft.  Captain  Gower,  cannot  yon  hear  it  lighten  and  thunder !" 
It  is  very  pomible  that  this  enlargement  was  made  by  the  actors. 

L   1    2 
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Gcw.  Why,  'tis  a  giiU,  a  fool,  a  rogue ;  that  now  and 
then  goes  to  the  wars,  to  grace  himself  at  his  return 
into  London  under  the  form  of  a  soldier.  And  such 
fellows  are  perfect  in  the  great  commanders'  names,  and 
they  will  learn  you  by  rote  where  services  were  done ; 
— at  such  and  such  a  sconce,  at  such  a  breach^  at  such 
a  convoy;  who  came  off  bravely,  who  was  shot,  who 
disgraced,  what  terms  the  enemy  stood  on :  and  this 
they  con  perfectly  in  the  phrase  of  war,  which  they 
trick  up  with  new-tuned  oaths:  and  what  a  beard  of 
the  generaFs  cut,  and  a  horrid  suit  of  the  camp,  will  do 
among  foaming  bottles,  and  ale-washed  wits,  is  wonder- 
ful to  be  thought  on.  But  you  must  learn  to  know 
such  slanders  of  the  age,  or  else  you  may  be  marvel- 
lously mistook. 

Flu.  I  tell  you  what,  captain  Gower;  I  do  per- 
ceive, he  is  not  the  man  that  he  would  gladly  make 
show  to  the  world  he  is :  if  I  find  a  hole  in  his  coat,  I 
will  tell  him  my  mind.  [^Drum  heard.']  Hark  you,  the 
king  is  coming,  and  I  must  speak  with  him  firom  the 
pridge. 

Enter  King  Henry,  Gloster,  and  Soldiers^. 

Flu.  Got  pless  your  majesty ! 

K.  Hen.  How  now,  Fluellen  ?  cam'st  thou  from  the 
bridge  ? 

Flu.  Ay,  so  please  your  mtyesty.  The  duke  of  Exeter 
has  very  gallantly  maintained  the  pridge :  the  French 
is  gone  ofl^  look  you,  and  there  is  gallant  and  most 
prave  passages.  Marry,  th' athversary  was  have  pos- 
session of  the  pridge,  but  he  is  enforced  to  retire,  and 
the  duke  of  Exeter  is  master  of  the  pridge.  I  can  tell 
your  majesty,  the  duke  is  a  prave  man. 

'  —  and  Soldiers.]  The  stage^Ureetion  in  the  folio  deserves  to  be  quoted,  is 
proving  the  appearance  that  the  sick  and  enfeebled  soldiers  of  Henry  V.  were 
intended  to  bear  upon  the  stage,  **  Drum  and  eokmrs.  Enter  the  King  and  hn 
poor  soldiers.*'  The  qnarto,  1600,  has,  «  Enter  King,  Cfamnoe,  Gloster,  and 
others ;"  bat  CUtrenee  was  not  present. 
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K.  Hen.  What  men  have  you  lost,  Fluellen  ? 

Flu.  The  perdition  of  th'  athversary  hath  been  very 
great,  reasonable  great :  marry,  for  my  part,  I  think 
the  dnke  hath  lost  never  a  man,  but  one  that  is  like 
to  be  executed  for  robbing  a  church ;  one  Bardolph,  if 
your  majesty  know  the  man :  his  face  is  all  bubukles, 
and  whelks,  and  knobs,  and  flames  of  fire ;  and  his  lips 
plows  at  his  nose,  and  it  is  like  a  coal  of  fire,  sometimes 
plue,  and  sometimes  red ;  but  his  nose  is  executed,  and 
his  fire's  out. 

K.  Hen.  We  would  have  all  such  offenders  so  cut 
off:  and  we  give  express  charge,  that  in  our  marches 
through  the  country,  there  be  nothing  compelled  from 
the  villages,  nothing  taken  but  paid  for;  none  of  the 
French  upbraided,  or  abused  in  disdainful  language,  for 
when  lenity  and  cruelty  play  for  a  kingdom  ^  the  gentler 
gamester  is  the  soonest  winner. 

Tucket.    Enter  Montjoy. 

MofU.  You  know  me  by  my  habit. 

K.  Hen.  Well  then,  I  know  thee :  what  shall  I  know 
of  thee  ? 

Mont.  My  master's  mind. 

K.  Hen.  Unfold  it. 

Mont.  Thus  says  my  king : — Say  thou  to  Harry  of 
England,  Though  we  seemed  dead,  we  did  but  sleep ; 
advantage  is  a  better  soldier  than  rashness.  Tell  him, 
we  could  have  rebuked  him  at  Harfleur;  but  that  we 
thought  not  good  to  bruise  an  injury,  till  it  were  full 
ripe :  now  we  speak  upon  our  cue,  and  our  voice  is 
imperial.  England  shall  repent  his  folly,  see  his  weak- 
ness, and  admire  our  sufferance.  Bid  him,  therefore, 
consider  of  his  ransom ;  which  must  proportion  the 
losses  we  have  borne,  the  subjects  we  have  lost,  the 

'  —  when  LBNiTT  and  cruelty  play  for  a  kingdom^]  The  folio,  1623,  by  the 
turning  of  the  letter  ft,  has  leuUjf  instead  of  **  lenity."  The  later  folios  repeat 
the  error. 
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disgrace  we  have  digested;  which,  in  weight  to  re- 
answer»  his  pettiness  would  bow  under.  For  our  losses, 
his  exchequer  is  too  poor ;  for  the  efl^on  of  our  blood, 
the  muster  of  his  kingdom  too  fiunt  a  number ;  and  for 
our  disgrace,  his  ovm  person,  kneeling  at  our  feet,  but 
a  weak  and  worthless  satisfisu^tion.  To  this  add  defi- 
ance ;  and  tell  him,  for  conclusion,  he  hath  betrayed  his 
followers,  whose  condemnation  is  pronounced.  So  &t 
mj  king  and  master :  so  much  my  office. 

K.  Hen.  What  is  thy  name  ?     I  know  thy  quality. 

Mont.  Montjoy. 

K.  Hen.  Thou  dost  thy  office  &irly.   Turn  thee  back, 
And  tell  thy  king, — I  do  not  seek  him  now. 
But  could  be  willing  to  march  on  to  Calais 
Without  impeachment ;  for,  to  say  the  sooth. 
Though  'tis  no  wisdom  to  confess  so  much 
Unto  an  enemy  of  craft  and  vantage. 
My  people  are  with  sickness  much  enfeebled  ; 
My  numbers  lessened,  and  those  few  I  have. 
Almost  no  better  than  so  many  French  : 
Who,  when  they  were  in  health,  I  tell  thee,  herald, 
I  thought  upon  one  pair  of  English  legs 
Did  march  three  Frenchmen. — Yet,  forgive  me,  God, 
That  I  do  brag  thus  ! — ^this  your  air  of  France 
Hath  blown  that  vice  in  me  :  I  must  repent. 
Go,  therefore,  tell  thy  master,  here  I  am : 
My  ransom  is  this  frail  and  worthless  trunk. 
My  army  but  a  weak  and  sickly  guard  ; 
Yet,  God  before,  tell  him  we  will  come  on, 
Though  France  himself,  and  such  another  neighbour. 
Stand  in  our  way.     There's  for  thy  labour,  Montjoy. 
Go,  bid  thy  master  well  advise  himself: 
If  we  may  pass,  we  will ;  if  we  be  hinder'd, 
We  shall  your  tawny  ground  with  your  red  blood 
Discolour :  and  so,  Montjoy,  fere  you  well. 
The  sum  of  all  our  answer  is  but  this : 
We  would  not  seek  a  battle,  as  we  are. 
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Nor,  as  we  are,  we  say,  we  will  not  shun  it : 
So  tell  your  master. 
Mwit.  I  shall  deliver  so.     Thanks  to  your  highness. 

\Exit  MONTJOY. 

Glo.  I  hope  they  will  not  come  upon  us  now. 

K.  Hen.    We  are  in  God's  hand,  brother,  not  in 
theirs. 
March  to  the  bridge ;  it  now  draws  toward  night. 
Beyond  the  river  well  encamp  ourselves, 
And  on  to-morrow  bid  them  march  away.          {Ewemd. 


SCENE  VII. 

The  French  Camp,  near  Agincourt. 

Elder  the  Constable  of  France^  the  Laid  Rambures,  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  the  DoMphin^  and  Others. 

Con.  Tut !  I  have  the  best  armour  of  the  world. 
Would  it  were  day ! 

Orl.  You  have  an  excellent  armour;  but  let  my 
horse  have  his  due. 

Con.  It  is  the  best  horse  of  Europe. 

Orl.  Will  it  never  be  morning  ? 

Dau.  My  lord  of  Orleans,  and  my  lord  high  con- 
stable, you  talk  of  horse  and  armour — 

Orl.  You  are  as  well  provided  of  both  as  any  prince 
in  the  world. 

Dau.  What  a  long  night  is  this  ! — I  will  not  change 
my  horse  with  any  that  treads  but  on  four  pasterns'. 
Ca^  ha !  He  bounds  from  the  earth,  as  if  his  entrails 
were  hairs ;  le  cheval  volant^  the  Pegasus,  qui  a  les  narines 
de  feu !  When  I  bestride  him,  I  soar,  I  am  a  hawk  : 
he  trots  the  air ;  the  earth  sings  when  he  touches  it : 

'  —  that  treads  but  upon  four  pastbrns.]     For  ''pasterns,"  tho  folio  has 
pottMret, 
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the  baaest  horn  of  his  hoof  is  more  muacal  than  the 
pipe  of  Hermes* 

Ofi.  He's  of  the  colour  of  the  nutmeg. 

Dau.  And  of  the  heat  of  the  ginger.  It  is  a  beast 
for  Perseus :  he  is  pure  air  and  fire,  and  the  dull  ele- 
ments of  earth  and  water  never  appear  in  him,  but  only 
in  patient  stilhiess,  while  his  rider  mounts  him:  he 
is,  indeed,  a  horse ;  and  all  other  jades  you  may  call 
beasts. 

Can,  Indeed,  my  lord,  it  is  a  most  absolute  and 
excellent  horse. 

Dau.  It  is  the  prince  of  palfreys :  his  neigh  is  like 
the  bidding  of  a  monarch,  and  his  countenance  enforces 
homage. 

Orl.  No  more,  cousin. 

Dau.  Nay,  the  man  hath  no  wit,  that  cannot,  from 
the  rising  of  the  lark  to  the  lodging  of  the  lamb,  vary 
deserved  praise  on  my  palfrey :  it  is  a  theme  as  fluent 
as  the  sea;  turn  the  sands  into  eloquent  tongues,  and 
my  horse  is  argument  for  them  all.  Tis  a  subject  for 
a  sovereign  to  reason  on,  and  for  a  sovereign's  sove- 
reign to  ride  on ;  and  for  the  world  (familiar  to  us,  and 
unknown)  to  lay  apart  their  particular  functions,  and 
wonder  at  him.  I  once  writ  a  sonnet  in  his  praise, 
and  began  thus :  "  Wonder  of  Nature !" — 

OrL  I  have  heard  a  sonnet  begin  so  to  one's  mis- 
tress. 

Dau.  Then  did  thej  imitate  that  which  I  composed 
to  my  courser ;  for  my  horse  is  my  mistress. 

OrL  Your  mistress  bears  well. 

Dau.  Me  well;  which  is  the  prescript  praise,  and 
perfection  of  a  good  and  particular  mistress. 

Con.  Nay,  for  methought  yesterday,  your  mistress 
shrewdly  shook  your  back. 

Dau.  So,  perhaps,  did  yours. 

Con.  Mine  was  not  bridled. 

Dau.  O !  then,  belike,  she  was  old  and  gentle ;  and 
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joa  rode,  like  a  kern  of  Ireland,  your  French  hose  oft', 
and  in  your  strait  trossers*. 

Con,  You  have  good  judgment  in  horsemanship. 

Dau.  Be  warned  by  me,  then :  they  that  ride  so,  and 
ride  not  warily,  fall  into  foul  bogs.  I  had  rather  have 
my  horse  to  my  mistress. 

C(m.  I  had  as  lief  have  my  mistress  a  jade. 

Dim.  I  tell  thee,  constable,  my  mistress  wears  his 
own  hair*. 

Con.  I  could  make  as  true  a  boast  as  that,  if  I  had  a 
sow  to  my  mistress. 

Dau.  Le  chien  est  rehmme  a  son  propre  vomissement,  et 
la  truie  lavee  au  bourbier :  thou  makest  use  of  any  thing. 

Can.  Yet  do  I  not  use  my  horse  for  my  mistress ;  or 
any  such  proverb,  so  little  kin  to  the  purpose. 

Mam.  My  lord  constable,  the  armour,  that  I  saw  in 
your  tent  to-night,  are  those  stars,  or  suns,  upon  it  ? 

Con.  Stars,  my  lord. 

Dau.  Some  of  them  will  fell  to-morrow,  I  hope. 

Con.  And  yet  my  sky  shall  not  want. 

Dau.  That  may  be ;  for  you  bear  a  many  superflu- 
ously, and  'twere  more  honour  some  were  away. 

Con.  Even  as  your  horse  bears  your  praises:  who 
would  trot  as  well,  were  some  of  your  brags  dismounted. 

Dau.    Would,  I  were  able  to  load    him  with  his 

'  —  like  a  kern  of  Ireland,  your  French  hose  off,  and  in  your  strait  tbossbbb.] 
The  old  copy  (as  Malone  states)  reads  ttrotten.  The  correction  was  nuide  by 
Theobald,  who  observes,  that  **  by  itraU  trotters  the  poet  means  femoribut  denw 
daiit,  for  the  kerns  of  Ireland  wore  no  breeches,  any  more  than  the  Scotch 
Highlanders."  The  explication  (Malone  adds)  is  right ;  but  that  the  kerns  of 
Ireland  univertaUy  rode  without  breeches,  may  be  doubted.  It  is  clear  from 
many  passages  in  books  of  our  author's  age,  that  the  /rial  tiraU  trottert  or 
trowtert  were  not  merely  Jiffuratwe ;  though  in  consequence  of  their  being  made 
extremely  tight,  Shakespeare  has  here  employed  the  words  in  an  equivocal 
sense.  Tromert,  or  trottert^  were  formerly  the  reverse  of  what  we  now  under- 
stand by  the  word. 

*  —  my  mistress  wears  his  own  hur.]  The  mistress  of  the  dauphin  is  his 
horse,  and  therefore  he  properly  says,  ^  my  mistress  wears  hit  own  hair  ;"  but 
modem  editors,  (including  Malone)  not  understanding  how  ^  his  *'  could  apply 
to  a  ^mistress,"  altered  it  to  her,  without  stating  that  they  vaiied  from  the  old 
copies. 
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desert !     Will  it  neyer  be  day?     I  will  trot  t<Mnonow 
a  mile,  and  my  way  shall  be  paved  with  English  fisbces. 

Con.  I  will  not  say  so,  for  fear  I  should  be  fiiced  oat 
of  my  way ;  but  I  would  it  were  morning,  for  I  would 
fain  be  about  the  ears  of  the  English. 

Ram.  Who  will  go  to  hazard  with  me  for  twenty 
prisoners  ? 

Con.  You  must  first  go  yourself  to  hazard,  ere  you 
have  them. 

Dau.  Tis  midnight :  FU  go  arm  myself.  [jErd. 

Orl.  The  Dauphin  longs  for  morning. 

Ram.  He  longs  to  eat  the  English. 

Con.  I  think  he  will  eat  all  he  kills. 

OH.  By  the  white  hand  of  my  lady,  he's  a  gallant 
prince. 

Can.  Swear  by  her  foot,  that  she  may  tread  out  the 
oath. 

Orl.  He  is  simply  the  most  active  gentleman  of 
France. 

Con.  Doing  is  activity,  and  he  will  still  be  doing. 

Orl.  He  never  did  harm,  that  I  heard  of. 

Con.  Nor  will  do  none  to-morrow :  he  will  keep  that 
good  name  still. 

Orl.  I  know  him  to  be  valiant. 

Con.  I  was  told  that,  by  one  that  knows  him  better 
than  you. 

Orl.  What's  he? 

Con.  Marry,  he  told  me  so  himself ;  and  he  said,  he 
cared  not  who  knew  it. 

Orl.  He  needs  not ;  it  is  no  hidden  virtue  in  him. 

Con.  By  my  fiuth,  sir,  but  it  is ;  never  any  body  saw 
it,  but  his  lackey :  'tis  a  hooded  valour,  and  when  it 
appears  it  will  bate  \ 

Orl.  Ill  will  never  said  well. 


*  —  and  when  it  appeuns  it  will  bate.]  Respecting  the  word  ^^faatey"  see  thii 
Vol.  p.  306,  note  6.  The  allusion  in  the  wurds  <*  hooded  valour"  is  to  fideoDi 
and  Uieir  hoods. 
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Con.  I  will  cap  that  proverb  with — ^there  is  flattery 
Id  friendship. 

Orh  And  I  will  take  up  that  with — ^give  the  devil 
his  due. 

Can.  Well  placed:  there  stands  your  friend  for  the 
devil :  have  at  the  very  eye  of  that  proverb,  with — ^a 
pox  of  the  devil. 

Orl.  You  are  the  better  at  proverbs,  by  how  much — 
a  fool's  bolt  is  soon  shot. 

Con.  You  have  shot  over. 

Orh  'Tis  not  the  first  time  you  were  overshot. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  My  lord  high  constable,  the  English  lie  within 
fifteen  hundred  paces  of  your  tents. 

Con.  Who  hath  measured  the  ground  ? 

Mess.  The  lord  Grandpre. 

Con.  A  valiant  and  most  expert  gentleman. — Would 
it  were  day ! — Alas,  poor  Harry  of  England ! — ^he  longs 
not  for  the  dawning,  as  we  do. 

Orl.  What  a  wretched  and  peevish  fellow*  is  this 
king  of  England,  to  mope  with  his  fat-brained  followers 
so  far  out  of  his  knowledge. 

Con.  If  the  English  had  any  apprehension,  they 
would  run  away. 

Orl.  That  they  lack ;  for  if  their  heads  had  any 
intellectual  armour,  they  could  never  wear  such  heavy 
head-pieces. 

Bam.  That  island  of  England  breeds  very  valiant 
creatures :  their  mastiflFs  are  of  unmatchable  courage. 

Orl.  Foolish  curs !  that  run  winking  into  the  mouth 
of  a  Russian  bear,  and  have  their  heads  crushed  like 
rotten  apples.  You  may  as  well  say,  that's  a  valiant 
flea,  that  dare  eat  his  breakfast  on  the  lip  of  a  lion. 

Con.  Just,  just;  and  the  men  do  sympathize  with 

•  —  PEEVISH  fellow—]     i.  e,  iiUif,  fitolUh  follow.    See  Vol.  it  p.  IdO.  162  ; 
and  Vol.  iii.  p.  348  ;  and  this  Vol.  p.  280. 
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the  mastiflb  in  robustious  and  rough  coming  on,  leaving 
their  wits  with  their  wives :  and,  then,  give  them  great 
meals  of  beef,  and  iron  and  steel,  they  will  eat  like 
wolves,  and  fight  like  devils. 

Orl.  Ay,  but  these  English  are  shrewdly  out  of  beef. 

Con.  Then  shall  we  find  to-morrow  they  have  only 
stomachs  to  eat,  and  none  to  fight.  Now  is  it  time  to 
arm :  come,  shall  we  about  it  ? 

OrL  It  is  now  two  o'clock :  but,  let  me  see,  by  ten. 
We  shall  have  each  a  hundred  Englishmen. 


ACT  IV. 

Enter  Chorus. 

6%or.  Now  entertain  conjecture  of  a  time, 
When  creeping  murmur,  and  the  poring  dark. 
Fills  the  wide  vessel  of  the  universe. 
From  camp  to  camp,  through  the  foul  womb  of  night, 
The  hum  of  either  army  stilly  sounds, 
That  the  fix*d  sentinels  almost  receive 
The  secret  whispers  of  each  other's  watch : 
Fire  answers  fire,  and  through  their  paly  flames 
Each  battle  sees  the  other's  umber'd  face : 
Steed  threatens  steed,  in  high  and  boastful  neighs 
Piercing  the  night's  dull  ear ;  and  from  the  tents. 
The  armourers,  accomplishing  the  knights, 
With  busy  hammers  closing  rivets  up. 
Give  dreadful  note  of  preparation. 
The  country  cocks  do  crow,  the  clocks  do  toll, 
And  the  third  hour  of  drowsy  morning  name'. 
Proud  of  their  numbers,  and  secure  in  soul, 

'  —  of  diowsj  monung  name.]    The  folio  reads  nam'd.    The  enrar  wu  cor- 
rected by  Tyrwhitt. 
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The  confident  and  over-lusty  French 

Do  the  low-rated  English  play  at  dice ; 

And  chide  the  cripple,  tardy-gaited  night, 

Who,  like  a  foul  and  ugly  witch,  doth  limp 

So  tediously  away.     The  poor  condemned  English, 

Like  sacrifices,  by  their  watchful  fires 

Sit  patiently,  and  inly  ruminate 

The  morning's  danger ;  and  their  gesture  sad. 

Investing  lank-lean  cheeks,  and  war-worn  coats, 

Presenteth  them'  unto  the  gazing  moon 

So  many  horrid  ghosts.     O  !  now,  who  will  behold 

The  royal  captain  of  this  ruin'd  band, 

Walking  from  watch  to  watch,  from  tent  to  tent. 

Let  him  cry — Praise  and  glory  on  his  head  ! 

For  forth  he  goes,  and  visits  all  his  host. 

Bids  them  good-morrow  with  a  modest  smile. 

And  calls  them  brothers,  friends,  and  countrymen. 

Upon  his  royal  face  there  is  no  note. 

How  dread  an  army  hath  enrounded  him. 

Nor  doth  he  dedicate  one  jot  of  colour 

Unto  the  weary  and  all-watched  night ; 

But  freshly  looks,  and  over-bears  attaint, 

With  cheerful  semblance,  and  sweet  majesty ; 

That  every  wretch,  pining  and  pale  before, 

Beholding  him,  plucks  comfort  from  his  looks. 

A  largess  universal,  like  the  sun. 

His  liberal  eye  doth  give  to  every  one, 

Thawing  cold  fear,  that  mean  and  gentle  all. 

Behold,  as  may  unworthiness  define, 

A  little  touch  of  Harry  in  the  night. 

And  so  our  scene  must  to  the  battle  fly ; 

Where,  O  for  pity !  we  shall  much  disgrace — 

With  four  or  five  most  vile  and  ragged  foils. 

Right  ill  dispos'd,  in  brawl  ridiculous, — 

The  name  of  Agincourt.     Yet,  sit  and  see ; 

Minding  true  things  by  what  their  mockeries  be.  [Eant 

*  PftESEfiTBTU  them — ]    The  folio,  pretenUd, 
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SCENE   I. 

The  Englifih  Camp  at  Agincourt. 

Enter  King  Henry,  Bedford,  and  Gloster. 

K.  Hen.   Gloster,   'tis  true  that   we  are  in  great 
danger; 
The  greater,  therefore,  should  our  courage  be. — 
Good  morrow,  brother  Bedford. — God  Almighty ! 
There  is  some  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil. 
Would  men  observinglj  distil  it  out. 
For  our  bad  neighbour  makes  us  early  stirrers. 
Which  iei  both  healthful,  and  good  husbandry : 
Besides,  they  are  our  outward  consciences, 
And  preachers  to  us  all ;  admonishing. 
That  we  should  'dress  us  fairly  for  our  end. 
Thus  may  we  gather  honey  from  the  weed. 
And  make  a  moral  of  the  devil  himself. 

Enter  Erpingham. 

Good  morrow,  old  sir  Thomas  Erpingham  : 
A  good  soft  pillow  for  that  good  white  bead 
Were  better  than  a  churlish  turf  of  France. 

Erp.  Not  so,  my  liege :  this  lodging  likes  me  better, 
Since  I  may  say,  now  lie  I  like  a  king. 

K.  Hen.  Tis  good  for  men  to  love  their  present 
pains, 
Upon  example ;  so  the  spirit  is  eased : 
And  when  the  mind  is  quicken'd,  out  of  doubt. 
The  organs,  though  defunct  and  dead  before. 
Break  up  their  drowsy  grave,  and  newly  move 
With  casted  slough  and  fresh  legerity. 
Lend  me  thy  cloak,  sir  Thomas. — Brothers  both. 
Commend  me  to  the  princes  in  our  camp ; 

12 
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Do  my  good  morrow  to  them ;  and,  anon, 
Desire  them  all  to  my  pavilion. 
GU).  We  shall,  my  liege. 

lEa^eunt  Gloster  and  Bedford. 
jEVy .  Shall  I  attend  your  grace  ? 
K.  Hen.  No,  my  good  knight ; 

Go  with  my  brothers  to  my  lords  of  England : 
I  and  my  bosom  must  debate  a  while, 
And,  then,  I  would  no  other  company. 

JErp.  The  Lord  in  heaven  bless  thee,  noble  Harry  ! 

l^Eant  Erpingham. 
K.  Hen.    God-a^-mercy,   old    heart !    thou    speak'st 
cheerfully. 

Enter  Pistol. 

Pist  Qui  va  Id  ? 

K.  Hen.  A  friend. 

Pist.  Discuss  unto  me ;  art  thou  officer  ? 
Or  art  thou  base,  common,  and  popular  ? 

K.  Hen.  I  am  a  gentleman  of  a  company. 

Pist.  Trail'st  thou  the  puissant  pike  ? 

K.  Hen.  Even  so.     What  are  you  ? 

Pist.  As  good  a  gentleman  as  the  emperor. 

K.  Hen.  Then  you  are  a  better  than  the  king. 

Pist.  The  king's  a  bawcock,  and  a  heart  of  gold, 
A  lad  of  life,  an  imp  of  fame ; 
Of  parents  good,  of  fist  most  valiant : 
I  kiss  his  dirty  shoe,  and  from  heartnstring 
I  love  the  lovely  bully.     What's  thy  name  ? 

K.  Hen.  Harry  fe  Roy. 

Pist.  Le  Rojf  !  a  Cornish  name :  art  thou  of  Cornish 
crew? 

K.  Hen.  No,  I  am  a  Welshman. 

Pist.  Know'st  thou  Fluellen  ? 

K.  Hen.  Yes. 

Pist.  Tell  him,  I'll  knock  his  leek  about  his  pate, 
Upon  Saint  David's  day. 
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K.  Hen.  Do  not  you  wear  your  dagger  in  your  cap 
that  day,  lest  he  knock  that  about  yours. 
Piri.  Art  thou  his  friend  ? 
K.  Hen.  And  his  kinsman  too. 
Pist.  The  Jico  for  thee  then  ! 
K.  Hen.  I  thank  you.     God  be  with  you ! 
Pist.  My  name  is  Pistol  called.  {^KriL 

K.  Hen.  It  sorts  well  with  your  fierceness. 

Enter  Fluellen  and  Goweb,  seteraOy. 

Grow.  Captain  Fluellen ! 

Flu.  So,  in  the  name  of  Cheshu  Christ,  speak  lower^ 
It  is  the  greatest  admiration  in  the  universal  world, 
when  the  true  and  auncient  prerogatifes  and  laws  of 
the  wars  is  not  kept.  If  you  would  take  the  pains 
but  to  examine  the  wars  of  Pompey  the  Great,  you 
shall  find,  I  warrant  you,  that  there  is  no  tiddle  taddle, 
or  pibble  pabble,  in  Pompey's  camp:  I  warrant  you, 
you  shall  find  the  ceremonies  of  the  wars,  and  the  cares 
of  it,  and  the  forms  of  it,  and  the  sobriety  of  it^  and  the 
modesty  of  it,  to  be  otherwise. 

Gow.  Why,  the  enemy  is  loud;  you  hear  him  all 
night. 

Flu.  If  the  enemy  is  an  ass  and  a  fool,  and  a  prating 
coxcomb,  is  it  meet,  think  you,  that  we  should  also, 
look  you,  be  an  ass,  and  a  fool,  and  a  prating  coxcomb  ? 
in  your  own  conscience  now  ? 

Grow.  I  will  speak  lower. 

Flu.  I  pray  you,  and  beseech  you,  that  you  will. 

\Exeunt  Gower  (md  Fluellen. 

*  speak  LOWER.]  This  is  doubtless  the  true  reading,  mod  not  *^  spesk  /ort," 
M  it  stands  in  the  fulio.  The  origin  of  the  eiror  seems  to  hare  been  this ;  id 
the  two  earliest  quartae,  those  of  1000  and  1002,  the  word  is  by  accident  printed 
Uwer  instead  uf  ^  lower :  **  the  printer  of  the  folio,  who  may  hare  seen  the  qoaito, 
1000,  or  1002,  thought  that  the  mistake  was  Uwer  iar  fewer ^  and  thevefore  cfaaoged 
the  wrong  letter.  The  quarto.  1008,  has  it  '^  lower,"  as  in  the  text.  It  »  onlj 
in  cases  of  this  kind  that  the  quarto  editions  can  be  of  any  use.  In  accorduce 
with  this  emendation  Gower  afterwards  says,  *<  I  will  q>eak  (omr.*' 
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K.  Hen.  Though  it  appear  a  little  out  of  fashion, 
There  is  much  care  and  valour  in  this  Welshman. 

Erdev  Bates,  Court,  and  Williams'. 

Court.  Brother  John  Bates,  is  not  that  the  morning 
i^hich  breaks  yonder  ? 

BaJbes.  I  think  it  be ;  but  we  have  no  great  cause  to 
desire  the  approach  of  day. 

Wm.  We  see  yonder  the  beginning  of  the  day,  but 
I  think  we  shall  never  see  the  end  of  it. — Who  goes 
there  ? 

K.  Hen.  A  friend. 

wm.  Under  what  captain  serve  you  ? 

K.  Hen.  Under  sir  Thomas  Erpingham. 

WW,.  A  good  old  commander,  and  a  most  kind  gen- 
tleman :  I  pray  you,  what  thinks  he  of  our  estate  ? 

K.  Hen.  Even  as  men  wrecked  upon  a  sand,  that 
look  to  be  washed  off  the  next  tide. 

Boies.  He  hath  not  told  his  thought  to  the  king  ? 

K.  Hen.  No ;  nor  it  is  not  meet  he  should ;  for, 
though  I  speak  it  to  you,  I  think  the  king  is  but  a 
man,  as  I  am :  the  violet  smells  to  him,  as  it  doth  to 
me ;  the  element  shows  to  him,  as  it  doth  to  me ;  all 
his  senses  have  but  human  conditions :  his  ceremonies 
laid  by,  in  his  nakedness  he  appears  but  a  man,  and 
though  his  affections  are  higher  mounted  than  ours, 
yet,  when  they  stoop,  they  stoop  with  the  like  wing. 
Therefore,  when  he  sees  reason  of  fears,  as  we  do,  his 
fears,  out  of  doubt,  be  of  the  same  relish  as  ours  are : 
yet  in  reason  no  man  should  possess  him  with  any 
appearance  of  fear,  lest  he,  by  showing  it,  should  dis- 
hearten his  army. 

Bales.  He  may  show  what  outward  courage  he  will ; 

*  Eoter  Bates,  CoarC,  and  Williams.]  In  the  quartos  they  are  called  « three 
aoklien ;"  hut  in  the  stage-direction  of  the  folio  even  their  Christian  names  are 
inserted — '^  Enter  three  soldiers ;  John  Bates,  Alexander  Court,  and  Michael 
Williams." 

VOL.  IV.  M   m 
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but,  I  believe,  as  cold  a  night  as  'tis,  he  could  wish 
himself  in  Thames  up  to  the  neck :  and  so  I  would 
he  were,  and  I  hj  him,  at  all  adventures,  so  we  were 
quit  here. 

AT.  Hen.  By  my  troth,  I  will  speak  my  consd^ice  of 
the  king :  I  think,  he  would  not  wish  himself  any  where 
but  where  he  is. 

Bates.  Then  I  would  he  were  here  alone ;  so  should 
he  be  sure  to  be  ransomed,  and  a  many  poor  men's 
lives  saved. 

K.  If  en.  I  dare  say,  you  love  him  not  so  ill,  to  wish 
him  here  alone,  howsoever  you  speak  this,  to  feel  other 
men's  minds.  Methinks,  I  could  not  die  any  where 
so  contented  as  in  the  king's  company,  his  cause  being 
just,  and  his  quarrel  honourable. 

Will.  That's  more  than  we  know. 

Bates.  Ay,  or  more  than  we  should  seek  after ;  for 
we  know  enough,  if  we  know  we  are  the  king's  subjects. 
If  his  cause  be  wrong,  our  obedience  to  the  king  wipes 
the  crime  of  it  out  of  us. 

WiU.  But,  if  the  cause  be  not  good^  the  king  him- 
self hath  a  heavy  reckoning  to  make :  when  all  those 
legs,  and  arms,  and  heads,  chopped  oif  in  a  battle,  shaU 
join  together  at  the  latter  day,  and  cry  all — **  We  died 
at  such  a  place :"  some  swearing,  some  crying  for  a 
surgeon,  some  upon  their  wives  left  poor  behind  them, 
some  upon  the  debts  they  owe,  some  upon  their  children 
rawly  left.  I  am  afeard  there  are  few  die  well,  that 
die  in  a  battle;  for  how  can  they  charitably  dispose 
of  any  thing,  w^hen  blood  is  their  argument  ?  Now,  if 
these  men  do  not  die  well,  it  will  be  a  black  matter 
for  the  king  that  led  them  to  it,  whom  to  disobey  were 
against  all  proportion  of  subjection. 

K.  Hen.  So,  if  a  son,  that  is  by  his  father  sent  about 
merchandise,  do  sinfully  miscarry  upon  the  sea,  the 
imputation  of  his  wickedness,  by  your  rule,  should  be 
imposed  upon  his  father  that  sent  him :  or  if  a  servant, 
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under  his  master's  command,  transporting  a  sum  of 
money,  be  assailed  by  robbers,  and  die  in  many  irre- 
conciled  iniquities,  you  may  call  the  business  of  the 
master  the  author  of  the  servant's  damnation.  But 
this  is  not  so:  the  king  is  not  bound  to  answer  the 
particular  endings  of  his  soldiers,  the  father  of  his  son, 
nor  the  master  of  his  servant;  for  they  purpose  not 
their  death,  when  they  purpose  their  services.  Besides, 
there  is  no  king,  be  his  cause  never  so  spotless,  if  it 
come  to  the  arbitrement  of  swords,  can  try  it  out  with 
all  unspotted  soldiers.  Some,  peradventure,  have  on 
them  the  guilt  of  premeditated  and  contrived  murder ; 
some,  of  beguiling  virgins  with  the  broken  seals  of  per- 
jury ;  some,  making  the  wars  their  bulwark,  that  have 
before  gored  the  gentle  bosom  of  peace  with  pillage 
and  robbery.  Now,  if  these  men  have  defeated  the 
law,  and  outrun  native  punishment,  though  they  can 
outstrip  men,  they  have  no  vnngs  to  fly  from  God: 
war  IS  his  beadle :  war  is  his  vengeance ;  so  that  here 
men  are  punished,  for  before-breach  of  the  king's  laws, 
in  now  the  king's  quarrel :  where  they  feared  the  death, 
they  have  borne  life  away,  and  where  they  would  be 
safe,  they  perish  :  then,  if  they  die  unprovided,  no  more 
is  the  king  guilty  of  their  damnation,  than  he  was 
before  guilty  of  those  impieties  for  the  which  they  are 
now  visited.  Every  subject's  duty  is  the  king's ;  but 
every  subject's  soul  is  his  own.  Therefore,  should  every 
soldier  in  the  vears  do  as  every  sick  man  in  his  bed, 
wash  every  mote  out  of  his  conscience  ;  and  dying  so, 
death  is  to  him  advantage ;  or  not  dying,  the  time  was 
blessedly  lost,  wherein  such  preparation  was  gained: 
and,  in  him  that  escapes,  it  were  not  sin  to  think,  that 
making  God  so  free  an  offer,  he  let  him  outlive  that 
day  to  see  his  greatness,  and  to  teach  others  how  they 
should  prepare. 

Will.  Tis  certain,  every  man  that  dies  ill,  the  ill 
upon  his  own  head :  the  king  is  not  to  answer  it. 

M  m  2 
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Bates.  I  do  not  desire  he  should  answer  for  me ;  and 
jet  I  determine  to  fight  lustily  for  him. 

K.  Hen.  I  myself  heard  the  king  say,  he  would  not 
be  ransomed. 

WHL  Ay,  he  said  so  to  make  us  fight  cheerfully ; 
but  when  our  throats  are  cut,  he  may  be  ransomed, 
and  we  ne'er  the  wiser. 

K.  Hen.  If  I  live  to  see  it,  I  will  never  trust  his 
word  after. 

Will.  You  pay  him  then  !  That's  a  perilous  shot  out 
of  an  elder  gun,  that  a  poor  and  a  private  displeasure 
can  do  against  a  monarch.  You  may  as  well  go  about 
to  turn  the  sun  to  ice  with  fanning  in  his  face  with  a 
peacock's  feather.  You'll  never  trust  his  word  alter ! 
come,  'tis  a  foolish  saying. 

K.  Hen.  Your  reproof  is  something  too  rounder 
I  should  be  angry  with  you,  if  the  time  were  con- 
venient. 

Will.  Let  it  be  a  quarrel  between  us,  if  you  live. 

K.  Hen.  I  embrace  it 

Wm.  How  shall  I  know  thee  again  ? 

K.  Hen.  Give  me  any  gage  of  thine,  and  I  will  wear 
it  in  my  bonnet :  then,  if  ever  thou  darest  acknowledge 
it,  I  will  make  it  my  quarrel. 

Will.  Here's  my  glove :  give  me  another  of  thine. 

K.  Hen.  There. 

Will.  This  will  I  also  wear  in  my  cap :  if  ever  thou 
come  to  me  and  say,  after  to-morrow,  ''This  is  my 
glove,"  by  this  hand,  I  will  take  thee  a  box  on  the 
ear. 

K.  Hen.  If  ever  I  live  to  see  it,  I  will  challenge  it. 

wm.  Thou  darest  as  well  be  hanged. 

K.  Hen.  Well,  I  will  do  it,  though  I  take  thee  in 
the  king's  company. 

*  Your  reproof  is  Bometliiiig  too  Bouti d  :]  i.  «•  too  pbin  or  vneerBinoniDiifl. 
See  Vol.  u.  p.  126  ;  and  Vol.  iu.  p.  356.  The  quartOB  have  It, «  Your  repniof  i« 
somewhat  too  Utter." 
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Will.  Keep  thy  word :  fare  thee  well. 

Bates.  Be  fnends,  you  English  fools,  be  friends :  we 
have  French  quarrels  enow,  if  you  could  tell  how  to 
reckon. 

K.  Hen.  Indeed,  the  French  may  lay  twenty  French 
crowns  to  one  they  will  beat  us,  for  they  bear  them  on 
their  shoulders;  but  it  is  no  English  treason  to  cut 
French  crowns,  and  to-morrow  the  king  himself  will  be 
a  clipper.  ^Eseunt  Soldiers. 

Upon  the  king !  let  us  our  lives,  our  souls. 
Our  debts,  our  careful  wives,  our  children,  and 
Our  sins,  lay  on  the  king ! — ^we  must  bear  all. 
O  hard  condition !  twin-bom  with  greatness. 
Subject  to  the  breath  of  every  fool, 
Whose  sense  no  more  can  feel  but  his  own  wringing ! 
What  infinite  heart's  ease  must  kings  neglect, 
That  private  men  enjoy  ? 

And  what  have  kings,  that  privates  have  not  too, 
Sav6  ceremony,  save  general  ceremony  ? 
And  what  art  thou,  thou  idol  ceremony  ? 
What  kind  of  god  art  thou,  that  sufFer'st  more 
Of  mortal  griefs,  than  do  thy  worshippers  ? 
What  are  thy  rents  ?  what  are  thy  comings-in  ? 
O  ceremony,  show  me  but  thy  worth ! 
What  is  thy  soul  of  adoration^? 
Art  thou  aught  else  but  place,  degree,  and  form  ?    . 
Creating  awe  and  fear  in  other  men. 
Wherein  thou  art  less  happy,  being  fear'd. 
Than  they  in  fearing. 

What  drink'st  thou  oft,  instead  of  homage  sweet. 
But  poisoned  flattery  ?    O !  be  sick,  great  greatness. 
And  bid  thy  ceremony  give  thee  cure. 
Think'st  thou,  the  fiery  fever  will  go  out 

*  What  18  THY  soul  of  ADORATION !]  In  the  folio,  where  alone  the  speech  is 
found,  thiB  line  stands  exactly  thus  : —  '^  What !  is  thy  soul  of  odoration  1  '* 
OdoraUtm  is  an  evident  misprint ;  and  it  may  be  questioned  whether  we  ought 
not  to  read  "  What  is  the  soul  of  adoration! "  or  what  is  the  essence  or  worth  of 
adoration  1  but  we  prefer  adlioring  to  the  original.  Johnson  recommended, 
«<  What  is  tliy  soul,  O  adoration  t " 
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With  titles  blown  from  adulation  ? 

Will  it  give  place  to  flexure  and  low  bending  ? 

Canst  thou,  when  thou  command'st  the  beggar'8  knee, 

Command  the  health  of  it  ?     No,  thou  proud  dream. 

That  plaj'st  so  subtly  with  a  king^s  repose : 

I  am  a  king,  that  find  thee ;  and  I  know, 

Tis  not  the  balm,  the  sceptre,  and  the  ball. 

The  sword,  the  mace,  the  crown  imperial. 

The  inter-tissued  robe  of  gold  and  pearl. 

The  farced  title  running  'fore  the  king'. 

The  throne  he  sits  on,  nor  the  tide  of  pomp 

That  beats  upon  the  high  shore  of  this  world  ; 

No,  not  all  these,  thrice-gorgeous  ceremony. 

Not  all  these  laid  in  bed  majestical. 

Can  sleep  so  soundly  as  the  wretched  slave, 

Who,  with  a  body  filFd,  and  vacant  mind. 

Gets  him  to  rest,  cramm'd  with  distressful  bread. 

Never  sees  horrid  night,  the  child  of  hell. 

But,  like  a  lackey,  from  the  rise  to  set, 

Sweats  in  the  eye  of  Phoebus,  and  all  night 

Sleeps  in  Elysium ;  next  day,  after  dawn. 

Doth  rise  and  help  Hyperion  to  his  horse. 

And  follows  so  the  ever  running  year 

With  profitable  labour  to  his  grave : 

And,  but  for  ceremony,  such  a  wretch. 

Winding  up  days  with  toil,  and  nights  with  sleep. 

Had  the  fore^hand  and  vantage  of  a  king. 

The  slave,  a  member  of  the  country's  peace. 

Enjoys  it,  but  in  gross  brain  little  wots. 

What  watch  the  king  keeps  to  maintain  the  peace. 

Whose  hours  the  peasant  best  advantages. 

Enter  Ebpinghah. 
Erp.  My  lord,  your  nobles,  jealous  of  your  absence, 

•  The  FARCED  title  nxnnmg  *fore  the  king,]  t.  e,  the  fei|2f«l,  Uamd^  or  n^foiUd 
title.  The  use  of  **  farced  "  for  itufed  is  eommon.  It  has  heen  planably 
suggested  by  Mr.  Knight,  in  his  "  Pictorial  Shakspero/'  that  « the  farced  title 
running  Yore  the  king,'*  refers  to  the  herald  who  preceded  the  king  on  Mme 
state  occasions  to  proclaim  his  iiil^. 
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Seek  through  your  camp  to  find  you. 

K.  Hen.  Good  old  knight, 

Collect  them  all  together  at  my  tent : 
I'll  be  before  thee. 

Erp.  I  shall  do't,  my  lord.  [Eait. 

K.  Hen.    O,   God  of  battles!    steel  my  soldiers* 
hearts : 
Possess  them  not  with  fear :  take  from  them  now 
The  sense  of  reckoning,  if  th'  opposed  numbers 
Pluck  their  hearts  from  them'! — ^Not  to-day,  O  Lord ! 

0  !  not  to-day,  think  not  upon  the  fault 
My  £Bkther  made  in  compassing  the  crown. 

1  Richard's  body  have  interred  new. 

And  on  it  have  bestow'd  more  contrite  tears. 
Than  from  it  issued  forced  drops  of  blood. 
Five  hundred  poor  I  have  in  yearly  pay. 
Who  twice  a  day  their  wither'd  hands  hold  up 
Toward  heaven,  to  pardon  blood ;  and  I  have  built 
Two  chantries,  where  the  sad  and  solemn  priests 
Sing  still  for  Richard's  soul.     More  will  I  do ; 
Though  all  that  I  can  do,  is  nothing  worth. 
Since  that  my  penitence  comes  after  all. 
Imploring  pm-don. 

Enter  Gloster. 

Glo.  My  liege ! 

K.  Hen.  My  brother  Gloster's  voice  ? — ^Ay ; 

I  know  thy  errand,  I  will  go  with  thee. — 
The  day,  my  fiiend,  and  all  things  stay  for  me. 

[Ejceunt. 


IF  th'  opposed  numbers 


Pluck  their  hearts  from  them.]  The  folio  has  of  for  "  if,"  an  easy  misprint^ 
the  correction  of  which  seems  necessary  to  the  intelligibility  of  the  passage  ; 
unless  we  were  to  read,  "  Pluck  their  hearts  from  them  not  to-day,  O  Lord  1 " 
which  would  be  an  awkward  inversion,  and  would  injure  the  emphasis  of  the 
imprecation,  that  the  manner  in  which  Henry  IV.  came  by  the  crown  should 
not  that  day  be  remembered. 
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SCENE  n. 

The  French  Camp. 

Enter  Dauphin,  Orleans,  Rambures,  and  Others. 

Orl.  The  sun  doth  gild  our  annonr :  up,  my  lords ! 
Dau.  Mantez  a  cheval: — ^My  horse  !  valet !  lacquatf  ! 

ha! 
OrL  O  brave  spirit ! 
Dau.  Via  ! — les  eatup  et  la  terre^! 
Orl.  JHen  puis  f  tair  d  lefeu  ! 
Dau.  Cid!  cousin  Orleans. 

Enter  Constable. 

Now,  my  lord  Constable  ! 

Con.  Hark,  how  our  steeds  for  present  service  neigfa. 

Dau.  Mount  them,  and  make  incision  in  their  hides, 
That  their  hot  blood  may  spin  in  English  eyes. 
And  doubt  them  with  superfluous  courage':  Ha! 

Ram.  What,  will  you  have  them  weep  our  horses' 
blood? 
How  shall  we  then  behold  their  natural  tears  ? 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  The  English  are  embattled,  you  French  peers. 
Con.   To  horse,   you  gallant  princes  !    straight  to 
horse ! 
Do  but  behold  yon  poor  and  starved  band, 

*  Viok  I  la  earn*  a  la  tent  /]  <*  Via ! "  is  an  exdamatioD,  adgnifymg  awaj/ ! 
often  met  with :  it  is  not  easy  to  nndentand  what  ihe  danphin  means  by  (a  emx 
<t  la  l0rrv,  or  his  oonsin  bj  VaUr  €t  Isfiu^  nnlesB  they  are  to  be  taken  as  ezhorts- 
tory  exelamationa,  or  have  referenoe  to  the  four  elements,  whidi,  in  a  pfreviotig 
seene  (p.  620),  the  Danphin  had  spoken  of  in  oonneetion  with  his  hone. 

'  And  DOUBT  them  with  superflooos  coonge  :]  This  is  die  lAd  reading,  and 
taking  **  doubt  them  "  in  the  sense  of  making  them  donbt,  or  aJanning  them  for 
the  issue,  is  quite  as  intelligtblo  as  d<mt  or  do  oui,  extinfftMy  which  some  modem 
editors  wouid  substitute.     Pope  read  dauiU. 
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And  your  fiedr  show  shall  suck  away  their  souls ; 

Leaving  them  but  the  shales  and  husks  of  men*^. 

There  is  not  work  enough  for  all  our  hands ; 

Scarce  blood  enough  in  all  their  sickly  veins. 

To  give  each  naked  curtle-ax  a  stain, 

That  our  French  gallants  shall  to-day  draw  out^ 

And  sheath  for  lack  of  sport :  let  us  but  blow  on  them. 

The  vapour  of  our  valour  will  o'ertum  them. 

Tis  positive  against  all  exceptions,  lords. 

That  our  superfluous  lackeys,  and  our  peasants, 

Who  in  unnecessary  action  swarm 

About  our  squares  of  battle,  were  enow 

To  puige  this  field  of  such  a  hilding  foe. 

Though  we,  upon  this  mountain's  basis  by 

Took  stand  for  idle  speculation : 

But  that  our  honours  must  not.     What's  to  say  ? 

A  very  little  little  let  us  do. 

And  all  is  done.    Then,  let  the  trumpets  sound 

The  tucketHBonnance^  and  the  note  to  mount : 

For  our  approach  shall  so  much  dare  the  field. 

That  England  shall  couch  down  in  fear,  and  yield. 

Enter  Grandpr^. 

Grand.    Why   do  you  stay  so   long,  my  lords  of 
France? 
Yond'  island  carrions,  desperate  of  their  bones, 
Ill-fiivour^dly  become  the  morning  field  : 
Their  ragged  curtains  poorly  are  let  loose. 
And  our  air  shakes  them  passing  scornfully. 
Big  Mars  seems  bankrupt  in  their  beggar'd  host, 
And  faintly  through  a  rusty  beaver  peeps. 
The  horsemen  sit  like  fixed  candlesticks, 

>•  —  the  8HAU8 and  hwks  of  men.]  ^ Shale"  was  the  old  form  of  akdl ; 
from  the  Sax.  tckaU, 

>  The  TucKKt-soifNAifCB,]  t. «.  The  soundfasg  of  the  tucket  A  tnekd^  as  is 
explained  in  a  note  to  **  The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  Vol.  ii.  p.  657,  note  7,  ^w 
properly  not  a  trompet,  bat  the  sound  produced  by  a  trumpet  This  is  what  the 
constable  of  Franco  calls  ^  the  tucketrsonnance." 
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With  torch-etaves  in  their  hand ;  anld  their  poor  jades 
Lob  down  their  heads,  dropping  the  hides  and  hips. 
The  gum  down-roping  from  their  pale-<iead  eyes. 
And  in  their  pale  dull  mouths  the  gimmal  bit' 
Lies  foul  with  chewed  grass,  still  and  motionless ; 
And  their  executors,  the  knavish  crows, 
Fly  o*er  them,  all  impatient  for  their  hour. 
Description  cannot  suit  itself  in  words. 
To  demonstrate  the  life  of  such  a  battle^ 
In  life  so  lifeless  as  it  shows  itselE 

Con.  They  have  said  their  prayers,  and  they  stay  for 
death. 

Dau.  Shall  we  go  send  them  dinners,  and  fi^esh  suits, 
And  give  their  fiftsting  horses  provender. 
And  after  fight  with  them  ? 

Con,  I  stay  but  for  my  guard.    On,  to  the  field  ! 
I  will  the  banner  from  a  trumpet  take. 
And  use  it  for  my  haste.     Come,  come,  away ! 
The  sun  is  high,  and  we  oiitwear  the  day.  \Exeimi. 


SCENE  III. 

The  English  Camp. 

Enter  the  English  Host ;  Gloster,  Bedford,  Exeter, 
Salisbury,  and  Westmoreland. 

Glo.  Where  is  the  king  ? 

Bed.  The  king  himself  is  rode  to  view  their  battle. 

West.   Of  fighting  men  they  have  full  threescore 
thousand. 

Ej^e.  There's  five  to  one ;  besides,  they  all  are  fresh. 

Sal.  Grod's  arm  strike  with  us !  *tis  a  fearful  odds. 
God  be  wi'  you,  princes  all ;  Fll  to  my  charge : 
If  we  no  more  meet,  till  we  meet  in  heaven, 

s  —  the  oiMMAL  bit]    ».  «.  the  dfmble  bit,  from  the  Latin  gemeUm :  it  seens 
to  hare  meant  a  bit  oompoeed  of  two  links. 
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Then,  joyftdly, — ^my  noble  lord  of  Bedford, — 

My  dear  lord  GloBter, — and  my  good  lord  Exeter, — 

And  my  kind  kinsman, — ^warriors  all,  adieu  ! 

Bed.  Farewell,  good  Salisbury;   and  good  luck  go 
with  thee ! 

Ejee.  Farewell,  kind  lord.     Fight  valiantly  to-day : 
And  yet  I  do  thee  wrong,  to  mind  thee  of  it. 
For  thou  art  fram'd  of  the  firm  truth  of  valour*. 

[Eani  Salisbury. 

Bed.  He  is  as  full  of  valour,  as  of  kindness ; 
Princely  in  both. 

West.  O !  that  we  now  had  here 

Enter  King  Henry. 

But  one  ten  thousand  of  those  men  in  England, 
That  do  no  work  to-day. 

K.  Hen.  What's  he,  that  wishes  so  ? 

My  cousin  Westmoreland  ? — No,  my  fair  cousin : 
If  we  are  mark'd  to  die,  we  are  enow 
To  do  our  country  loss ;  and  if  to  live. 
The  fewer  men,  the  greater  share  of  honour. 
God's  will !  I  pray  thee,  wish  not  one  man  more. 
By  Jove,  I  am  not  covetous  for  gold ; 
Nor  care  I  who  doth  feed  upon  my  cost ; 
It  yearns  me  not^  if  men  my  garments  wear ; 
Such  outward  things  dwell  not  in  my  desires : 
But,  if  it  be  a  sin  to  covet  honour, 
I  am  the  most  offending  soul  alive. 
No,  'faith,  my  coz,  wish  not  a  man  from  England : 
God's  peace !  I  would  not  lose  so  great  an  honour, 

s  —  thou  art  fram'd  of  the  firm  tmth  of  valour.]  This  part  of  the  dialogue  is 
given  according  to  Theobald's  distribution  of  it,  supported  in  part  by  the  quarto 
edittoDS.  In  the  folio,  1623,  the  line  «<  Farewell,  kind  lord.  Fight  vaUantly  to- 
day," is  assigned  to  Bedford,  and  follows  the  two  next  lines,  which  it  evidently 
ought  to  precede.    The  later  folios  adopt  the  error  of  the  first. 

*  It  TBARNS  me  not,]  t.  e.  It  grieva  me  not.  We  have  had  **  yearn  "  in  this 
sense  earlier  in  the  play.  Act.  iL  sc.  3,  where  Pistol  << yearns"  for  the  death  of 
Falstaff. 
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As  one  man  more»  methinks,  would  diare  from  me. 

For  the  best  hope  I  have.     O  !  do  not  wish  one  mofe : 

Rather  prochum  it,  Westmoreland^  through  mj  host. 

That  he,  which  hath  no  stomach  to  this  fight. 

Let  him  depart ;  his  passport  shall  be  made. 

And  crowns  for  convoy  put  into  his  purse : 

We  would  not  die  in  that  man's  company, 

That  fears  his  fellowship  to  die  with  us. 

This  day  is  caU'd — the  feast  of  Crispian': 

He,  that  outlives  this  day,  and  comes  safe  home. 

Will  stand  a  tip-toe  when  this  day  is  nam'd. 

And  rouse  him  at  the  name  of  Crispian. 

He,  that  shall  live  this  day,  and  see  old  age^ 

Will  yearly  on  the  vigil  feast  his  friends. 

And  say — ^morrow  is  Saint  Crispian : 

Then  will  he  strip  his  sleeve,  and  show  his  scars'. 

Old  men  forget ;  yet  all  shall  be  forgot, 

But  he'll  remember  with  advantages 

What  feats  he  did  that  day.     Then  shall  our  names, 

Familiar  in  their  mouths  as  household  words, — 

Harry  the  king,  Bedford  and  Exeter, 

Warwick  and  Talbot,  Salisbury  and  Gloster, — 

Be  in  their  flowing  cups  freshly  remembered. 

This  story  shall  the  good  man  teach  his  son. 

And  Crispin  Crispian  shall  ne'er  go  by,  * 

From  this  day  to  the  ending  of  the  world. 

But  we  in  it  shall  be  remembered ; 

We  few,  we  happy  few,  we  band  of  brothers : 

For  he,  to-day  that  sheds  his  blood  with  me. 


*  —  of  CaisPiAM  :]    The  battle  of  Aginooort  waa  fought  apon  the  25di  uf 
October  [1415],  St  Crispin's  day. 

*  He^  that  shall  viym  this  day,  and  sbb  old  age,]    The  folio  reada^ 

«  He  that  shall  M0  this  day  and  Hm  old  age.** 
The  transposition  waa  corrected  by  Pope. 

'  Then  will  he  strip  his  sleeve,  and  show  his  scan.]     To  this  line  llakoo 
added  another,  fonnd  in  the  qnartos, 

**  And  say,  these  wounds  I  had  on  Crispin's  day." 
It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  the  completeness  of  the  sense,  the  defectiveneM  of 
which  could  form  the  only  excuse  for  such  an  insertion. 
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Shall  be  my  brother :  be  he  ne'er  so  vile, 

This  day  shall  gentle  his  condition': 

And  gentlemen  in  England,  now  a-bed, 

Shall  think  themselyes  accurs'd  they  were  not  here, 

And  hold  their  manhoods  cheap,  whiles  any  speaks 

That  fought  with  us  upon  Saint  Crispin's  day. 

Enter  Salisbury. 

Sal.  My  sovereign  lord,  bestow  yourself  with  speed : 
The  French  are  bravely  in  their  battles  set, 
And  will  with  all  expedience  charge  on  us. 

K.  Hen.  All  things  are  ready,  if  our  minds  be  so. 

West  Perish  the  man  whose  mind  is  backward  now ! 

K.  Hen.  Thou  dost  not  wish  more  help  from  England, 
cousin  ? 

West.  God's  will !  my  liege,  would  you  and  I  alone. 
Without  more  help,  might  fight  this  royal  battle. 

K.  Hen.  Why,  now  thou  hast  unwish'd  five  thousand 
men. 
Which  likes  me  better  than  to  wish  us  one. — 
You  know  your  places :  God  be  with  you  all ! 

Tucket.     Enter  Montjoy. 

Mont.    Once  more  I  come  to  know  of  thee,  king 
Harry, 
If  for  thy  ransom  thou  wilt  now  compound. 
Before  thy  most  assured  overthrow  ? 
For,  certainly,  thou  art  so  near  the  gulf, 
Thou  needs  must  be  englutted.     Besides,  in  mercy, 
The  Constable  desires  thee  thou  wilt  mind 
Thy  followers  of  repentance ;  that  their  souls 
May  make  a  peaceftil  and  a  sweet  retire 
From  off  these  fields,  where,  wretches,  their  poor  bodies 
Must  lie  and  fester. 

*  —  gentle  his  oonditton  :]  This  day  shall  advance  him  to  the  rank  of  a 
gentleman.  ToUet  infonns  os,  that  king  Henry  V.  inhibited  any  person,  but 
•aeh  as  had  a  right  by  inheritance  or  grant,  to  assume  coats  of  arms^  except 
those  who  fought  with  him  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt. 
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K.  Hen.  Who  hath  sent  thee  now? 

Mont.  The  Constable  of  France. 

K.  Hen.  I  pray  thee,  bear  my  former  answer  back : 
Bid  them  achieve  me,  and  then  sell  my  bones. 
Good  God  !  why  should  they  mock  poor  fellows  thns  ? 
The  man,  that  once  did  sell  the  lion's  skin 
While  the  beast  liv'd,  was  kilFd  with  hunting  him. 
A  many  of  our  bodies  shall,  no  doubt. 
Find  native  graves,  upon  the  which,  I  trust, 
Shall  witness  live  in  brass  of  this  day's  work ; 
And  those  that  leave  their  valiant  bones  in  France, 
Dying  like  men,  though  buried  in  your  dunghiUs, 
They  shall  be  fam'd:    for  there  the  sun  shall  greet 

them, 
And  draw  their  honours  reeking  up  to  heaven. 
Leaving  their  earthly  parts  to  choke  your  clime. 
The  smell  whereof  shall  breed  a  plague  in  France. 
Mark,  then,  abounding  valour  in  our  English ; 
That,  being  dead,  like  to  the  bullet's  grazing. 
Break  out  into  a  second  course  of  mischief, 
Killing  in  relapse  of  mortality. 
Let  me  speak  proudly : — ^Tell  the  Constable, 
We  are  but  warriors  for  the  working-day ; 
Our  gayness  and  our  gilt  are  all  besmirch'd' 
With  rainy  marching  in  the  painful  field ; 
There's  not  a  piece  of  feather  in  our  host, 
(Good  argument,  I  hope,  we  will  not  fly) 
And  time  hath  worn  us  into  slovenry : 
But,  by  the  mass ',  our  hearts  are  in  the  trim ; 
And  my  poor  soldiers  tell  me,  yet  ere  night 
They'll  be  in  fresher  robes,  or  they  will  pluck 

*  Onr  g»yiiew  and  our  oilt,  are  all  bcsmibcb'd]    **■  Gilt"  is  ^Udimff ;  and  we 
find  it  naed  in  the  same  sense  in  "  Timon  of  Athens,**  as  well  as  in  "  Twelfth- 
Night."    *<Be8mi]«h'd''isfHitn)M,«ii»M(^<Jir<Mil,orthen9eof^^ 
may  he  fonnd  in  Vol.  ii.  pp.  235.  246,  and  in  VoL  iti.  p*  26. 

^  But,  by  the  mass,]  Here,  and  elsewhere  in  this  play,  this  asMTevalian  wis 
not  objected  to,  though  we  have  seen  it  carefully  eraaed,probably  at  the  inatanoe 
of  the  Master  of  the  Revels,  who  had  carefully  purged  the  copies  of  some 
preceding  dramas. 
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The  gay  new  coats  o*er  the  French  soldiers*  heads, 
And  turn  them  out  of  service.     If  they  do  this, 
Asy  if  God  please,  they  shall,  my  ransom  then 
Will  soon  be  levied.     Herald,  save  thou  thy  labour ; 
Come  thou  no  more  for  ransom,  gentle  herald : 
They  shall  have  none,  I  swear,  but  these  my  joints. 
Which,  if  they  have  as  I  will  leave  'em  them, 
Shall  yield  them  little,  tell  the  Constable. 

Mofnt.  I  shall,  king  Harry :  and  so  &re  thee  well. 
Thou  never  shalt  hear  herald  any  more.  \Eant. 

K.  Hen.   I  fear,  thou  wilt  once  more  come  again  for 
a  ransom. 

Enter  the  Duke  of  York. 

York.  My  lord,  most  humbly  on  my  knee  I  beg 
The  leading  of  the  vaward*. 

K.  Hen.  Take  it,  brave  York. — Now,  soldiers,  march 
away: 
And  how  thou  pleasest,  God,  dispose  the  day ! 

\ExeunL 

SCENE  IV. 

The  Field  of  Battle. 

Alarums:  Esmrsions.     Enter  French  Soldier^  Pistol, 

and  Boy. 

Pist.  Yield,  cur. 

Fr.  Sol.  Je  pense^  que  vous  estes  le  gentilhomme  de 
honne  qualitS. 

Pist.  Quality?  CaUinOy  castore  me^l  art  thou  a  gen- 
tleman ?     What  is  thy  name  ?  discuss. 

*  The  leftding  of  the  y award.]  i.  e.  the  tanward,  or  advanced  body  of  the 
army.    See  **  Midsammer-Night's  Dream,"  Vol.  ii.  p.  447. 

'  Quality  t  CaUino,  eadore  me  /]  This  is  an  old  tone,  to  which  a  song  was 
song,  printed  in  Clement  Robinson's  "  Handful  of  Pleasant  Delights,"  1584. 
The  notes  are  preserved  in  Playford's  "  Musical  Companion,"  1673.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  this  is  what  is  meant,  though  the  words  put  into  Pistol's  mouth 
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Fr.  SoL  O  seigneur  Dieu ! 

PisL  O !  rignieur  Dew  should  be  a  gentleman. 
Perpend  my  words,  O  signieur  Dew,  and  mark  : — 
O  signieur  Dew,  thou  diest  on  point  of  fox\ 
Except,  O  signieur,  thou  do  give  to  me 
Egregious  ransom. 

Fr.  SoL  O^prenez  misericorde!  (ttfez  pUii  de  moffl 

PisL  M07  shall  not  serve,  I  will  have  forty  moys ; 
For  I  will  fetch  thy  rim  out  at  thy  throat  S 
In  drops  of  crimson  blood. 

Fr.  Sol.  Est  il  impossible  d^esduapfper  la  force  de  tan 
brasf 

PisL  Brass,  cur  ? 
Thou  damned  and  luxurious  mountain  goat, 
Offer^st  me  brass  ? 

Fr.  Sol.  O  pardonnez  may  I 

Pist.  Say'st  thou  me  so  ?  is  that  a  ton  of  moys  ? — 
Come  hither,  boy :  ask  me  this  slave  in  French, 
What  is  his  name. 

Bojf.  Fscoutez :  comment  estes  vous  appeUef 

Fr.  Sol.  Monsieur  le  Fer. 

Boy.  He  sajrs  his  name  is  master  Fer. 

Pist.  Master  Fer!     I'll  fer  him,  and  firk  him,  and 
ferret  him. — ^Discuss  the  same  in  French  unto  him. 

in  the  old  copy  are  "  Calmie  custure  me."  He  heftrd  the  Freoeh  soldier  qwak 
a  foreign  jargon,  and  he  replied  by  the  first  foreign  words  that  oeeurred  to 
him,  being  the  Irish  harden  of  an  old  ballad.  Boswell  poinied  out  the  air,  and 
the  true  reading,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  the  doubt  as  to  an  expression  which  hsd 
puzzled  the  commentators. 

*  —  thou  diest  on  point  of  fox,]  **  Fox  **  was  a  very  oonmion  word  for  a 
sword  in  the  time  of  Shakespeare,  and  long  afterwards.  Webster,  in  his 
«  White  Deril,"  1612,  (edit.  Dyce,  t  62,)  makes  one  of  his  charaetera  ask,  '^  0 ! 
what  bUde  is  it— a  Toledo,  or  an  English  foxl"  Why  it  was  called  a/v, 
has  not  been  exphuned, — ^possibly  because  a  person  of  thai  aame^  like  Andrea 
Ferrara,  was  once  a  celebrated  sword  cutler. 

*  For  I  will  fetch  thy  um  out  at  thy  throat,]  Malone  has  shown,  from 
the  authority  of  Coles*s  Dictionary,  1677»  that  '<zim*'  is  ''the  caul  in  which 
the  bowels  are  wrapped."  Pistol  means  merely  that  he  will  dng  (he 
Frenchmsn's  Titals  out  through  his  throat.  We  find  riis  used  in  tiiis  sense  by 
Chapman,  Philemon  Holland,  and  others,  and  we  need  not  therefore  eonjeetne, 
with  Warburton,  that  we  ought  to  read  raMosi,  or  with  Monek  Mason,  that 
the  true  word  is  rysa. 
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Bojf.  I  do  not  know  the  French  for  fer,  and  ferret, 
and  firk. 

Pist.  Bid  him  prepare,  for  I  will  cut  his  throat. 

Fr.  Sol.  Que  dU-il^  mansieui*  f 

Boy.  n  me  cotnnumde  a  vous  dire  que  vous  foxtes  vous 
prest ;  car  ce  soldat  icy  est  dispose  tout  a  cette  Jieure  de 
couper  vostre  gorge. 

Pist  Ouy^  couper  le  goi'ge^  par  mafoy^  peasant, 
Unless  thou  give  me  crowns,  brave  crowns ; 
Or  mangled  shalt  thou  be  by  this  my  sword. 

Fr.  Sol.  0 !  je  vous  supplie  pour  V amour  de  Dieu^  me 
pardonner.  Je  suis  le  gentilhomme  de  bonne  maison : 
gdrdez  ma  vicj  etje  vous  donneray  deux  cents  escus. 

Pist.  What  are  his  words  ? 

Boy.  He  prays  you  to  save  his  life :  he  is  a  gentle- 
man of  a  good  bouse ;  and,  for  his  ransom,  he  will  give 
you  two  hundred  crowns. 

Pist.  Tell  him, — my  fury  shall  abate,  and  I 
The  crowns  will  take. 

Fr.  Sol.  Petit  monsieur ^  que  ditMf 

Boy.  Encore  qu^U  est  contre  sonjurementj  de  pardonner 
aucun  prisonnier;  neantmoins^  pour  les  escus  que  vous 
Vavez  promts,  il  est  content  a  vous  donner  la  Hberte,  le 
franchisement. 

Fr.  Sol.  Sur  mes  genoujp,  je  vous  donne  miUe  remer- 
Clemens;  dje  rrC estime  heureux  qtieje  suis  tombe  entre  les 
mains  d*un  chevalier,  je  pense,  le  plus  bi^ave,  valiant,  et  tres 
distingue  seig?ieur  d'Angleterre. 

Pist.  Expound  unto  me,  boy. 

Boy.  He  gives  you,  upon  his  knees,  a  thousand 
thanks;  and  he  esteems  himself  happy  that  he  hath 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  one  (as  he  thii^s)  the  most 
brave,  valorous,  and  thrice-worthy  seigneur  of  England^ 

Pist.  As  I  suck  blood,  I  will  some  mercy  show. — 
Follow  me !  [Font  Pistol. 

Boy.   Suivez  vous  le  grand  capitaine.     I  did  never 

[Ejrii  French  Soldier. 

VOL.  IV.  N  n 
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know  80  full  a  voice  issue  from  go  »npty  a  heart:  bat 
the  saying  is  true, — the  empty  vessel  jrakes  the  greatest 
sound.  Bardolph,  and  N  jm,  had  ten  times  more  valoor 
than  this  roaring  devil  i*  the  old  play*,  that  every  one 
may  pare  his  nails  with  a  wooden  dagger,  and  they 
are  both  hanged ;  and  so  would  this  be,  if  he  durst 
steal  any  thing  adventurously.  I  must  stay  viith  the 
lackeys,  with  the  luggage  of  our  camp:  the  French 
might  have  a  good  prey  of  us,  if  he  knew  of  it,  for 
there  is  none  to  guard  iU  but  boys.  [Ejrii. 


SCENE  V. 

Another  Part  of  the  Field  of  Battle. 

Alarums.    Enter  Dauphin,  Orleans,  Bourbon, 
Constable,  Rambures,  and  Others. 

Cm.  OdiaMe! 

OrL  Oseignetir! — le  jour  est  perdu  !  tout  est  perdu ! 

Dau.  Mart  demavie!  all  is  confounded,  all ! 
Reproach  and  everlasting  shame 
Sit  mocking  in  our  plumes. — O  meschantejbrtune  ! — 
Do  not  run  away.  [A  short  Alarum. 

Con.  Why,  all  our  ranks  are  broke. 

Dau.  O  perdurable  shame ! — let's  stab  ourselves. 
Be  these  the  wretches  that  we  play'd  at  dice  for  ? 

Orl.  Is  this  the  king  we  sent  to  for  his  ransom  ? 

Bour.  Shame,  and  eternal  shame,  nothing  but  shame! 
Let  us  die : — ^in ! — Once  more^back  again'; 

*  —  this  roaring  deTil  i'  the  old  phy,]  An  attnsicui  to  the  introdnetko  of 
the  devil  in  the  old  MonJitiee,  who  was  often  made  to  roar  for  the  amnaement 
of  the  apeetaton,  oometiniee  by  the  Vice,  who  beat  him  with  his  ^wooden 
dagger/'  also  mentioned  by  the  boy. 

'  Let  us  die  : — in  I — Once  more  back  again  ;]  Thus  the  line  stands  in  the 
foUo,  and  seems  to  require  no  alteration.  Boorbon  is  nrging  his  companions  to 
return  to  the  battle,  *<  Let  us  die :  in  ! "  that  is,  <*  let  us  in,"  and  '^  once  man 
back  to  the  fight"  The  line  consists,  it  is  true,  of  only  nine  syUabies,  bot 
we  have  many  such  in  Shakespeare;  and  the  time  is  amply  made  up  by  the 
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And  he  that  will  XM>t  follow  Bourbon  now. 
Let  him  go  hence,  and,  with  his  cap  in  hand. 
Like  a  base  pander,  hold  the  chamber-door. 
Whilst  by  a  slave,  no  gentler  than  my  dog. 
His  fairest  daughter  is  contaminate*. 

C<m.  Disorder,  that  hath  spoiFd  us,  friend  us  now ! 
Let  us,  in  heaps,  go  oifer  up  our  lives*. 

Orl.  We  are  enough,  yet  living  in  the  field. 
To  smother  up  the  English  in  our  throngs. 
If  any  order  might  be  thought  upon. 

Bour.  The  devil  take  order  now.    I'll  to  the  throng : 
Let  life  be  short,  else  shame  will  be  too  long.  \Ea^eunt. 


SCENE  VI. 

Another  Part  of  the  Field. 

Alarums.     Enter  King  Henry  and  Forces ;   Exeter, 

and  Otiiers. 

K.  Hen.  Well  have  we  done,  thrice-valiant  country- 
men: 
But  all's  not  done ;  yet  keep  the  French  the  field. 

Ea?e.   The  duke  of  York  commends  him  to  your 
majes^. 

K.  Hen.  Lives  he,  good  uncle  ?   thrice  within  this 
hour 

proper  pauses  after  the  exhortationsi  '*  Let  us  die  : — in  ! — "    Theobald  reads 
very  lamely,  **  Let  vm  die  intUaU ;  **  and  Malone  Tery  needlessly,  **  Let  ns  die  in 

*  His  fiurest  daughter  is  contaminatb.]  The  folio  has  ooniaminaUd:  the 
quarto,  1600,  has  oontonranufa,  which  nonsense  is  repeated  in  the  quartos  of 
1002  and  1008.  In  Shakespeaie,  and  other  writers  of  the  time,  we  often  meet 
with  ^  create  "  for  created^  **  consecrate  "  for  eotueorated,  &c.  f  n  **  The  Comedy 
of  Errors,"  Vol.  ii.  p.  131,  this  apposite  passage  occurs  : — 

*'  And  that  this  body,  oonaeoraU  to  thee, 
By  ruffian  lust  should  be  eoniamnaU.** 

*  Let  DS^  in  heaps,  go  offer  up  oar  lives]  The  quartos  here  add  another  line, 
which  may  be  worth  preserving,  though  it  ought  not  to  be  inserted  in  the  text, 
where  Malone  placed  it : — 

'^  Unto  these  English,  or  else  die  with  fame." 

N  n  2 
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I  saw  him  down,  thrice  up  again,  and  fighting ; 
From  helmet  to  the  spur  all  blood  he  was. 

Exe.  In  which  array,  brave  soldier,  doth  he  lie. 
Larding  the  plain ;  and  b  j  his  bloody  side, 
(Yoke-fellow  to  his  honour-owing  wounds) 
The  noble  earl  of  Suffolk  also  lies. 
Suffolk  first  died ;  and  York,  all  haggled  over. 
Comes  to  him,  where  in  gore  he  lay  insteepM, 
And  takes  him  by  the  beard,  kisses  the  gashes. 
That  bloodily  did  yawn  upon  his  face; 
He  cries  aloud, — ^**  Tarry,  dear  cousin  Suffolk  ! 
My  soul  shall  thine  keep  company  to  heaven : 
Tarry,  sweet  soul,  for  mine ;  then  fly  arbreast. 
As  in  this  glorious  and  well-foughten  field, 
We  kept  together  in  our  chivalry!" 
Upon  these  words,  I  came  and  cheer'd  him  up : 
He  smird  me  in  the  face,  raught  me  his  hand  \ 
And,  with  a  feeble  gripe,  says,  **  Dear  my  lord. 
Commend  my  service  to  my  sovereign.** 
So  did  he  turn,  and  over  Suffolk's  neck 
He  threw  his  wounded  arm,  and  kiss'd  his  lips ; 
And  so,  espous'd  to  death,  with  blood  he  seal'd 
A  testament  of  noble-ending  love. 
The  pretty  and  sweet  manner  of  it  forc'd 
Those  waters  from  me,  which  I  would  have  stopp'd ; 
But  I  had  not  so  much  of  man  in  me, 
But  all  my  mother  came  into  mine  eyes, 
And  gave  me  up  to  tears. 

K.  Hen.  I  blame  you  not ; 

For,  hearing  this,  I  must  perforce  compound 
With  mistful  eyes',  or  they  will  issue  too. —    [Alarum. 
But,  hark  !  what  new  alarum  is  this  same  ? — 
The  French  have  reinforc'd  their  scattered  men : — 


>  —  AAUOHT  me  his  luuid,]    1. 1,  rwehed  me  his  hand  :  the  oia  peel  immt  of 
to  naek.    See  "  Love's  Labour's  Lost,"  Vol  ii  p.  396. 

>  With  MisTPUL  eyes  J     The  folio  reads  miaHful,  an  obvions  misprint,  set  light 
bjr  Warburton. 
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Then,  every  soldier  kill  his  prisoners ! 

Give  the  word  through.  lEa^eunt. 


SCENE  VII  \ 

Another  Part  of  the  Field. 

Alarums.    Enter  Fluellen  and  Gower. 

Mu.  Kill  the  poys  and  the  luggage !  'tis  expressly 
against  the  law  of  arms:  'tis  as  arrant  a  piece  of 
knavery,  mark  you  now,  as  can  be  offered.  In  your 
conscience  now,  is  it  not  ? 

Gow.  Tis  certain,  there's  not  a  boy  left  alive ;  and 
the  cowardly  rascals,  that  ran  from  the  battle,  have 
done  this  slaughter:  besides,  they  have  burned  and 
carried  away  all  that  was  in  the  king's  tent ;  wherefore 
the  king  most  worthily  hath  caused  every  soldier  to 
cut  his  prisoner's  throat.     O !  'tis  a  gallant  king. 

Flu.  Ay,  he  was  pom  at  Monmouth,  captain  Gower. 
What  call  you  the  town's  name,  where  Alexander  the 
pig  was  bom  ? 

Gow.  Alexander  the  great. 

Flu.  Why,  I  pray  you,  is  not  pig,  great  ?  The  pig, 
or  the  great,  or  the  mighty,  or  the  huge,  or  the  magna- 
nimous, are  all  one  reckonings,  save  the  phrase  is  a 
little  variations. 

Gow.  I  think,  Alexander  the  great  was  bom  in 
Macedon :  his  father  was  called  Philip  of  Macedon,  as 
I  take  it. 

Flu.  I  think,  it  is  in  Macedon,  where  Alexander  is 
pom.     I  tell  you,  captain, — if  you  look  in  the  maps  of 

*  Scene  yH.]  Here  in  the  folio  the  third  Act  ends,  but,  as  Pope  showed, 
erroneuusly,  the  bosiness  of  the  preceding  scene  being  continued.  It  may  be 
eren  doubted  whether  a  new  scene  ought  to  be  marked,  as  the  place  is  not 
necessarily  changed. 
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the  world,  I  warrant,  you  shall  find,  in  the  oomparisons 
between  Macedon  and  Monmouth,  that  the  dtnations, 
look  you,  is  both  alike.  There  is  a  river  in  Maeedon, 
and  there  is  also  moreover  a  river  at  Monmouth :  it  is 
called  Wye  at  Monmouth,  but  it  is  out  of  my  prains, 
what  is  the  name  of  the  other  river ;  but  'tis  all  one, 
'tis  alike  as  my  fingers  is  to  my  fingers,  and  there  is 
salmons  in  both.  If  you  mark  Alexander's  life  well, 
Harry  of  Monmouth's  life  is  come  after  it  indifferent 
well ;  for  there  is  figures  in  all  things.  Alexander,  God 
knows,  and  you  know,  in  his  rages,  and  his  furies,  and 
his  wraths^  and  his  cholers,  and  his  moods,  and  his  dis- 
pleasures, and  his  indignations,  and  also  being  a  little 
intoxicates  in  his  prains,  did,  in  his  ales  and  his  angers, 
look  you,  kill  his  pest  friend,  Clytus. 

Crow.  Our  king  is  not  like  him  in  that :    he  never 
killed  any  of  his  friends. 

Flu.  It  is  not  well  done,  mark  you  now,  to  take  the 
tales  out  of  my  mouth,  ere  it  is  made  and  finished. 
I  speak  but  in  the  figures  and  comparisons  of  it :  as 
Alexander  killed  his  Mend  Clytus,  being  in  his  ales 
and  his  cups,  so  also  Harry  Monmouth,  being  in  his 
right  wits  and  his  good  judgments,  turned  away  the  fat 
knight  with  the  great  pelly-doublet :  he  was  full  of 
jests,  and  gipes,  and  knaveries,  and  mocks ;  I  have  for- 
got his  name. 

Gow.  Sir  John  Falstaff. 

Flu.  That  is  he.  I'll  tell  you,  there  is  goot  men 
pom  at  Monmouth. 

Crow.  Here  comes  his  majesty. 

Alarum.  Enter  King  Henry,  wUh  a  Part  of  the 
English  Forces;  Warwick,  Gloster,  Exeter,  and 
Others. 

K.  Hen.  I  was  not  angry  since  I  came  to  France 

Until  this  instant. — ^Take  a  trumpet,  herald ; 
Ride  thou  unto  the  horsemen  on  yond'  hill : 

12 
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If  they  will  fight  with  us»  bid  them  come  down, 
Or  Yoid  the  field ;  they  do  offend  our  sight. 
If  they'll  do  neither,  we  will  come  to  them, 
And  make  them  skirr  away^  as  swift  as  stones 
Enforced  from  the  old  Assyrian  sUngs. 
Besides,  we'll  cut  the  throats  of  those  we  have ; 
And  not  a  man  of  them  that  we  shall  take, 
Shall  taste  our  mercy. — Go,  and  tell  them  so. 

Enter  Montjoy. 

Ese,  Here  comes  the  herald  of  the  French,  my  liege. 

Glo.  His  eyes  are  humbler  than  they  us'd  to  be. 

K.  Hen.  How  now !  what  means  this,  herald  ?  know'st 
thou  not, 
That  I  have  fin'd  these  bones  of  mine  for  ransom  ? 
Com'st  thou  again  for  ransom  ? 

Mont.  No,  great  king : 

I  come  to  thee  for  charitable  licence. 
That  we  may  wander  o'er  this  bloody  field. 
To  book  our  dead,  and  then  to  bury  them ; 
To  sort  our  nobles  from  our  common  men ; 
For  many  of  our  princes,  woe  the  while ! 
Lie  drown'd  and  soak'd  in  mercenary  blood ; 
So  do  our  vulgar  drench  their  peasant  limbs 
In  blood  of  princes,  and  their  wounded  steeds* 
Fret  fetlock  deep  in  gore,  and  with  wild  rage 
York  out  their  armed  heels  at  their  dead  masters. 
Killing  them  twice.     O  !  give  us  leave,  great  king, 
To  view  the  field  in  safety,  and  dispose 
Of  their  dead  bodies. 

K.  Hen.  I  tell  thee  truly,  herald, 

I  know  not  if  the  day  be  ours,  or  no ; 

*  And  make  them  bki&r  away,]  A  word  of  not  micommon  occurrence,  and 
Bignifying  the  same  as  what  we  now  call  teour :  it  was  sometimeB  spelt  of  old 
$<mr  and  mmrr.  We  meet  with  <<Bkiir"  in  <<  Macbeth,"  Actv.  8C.3,  and  it 
is  found  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Heywood,  and  other  dramatists  of  the  time 
of  Shakespeare. 

*  —  and  THEIR  wounded  steeds]     The  folio  has  **  and  voiik  wounded  steeds." 
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For  jet  a  many  of  jour  horsemen  peer. 
And  gallop  o'er  the  field. 

Mofid.  The  daj  is  jours. 

K.  Hen.  Praised  be  (vod,  and  not  our  strength,  for 
it!— 
What  is  this  castle  call'd,  that  stands  hard  bj  ? 

Moni.  Thej  call  it  Agincourt, 

K.  Hen.  Then  call  we  this  the  field  of  Agineoort, 
Fought  on  the  daj  of  Crispin  Crispianus. 

Flu.  Your  grandfitther  of  famous  memory,  an't  please 
jour  majestj,  and  jour  great-uncle  Edwani  the  plack 
prince  of  Wales,  as  I  have  read  in  the  chronicles, 
fought  a  most  prave  pattle  here  in  France. 

K.  Hen.  Thej  did,  Fluellen. 

Flu.  Your  majest J  sajs  verj  true.  If  jour  mi^esties 
is  remembered  of  it,  the  Webhmen  did  goot  service  in 
a  garden  where  leeks  did  grow,  wearing  leeks  in  their 
Monmouth  caps,'  which,  jour  majestj  knows,  to  this 
hour  is  an  honourable  padge  of  the  service ;  and,  I  do 
believe,  jour  majestj  takes  no  scorn  to  wear  the  leek 
upon  Saint  Tavj's  daj. 

K.  Hen.  I  wear  it  for  a  memorable  honour : 
For  I  am  Welsh,  jou  know,  good  coimtrjman. 

Flu.  All  the  water  in  Wje  cannot  wash  jour  ma- 
jestj's  Welsh  plood  out  of  jour  podj,  I  can  tell  jou 
that :  (jot  pless  it,  and  preserve  it,  as  long  as  it  pleases 
his  grace,  and  his  majestj  too ! 

K.  Hen.  Thanks,  good  m j  countrjman. 

Flu.  Bj  Cheshu,  I  am  jour  nugestj's  countrjman,  I 
care  not  who  know  it;  I  vnll  confess  it  to  all  the  world: 
I  need  not  to  be  ashamed  of  jour  majestj,  praised  be 
God,  so  long  as  jour  majestj  is  an  honest  man. 


•  —  MoNMOOTH  eap0  ;]  **  The  best  cape,**  Mjfs  FoUer,  m  his  <*  Worthies  of 
Wales,**  p.  60,  **  were  formerly  made  at  Monmouth,  where  the  Cctppen*  ehspel 
doth  still  remain."  They  were  worn  both  by  soldien  and  sailors,  as  Tariou 
authorities  might  be  adduced  to  show,  even  eonsiderahly  after  the  restorstion. 
Heywood,  in  a  song  in  his  **  Challonge  for  Beauty,**  1636,  speaks  of  Momnoath 
caps  as  much  worn  by  tlie  Welsh. 
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K.  Hen.   God  keep  me  8o ! — Our  heralds  go  with 
him: 
Bring  me  just  notice  of  the  numbers  dead, 
On  both  our  parts. — Call  yonder  fellow  hither. 

{Points  to  Williams.    Exeunt  Montjoy  emd 
Others. 

Exe.  Soldier,  you  must  come  to  the  king. 

K.  Hen.  Soldier,  why  wear*st  thou  that  glove  in  thy 
cap? 

Wm.  An't  please  your  majesty,  'tis  the  gage  of  one 
that  I  should  fight  withal,  if  he  be  alive. 

K.  Hen.  An  Englishman  ? 

Wm.  An't  please  your  majesty,  a  rascal  that  swag- 
gered with  me  last  night ;  who,  if  'a  live,  and  ever  dare 
to  challenge  this  glove,  I  have  sworn  to  take  him  a 
box  o'  the  ear :  or,  if  I  can  see  my  glove  in  his  cap, 
(which  he  swore,  as  he  was  a  soldier,  he  would  wear,  if 
alive)  I  will  strike  it  out  soundly. 

K.  Hen.  What  think  you,  captain  Fluellen  ?  is  it  fit 
this  soldier  keep  his  oath  ? 

Flu.  He  is  a  craven  and  a  villain  else,  an't  please 
your  majesty,  in  my  conscience. 

K.  Hen.  It  may  be,  his  enemy  is  a  gentleman  of 
great  sort,  quite  from  the  answer  of  his  degree. 

Flu.  Though  he  be  as  goot  a  gentleman  as  the  tevil 
is,  as  Lucifer  and  Belzebub  himself,  it  is  necessary, 
look  your  grace,  that  he  keep  his  vow  and  his  oath.  If 
he  be  perjured,  see  you  now,  his  reputation  is  as  arrant 
a  villain,  and  a  Jacknsauce,  as  ever  his  plack  shoe  trod 
upon  Got's  ground  and  his  earth,  in  my  conscience,  la. 

K.  Hen.  Then  keep  thy  vow,  sirrah,  when  thou 
meet'st  the  fellow. 

wm.  So  I  will,  my  liege,  as  I  live. 

K.  Hen.  Who  servest  tnou  under  ? 

wm.  Under  captain  Gower,  my  liege. 

Flu.  Gower  is  a  goot  captain,  and  is  good  knowledge, 
and  literatured  in  the  wars. 
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K.  Hen.  Gall  him  hither  to  me,  soldier. 

Wm.  I  wUl,  my  Uege.  \EjcU. 

K.  Hen.  Here,  Fluellen ;  wear  thou  this  fayour  for 
me,  and  stick  it  in  thy  cap.  When  Alen9on  and  my- 
self were  down  together,  I  plucked  this  glove  from  his 
helm:  if  any  man  challenge  this,  he  is  a  friend  to 
Alen9on,  and  an  enemy  to  our  person ;  if  thou  encoun- 
ter any  such,  apprehend  him,  an  thou  dost  me  love. 

Flu.  Your  grace  does  me  as  great  honours^  as  can  be 
desired  in  the  hearts  of  his  subjects :  I  would  fain  see 
the  man,  that  has  but  two  legs»  that  shall  find  himself 
aggriefed  at  this  glove,  that  is  all ;  but  I  would  fidn  see 
it  once,  and  please  Got  of  his  grace,  that  I  might  see. 

K.  Hen.  Knowest  thou  Gower  ? 

Flu.  He  is  my  dear  friend,  and  please  you. 

K.  Hen.  Pray  thee,  go  seek  him,  and  bring  him  to 
my  tent. 

Flu.  I  will  fetch  him. .  [Ednt. 

K.  Hen.   My  lord  of  Warwick,   and  my  brother 
Gloster, 
Follow  Fluellen  closely  at  the  heels. 
The  glove,  which  I  have  given  him  for  a  &vour. 
May  haply  purchase  him  a  box  o'  the  ear : 
It  is  the  soldier's ;  I,  by  bargain,  should 
Wear  it  myself.     Follow,  good  cousin  Warwick : 
If  that  the  soldier  strike  him,  (as,  I  judge 
By  his  blunt  bearing,  he  mil  keep  his  word) 
Some  sudden  mischief  may  arise  of  it, 
For  I  do  know  Fluellen  valiant^ 
And,  touch'd  with  choler,  hot  as  gunpowder. 
And  quickly  will  return  an  injury : 
Follow,  and  see  there  be  no  harm  between  them. — 
Go  you  with  me,  uncle  of  Exeter.  \Exewd. 
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SCENE  VIII. 

Before  King  Henry's  Pavilion. 

Enter  Gower  and  Williams. 
WiU.  I  warrant  it  is  to  knight  you,  captain. 

Enter  Fluellen. 

Flu.  Got's  will  and  his  pleasure,  captain,  I  peseeeh 
you  now,  come  apace  to  the  king :  there  is  more  goot 
toward  you,  peradventure,  than  is  in  your  knowledge  to 
dream  of. 

Will.  Sir,  know  you  this  glove  ? 

Flu.  Know  the  glove  ?  I  know,  the  glove  is  a  glove. 

Will.  I  know  this,  and  thus  I  challenge  it. 

[Strikes  him. 

Flu.  'Sblood !  an  arrant  traitor,  as  any's  in  the  imi- 
versal  world,  or  in  France,  or  in  England. 

Gow.  How  now,  sir  !  you  villain ! 

WiU.  Do  you  think  I'll  be  forsworn  ? 

Flu.  Stand  away,  captain  Gower :  I  will  give  treason 
his  payment  into  plows',  I  warrant  you. 

Wm.  I  am  no  traitor. 

Flu.  That's  a  lie  in  thy  throat. — I  charge  you  in  his 
majesty's  name,  apprehend  him :  he  is  a  friend  of  the 
duke  AIen9on's. 

Enter  Warwick  and  GLOSTfeR. 

War.  How  now,  how  now !  what's  the  matter  ? 
Flu.  My  lord  of  Warwick,  here  is,  praised  be  God 

'  —  I  will  give  treason  his  payment  into  plows,]  This  is  certainly  a  strange 
me  of  the  preiHisition  ^  into,"  and  Heath  suggested  that  the  true  reading  was 
**  in  two  plows."  However,  the  employment  of  prepositions  of  old,  as  has  already 
been  remarked,  was  licentious  in  Shakespeare's  time,  and  Fluellen,  as  a  Welsh- 
man, might  not  bo  very  well  Bkillod  in  them. 
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for  it !  a  moet  contagious  treason  come  to  light,  look 
you,  as  you  shall  desire  in  a  summer's  day.  Here  is 
his  majesty. 

Enter  King  Henry  and  Exeter. 

K.  Hen.  How  now  !  what's  the  matter  ? 

Flu.  My  liege,  here  is  a  villain,  and  a  traitor,  that, 
look  your  grace,  has  struck  the  glove  which  your  ma- 
jesty is  take  out  of  the  helmet  of  Alen^on. 

WiU.  My  liege,  this  was  my  glove ;  here  is  the  fellow 
of  it ;  and  he  that  I  gave  it  to  in  change  promised  to 
wear  it  in  his  cap :  I  promised  to  strike  him  if  he  .did. 
I  met  this  man  with  my  glove  in  his  cap,  and  I  have 
been  as  good  as  my  word. 

Flu.  Your  majesty  hear  now,  saving  your  majesty's 
manhood,  what  an  arrant,  rascally,  beggarly,  lowsy 
knave  it  is.  I  hope  your  majesty  is  pear  me  testimony, 
and  witness,  and  avouchments,  that  this  is  the  glove  of 
Alen^on,  that  your  majesty  is  give  me,  in  your  con- 
science now.- 

K.  Hen.  Give  me  thy  glove,  soldier :  look,  here  is 
the  fellow  of  it. 
Twas  I,  indeed,  thou  promisedst  to  strike ; 
And  thou  hast  given  me  most  bitter  terms. 

Flu.  An  please  your  majesty,  let  his  neck  answer  for 
it,  if  there  is  any  martial  law  in  the  world. 

K.  Hen.  How  canst  thou  make  me  satisfaction  ? 

Will.  All  offences,  my  lord,  come  from  the  heart: 
never  came  any  from  mine,  that  might  offend  your 
majesty. 

K.  Hen.  It  was  ourself  thou  didst  abuse. 

Will.  Your  majesty  came  not  like  yourself:  you 
appeared  to  me  but  as  a  coDunon  man;  witness  the 
night,  your  garments,  your  lowliness;  and  what  your 
highness  suffered  under  that  shape,  I  beseech  you,  take 
it  for  your  own  fault,  and  not  mine :  for  had  you  been 
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as  I  took  you  for,  I  made  no  offence ;  therefore,  I  be- 
seech your  highness,  pardon  me. 

K.  Hen.  Here,   uncle   Exeter,   fill  this  glove  with 
crowns, 
And  give  it  to  this  fellow. — Keep  it,  fellow. 
And  wear  it  for  an  honour  in  thy  cap. 
Till  I  do  challenge  it. — Give  him  the  crowns. — 
And,  captain,  you  must  needs  be  friends  with  him. 

Flu.  By  this  day  and  this  light,  the  fellow  has  mettle 
enough  in  his  pelly. — Hold,  there  is  twelve  pence  for 
you,  and  I  pray  you  to  serve  Got,  and  keep  you  out  of 
prawls,  and  prabbles,  and  quarrels,  and  dissensions; 
and,  I  warrant  you,  it  is  the  petter  for  you. 

Wm.  I  will  none  of  your  money. 

Fhi.  It  is  with  a  goot  will.  I  can  tell  you,  it  will 
serve  you  to  mend  your  shoes :  come,  wherefore  should 
you  be  so  pashfiil?  your  shoes  is  not  so  goot:  'tis  a 
goot  silling,  I  warrant  you,  or  I  will  change  it. 

Enter  an  English  Herald. 

K.  Hen.  Now,  herald,  are  the  dead  numbered  ? 

Her.  Here  is  the  number  of  the  slaughtered  French. 

\_Delivers  a  Paper. 

K.  Hen.    What  prisoners  of  good  sort  are  taken, 
uncle  ? 

Ewe.  Charles  duke  of  Orleans,  nephew  to  the  king ; 
John  duke  of  Bourbon,  and  lord  Bouciqualt : 
Of  other  lords,  and  barons,  knights,  and  'squires, 
Full  fifteen  hundred,  besides  common  men. 

K.  Hen.   This  note  doth  tell  me  of  ten  thousand 
French, 
That  in  the  field  lie  slain :  of  princes,  in  this  number, 
And  nobles  bearing  banners,  there  lie  dead 
One  hundred  twenty-six :  added  to  these, 
Of  knights,  esquires,  and  gallant  gentlemen, 
Eight  thousand  and  four  hundred ;  of  the  which. 
Five  hundred  were  but  yesterday  dubb'd  knights : 
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So  that,  in  these  ten  thoogand  they  have  loet, 
There  are  but  sixteen  hundred  meroenaries ; 
The  rest  are  princes,  barons,  lords,  knights,  'squires. 
And  gentlemen  of  blood  and  quality. 
The  names  of  those  their  nobles  that  lie  dead, — 
Charles  De-lar-bret,  high  constable  of  France ; 
Jaques  of  Chatillon,  admiral  of  France ; 
The  master  of  the  cross-bows,  lord  Rambures ; 
Great-master  of  France,  the  brave  sir  Guischard  Dau- 
phin; 
John  duke  of  Alen9on ;  Antony  duke  of  Brabant, 
The  brother  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy ; 
And  Edward  duke  of  Bar :  of  lusty  earls^ 
Grandpre,  and  Roussi,  Fauoonberg,  and  Foix, 
Beaumont,  and  Marie,  Vaudemont,  and  Lestrale. 
Here  was  a  royal  fellowship  of  death  \ — 
Where  is  the  number  of  our  English  dead  ? 

[Hertdd  presents  another  Paper. 
Edward  the  duke  of  York,  the  earl  of  Suffolk, 
Sir  Richard  Ketly,  Davy  Gam,  esquire : 
None  else  of  name,  and  of  all  other  men 
But  five  and  twenty.     O  God !  thy  ann  vc^a  here. 
And  not  to  us,  but  to  thy  arm  alone. 
Ascribe  we  all. — When,  without  stratagem. 
But  in  plain  shock,  and  even  play  of  battle, 
Was  ever  known  so  great  and  little  loss. 
On  one  part  and  on  th'  other  ? — ^Take  it,  God, 
For  it  is  only  thine ! 

Exe.  Tis  wonderful ! 

K.  Hen.  Come,  go  we  in  procession  to  the  village : 
And  be  it  death  proclaimed  through  our  host. 
To  boast  of  this,  or  take  that  praise  from  GU>d, 
Which  is  his  only. 

Flu.  Is  it  not  lawful,  an  please  your  majesty,  to  tell 
how  many  is  killed  ? 

AT.  Hen.   Yes,  captain ;   but  with  this  acknowledg- 
ment. 
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That  God  fought  for  U8. 

Flu.  Yes,  mj  conscience,  he  did  us  great  goot. 

K.  Hen.  Do  we  all  holy  rites : 
Let  there  be  sung  Non  nobisj  and  Te  Deum. 
The  dead  with  charity  enclos'd  in  clay, 
And  then  to  Calais ;  and  to  England  then. 
Where  ne'er  from  France  arriv'd  more  happy  men, 

[^Ea^eunL 


ACT  V. 


Enter  Chorus. 

Chor.   Vouchsafe  to  those  that  have  not  read  the 
story, 
That  I  may  prompt  them :  and  of  such  as  have, 
I  humbly  pray  them  to  admit  th'  excuse 
Of  time,  of  numbers,  and  due  course  of  things, 
Which  cannot  in  their  huge  and  proper  life 
Be  here  presented.     Now,  we  bear  the  king 
Toward  Calais :  grant  him  there ;  there  seen, 
Heave  him  away  upon  your  winged  thoughts. 
Athwart  the  sea.     Behold,  the  English  beach 
Pales  in  the  flood  with  men,  with  wives  ^  and  boys. 
Whose  shouts  and  claps  out-voice  the  deep-mouth'd 

sea. 
Which,  like  a  mighty  whiffler*  'fore  the  king 
Seems  to  prepare  his  way.     So,  let  him  land. 
And  solemnly  see  him  set  on  to  London. 
So  swift  a  pace  hath  thought,  that  even  now 

*  —  WITH  wiveB,]  ^  With,"  wanting  in  the  first  folio,  was  supplied  in  the 
second. 

*  — a  mighty  whivfleb — ]  Douce  correctly  states  that  a  ^whiffler"  is 
properly  a  ffer,  **  In  prooeas  of  time  (he  adds)  the  word '  whiffler/  which  had 
always  been  used  in  the  sense  of  fferj  came  to  signify  any  person  who  went 
before  in  a  procession."    ^  Illustrations  of  Shakespeare,"  vol.  i.  p.  607* 
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You  may  imagine  bim  upon  Blackheath ; 

Where  that  his  lords  desire  him,  to  have  borne 

His  bruised  hehnet,  and  his  bended  sword. 

Before  him,  through  the  city :  he  forbids  it» 

Being  free  from  vainness  and  self-glorious  pride. 

Giving  full  trophy,  signal,  and  ostent, 

Quite  from  himself  to  God.     But  now  behold. 

In  the  quick  forge  and  workinghouse  of  thought. 

How  London  doth  pour  out  her  citizens. 

The  mayor,  and  all  his  brethren,  in  best  sort, 

Like  to  the  senators  of  th'  antique  Rome, 

With  the  plebeians  swarming  at  their  heels, 

Go  forth,  and  fetch  their  conquering  Cffisar  in : 

As,  by  a  lower  but  by  loving  likelihood. 

Were  now  the  general  of  our  gracious  empress 

(As  in  good  time  he  may)  from  Ireland  coming, 

Bringing  rebellion  broached  on  his  sword. 

How  many  would  the  peaceful  city  quit, 

To  welcome  him !  much  more,  and  much  more  cause, 

Did  they  this  Harry.     Now,  in  London  place  him. 

As  yet  the  lamentation  of  the  French 

Invites  the  king  of  England's  stay  at  home : 

The  emperor's  coming  in  behalf  of  France, 

To  order  peace  between  them ;  and  omit 

All  the  occurrences',  whatever  chanc'd. 

Till  Harry's  back-return  again  to  France : 

There  must  we  bring  him ;  and  myself  have  play'd 

The  interim,  by  remembering  you,  'tis  past. 

Then  brook  abridgment,  and  your  eyes  advance. 

After  your  thoughts,  straight  back  again  to  France. 

[jEri/. 

>  To  order  peace  between  them  ;  and  omit 
All  the  occurrences,]  The  coostmetioo  is  not  easy,  altbongh  the  meaning 
is  eTident:— As  yet  the  lamentations  of  the  French  invite  or  indnee  the 
king  of  England  to  remain  in  his  own  eoontry  :  omit  (midentood)  the  eoming 
of  the  emperor  Sigiamond,  to  procure  peace  between  Engknd  and  Fhmee,  sad 
omit  besides  all  the  occurrencos,  &e. 
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SCENE  I. 
France.     An  English  Court  of  Guard. 

Enter  Fluellen  and  Goweb. 

Gaw.  Nay,  that^s  right ;  but  why  wear  you  your  leek 
to-day?     Saint  Davy's  day  is  past. 

JFJu.  There  is  occasions,  and  causes,  why  and  where- 
fore, in  all  things :  I  will  tell  you,  as  my  friend,  captain 
Gower.  The  rascally,  scald,  beggarly,  lowsy,  pragging 
knave.  Pistol,  which  you  and  yourself,  and  all  the  world, 
know  to  be  no  petter  than  a  fellow,  look  you  now,  of 
no  merits,  he  is  come  to  me,  and  prings  me  pread  and 
salt  yesterday,  look  you,  and  bid  me  eat  my  leek.  It 
was  in  a  place  where  I  could  not  breed  no  contention 
with  him ;  but  I  will  be  so  pold  as  to  wear  it  in  my 
cap  till  I  see  him  once  again,  and  then  I  will  tell  him  a 
little  piece  of  my  desires. 

Crow.  Why,  here  he  comes,  swelling  like  a  turkey- 
cock. 

Enter  Pistol. 

Mu.  Tis  no  matter  for  his  swellings,  nor  his  turkey- 
cocks. — Got  pless  you,  ancient  Pistol  !  you  scurvy, 
lowsy  knave,  Got  pless  you ! 

Pist.  Ha !  art  thou  Bedlam  ?  dost  thou  thirsty  base 
Trojan, 
To  have  me  fold  up  Parca's  fatal  web  ? 
Hence !  I  am  qualmish  at  the  smell  of  leek. 

Flu.  I  peseech  you  heartily,  scurvy  lowsy  knave,  at 
my  desires,  and  my  requests,  and  my  petitions,  to  eat, 
look  you,  this  leek;  because,  look  you,  you. do  not  love 
it,  nor  your  affections,  and  your  appetites,  and  your 
digestions,  does  not  agree  with  it,  I  would  desire  you  to 
eat  it. 

Pist.  Not  for  Cadwallader,  and  all  his  goats. 

VOL.  IV.  ()    () 
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Flu.  There  is  one  goat  for  you.  [Strikes  him.'\  Will 
you  be  so  goot,  scald  knave,  as  eat  it  ? 

Pist  Base  Trojan,  thou  shalt  die. 

Flu.  You  say  very  true,  scald  knave^  vrhen  Got's  will 
is.  I  will  desire  you  to  live  in  the  mean  time,  and  eat 
your  victuals :  come,  there  is  sauce  for  it.  [Striking  him 
again.']  You  called  me  yesterday,  mountain-squire,  but 
I  will  make  you  to-day  a  squire  of  low  degree*.  I  pray 
you,  fall  to :  if  you  can  mock  a  leek,  you  can  eat  a 
leek. 

Gow.  Enough,  captain :  you  have  astonished  him. 

Flu.  I  say,  I  will  make  him  eat  some  part  of  my 
leek,  or  I  will  peat  his  pate  four  days. — Pite,  I  pray 
you ;  it  is  goot  for  your  green  wound,  and  your  ploody 
coxcomb. 

Pist.  Must  I  bite  ? 

Flu.  Yes,  certainly,  and  out  of  doubt,  and  out  of 
question  too,  and  ambiguities. 

Pist.  By  this  leek,  I  will  most  horribly  revenge.  I 
eat,  and  eat  I  swear — 

Flu.  Eat,  I  pray  you.  Will  you  have  some  more 
sauce  to  your  leek  ?  there  is  not  enough  leek  to  swear 
by. 

Pist.  Quiet  thy  cudgel :  thou  dost  see,  I  eat. 

Flu.  Much  goot  do  you,  scald  knave,  heartily.  Nay, 
pray  you,  throw  none  away ;  the  skin  is  goot  for  your 
proken  coxcomb.  When  you  take  occasions  to  see  leeks 
hereafter,  I  pray  you,  mock  at  'em ;  that  is  all. 

Pist.  Good. 

Flu.  Ay,  leeks  is  goot. — Hold  you ;  there  is  a  groat 
to  heal  your  pate. 

*  —  a  squire  of  low  degree.]  An  expreeBton,  deriTed  fifom  the  tiUe  of  aii 
old  popuUr  romaocey  oalled  **  The  Squyre  of  Lowe  Degre,"  printed  by  W. 
Copland,  fonnerly  among  Garrick's  Pkys  in  the  Britiah  Museum,  but  now 
properly  separated  from  that  collection,  and  bound  by  itself.  It  was  reprinted 
by  Ritson  in  vol.  iii.  of  his  Collection.  He  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  of  English 
origin,  and  that  the  author  was  not  indebted  to  any  foreign  source  for  the  stoiy, 
or  the  treatment  of  it. 
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PisL  Me  a  groat ! 

Flu.  Yes ;  verily,  and  in  truth,  you  shall  take  it,  or  I 
have  another  leek  in  my  pocket,  which  you  shall  eat. 

PUL  I  take  thy  groat,  in  earnest  of  revenge. 

/7w.  If  I  owe  you  any  thing,  I  will  pay  you  in  cud- 
gels: you  shall  be  a  woodmonger,  and  buy  nothing  of 
me  but  cudgels.  God  be  wi'  you,  and  keep  you,  and 
heal  your  pate.  [JEr//. 

Pist  All  hell  shall  stir  for  this. 

Gow.  Gro,  go ;  you  are  a  counterfeit  cowardly  knave. 
Will  you  mock  at  an  ancient  tradition,  begun  upon  an 
honourable  respect,  and  worn  as  a  memorable  trophy  of 
predeceased  valour,  and  dare  not  avouch  in  your  deeds 
any  of  your  words?  I  have  seen  you  gleeking'  and 
galling  at  this  gentleman  twice  or  thrice.  You  thought, 
'.'because  he  could  not  speak  English  in  the  native  garb, 
he  could  not  therefore  handle  an  English  cudgel:  you 
find  it  otherwise ;  and,  henceforth,  let  a  Welsh  cor- 
rection teach  you  a  good  English  condition.  Fare  ye 
well.  [jKnV. 

Pist  Doth  fortune  play  the  huswife  with  me  now  ? 
News  have  I,  that  my  Doll  is  dead  i'the  spital* 
Of  malady  of  France ; 
And  there  my  rendezvous  is  quite  cut  off. 
Old  I  do  wax,  and  from  my  weary  limbs 
Honour  is  cudgelled.     Well,  bawd  FU  turn. 
And  something  lean  to  cutpurse  of  quick  hand. 
To  England  will  I  steal,  and  there  FU  steal : 
And  patches  will  I  get  unto  these  cudgelFd  scars, 
And  swear,  I  got  them  in  the  Gallia  wars.  [^Ea^iL 

*  I  havo  seen  you  glebking  -]  To  gleek  is  to  9cc^,  gird,  or  jot.  Bottom 
uses  the  word  in  **  Midsuiniiicr-Night's  Dream/'  Vol.  ii.  p.  424. 

*  —  my  Doll  b  dead  i*  the  spitalj  So  the  folio,  confirmed  by  the  quarto 
editions.  Modem  editors  (some  without  any  notice)  substitute  Nell  for  "  Doll." 
Tt  was  roach  more  likely  that  Doll  Tearaheet  would  follow  the  army  to  France, 
than  Nell  Quickly,  who  had  been  left  in  England  to  manage  the  business  of  the 
tarem  during  PistoPs  absence. 

o  o  2 
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SCENE  n. 

Troyes  in  Champagne.     An  Apartment  in  the  French 

KiNG*s  Palace. 

Enter^  at  one  dooty  King  Hen&t,  Bedford,  Glootee, 
Exeter,  Warwick,  Westmoreland,  and  other 
Lords ;  at  another^  the  Freudi  Kmo,  Qjueen  Isabel, 
the  Princess  Katharine,  Lords^  ladies,  Sfc^  the  Duke 
of  BuROUNDT)  and  his  Train. 

K.  Hen.  Peace  to  this  meeting,  wherefore  we  are 
met. 
Unto  our  brother  France,  and  to  our  sister. 
Health  and  fair  time  of  day : — -joy  and  good  wishes 
To  our  most  fair  and  princely  cousin  Katharine ; — 
And,  as  a  branch  and  member  of  this  royalty. 
By  whom  this  great  assembly  is  contrived. 
We  do  salute  you,  duke  of  Burgundy ; — 
And,  princes  French,  and  peers,  health  to  you  all. 

Fr.  King.  Right  joyous  are  we  to  behold  your  face. 
Most  worthy  brother  England ;  feirly  met : — 
So  are  you,  princes  English,  every  one. 

Q.  Isa.  So  happy  be  the  issue,  brother  England  \ 
Of  this  good  day,  and  of  this  gracious  meeting. 
As  we  are  now  glad  to  behold  your  eyes ; 
Your  eyes,  which  hitherto  have  borne  in  them 
Against  the  French,  that  met  tbem  in  their  bent. 
The  &tal  balls  of  murdering  basilisks : 
The  venom  of  such  looks,  we  feirly  hope. 
Have  lost  their  quality,  and  that  this  day 
Shall  change  all  grief^  and  quarrels  into  love. 

K.  Hen.  To  cry  amen  to  that  thus  we  appear. 

Q.  Isa.  You  English  princes  all,  I  do  salute  you. 

Bur.  My  duty  to  you  both,  on  equal  love. 


A  .^  brother  Enoland,]     The  folio  has  **  brother  Ireland. 


*> 
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Great  kings  of  France  and   England,     that   I   have 

labour'd 
With  all  my  wits,  my  pains,  and  strong  endeavours, 
To  bring  your  most  imperial  majesties 
Unto  this  bar  and  royal  interview. 
Your  mightiness  on  both  parts  best  can  witness. 
Since,  then,  my  office  hath  so  fisur  prevail'd, 
That  face  to  £&oe,  and  royal  eye  to  eye. 
You  have  congreeted,  let  it  not  disgrace  me. 
If  T  demand  before  this  royal  view, 
What  rub,  or  what  impediment,  there  is, 
Why  that  the  naked,  poor,  and  mangled  peace. 
Dear  nurse  of  arts,  plenties,  and  joyfdl  births. 
Should  not  in  this  best  garden  of  the  world. 
Our  fertile  France,  put  up  her  lovely  visage  ? 
Alas !  she  hath  from  France  too  long  been  chas'd, 
And  all  her  husbandry  doth  lie  on  heaps. 
Corrupting  in  its  own  fertility. 
Her  vine,  the  merry  cheerer  of  the  heart, 
Unpruned  dies :  her  hedges  even-pleached. 
Like  prisoners  wildly  over-grown  with  hair*, 
Put  forth  disordered  twigs :  her  fallow  leas 
The  darnel,  hemlock,  and  rank  fumitory. 
Doth  root  upon,  while  that  the  coulter  rusts, 
That  should  deracinate  such  savagery : 
The  even  mead,  that  erst  brought  sweetly  forth 
The  fireckled  cowslip,  bumet,  and  green  clover. 
Wanting  the  scythe,  all  uncorrected,  rank ', 

'  —  her  hedges  even-pleached, 
Like  pxiflonen  wildly  over-grown  with  hair,  Ac]  The  meaning  seems  to 
be,  that  the  hedges,  formerly  *' even-pleached,"  were  neglected,  so  that  the 
long  branches,  instead  of  being  cut  and  intertwined,  shot  np  irregularly,  and 
looked  like  the  long  wildly  over-grown  hair  of  prisoners.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Barry 
suggests  to  me,  that"  even  pleached  "  ought  to  be  ''  M«wr-pleached  ;"  but  though 
it  would,  perhaps,  make  the  reading  more  distinct,  the  change  from  the  old  text 
seems  not  necessary. 

f  Wanting  the  scythe,  all  uncorrected,  rank,]  The  folio  has  "  wUkaU  uncor- 
rected," but  the  measure,  as  well  as  the  sense,  show  that  it  was  a  printer's 
error.  The  quarto  editions  contain  no  part  of  this  speech  after  the  line  in  our 
text,  **  Why  that  the  naked  poor  and  mangled  peace,"  which  is  thus  given. 
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Conceives  bj  idleness,  and  nothing  teems, 

But  hateful  docks,  rough  thistles,  kecksies,  burs, 

Losing  both  beaaty  and  utility ; 

And  all  our  vineyards*,  fidlows,  meads,  and  hedges, 

Defective  in  their  natures,  grow  to  wildness. 

Even  so  our  houses,  and  ourselves,  and  children. 

Have  lost,  or  do  not  learn,  for  want  of  time. 

The  sciences  that  should  become  our  country. 

But  grow,  like  savages, — as  soldiers  will. 

That  nothing  do  but  meditate  on  blood, — 

To  swearing,  and  stem  looks,  diffused  attire. 

And  every  thing  that  seems  unnatural. 

Which  to  reduce  into  our  former  fevour. 

You  are  assembled ;  and  my  speech  entreats. 

That  I  may  know  the  let,  why  gentle  peace 

Should  not  expel  these  inconveniencies. 

And  bless  us  with  her  former  qualities. 

K.  Hen.  If,  duke  of  Burgundy,  you  would  the  peace, 
Whose  want  gives  growth  to  th*  imperfections 
Which  you  have  cited,  you  must  buy  that  peace 
With  full  accord  to  all  our  just  demands ; 
Whose  tenours  and  particular  effects 
You  have,  enschedul'd  briefly,  in  your  hands. 

But.  The  king  hath  heard  them ;  to  the  which,  as 
yet, 
There  is  no  answer  made. 

K.  Hen.  Well  then,  the  peace. 

Which  you  before  so  urg'd,  lies  in  his  answer, 

Ft.  King.  I  have  but  with  a  cursorary  eye* 
O'er-glanc'd  the  articles :  pleaseth  your  grace 
To  appoint  some  of  your  council  presently 

app«rently  for  the  sake  of  concluding  the  sentence,  *^  To  keep  yon  from  the 
gentle  speech  of  peace.'*  It  Beems  probable  that  this  enlargement  of  Burgondy's 
address  was  a  subsequent  introduction. 

*  And  ALL  our  vineyards,]  The  folio  has  ''alV  which  modem  editors,  from  not 
attending  to  the  old  punctuation,  have  needlessly  changed  to  a$. 

*  —  with  a  CUBSORART  eye]  Our  lexicographers  cite  no  other  instance  of  the 
use  of  this  word  for  cHttory.  The  folio,  1623,  prints  it  emneUj^jfy  and  the  quarto, 
1600,  ctineiMiry. 
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To  sit  with  us  once  more,  with  better  heed 
To  re-survey  them,  we  will  suddenly 
Pass  our  accept,  and  peremptory  answer. 

K.  Hen.  Brother,  we  shall.— -Go,  uncle  Exeter, — 
And  brother  Clarence, — and  you,  brother  Gloster, — 
Warwick, — and  Huntington, — go  with  the  king ; 
And  take  with  you  free  power,  to  ratify, 
Augment,  or  alter,  as  your  wisdoms  best 
Shall  see  advantageable  for  our  dignity. 
Any  thing  in,  or  out  of,  our  demands, 
And  we'll  consign  thereto. — Will  you,  fidr  sister. 
Go  with  the  princes,  or  stay  here  with  us  ? 

Q.  Isa.  Our  gracious  brother,  I  will  go  with  them« 
Haply  a  woman's  voice  may  do  some  good. 
When  articles,  too  nicely  urg'd,  be  stood  on. 

K.  Hen.  Yet  leave  our  cousin  Katharine  here  with 
us: 
She  is  our  capital  demand,  comprised 
Within  the  fore-rank  of  our  articles. 

Q.  I$a.  She  hath  good  leave. 

\Eseuni  all  but  King  Henry,  Katharine,  and 
her  GenOewoman. 

K.  Hen.  Fair  Katharine,  and  most  fiur ! 

Will  you  vouchsafe  to  teach  a  soldier  terms, 
Such  as  will  enter  at  a  lady's  ear. 
And  plead  his  love-suit  to  her  gentle  heart  ? 

Kaih.  Your  majesty  shall  mock  at  me;  I  cannot 
speak  your  England. 

K.  Hen.  O  fair  Katharine !  if  you  will  love  me 
soundly  vriith  your  French  heart,  I  will  be  glad  to  hear 
you  confess  it  brokenly  with  your  English  tongue.  Do 
you  like  me,  Kate  ? 

Kath.  Pardonnez  moy^  I  cannot  tell  vat  is — like 
me. 

K.  Hen.  An  angel  is  like  you,  Kate ;  and  you  are 
like  an  angel. 

Kaih.  Que  dUrilf  queje  suis  senMaUe  a  les  anges  f 
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Alice.  Ouff^  vrayment^  mufvostre  ptsce^  ainn  dit  iL 

K.  Hen.  1  said  so,  dear  Katharine,  and  I  most  not 
blush  to  aflirm  it. 

Kaih.  ObonDieu!  les  tongues  des  hommes  sont  pleines 
de  tromperies. 

K.  Hen.  What  says  she,  fisdr  one  ?  that  the  tongnes 
of  men  are  fiill  of  deceits  ? 

Alice.  Ouy ;  dat  de  tongues  of  de  mans  is  be  fiili  of 
deceits :  dat  is  de  princess. 

K.  Hen.  The  princess  is  the  better  English-woman. 
I'  faith,  Kate,  my  wooing  is  fit  for  thy  understanding : 
I  am  glad,  thou  canst  speak  no  better  English ;  for,  if 
thou  couldst,  thou  wouldst  find  me  such  a  plain  king, 
that  thou  wouldst  think,  I  had  sold  my  fium  to  buy 
my  crown.  I  know  no  ways  to  mince  it  in  love,  but 
directly  to  say — I  love  you :  then,  if  you  urge  me  fiur- 
tber  than  to  say — ^Do  you  in  faith  ?  I  wear  out  my 
suit.  Give  me  your  answer;  ffiiith,  do,  and  so  clap 
hands  and  a  bargain.     How  say  you,  hidy  ? 

KatA.  Saufvastre  honneur^  me  understand  well. 

K.  Hen.  MBrry^  if  you  would  put  me  to  verses*  or  to 
dance  for  your  sake,  Kate,  why  you  undid  me :  for  the 
one,  I  have  neither  words  nor  measure ;  and  for  the 
other,  I  have  no  strength  in  measure,  yet  a  reasonable 
measure  in  strength.  If  I  could  win  a  lady  at  leap- 
frog, or  by  vaulting  into  my  saddle  with  my  armour  on 
my  back,  under  the  correction  of  bragging  be  it  q)okeii, 
I  should  quickly  leap  into  a  wife :  or  if  I  might  buffet 
for  my  love,  or  bound  my  horse  for  her  fieivours,  I  could 
lay  on  like  a  butcher,  and  sit  like  a  jack-an-apes,  never 
off;  but^  before  God,  Kate,  I  cannot  look  greenly,  nor 
gasp  out  my  eloquence,  nor  I  have  no  cunning  in  pro* 
testation ;  only  downright  oaths,  which  I  never  use  till 
urged,  nor  never  break  for  urging.  If  thou  canst  love 
a  fellow  of  this  temper,  Kate,  whose  face  is  not  worth 
sun-burning,  that  never  looks  in  his  glass  for  love  of 
any  thing  he  sees  there,  let  thine  eye  be  thy  cook.    I 
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speak  to  thee  plain  soldier :  if  thou  can'st  love  me  for 
this»  take  me ;  if  not^  to  say  to  thee  that  I  shall  die, 
is  true;  but  for  thy  love,  by  the  Lord,  no;  yet  I 
loYO  thee  too.  And  while  thou  liyest,  dear  Kate,  take 
a  fellow  of  plain  and  imcoined  constancy,  for  he  per- 
force must  do  thee  right,  because  he  hath  not  the  gift 
to  woo  in  other  places;  for  these  fellows  of  infinite 
tongue,  that  can  rhyme  themselres  into  ladies*  jGEtvours, 
they  do  always  reason  themselves  out  again.  What ! 
a  speaker  is  but  &  prater ;  a  rhyme  is  but  a  ballad. 
A  good  leg  will  fidl,  a  straight  back  will  stoop,  a 
black  beard  will  turn  white,  a  curled  pate  will  grow 
bald,  a  fair  fsLce  will  wither,  a  full  eye  will  wax  hol- 
low ;  but  a  good  heart,  Kate,  is  the  sun  and  the  moon ; 
or,  rather,  the  sun,  and  not  the  moon,  for  it  shines 
bright,  and  never  changes,  but  keeps  his  course  truly. 
If  thou  would  have  such  a  one,  take  me :  and  take  me, 
take  a  soldier ;  take  a  soldier,  take  a  king,  and  what 
sayest  thou  then  to  my  love  ?  speak,  my  &ir,  and  fidrly, 
I  pray  thee. 

KafL  Is  it  possible  dat  I  sould  love  de  enemy  of 
Frapce  ? 

K.  Hen.  No ;  it  is  not  possible  you  should  love  the 
enemy  of  France,  Kate ;  but,  in  loving  me,  you  should 
love  the  friend  of  France,  for  I  love  France  so  well, 
that  I  will  not  part  with  a  village  of  it ;  I  will  have  it 
all  mine :  and,  Kate,  when  France  is  mine  and  I  am 
yours,  then  yours  is  France,  and  you  are  mine. 

Kaik.  I  cannot  tell  vat  is  dat. 

K.  Hen.  No,  Kate?  I  will  tell  thee  in  French, 
which  I  am  sure  will  hang  upon  my  tongue  like  a  new- 
married  wife  about  her  husband's  neck,  hardly  to  be 
shook  off. — Quand  fay  la  possession  de  France^  et  quand 
vous  avez  ie  possession  de  moy^  (let  me  see,  what  then  ? 
Saint  Dennis  be  my  speed !) — done  vostre  est  France^  et 
vous  estes  mienne.  It  is  as  easy  for  me,  Kate,  to  con- 
quer the  kingdom,  as  to  speak  so  much  more  French. 
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I  shall  never  move  thee  in  French,  unless  it  be  to 
laugh  at  me. 

Katk.  Sattfvostre  honnewr^  le  Franpois  que  vous  paries^ 
est  meiUeur  que  FAn^ais  lequdje  parle. 

K.  Hen.  No,  'faith,  is't  not,  Kate ;  but  thy  speaking 
of  my  tongue,  and  I  thine,  most  truly  falsely,  must 
needs  be  granted  to  be  much  at  one.  But,  Kate,  dost 
thou  understand  thus  much  English  ?  Canst  thou  love 
me? 

Kaih.  I  cannot  tell. 

K.  Hen.  Can  any  of  your  neighbours  tell,  Kate? 
Ill  ask  them.  Come,  I  know,  thou  lovest  me :  and  at 
night  when  you  come  into  your  closet,  you'll  question 
this  gentlewoman  about  me;  and  I  know,  Kate,  you 
will,  to  her,  dispraise  those  parts  in  me,  that  you  love 
with  your  heart :  but,  good  Kate,  mock  me  mercifully, 
the  rather,  gentle  princess,  because  I  love  thee  cruelly. 
If  ever  thou  be'st  mine,  Kate,  (as  I  have  a  saving  iaith 
within  me  tells  me  thou  shalt)  I  get  thee  with  scam- 
bling,  and  thou  must  therefore  needs  prove  a  good  sol* 
dier-breeder.  Shall  not  thou  and  I,  between  Saint 
Dennis  and  Saint  George,  compound  a  boy,  half  French, 
half  English,  that  shall  go  to  Constantinople,  and  take 
the  Turk  by  the  beard  ?  shall  we  not  ?  what  sayest  thou, 
my  fair  floweivde-luce  ? 

Kath.  I  do  not  know  dat. 

K.  Hen.  No ;  'tis  hereafter  to  know,  but  now  to  pro- 
mise :  do  but  now  promise,  Kate,  you  will  endeavour 
for  your  French  part  of  such  a  boy,  and  for  my  English 
moiety  take  the  word  of  a  king  and  a  bachelor.  How 
answer  you,  la  plus  idle  Katharine  du  monde^  man  tres 
chere  et  divin  deesse  f 

Kath.  Your  majeste  have  fausse  French  enough  to 
deceive  de  most  sage  damoisdie  dat  is  en  France. 

K.  Hen.  Now,  fie  upon  my  false  French  !  By  mine 
honour,  in  true  English,  I  love  thee,  Kate :  by  which 
honour  I  dare  not  swear,  thou  lovest  me ;  yet  my  blood 
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begins  to  flatter  me  that  thou  dost,  notwithstanding  the 
poor  and  untempering  effect  of  my  visage.  Now  be- 
shrew  my  father's  ambition !  he  was  thinking  of  civil 
wars  when  he  got  me :  therefore  was  I  created  with  a 
stubborn  outside,  with  an  aspect  of  iron,  that,  when  I 
come  to  woo  ladies,  I  fright  them.  But,  in  faith,  Kate, 
the  elder  I  wax,  the  better  I  shall  appear :  my  comfort 
is,  that  old  age,  that  ill  layer-up  of  beauty,  can  do  no 
more  spoil  upon  my  &ce :  thou  hast  me,  if  thou  hast 
me,  at  the  worst ;  and  thou  shalt  wear  me,  if  thou  wear 
me,  better  and  better.  And  therefore  tell  me,  most 
fair  Katharine,  will  you  have  me  ?  Put  off  your  maiden 
blushes ;  avouch  the  thoughts  of  your  heart  with  the 
looks  of  an  empress ;  take  me  by  the  hand,  and  say-^ 
Harry  of  England,  I  am  thine :  which  word  thou  shaJt 
no  sooner  bless  mine  ear  withal,  but  I  will  tell  thee 
aloud — England  is  thine,  Ireland  is  thine,  France  is 
thine,  and  Henry  Plantagenet  is  thine ;  who,  though  I 
speak  it  before  his  face,  if  he  be  not  fellow  with  the 
best  king,  thou  shalt  find  the  best  king  of  good  fellows. 
Come,  your  answer  in  broken  music,  for  thy  voice  is 
music,  and  thy  English  broken ;  therefore,  queen  of  all, 
Katharine,  break  thy  mind  to  me  in  broken  English : 
wilt  thou  have  me  ? 

Kaih.  Dat  is,  as  it  shall  please  de  roy  mon  pere. 

K.  Hen.  Nay,  it  will  please  him  well,  Kate :  it  shall 
please  him,  Kate. 

Kath.  Den  it  shall  also  content  me. 

K.  Hen.  Upon  that  I  kiss  your  hand,  and  I  call  you 
my  queen. 

Kath.  LauseZy  mon  seigneur^  laissez,  laissez  !  Mafoy^ 
je  ne  veux  point  que  vous  abbtnssez  vostre  grandeur,  en 
baisant  la  main  d^une  vostre  indigne  servHeure :  escusez 
^<^9j^  ^f^>^  supplie,mon  tres puissant  seigneur. 

K.  Hen.  Then  I  will  kiss  your  lips,  Kate. 

Kaih.  Les  dames,  et  damoiseUes,  pour  estre  baisees  de-- 
tant  leur  nopces^  il  n'est  pas  la  coutume  de  France. 
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K.  Hen.  Madam  m j  interpreter,  what  aajs  she  ? 

AUce.  Dat  it  is  not  be  de  fiishion  pomr  les  ladies  of 
France, — ^I  cannot  tell  what  is,  baiser^  in  Knglwfa 

K.  Hen.  To  kiss. 

Alice.  Your  majesty  entend  bettre  que  mojf. 

K.  Hen.  It  is  not  a  fashion  for  the  maids  in  France 
to  kiss  before  thej  are  married,  would  she  say? 

Alioe.  Ovg^  vraymenL 

K.  Hen.  O,  Kate!  nice  customs  eartesy  to  gieat 
kings.  Dear  Kate,  yon  and  I  cannot  be  confined  within 
the  weak  list  of  a  country's  fiishion :  we  are  the  makers 
of  manners,  Kate;  and  the  liberty  that  follows  our 
places  stops  the  mouths  of  all  find-fiiults,  as  I  will  do 
yours^  for  upholding  the  nice  foshion  of  your  countiy 
in  denying  me  a  kiss :  thet^re,  patiently,  and  yidding. 
[Kissing  her.^  You  haye  witdicraft  in  your  lips,  Kate : 
there  is  more  eloquence  in  a  sugar  touch  of  them,  than 
in  the  tongues  of  the  French  council ;  and  they  should 
sooner  persuade  Hany  of  England,  Uuin  a  geneial  peti- 
tion of  monarchs.    Here  comes  your  fother. 

Enter  the  French  Kino  and  Queen,  Burgundy,  Beiv 
FORD,  Gloster,  Exeter,  Westhorelakd,  and  other 
French  and  English  Lords. 

Bur.  God  save  your  majesty.     My  royal  cousiu. 
Teach  you  our  princess  English  ? 

K.  Hen.  I  would  have  her  learn,  my  £ur  cousin,  how 
perfectly  I  love  her ;  and  that  is  good  English. 

Bur.  Is  she  not  apt  ? 

K.  Hen.  Our  tongue  is  rough,  coz,  and  my  condition 
is  not  smooth ;  so  that,  having  neither  the  voice  nor 
the  heart  of  flattery  about  me,  I  cannot  so  conjure  up 
the  spirit  of  love  in  her,  that  he  will  appear  in  his  true 
likeness. 

Bur.  Pardon  the  fiimkness  of  my  mirth,  if  I  answer 
you  for  that.  If  you  would  conjure  in  her  you  must 
make  a  circle;  if  conjure  up  love  in  her  in  his  true 
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likeness,  he  must  appear  naked,  and  blind.  Can  you 
blame  her,  then,  being  a  maid  yet  rosed  over  with  the 
virgin  crimson  of  modesty,  if  she  deny  the  appearance 
of  a  naked  blind  boy  in  her  naked  seeing  self?  It 
were,  my  lord,  a  hard  condition  for  a  maid  to  consign 
to. 

K.  Hen.  Yet  th^  do  wink^  aiid  yield,  as  love  is 
blind,  and  enforces. 

Bw.  They  are  then  excused,  my  lord,  when  they  see 
not  what  they  do. 

jfiT.  Hen.  Then,  good  my  lord,  teach  your  cousin  to 
consent  winking'. 

BvT.  I  will  wink  on  her  to  consent^  my  lord,  if  yon 
will  teach  her  to  know  my  meaning :  for  maids,  well 
summered  and  warm  kept,  are  like  flies  at  Bartholo- 
mew-tide, blind,  though  they  have  their  eyes ;  and  then 
they  will  endure  handlings  which  before  would  not 
abide  looking  on. 

K.  Hen.  This  moral  ties  me  over  to  time,  and  a  hot 
summer ;  and  so  I  shall  catch  the  fly,  your  cousin,  in  the 
latter  end,  and  she  must  be  blind  too. 

Bur.  As  love  is,  my  lord,  before  it  loves. 

K.  Hen.  It  is  so :  and  you  may,  some  of  you,  thank 
love  for  my  blindness,  who  cannot  see  many  a  fair 
French  city,  for  one  ftir  French  maid  that  stands  in 
my  way. 

Ft.  King.  Yes,  my  lord,  you  see  them  perspectively : 
the  cities  turned  into  a  maid,  for  they  are  all  girdled 
with  maiden  walls,  that  war  hath  never  entered '. 

K.  Hen.  Shall  Kate  be  my  wife  ? 

Fr.  King.  So  please  you. 

K.  Hen.  I  am  content ;  so  the  maiden  cities  you 
talk  oi^  may  wait  on  her ;   so  the  maid,  that  stood  in 


n 


*  —  to  oooflent  winkiiig.]     Malone  reftds,  ^  to  eonaent  to  winkii 
s  —  that  war  hath  nbtsr  entered.]    The  folioe  all  omit  ^  nerer/'  clearly 
wanting  to  the  sense,  and  modem  editors  have  sapplied  the  deficiency  without 
any  notice.    The  quarto  editions  have  no  correspimding  passage. 
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the  way^Tor  mj  wish,  shall  show  me  the  way  to  mj 
will. 

Fr.  King.  We  have  consented  to  all  terms  of  reason. 

K.  Hen.  Is*t  so,  my  lords  of  England  ? 

West.  The  king  hath  granted  every  article : 
His  daughter,  first ;  and  in  sequel,  aU», 
According  to  their  firm  proposed  natures. 

Eare.  Only,  he  hath  not  yet  subscribed  this : — 
Where  your  majesty  demands, — ^that  the  king  of  France, 
having  any  occasion  to  write  for  matter  of  grant,  shall 
name  your  highness  in  this  form,  and  with  this  addition, 
in  French, — Notre  tres  cher  JUz  Henry  ray  ^AngUterre^ 
heretier  de  France ;  and  thus  in  Latin, — Prrtdarisnmus 
films*  naster  Henricus^  rex  Anglue^  et  hieres  Francue. 

Fr.  King.  Nor  this  I  have  not,  brother,  so  denied. 
But  your  request  shall  make  me  let  it  pass. 

K.  Hen.  I  pray  you,  then,  in  love  and  dear  alliance 
Let  that  one  article  rank  with  the  rest ; 
And,  thereupon,  give  me  your  daughter. 

Fr.  King.  Take  her,  fair  son ;  and  from  her  blood 
raise  up 
Issue  to  me,  that  the  contending  kingdoms 
Of  France  and  England,  whose  very  shores  look  pale, 
With  envy  of  each  othei^s  happiness, 
May  cease  their  hatred ;  and  this  dear  conjunction 
Plant  neighbourhood  and  christian-like  accord 

*  —  and  in  lequel,  all,]  Tken^  which  is  not  in  the  folio,  162S,  was  added  after 
**  and,**  moat  likely  for  the  sake  of  the  metre,  in  the  folio,  1832  ;  bat,  with  a  doe 
pause  after  **  His  danghter,  first  ;**  it  does  not  seem  reqaired :  and  we  may 
infer,  firom  the  omiasion  of  so  necessary  a  word  as  ^  never  "  on  the  preeeding 
page,  that  the  editor  of  the  folio,  1632,  corrected  the  play  from  no  authority. 

^  —  Nt^tn  TRBs  CHER  JtU — and  thus  in  Latin, — Prjbclaussivos  fUm» — ]  It 
appears  here  as  if  Shakespeare  intended  to  translate  trh  tker  by  the  Latin  word 
pr<B6UmtmnM$ ;  but  the  fact  is,  as  Steevens  remarked,  he  only,  as  osoal,  fol- 
lowed Holinshed  :  Malone  adds, "  In  all  the  old  historians  that  I  hare  seen,  as 
well  as  in  Holinshed,  I  find  this  mistake ;  bat  in  the  preamble  of  the  original 
treaty  of  Troyes,  Henxy  is  styled  fnwoainmimitt ;  and  in  the  23d  article  the 
stipnlation  is»  that  he  shall  always  be  called, '  in  lingua  Gallicana  notre  tras  dwr 
fils^  Ac.  in  lingua  rero  Latina  hoc  mode,  noster  jMnffoarMtisMMi  filins  Heniious,' 
&c.  See  Rymer's  Foed.  ix.  803.'*  In  Hall's  Chronicle,  as  Mr.  Knight  states, 
the  epithet  \b  pr«ikarimnm$. 
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In  their  sweet  bosoms,  that  never  war  advance 
His  bleeding  sword  'twixt  England  and  fair  France. 

All.  Amen ! 

K.  Hen.  Now  welcome,  Kate : — and  bear  me  wit- 
ness all, 
That  here  I  kiss  her  as  my  sovereign  queen.    [^Flourish. 

Q.  Isa.  God,  the  best  maker  of  all  marriages. 
Combine  your  hearts  in  one,  your  realms  in  one ! 
As  man  and  wife,  being  two,  are  one  in  love. 
So  be  there  'twixt  your  kingdoms  such  a  spousal. 
That  never  may  ill  office,  or  fell  jealousy. 
Which  troubles  oft  the  bed  of  blessed  marriage. 
Thrust  in  between  the  paction  of  these  kingdoms  ^ 
To  make  divorce  of  their  incorporate  league ; 
That  English  may  as  French,  French  Englishmen, 
Receive  each  other ! — God  speak  this  Amen  ! 

All.  Amen! 

K.  Hen.  Prepare  we  for  our  marriage :— K)n  which 
day. 
My  lord  of  Burgundy,  we'll  take  your  oath, 
And  all  the  peers'  for  surety  of  our  leagued. 
Then  shall  I  swear  to  Kate,  and  you  to  me ; 
And  may  our  oaths  well  kept  and  prosperous  be  • ! 

'  —  the  PACTION  of  these  kingdoms,]  The  two  earliest  folios  have  **  the 
paium  of  these  kingdoms,'*  an  obvious  typographical  error,  the  letter  c  having 
dropped  out.  The  third  folio,  1664,  sabetitutes  pamon  for  potion,  which  has 
much  leas  appearance  of  being  the  right  word  than  **  paction,'*  which  of  course 
means,  compact,  or  eontracty  and  is  used  in  that  sense  by  our  old  writers. 

*  And  may  oar  oaths  well  kept  and  prosperous  be  1]  It  may  be  worth  while 
to  add  here  the  concluding  lines  (if  such  they  may  be  called)  of  the  quarto,  1600, 
to  show  in  what  manner  the  end  of  the  play  was  there  huddled  up.  Shakespeare, 
probably,  added,  in  the  MS.  of  this  (Mtrt  of  the  play  from  which  the  folio  was 
printed,  lines  which  were  not  in  the  drama  when  it  was  originally  acted  ;  but  it 
is  very  evident  that  what  follows  must  have  been  mere  fragments,  extremely 
ill-combined  by  the  party  who  furnished  the  copy  of  **  Henry  V.*'  to  Millington 
and  Busby,  the  publishers  of  the  quarto,  1600.  The  subsequent  follows  the 
declaration  of  the  style  of  Heniy  : — 

**  Fran.  Nor  this  have  we  so  nicely  stood  upon, 
But  you,  faire  brother,  may  intreat  the  same. 
**  Hot,  Why  then,  let  this  among  the  rest  [Have 
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Enter  Chorus. 

Thus  far,  with  rough  and  all  unable  pen, 

Our  bending  author  hath  pursued  the  story ; 
In  little  room  confining  mighty  men, 

Mftngling  by  starts  the  full  course  of  their  glory. 
Small  time,  but  in  that  small  most  greatly  liv'd 

This  star  of  England.     Fortune  made  his  sword. 
By  which  the  world's  best  garden  he  achieved. 

And  of  it  left  his  son  imperial  lord. 
Henry  the  sixth,  in  infant  bands  crown'd  king 

Of  France  and  England,  did  this  king  succeed  ; 
Whose  state  so  many  had  the  managing, 

That  they  lost  France,  and  made  his  England  bleed ; 
Which  oft  our  stage  hath  shown,  and  for  their  sake. 
In  your  fair  minds  let  this  acceptance  take.  {^Ejrit. 

HftTe  luB  fun  eoime  :  And  wilhall 

Your  danghter  KAiheiine  in  mamge. 
"  From*  This  and  what  eke 

Your  majcstia  Bhall  cimTe. 

God,  that  dispoaeth  all,  giYV  yon  macb  joy. 
<*  Hat.  Why  then,  fiure  Katherine, 

Come  give  me  thy  hand. 

Onr  manage  will  we  preaeot  solamniaei 

And  end  our  hatred  by  a  bond  of  love. 

Then  will  I  sweare  to  Kate,  and  Kate  to  mee : 

And  may  onr  Towsy  onoe  made,  unbroken  bee  I  *' 
The  whole  pky  is  printed  in  this  manner,  affording  eridenoe,  that  altfaoogfa 
Shakespeare  probably  rendered  his  *  Henry  Y.**  more  complete,  by  large  addi- 
tions at  a  subsequent  date,  the  quarto  copies  give  bat  a  rery  imperfect  notion 
of  the  form  in  which  the  drama  was  originally  pfx>dueed  :  it  was  not  "mangled 
by  starts,**  but  from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 
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